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PREFACE. 

I  CANNOT  forego  my  usual  opportuni^  of  sayisg  fere- 
well  to  my  readers  in  this  greeting-place,  thongh  I  have  only 
to  acknowledge  the  unbounded  warmth  and  eamestneaB  of 
thdr  sympathy  in  every  stage  of  the  journey  we  have  jiist 
concluded. 

If  any  of  diem  have  felt  a  sorrow  in  one  of  the  principal 
inddenta  on  which  this  fiction  turns,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  sorrow 
of  that  sort  which  endears  the  sharers  in  it,  one  to  another. 
This  is  not  nnselfish  in  me.  I  may  claim  to  have  felt  it,  at 
least  as  much  as  anybody  else;  and  I  would  £unbe  remem- 
bered kindfy  for  my  part  in  the  experience. 

DsTossHiu  Tkuuoe, 

TtBtnt^Fourfh  ManA,  1848. 
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DOMBEY    AND     SON. 


DOHBXY  AND  S 


"TVOMBET  sat  in  the  craneT  of  the  daikened  room  in  the  great  ann-chair 
■'-'  by  the  bedfflde,  and  Son  lay  tucked  up  warm  in  a  little  basket  bedstead, 
carefully  diaposed  on  s  low  settee  inunediatdy  in  fhmt  of  tha-to  and  dose 
to  it,  as  if  his  conititntion  were  analogous  to  that  of  a  muffin,  and  it  wee 
essential  to  toast  him  brown  while  he  was  veiy  new. 

Dombey  was  about  ei^t-and-forty  years  of  age.  Son  about  eight- 
and-fcHty  minutes.  Bombey  was  rath^  bald,  raUker  red,  and  though  a 
handsome  weD-made  man,  too  stem  and  pompous  in  appearanee,  to  be  p«- 
'possessing.  Son  was  very  bald,  and  very  red,  and  though  (of  coiurse)  an 
imdeniabfy  fine  infant,  somewhat  crushed  and  spotty  in  bis  general  effect, 
as  yet.  On  the  brow  of  Dombey,  Time  and  his  brother  Care  had  set  some 
muks,  as  on  a  tree  that  was  to  come  down  in  good  tima— remMselesB 
twins  they  are  for  Btriding  through  their  human  forests,  notching  as  they 
go — while  the  countenance  of  Son  was  crossed  and  recroased  with  a  thou- 
sand little  creases,  which  the  same  deoeitfid  Time  would  take  delight  in 
smoothing  out  and  wearing  away  with  the  flat  part  of  Us  scythe,  at  a  pre- 
parstion  of  the  surface  for  his  deeper  operations. 

Dombey,  exulting  in  the  long-looked-for  event,  jingled  and  jing^  the 
heavy  gold  watch-chain  that  depended  from  below  his  trim  blue  coat, 
whereof  the  buttons  sparkled  phosphoreacently  in  the  feeble  iKye  of  the 
distant  fire.  Son  with  his  litUe  fists  curled  up  and  denclied,  seemed,  in 
his  feeble  way,  to  be  squaring  at  existence  for  having  come  upcm  him  so 
unexpectedly. 

"  The  house  wiU  once  again,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  swd  Mr.  Dombey,  "  be  not 
only  in  name  but  in  fact  Dombey  arid  Son  ;  Dom-bey  and  Son ! '' 

The  words  had  such  a  solving  influence,  that  he  appended  a  tenn  of 
endearment  to  Mrs.  Dombey's  name  (though  not  without  some  hedtstion, 
as  being  a  man  but  little  used  to  that  form  of  address) :  and  said,  *'  Urs. 
Dombey  my — my  dear." 

A  traiudent  flush  of  faint  surprise  overspread  the  sick  lady's  face  as  she 
raised  her.  eyes  towards  him. 
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"  He  will  be  christened  Paul,  my— Mrs.  Dombey — of  course." 

She  feebly  echoed,  "  Of  course,"  or  rather  exprrased  it  by  the  motion  of 
her  lips,  and  dosed  her  eyes  again. 

"  His  father's  name,  Mrs.  Dombey,  and  his  grandfather's  !  I  vish  hia 
grandfather  were  alive  this  day !  "  Aiid  again  he  said  "  Bom-bey  and  Son," 
in  exactly  the  same  tone  as  before. 

Those  three  words  conveyed  the  one  idea  of  Mr.  Dombey's  liie.  Tba 
earth  was  made  for  Dtnnbey  and  Son  to  trade  in,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
were  made  to  ^ve  them  light.  Itivers  and  seas  were  formed  to  float  their 
ships ;  rainbows  gave  them  proimse  of  fair  weather ;  winds  blew  for  or 
against  their  enterprises  ;  atan  and  planett  drded  in  their  orbits,  ta  pre- 
serve inviolate  a  system  of  which  they  were  the  centre.  Common  abbre- 
viations took  new  meanings  in  his  ej-es,  and  had  sole  reference  to  them. 
A.  D.  had  no  concern  with  anno  Domini,  but  stood  for  anno  ]>ombei — 
and  Son. 

He  bad  risen,  as  his  father  had  before  him,  in  the  course  of  life  and 
death,  from  Son  to  Dombey,-  and  ket  nearly  twenty  years  had  been  the  sole 
representative  of  the  firm.  Of  those  years  he  had  been  married,  ten — 
married,  as  some  said,  to  a  lady  with  no  heart  to  give  him  ;  whose  happi- 
OeA  was  in  Uie  pkst,  and  who  was  oootent  to  tund  her  hrcduo  spirit  to  the 
dutiful  and  meek  fstdursooe  of  the  ^«Niit.  Such  idle  talk  was  little  likely 
to  readi  tl>e  ears  <rf  tix.  Domb^,  whom  it  nearly  ooaoeEned ;  and  pnbably 
no  (me  in  the  wodd  would  have  raodved  it  witii  snch  utter  increaulity  aa 
he,  if  it  had  reached  hjm.  Dombey  and  Son  had  oflen  dealt  in  hides,  but 
otfver  in  baarta.  They  left  that  tmay  ware  to  boys  and  girls,  and  boarding- 
achoda  and  books.  Ur.  Dombey  would  have  reasoned :  That  a  matri- 
monial Bllikone  with  himBHlf  •mmj,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  gnti^ing  and 
honourable  to  any  woman  of  oommon  sense.  That  the  hope  (tf  givii^ 
birth  to  a  new  partner  in  sudi  a  house,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  gkaioua 
and  stirring  ainbition  in  the  breast  of  the  least  ambitioua  of  her  sex.  That 
Mrs.  Dombey  had  entered  on  that  social  contact  of  matrimony ;  almott 
necessarily  pert  of  a  genteel  and  wealthy  station,  even  without  reference  t» 
the  perpetuation  of  family  firms  :  with  her  eyes  fully  open  to  these  advan- 
tages. That  Mrs.  Dombey  had  had  daily  practical  knowledge  of  his  poet- 
tion  in  society.  That  Mrs.  Domb^  had  always  sat  at  the  head  o<  his 
table,  and  done  the  honours  of  his  house  in  a  remarkably  lady-like  and 
becoming  manner.  That  Mrs.  Dombey  must  have  been  happy.  Thai 
ahe  couldn't  help  it. 

Or,  at  all  events,  with  one  drawbadc  Yes.  That  he  would  have  allowed. 
With  only  one;  but  that  one  o»rtainIy  involving  much.  They  had  been 
married  ten  years,  and  until  Uta  ^esent  day  on  which  Mr.  Dombey  aat 
jingUng  and  jingling  his  heavy  gold  watch-chain  in  the  great  arm-diail 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  had  had  no  issue. 

— Tospeakof;  none  worth  mentiomng.  There  had  been  a  girl  eome  six 
years  before,  and  the  diild,  who  had  sttden  into  the  chamber  unobserved, 
waa  now  crouching  timidly,  in  a  oomer  whence  die  could  see  her  mother's 
face.  But  what  waa  a  girl  to  Dtnnbey  and  Son !  In  the  capital  of  the 
House's  name  and  dignity,  such  a  child  was  mcrdy  a  piece  <^  base  coin 
that  couldn't  be  Invested — a  bad  Boy — nothing  more.* 

Mr.  Dombey's  cup  of  satisfaction  was  so  fuU  at  this  moment,  howew. 
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that  be  felt  be  ofmU  afford  a  drop  or  two  of  iU  ooDtents,  eren  to  i^umkle 
aa  the  dust  in  the  by-path  of  his  httle  daughter. 

So  he  Baid,  "  Florwoe,  you  maj  go  and  look  at  yoor  piett;  brotbo',  if 
yoa  like,  I  AaK  say.    Don't  toocb  him ! " 

ne  dnld  ^aooed  keenly  at  the  blue  eoot  and  stiff  white  cravst,  which, 
with  a  pair  of  creaking  boota  and  a  vciy  land  ticking  watdi,  onbodied  her 
idea  d  a  father ;  bat  her  eyta  retmned  to  hsr  mother's  hoe  unmediataly, 
^ul  abe  ndtim  moved  nxx  anawesed. 

Next  nmeteiit,  the  lady  had  opoied  ha  egea  and  seen  the  child;  and  the 
child  had  nm  towards  her  j  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  the  better  to  hide  fam 
taot  in  hff  embrace,  had  cbuig  about  her  with  a  deapetate  affadion  Tuy 
laach  at  vatiance  with  her  years. 

"  Oh  Lord  bless  me  I "  said  "ib.  Dombey,  rising  testily.  "  A  voy  iU> 
adviaed  and  feverish  prooeeding  thia,  I  am  enie.  I  had  better  ask  Doctor 
Peps  tf  he  11  liaTe  the  goodness  to  stqi  up  stairs  again  perhuts.  1 11 '  go 
dowiL  I  'U  go  down.  I  needn't  beg  you,'  he  added,  pausing  bx  a  moment 
at  the  settee  before  the  fire,  "  to  take  particttlar  care  of  this  young  gentle- 
nu,  nra. " 

"Blockitt,Sir?"  suggested  the  narBe,aBimperingpieceofladedgaiiiMty, 
tAo  ^d  not  pnsnme  to  state  her  name  as  a  fact,  bat  merdy  offn^  it  as  a 
nild  snggeation. 

"  Of  this  yoong  geotlonan,  Mrs.  Bhxddtt." 

"  So  Sir,  indeed.    I  rtvember  when  Miss  FtormieB  was  bom — " 

"A^,  ay,  ay,"  said  Ur.  Dombey,  bending  over  the  basket  bedstead, 
tod  sih^tly  bending  his  brows  at  the  same  time.  "  Mias  Florence  was  all 
Toy  well,  but  this  is  another  matter.  This  young  gentleman  has  to  aooom- 
fSA  a  destiny.  A  destiny,  little  f^ow  \"  As  he  thus  apostrophiaed  the 
mfyit  he  raised  one  of  his  hsnds  to  his  Ups,  and  kissed  it ;  then,  seeming 
to  fear  that  the  action  inTtdred  scmie  compromise  of  his  dignity,  went, 
awkv^ardly  enougfa,  away. 

DoetOT  Parker  Peps,  one  of  the  Ckmrt  Physkaans,  and  a  man  of  immense 
lepotatian  fw  assisting  at  the  increase  of  great  families,  was  walldng  up 
and  down  the  drawing-room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  the  unqxokable 
admicatimi  of  the  femily  Surgeon,  who  had  n^ularly  pu&d  the  ease  for  the 
kat  six  weeks,  among  aH  his  patients,  friends,  and  acquaintanoes,  as  one  to 
whidi  he  was  in  hoiudy  cxpeotatian  day  and  nig^t  of  being  summoned,  in 


"  Wdl  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps  in  a  round,  deeo,  sonorous  voice, 
muffled  fcH"  liie  occasion,  like  the  knocker ;  "  do  you  find  that  your  dear  lady 
is  at  all  roused  by  your  visit  F" 

"  Stimulated  as  it  were  P "  said  the  family  praotitioner  faintly :  bowing 
at  tiie  same  time  to  the  Doctor,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Excuse  my  putting  in 
a  wtxil,  but  this  is  a  valuable  connexion." 

l£r.  Dombey  was  quite  discomfited  by  the  question.  lie  had  tiiought  so 
little  of  the  p^ient,  that  he  was  not  in  a  conditioD  to  answer  it.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him,  if  Doctor  Parker  Peps  would  vralk 


"  Good !  We  must  not  disguise  from  you  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps, 
"that  there  is  a  wont  c^  power  in  Her  Crrace  the  Duchess — I  beg  y^ur 
pardim ;  I  GMtfbnnd  names  j  I  f houhi  say,  in  youi  amiable  lady.    Thai 
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there  is  a  ctrtaiu  d^ree  of  languor,  and  a  general  absence  of  elasticity, 
which  we  would  rather — ^not — " 

"  See,"  interposed  the  family  practitioner  witli  another  indination  of  the 
head. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "  which  we  would  rather  not  see. 
It  would  appear  that  the  system  of  Lady  Canlcaby— excuse  me :  I  should 
say  of  Mrs.  Dombey :  I  confuse  the  names  of  cases — " 

"So  very  numerous,"  murmured  the  family  practitioner — "can't  be 
expected  I  'm  sure— quite  wonderful  if  otherwise — Doctor  Parker  Pepa's 
West  End  practice — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  "quite  so.  It  would  appear,  I  was 
obserring,  that  the  system  of  our  patient  has  sustained  a  shock,  firom  which 
it  can  only  hope  to  rally  by  a  great  and  strong—" 

"And  vigorous,"  mormured  the  family  practitioner. 

"  Quite  so,"  assented  the  Doctor—"  and  vigorous  effort,  Mr.  Pilldns 
hoe,  who  from  his  position  of  medical  adviser  in  this  family — no  one  bett«r 
qualified  to  fill  that  position,  I  am  sure." 

"Oh!"  murmural  the  family  practitioner.  "'Praise  from  Sir  Hubert 
Stanley!'" 

"You  are  good  enough,"  returned  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "to  say  so. 
Mr.  Pilldns  who,  from  his  position,  is  best  acquainted  with  the  patient's 
constitution  in  its  normal  state  (an  acquaintance  veiy  valuable  to  us  in 
forming  our  opinions  on  these  occasions),  is  of  opinion,  with  me,  that 
Kature  must  be  called  upon  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  this  instance ; 
and  that  if  our  interesting  friend  the  Countess  of  Dombey— I  6^  your 
pardon ;  Mrs.  Dombey — should  not  be — " 

"Abie,"  said  the  family  practitioner. 

"To  make  that  effort  successfidly,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "then 
a  crisis  might  arise,  which  we  should  both  sincerely  deplore." 

With  that,  they  stood  for  a  few  seconds  looking  at  the  ground.  Then, 
on  the  motion — made  in  dumb  show — of  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  they  went  up 
stairs ;  the  family  practitioner  opening  the  room  door  for  that  distinguished 
professional,  and  following  him  out,  with  most  obsequious  politeness. 

To  record  of  Mr.  Domb^  that  he  was  not  in  his  way  affected  by  this 
intelligence,  would  be  to  do  him  on  i^jualice.  He  was  not  a  man  of  whom 
it  could  propetly  be  said  that  he  was  ever  startled,  or  shocked;  but  he  cer' 
tainly  had  a  sense  within  him,  that  if  his  wife  should  sicken  and  decay,  be 
woum  be  very  wmy,  and  that  he  would  find  a  something  gone  from  amons 
his  plate  and  fiimiture,  and  other  household  possessions,  which  was  weQ 
worth  the  having,  and  could  not  be  lost  without  sincere  regret.  Though  it 
would  be  a  cool,  business-like,  gentlemanly,  self-possessed  regret,  no  doubt. 

His  meditations  on  the  subject  were  soon  interrupted,  first  b^  the  rustling 
of  garments  on  the  staircase,  and  then  by  the  sudden  whisldng  mto  the  room 
of  a  lady  rather  past  the  middle  age  than  otherwise,  but  dressed  in  a  very 
juvenile  manner,  particularly  as  to  the  tightness  ofherboddice,  who,  running 
up  to  him  with  a  kind  of  screw  in  her  face  and  carriage,  expressive  of  sup- 
pressed emotion,  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  in  a  choking  voice, 

"  My  dear  Paul !     He 's  quite  a  Dombey  !  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  returned  her  brother— for  Mr.  Dombey  was  her  brother 
— "  I  think  he  m  like  the  jamOy.    Don't  a^ptate  yourself,  Louisa." 
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"  It 's  veiy  foolish  of  me,"  udd  Loniu,  sitting  down,  and  taking  out 
her  pocket-haDdkexchief,  "but  he's — he's  such  a  perfect  Dombey!  / 
aevts  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life !  " 

"  Bnt  what  is  this  about  Fanny,  herself?  "  said  Mr.  Bombey.  "  How- 
is  Fanny  F  " 

"  My  dear  Paul,"  returned  Louisa,  "  it  'a  nothing  whatever.  Take 
my  word,  it's  nothing  whatever.  There  is  exhaustion,  certainly,  but 
nothing  like  what  I  underwent  myself,  either  with  Qeorge  or  Frederick. 
An  effort  is  necessary.  That 's  wl.  If  dear  Fanny  were  a  Dombey ! — 
But  I  dare  say  she  '11  make  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  she  '11  make  it.  Know- 
ing it  to  be  required  of  her,  as  a  duty,  of  course  she  11  make  it,  Hy  dear 
Puil.  it  'a  very  weak  and  sUly  of  me,  I  know,  to  be  so  trembly  and  shakey 
&Dm  head  to  foot ;  but  I  am  so  very  queer  that  I  must  ask  you  for  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  morsel  of  thst  cake.  1  thought  I  should  have  fallen  out  of 
the  staircase  window  as  I  came  down  from  seeing  detir  Fanny,  and  that 
tiddy  ickle  sing."  These  last  wDrds  originated  in  a  sudden  vivid  reminis* 
cence  of  the.  baby. 

They  were  succeeded  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

"Sirs.  Chick,"  said  a  very  bland  female  voice  outside,  "how  are  you 
DOW,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Paul,"  said  Louisa  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
"  it 's  Mies  Toz.  The  kindest  cieature  1  I  never  could  have  got  here  with- 
out her !  Miss  Tox,  my  brother  Mr.  Dombey.  Paul  my  dear,  my  very 
particular  friend  Miss  Tox." 

The  lady  thus  specially  presented,  was  a  long  lean  figure,  wearing  such 
a  faded  air  that  she  seemed  not  to  have  been  made  in  what  linen-drapers 
call  "  fast  colours  "  originally,  and  to  have,  by  little  and  little,  washed  out. 
But  for  this  she  might  have  been  described  as  the  very  pink  of  general 
propitiation  and  politeness.  From  a  long  habit  of  listening  admiringly  to 
eTerytbtng  th^  was  said  in  her  presence,  and  looking  at  the  speakers  as  if 
she  were  mentally  engaged  in  taking  off  impressions  of  their  images  upon 
her  soul,  never  to  part  with  the  same  but  with  life,  her  head  luid  C|uite 
settled  on  one  side.  Her  hands  had  contracted  a  spasmodic  habit  of 
laisiiig  themselves  of  thnr  own  accord  as  in  involuntary  admiration.  Her 
e^es  were  liable  to  a  similar  affection.  She  had  the  scrftest  voice  that  ever 
was  beard ;  and  her  nose,  stupendously  aquiline,  had  a  httle  knob  in  the 
very  centre  or  key-stone  of  the  bridge,  whence  it  tended  downwards  to- 
wanla  her  &ce,  aa  in  an  invincible  determination  nev»  to  turn  up  at 
anything. 

Hiss  Tox's  dress,  though  perfectly  genteel  and  good,  had  a  certain  cha- 
lacter  of  sogulatity  and  scantiness.  She  was  accustomed  to  wear  odd 
weedy  little  Sowers  in  her  bonnets  and  caps.  Strange  grasses  were  some- 
times perceived  in  her  hair ;  and  it  was  observed  by  the  curious,  of  all  her 
collars,  frills,  tuckers,  wristbands,  and  other  gossamer  articles — indeed  of 
everything  she  wore  which  had  two  ends  to  it  intended  to  unite — that  the 
two  ends  were  never  on  good  terms,  and  wouldn't  quite  meet  without  a 
stru^le.  She  had  furry  articles  for  winter  wear,  aa  tippets,  boas,  and 
muffs,  which  8tood.up  on  end  in  a  rampant  manner,  and  were  not  at  all 
sleek.  She  was  mudi  givrai  to  the  carrying  about  of  small  bags  with  snaps 
to  them,  that  went  off  like  little  pistols  when  they  were  shut  up;  and  when 
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full-diessed,  she  nore  Tonnd  her  neck  the  barrenest  of  loclrets,  representing 
a  fishey  old  eye,  witK  no  a;[^>roach  to  speculation  in  it.  Tbeae  and  other 
appeanincea  of  a  similar  nature,  had  served  to  propagate  the  opiniMt,  that 
Mim  Tox  waa  a  lady  of  what  is  called  a  limited  independence,  whi(4i  she 
turned  to  the  beat  account.  Possibly  her  minciiig  gait  encouraged  the 
bdief,  and  suggested  that  her  dipping  a  step  of  ordinary  composa  into  two 
or  three,  originated  in  her  habit  of  toaking  the  most  of  everything. 

"  I  un  sure,"  sod  Uim  Tox,  with  a  prodigious  curtsey,  "  that  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Mr.  Dombey  is  a  dHtinction  whicJi  I  have 
toi^  sought,  but  very  little  expected  at  the  present  moment.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Chick — ^may  I  say  Louisa  1 " 

Mrs.  Chick  took  Miss  Tox's  hand  in  hers,  rested  the  fijot  of  her  wine- 
glass upon  it,  lepressed  a  tear,  and  said  m  a  low  voice  "  Bless  you  I " 

"  My  dear  Louisa  then,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "my  sweet  friend,  how  are  yon 
now?" 

"  Better,"  Mrs.  Chide  returned.  "  Take  some  wine,  Ton  have  been 
ahnost  as  anxious  as  I  have  been,  and  must  want  it,  I  am  snie." 

Mr.  Dombey  of  course  officiated. 

"Miss  Tox,  PmiI,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  still  retaining  her  hand, 
"  knowing  how  much  I  have  been  interested  in  the  anticipation  <rf  the 
event  of  to-day,  has  been  working  at  a  little  gift  for  Fanny,  which  I  pro- 
mised to  present.  It  is  only  a  pincushion  for  the  toilette  taUe,  Paul,  but 
I  do  say,  and  will  say,  and  most  say,  that  Miss  Tox  haa  very  javttily 
adapted  the  sentiment  to  the  occasion.  I  call '  Welcome  little  Draibey ' 
Poetry,  myself," 

"  Is  that  the  device  ?  "  inquired  her  brother. 

"  That  is  the  device,"  retmrned  Louisa. 

"But  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox 
in  a  tone  of  low  and  earnest  entreaty,  "  that  nothing  but  the — I  have  sodm 
difficolty  in  expressing  mys^ — iJie  dubiousness  of  the  result  would  have 
induced  me  to  take  so  great  a  liberty  i  'Welcome,  Master Domb^,'  would 
have  been  much  more  congenial  to  my  fecJings,  as  I  em  sure  yon  know. 
Bnt  the  uneertsmty  attendant  on  angelic  strangers,  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
what  must  otherwise  appear  an  nuwrnnrntable  hmiliarity."  Miss  Tox 
made  a  gracefiil  bend  as  nie  spoke,  in  ftvour  of  Mr.  Dombey,  wtraft  that 
gentleman  graciously  acknowledged.  Even  the  sort  of  rect^nition  of 
Dombey  and  Sou,  conveyed  in  tbe  f(»«going  conversation,  was  so  pahtable 
to  him,  that  his  aster,  Mrs.  Chick — though  he  affected  to  ccmsioer  her  a 
weak  good-natured  person — had  perhaps  more  influence  over  him  than 
anybody  else. 

"  Well  1 "  said  Mra.  Chick,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  after  this,  I  fixgive 
Fanny  everything  I " 

It  was  a  declaration  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  Mrs.  Chick  felt  that  it 
did  her  good.  Not  that  she  had  anything  particular  to  forgive  in  her 
sister-in-law,  nor  indeed  anything  at  all,  except  her  having  marrMd  her 
brotlMT — in  itself  a  species  of  audacity — and  her  having,  in  the  cotme 
of  events,  given  birth  to  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy  :  which  as  Mrs.  Chii^  had 
frequently  observed,  was  not  quite  what  she  had  expected  of  her,  and  was 
not  a  pleasuit  return  for  all  the  attention  and  distinction  she  had  met  with. 

Mr.  Dombey  beii^  hastify  nmmoned  out  of  the  room  at  tfais  moment, 
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the  two  ladies  wcie  left  aloBe  togtitier.  Miia  Tsi  immeduttely  became 
spasmodic. 

"  I  knew  ;0D  would  admire  my  brother.  I  told  you  h>  befordiud,  my 
dear,"  said  Louisa. 

Hua  Tox's  hands  and  eyei  exneseed  how  mndL 

"Aad  as  to  his  property,  my  dear '." 

"Ab!"  said  Misa  Toz,  with  deep  feeling. 

"Im — aienset" 

"Bat  his  deportmeat,  my  dear  Louisa  1"  said  Misa  Ton..  "  His  pe- 
aence  I  His  dignity  I  Mo  pMrfarait  that  I  haTe  ever  seen  of  any  (we  has 
been  half  so  replete  with  those  ^palities.  Something  so  stately,  you  1mow  t 
so  tmeompromiHDg :  so  v«y  wide  aeross  the  cheat :  to  opiif^t  1  A  pecu- 
oiaiy  I>uke  of  York,  my  lore,  and  nothing  short  of  it  I  said  Miss  Tox. 
"  That's  what  /  sboold  designate  him." 

"Why  my  dear  Psull"  exdaimed  his  sister,  as  he  returned,  "yon  lotA 
qnitepalel    There's  nothing  the  natter?" 

"  I  ton  sorry  to  soy,  Looua,  that  th^  tell  me  that  Fanny — " 

"  Now  my  dear  Paol,"  lebnned  his  sister  rising,  "  don't  behere  h.  If 
yon  hare  ai^  reUanee  on  my  experienoa,  Paul,  yoa  may  rest  assmod  that 
tkne  is  nothn^  wanting  but  an  effort  onPamiy^s  part.  And  that  effort," 
she  cmtinued,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  a^jii^tuig  her  cap  and  gloves,  in 
a  buaineas-Uke  manner,  "  she  must  be  encouraged,  and  really,  if  necessaiy, 
u^ed  to  make.     Now  my  dear  Paul,  come  up  «t«in  with  me." 

Mr.  Dmnbey,  irtio,  beiadee  being  geoerally  infiuenoed  by  his  sister  for 
tte  reason  abrac^  mentioned,  had  reaUy  fiath  in  her  as  an  expa-ienoed  and 
trastline  matron,  aequieseed ;  and  followed  her,  at  once,  to  the  sick  chamber. 

The  lady  lay  npop  her  bed  as  he  had  left  her,  dMpmgbier  little  daoghtOT 
to  her  breast.  The  child  clung  close  about  her,  witn  the  some  intena^  aa' 
be&xe,  sad  never  raised  her  hewl,«-m<rrBd  her  soft  cheek  from  hear  mother's 
&ee,  <nr  locked  on  those  who  stood  aroond,  or  spc^e,  cr  moved,  or  shed  a 
tear. 

"  Beslleae  without  the  tittle  girl,"  the  Doctor  whispered  Mr.  Daaihey. 
"We  (bsnd  it  beat  to  have  her  in  again." 

There  was  such  a  solemn  stillness  round  the  bed ;  and  the  two  medical 
attendants  seemed  to  look  on  the  impassive  form  with  so  much  compassion 
and  so  little  hope,  that  Mrs.  Chick  was  for  the  moment  diverted  from  her 
purpose.  But  presently  summoning  courage,  and  what  she  called  presence 
of  mind,  she  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  said  in  the  low  precise  tone  of 
one  who  «ideavours  to  awaken  a  sleeper : 

'■Fannyl    PanDyl" 

Thete  was  no  sound  in  answer  but  the  load  ticking  of  Mr.  Itombey's 
watdi  and  Doctrar  Parker  Pepa'a  watt^  whieh  teemed  m  the  siknec  to  be 

"taoBir,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chide,  with  assumed  h^tness,  "here's 
Mr.  Dombey  come  to  see  yos.  Won't  you  speak  to  him  P  They  want  to 
h^  yoar  fittle  boy — iht  htbj,  Panny,  yoa  know ;  yon  have  h^dly  seen 
Imn  yet,  I  thank — in  bed ;  but  they  esn  t  till  yon  nose  yonrsdf  a  little. 
Zhm't  yon  think  it 's  time  you  roused  yourself  a  Utile  P     Eh  ?" 

She  bent  her  e«r  to  the  bed,  and  hstened :  at  the  same  time  looking 
rotod  at  the  bystandors,  and  hdding  up  her  finger. 
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"£U?"  she  repeated,  " what  nas  it  you  said  Fanny ?  1  didu't  hear 
you." 

No  word  or  aoimd  in  anawer.  Mir.  Dombey'a  watch  and  Dr.  Parker 
Peps'a  watch  seemed  to  be  racing  faster. 

"Now,  really  Fanny  my  dear,"  said  the  sisier-in-Iaw,  altering  her  posi- 
tion, and  spealong  less  confidently,  aad  more  earnestly,  in  spite  of  herself, 
"  I  shall  have  to  be  quite  cross  wiUi  you,  if  you  don't  rouse  youTself.  It  'a 
necessary  for  you  to  make  an  effort,  and  perh^s  a  very  great  and  painfid 
efibrt  which  you  are  not  disposed  to  make ;  but  this  Is  a  world  <rf  sBbit 
you  know,  Fanny,  and  we  must  never  yield,  when  so  much  depends  upon 
us.     Come!    Try!    I  must  really  aoold  you  if  you  don't!" 

The  race  in  the  ensuing  pause  was  tierce  and  fiuious.  The  watchea 
seemed  to  jostle,  and  to  trip  each  other  up. 

"Fanny!"  said  Louisa,  glandng  round,  with  a  gathering  alarm.  "Only 
took  at  me.  Only  open  your  eyes  to  show  me  that  you  hear  and  under- 
stand me;  will  youP     Glood  Heaven,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  done!" 

The  two  mescal  attendants  exchai^ed  a  look  across  the  bed ;  and  the 
Physidan,  stooping  down,  whispered  in  the  child's  ear.  Not  having  under- 
stood the  purport  of  his  whisper,  the  little  creature  turned  her  perfectly 
coloQiless  face,  and  deep  dark  eyes  towards  him ;  but  without  loosening 
licr  hold  in  the  least. 


The  little  voice,  lamiliai  and  dearly  loved,  awakened  some  show  of  con- 
sdousness,  even  at  that  ebb.  For  o  moment,  the  closed  CTe-Uds  trembled, 
and  the  nostril  quivered,  and  the  fointest  shadow  of  a  smile  was  seen. 

<■  Mama  I"  cried  the  child  sobbing  aloud.    "  Oh  dear  Mama  1  oh  dear 

The  Doctor  geutiy  brushed  the  scattered  ringlets  of  the  child,  aside  from 
tiie  face  and  mouth  of  the  mother.  Alas  how  calm  they  lay  there ;  how 
Uttle  breath  there  was  to  stir  them  I 

Thtia,  dinging  fast  to  that  slight  spar  within  her  arms,'  the  mother  drifted 
out  upon  the  dark  and  uuknown  sea  that  rolls  round  alt  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II, 


"  I  SHALL  never  cease  to  ocmgratulate  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  on 
having  said,  when  I  little  thought  what  was  m  store  for  us, — ^really  as  if  I 
was  inspired  by  something, — that  I  forgave  poor  dear  Fanny  eveiytliing. 
Whatever  happens,  ttiat  must  always  he  a  comfort  to  me  1" 

Mrs.  Chick  made  this  impressive  observation  in  the  drawing-room,  al^ 
having  descended  thither  from  the  inspection  of  the  Mantua-Makers  up- 
stairs, who  were  busy  on  the  family  mourning.  She  delivered  it  for  the 
b^oof  of  Mr.  Chick,  who  was  a  stout  bald  gentleman,  with  a  very  large 
&ce,  and  his  hands  continually  in  his  pockets,  and  who  had  a  tenden<y  in 
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his  nature  to  wMstk  ond  hum  tunes,  which,  sensible  of  the  indeconun  of 
nidi  sounds  in  a.  house  of  grief,  he  was  at  some  pains  to  repress  at  present. 

"Don't  you  over-eiert  youFsdf,  Loo,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  "or  you'll  be 
laid  up  with  spasms,  I  see.  Bight  tol  loor  nil !  Bless  my  soul,  I  forgot ! 
We  're  here  one  day  and  gone  the  next  I" 

fin.  Chick  contented  herself  with  a  glance  of  reproof,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  thread  of  her  discourse. 

"  I  am  snre,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  this  heart-rending  occurrence  will  be  a 
warning  to  all  of  as,  to  accustom  ourselves  to  rouse  oursdres  and  to  make 
efforts  in  time  where  tlu^  're  required  of  us.  There  's  a  moral  in  every- 
thing, if  we  woidd  only  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  will  be  our  own  faults  if 
we  loae  sight  of  this  one." 

Mr.  Chick  invaded  the  grave  silence  which  ensued  on  this  remark  with 
the  singularly  inappropriate  air  of  '  A  cobbler  there  was ;'  and  checking 
himself,  in  some  confusion,  observed,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  our  own 
bulls  if  we  didn't  improve  such  melancholy  occasions  as  the  present. 

"Which  might  be  better  improved,  I  should  think,  Mr,  C,"  retorted 
his  hdpmate,  ^ter  a  short  pause,  "  than  by  the  introduction,  either  of  the 
GoU^e  hornpipe,  or  the  equally  muneaning  and  unfeeling  remark  of  rump- 
te-iddity,  bow-wow-wow  I" — which  Mr.  Chick  had  indeed  indulged  in,  under 
his  brettth,  and  which  Mrs.  Chick  repeated  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn. 

"  Merely  habit,  my  dear,"  pleaded  Mr,  Chick, 

"Nonsense!  Habit  I"  returned  his  wife.  "  If  jou 're  a  rational  being, 
don't  make  such  ridiculous  excuses.  Habit  I  K  1  was  to  get  a  habit  (as 
you  call  it)  of  walking  on  the  ceiling,  like  the  flies,  I  should  hear  enough 
of  it,  I  dare  say." 

It  appeared  so  probable  that  such  a  habit  might  be  attended  with  some 
d^ree  of  notoriety,  that  Mr.  Chick  didn't  venture  to  dispute  the  position. 

"  How 's  the  ^by.  Loo  P  "  asked  Mr.  Chick :  to  change  the  subject, 

"  Wliat  Baby  do  you  meanP"  answered  Afrs,  Chick.  "  I  am  sure  the 
uonung  I  have  had,  with  that  dining-room  down  stairs  one  mass  of 
balKea,  no  one  in  their  senses  would  believe." 

"  One  mass  of  babies  !"  repeated  Mr,  Chick,  staring  with  an  alarmed 
expreaaitm  about  him. 

"  It  would  have  occurred  to  most  men,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  that  poor 
dear  Faimy  being  no  more,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  Nurse." 

"  Oh !  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Chick,  "  Toor-nil — such  is  life,  I  mean.  I  hope 
you  are  suited,  my  dear." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Mrs.  Chick  ;  "  nor  likely  to  be,  so  br  as  I  can 
ux.     Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  child  is — " 

"  Goin^  to  the  very  Deuce,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  thoughtfully,  "  to  be  sure." 

Admonished,  however,  that  he  had  committed  himself,  by  the  indignation 
expreased  in  Mrs.  Chick's  countenance  at  the  idea  of  a  Dombey  going 
iMre  i  and  thinldng  to  atone  for  his  misconduct  by  a  bright  suggestion, 
he  added: 

"  Couldn't  something  temporary  be  done  with  a  teapot  ?" 

If  he  had  meant  to  bring  the  suhject  prematfirely  to  a  dose,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  mor^  effecSially.  After  looking  at  him  for  some  moments 
m  ulent  resignation,  MJs.  Chick  walked  mqestically  to  the  window  and 
peeped  tbroo^  the  blind,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  wheels.    Mr.  Chick, 
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finding  that  liis  destiny  was,  for  the  time,  agfunat  him,  said  no  in(»re,  and 
walked  off.  But  it  was  not  always  thus  with  Mr.  Chick.  He  was  often 
in  the  ascendant  himself,  and  at  those  times  pmn^ted  Loaisa  nmndly.  In 
their  matrimonial  bickerings  th^  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  wdl-matched, 
fairlj-baianced,  give-and-take  couple.  It  would  hare  been,  general^ 
spedung,  very  difficult  to'  hare  betted  on  the  winner.  Often  when  Mr. 
Chick  seemed  beaten,  he  would  suddenly  make  a  start,  torn  the  tables, 
clatter  them  about  the  ears  of  Ura.  Chick,  and  cany  all  before  him.  Being 
liable  himself  to  siniilai  nnlooked-for  checks  from  Mrs.  Chick,  their  tittle 
contests  uroalty  posseaaed  a  character  of   unoertaintf  ^hat  was  voy 


Miss  Toz  had  arrived  on  the  wheels  just  now  allnded  to,  md  cams 
nmniug  into  the  room  in  a  fareatblees  condition.  '     ., 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  is  ttte  Tacaiu^  still  munppliedP" 

"  Yon  good  soni,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chide. 

"Then,  my  dear  Lovusa,"  retomed  Miss  Tox,  "I  hope  md  believ»— 
bat  in  one  moment,  my  dear,  I  '11  introduce  the  party." 

Smming  down  stairs  again  as  fast  as  site  had  nm  up,  Mias  Tox  got  tbe 
parly  out  of  the  hackney  coadi,  and  soon  retnmed  with  it  nnder  conToy. 

It  then  appeared  that  she  had  used  the  word,  not  in  its  legal  or  Imsinesa 
aocejotation,  when  it  merely  eniresses  an  indindoal,  bat  as  a  BOnn  of 
multitude,  or  signifying  many  :  for  Mias  Tox  escorted  a  plvonp  rosy-dieeked 
wholesome  apple-faced  young  w(»nan,  with  an  infant  in  ner  arms;  a  yoonger 
woman  not  so  {^ump,  but  apple-fiiced  also,  who  led  a  plump  aad  apple- 
heeA  <iild  in  each  hand ;  another  plnmp  and  also  ajqtle-Caced  boy  who  walked 
by  himself ;  and  finally,  a  plump  and  apple-faced  man,  who  carried  in  hia 
arms  another  plnmp  and  ajmWAced  boy,  whom  he  stood  down  on  tiie 
floor,  and  admoniBhed,  in  a  bnaky  whispo-,  to  "  kitch  hold  (^  h^  kanther 
Johuny." 

"Hy  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "Imoini^  ytmr  gnut  anxiety,  and 
wishi)^  to  r^ere  it,  I  posted  off  n^adf  to  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Boyal 
Married  Females,  which  you  had  faigot,  md  pnt  tbe  qaesti<»,  Was  there 
anybo^tbere  that  tbey  thought  would  niit  ?  No,  thenr  said  tboie  was 
not.  When  they  gave  me  that  answer,  I  do  assnre  yos,  »y  dear,  I  was 
almost  driven  to  de^Mir  on  your  aecmnit.  Bnt  rt  did  ao  happen,  that  one 
of  the  Boyal  Harried  Fem^ea,  heaiii^  tihe  inquiry,  renin^d  the  matron 
of  another  who  bad  gone  to  her  own  home,  aitd  who,  she  aaid,  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  most  satisfactoiy.  The  moment  I  heard  this,  and  had  it 
corroborated  by  tbe  matron — excellent  refatoces  and  animpeadable 
character — I  got  the  address,  my  dear,  and  posted  off  again." 

"  Like  the  dear  good  Tox,  yon  aie  I "  said  Louisa. 

"  Not  at  all,"  letomed  Misa  Tox.  "  Don't  scy  so.  Arriring  at  the 
home  (tbe  cleanest  place,  my  dear!  Toa  might  eat  yosr  dinner  off  the 
floor),  I  foimd  the  whole  family  sittii^  at  tiMe ;  and  fee&ig  that  no 
account  of  them  coidd  be  half  so  comfmrt^le  to  you  and  Mr.  Dombey  aa 
tbe  siffht  of  them  all  together,  I  Inot^ht  thent  all  viray.  "  Tkia  gende- 
man,'  said  Mias  Tox,  pcqrting  out  the  iffileAaed  man,  "ia  tbe  &tiier. 
Will  yon  bare  the  goo^esa  to  come  a  Uttfe  forward,  Sit" 

The  aj^ile-foced  man  baring  riieepail^etnBi^ed  with  this  request,  stood 
«hiid£ng  and-grinning  in  a  boat  row. 
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'"ma  u  lua  wife,  of  eonne,"  said  Miss  Tox,  singlte^  out  the  yoang 
woman  with  the  bc^.     "  How  do  yon  do,  PtJly  ?  " 

"I'm  ptetty  well,  I  thank  joii,  Ha'tun,"  said  PoSy. 

^  way  of  bringng  her  out  dcxteroualy,  Miss  Tox  had  nudethe  iacpuTy 
as  in  emdescmsion  to  an  old  aoqnaintance  whom  she  hadn't  seen  for  a 
forbught  or  so. 

"  I  'm  ^od  to  hear  it,"  said  Miae  Tos.  "  The  other  yovmg  wubid  is 
her  nmnarried  sister  who  lives  with  them,  and  would  take  care  of  her 
duldren.     Her  name 's  Jemima.     How  do  yon  do,  Jemima  f  " 

"  I  'm  pretty  well,  I  thmk  yon,  Ma'am,"  retnmed  Jemima. 

"  I  'm  Tery  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,"  said  Misa  Tox.  "  I  hope  yos  II 
keep  BO.  Kve  iMdien.  Yonngest  aiz  weeks.  The  fine  little  boy  with 
the  bliater  on  his  nose  is  the  eldest.  The  blister,  I  beheve,"  said  Mim 
Tox,  looking  lousd  upon  the  fiunflr,  "  is  not  eoostitntional,  but  acd- 
dentalF" 

The  ap[de-faced  m»i  was  nnd«ntood  to  growl,  "  Flat  iron." 

"  I  bt^  yo«r  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Uiss  Tox,  "  did  yoo? — " 

"Rat  iron,"  he  i^ieated. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Tox.  "  Tea  !  quite  true.  I  forgot.  The  little 
ereature,  in  his  mother's  absence,  smeH  a  wann  flat  iron.  Ton  're  quite 
riglit,  Sir,  Yon  were  going  to  hare  the  goodness  to  inf<vm  me,  when  wn 
arrived  at  the  door,  that  yon  were  by  trade,  a — " 

"  StiAa,"  said  the  mtti. 

"  A  choket  1 "  said  Miss  Tox,  quite  aghast. 

"  StdoT,"  said  the  man.     "  Btema  ingine," 

"  Oh-h  I    Yes  I "   retamed  Hias  Tox,  lookii^  thonghtfblly  at  him,  and 
aeeming  atiB  to  bore  hot  a  very  imperfect  underatandii^  of  his 
"  And  how  do  yoQ  hke  it.  Sir  ? 

"  Which,  Mum  ? "  said  the  man. 

"That,"  leirfied  Miss  Toi.     "  Yow  trade." 

"Okl  Pretty  wen.  Hum.    The  aahea  sometimes  geta  in  here;" 
hia  cheat ;  "  and  makn  a  man  apeak  gralf,  as  at  the  present  time.    But  it 
M  aahcs.  Hum,  not  crastiness." 

Ifise  Tox  seemed  to  be  so  tittle  enhghtened  by  this  reply,  as  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  paraning  the  sobjeet.  But  tSiw.  Chick  rehered  her,  by 
mtering  into  a  doae  private  examinaticm  of  PoOy,  her  children,  her  mar- 
viage  CAtifieate,  testhnoniala,  tmA  ao  forth,  fmy  coming  out  unscathed 
fin>m  this  ordeal,  Hn.  Chid  withdrew  with  her  reptwt  to  her  Intitha'B 
nxm,  and  as  an  enqihatic  comment  on  it,  and  ctHTMnration  of  it,  carried 
the  two  rosiest  little  TooAea  with  her.  Toodle  being  the  fom£y  name  of 
the  a{^)le4Mwd  family. 

Ur.  Dimbey  had  temaiiMd  in  Us  awn  apartment  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  shaoibed  in  visions  of  the  youth,  education,  and  destinatirai  of  his 
baby  sou.  SometluDg  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Ms  cod  heart,  colder  and 
hesTier  than  its  ordinuy  load ;  but  it  was  more  &  sense  of  the  t^ild'a  loas 
than  hia  own,  awakenii^  within  him  an  ahnoot  uigry  enrow.  That  the 
life  and  pmgreM  oU  which  he  btntt  such  hopes,  should  be  endangered  in  the 
OBtset  1^  so  mean  a  want ;  that  Dmnbey  and  Son  shoakl  be  tottering  for 
a  narae,  wae  a  son  hnmi&Btion.  And  yet  in  his  pride  and  jeriousy,  he 
viewed  witt  ao  mu^  bitteness  the  thoa^t  of  beji!^  dependent  for  the 
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very  fint  step  towatdB  the  accompliBhment  of  hu  soul's  desiie,  on  &  hired 
serving-woman  who  would  be  to  the  child,  for  the  time,  all  that  even  Am 
alliance  could  have  made  his  own  wife,  that  in  every  new  rfjection  of  a 
candidate  he  felt  a  secret  pleasure.  The  time  had  now  come,  however, 
when  he  could  no  longer  b«  divided  between  these  two  sets  of  feelings. 
The  less  so,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  flaw  in  the  title  of  Fdl;  Toodle  after 
his  sister  had  set  it  forth,  with  many  commendations  on  the  indefotigable 
friendship  of  Miss  Tox. 

"  These  children  look  healthy,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  But  to  think  of 
their  some  day  flBiming  ^  sort  of  relationship  to  Paul  I  Take  them  awi^, 
Louisa  I  Iiet  me  see  tMs  woman  and  her  husband." 

Mrs.  Chick  bore  off  the. tender  pair  of  Toodles,  and  presently  returned 
with  that  tougher  couple  whose  presence  her  brother  had  commanded. 

"  My  good  woman, '  said  Mr.  Dombey  turning  round  in  his  easy  chair, 
as  one  piei^e,  and  not  as  a  man  with  limhs  and  joints,  "  I  understand  you 
are  poor,  and  wish  to  earn  money  by  nursing  the  little  boy,  my  son,  who 
has  oeen  so  prematurely  deprived  of  what  can  never  be  replaced.  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  adding  to  the  comforts  of  your  family  by  that  means. 
So  far  as  I  can  tell,  you  seem  to  be  a  deserving  object.  But  I  mnst 
impose  one  or  two  conditions  on  you,  before  you  enter  my  house  in  that 
capacity.  While  you  ore  here,  I  must  stipulate  that  you  are  always  known 
as — say  as  Bichards — an  ordinary  name,  and  convenient.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  be  known  as  Bichards?  You  had  better  consult  your 
husband." 

As  the  husband  did  nothing  but  chuckle  and  grin,  and  continually  draw 
his  right  hand  across  his  mouth,  moistening  the  palm,  Mrs.  Toodle,  after 
nudging  him  twice  or  thrice  in  vain,  dropped  a  curtsey  and  replied  "  that 
perhf^M  if  she  was  to  be  called  out  of  her  name,  it  would  be  considered  in 
the  wages." 

"Oh,  of  conrse,"  said  Mr.  Domb^.  "I  desire  to  make  it  a  question 
of  wages,  altogether.  Now  Bichar^,  if  you  nurse  my  bereaved  diild,  I 
wish  you  to  remember  this  always.  You  will  receive  a  liberal  stipend  in 
return  for  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which,  I 
wish  you  to  see  as  little  of  your  family  as  possible.  When  those  duties 
cease  to  be  required  and  rendered,  and  the  stipend  ceases  to  be  paid,  there 
is  on  end  of  aU  rdationa  between  us.    Do  you  nnderstand  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Toodle  seemed  doubtful  about  it  i  and  as  to  Toodle  himself,  he 
had  evidently  no  doubt  whatever,  that  be  was  all  abroad. 

"  You  hare  diildren  of  your  own,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  I^  >s  not  at 
ail  in  this  bargain  that  you  need  become  attached  to  my  diild,  or  tiiat  my 
child  need  become  attadied  to  you.  I  don't  expect  or  desire  anything  of 
the  kind.  Quite  the  reverse.  Wlien  yon  go  away  from  here,  you  will 
have  concluded  what  is  a  mere  matter  of  ba^ain  and  sale,  hinng  and 
letting :  and  will  stay  away.  The  child  will  cease  to  remember  you ;  and 
you  will  cease,  if  you  please,  to  remember  the  child." 

Mrs.  Toodle,  with  a  little  more  color  in  her  cheeks  than  she  had  had 
before,  said  "  she  hoped  she  knew  her  place." 

"  I  hope  you  do,  Bichards,"  said  'hit.  Domb^.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
.  know  it  very  well.  Indeed  it  is  so  plain  and  t^vious  that  it  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.     Louisa,  my  dear,  arrange  with  Bichaids  about  money,  and 
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let  her  have  it  wbea  and  how  sfae  pleases.  Mr.  what  's-your-namp,  s  word 
with  you,  if  you  please ! " 

Thiu  arrested  on  the  threshold  as  he  was  following  his  wife  out  of  the 
loom,  Toodle  returned  and  con&onted  Mr,  Dombey  alone.  He  waa  a 
strong,  loose,  roond-Bhouldered,  shufBing,  shaggy  fellow,  on  whom  his 
clothes  sst  negligently:  with  a  good  deal  of  hair  and  whisker,  deepened  in 
its  natural  tint,  periiaps  by  smoke  and  ooal-dust :  hard  knotty  hands :  and 
a  square  forehead,  as  coarse  in  grain  as  the  bark  of  an  OEik.  A  thorough 
cmtrast  in  all  respects,  to  Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  one  of  those  close* 
ahaved  dote-cnt  mouied  gentlemen  who  are  giossy  and  crisp  like  new  bank 
notes,  and  who  seem  to  be  artificially  braoed  and  ti^tened  aa  by  the 
attmulating  action  of  gcdden  shower-baths. 

"Toahave  a  son  I  believe P"  said  Mr.  Domb^. 

" Four  on 'em  3ir.     Pour  hims  and  a  her.     AUalivel" 

"  Why,  it's  as  much  as  you  can  afford  tokeep  themi"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  I  caaldn't  hardly  afford  but  one  thing  in  the  world  leas.  Sir." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  To  lose  'em  Sir." 

"Can  yon  read?"  asked  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Why,  not  partickler  Sir." 

"Write?" 

"With  chalk,  Sir?" 

"With  anything-?" 

"  I  could  make  shift  to  chalk  a  little  bit,  I  think,  if  I  was  put  to  it," 
kaid  Toodle  after  some  rettectioD. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  you  are  two  or  three  and  thirty  I 
sl^>poBe?" 

"  llieTesbouts,  I  suppose  Sir,"  answered  Toodle,  after  more  reflection. 

"Then  why  don't  you  leamP"  asked  Mr.  Dombey. - 

"  So  I  'm  a  going  to  Sir.  One  of  my  tittle  boya  is  agoing  to  learn  me, 
when  he  'a  old  enough,  and  been  to  school  himself." 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  looking  at  him  attentively,  and  with 
no  great  fovour,  as  he  stood  gazing  romid  tiie  room  (prindpally  round  the 
ecslmg)  and  still  drawing  his  hand  across  and  across  his  mouth.  "  You 
heard  what  I  said  to  your  wife  just  now?" 

"  Polfy  heertl  it,"  said  Toodle,  jerking  his  hat  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  with  an  air  of  pofeet  confidence  in  his  better  half. 
"  It 's  all  right." 

"  As  you  appear  to  leave  everything  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  frus- 
trated in  his  intention  of  impressing  his  views  still  more  distinctly  on  the 
luisband,  as  the  stronger  character,  "  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying 
anything  to  you." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Toodle.     "  Polly  heerd  it,     Si«  's  awake  Sir." 

*'  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer  then,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey  disap- 
pduted.     "Where  have  you  worked  all  your  life?" 

"  Mostly  underground  Sir,  'till  I  got  married.  I  come  to  the  level 
then.  I  "m  a  going  on  one  of  these  here  railroads  when  they  comes  into 
fan  phty." 

Aa  the  last  straw  breaks  the  laden  camd's  back,  this  piece  of  under* 
ground  information  crushed  the  sinking  spirits  of  Mr.  Dombey.     He 
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motioned  his  diiU'i  fostS'^tiier  to  tlie  door,  wrtio  dMUfftod  bv  no  metns 
unwillingly  :  and  then  turning  the  key,  paced  up  ana  down  uie  raom  in 
eolitaiy  wiefaiednew.  For  all  his  starred,  impenetzahle  digni^  and 
con^WBure,  he  wiped  blinding  tetm  fraca  liia  eyn  aa  bo  did  ao ;  and  often 
■aid,  with  au  emotion  of  which  hs  would  not,  for  the  world,  luve  bwl  a 
mtoeati  "  Poor  little  £^w  1" 

It  may  hare  been  eharactaristic  of  Mr.  Don^iey's  iwide,  that  he  pitJ^ 
bimaelf  through  the  child.  Not  poor  me.  Not  poor  widowo-,  orafidisg 
by  oeuatnunt  in  the  wife  of  an  ignorant  Hind  who  has  be«n  woridng 
'  mosUy  undergTOund '  all  his  life,  aod  yet  at  whose  dow  Death  hai  nsrer 
knocked,  and  at  wboae  poor  table  four  aons  daily  sit — but  poor  little 
fellow  1 

Those  words  being  on  his  lips,  it  occurred  to  hint — and  it  is  a&  instance 
of  the  strong  attraction  with  which  his  ht^ies  and  fears  uid  all  his  thoughts 
were  tending  to  <me  centra — that  a  great  ^^■"p***'""  was  being  [daced  in 
this  woman  a  way.  Her  iniaut  was  a  boy  too.  Now,  would  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  change  them  f 

Though  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  liad  dismissed  the  idea  aa  ranoatie 
and  uuUlcely — ^though  possible,  then  was  no  denying — he  eoiild  mt  help 
pursuing  it  so  far  as  to  entertain  within  himself  a  picture  of  what  his  con- 
dition would  be,  if  he  should  discover  such  an  imposture  when  he  was 
grown  old.  Whetho;  a  man  so  situated,  would  -be  able  to  pluck  away 
the  result  of  so  many  years  oi  usage,  confidence,  and  belief,  rami  tbe  im- 
postor, and  endow  a  stranger  with  it  f 

Aa  his  unusual  emotion  subsided,  thaaa  miaginngs  gradually  mdled 
away,  though  so  much  of  their  shadow  remained  bidund,  that  he  was  con- 
stant in  bjs  resolution  to  look  closely  after  Bichards  himself,  withoi^ 
appearing  to  do  so.  Being  now  in  an  easi»  fiaune  of  mind,  he  legarded 
the  woman's  station  as  rather  an  advantageona  circumstance  than  other- 
wise, by  placing,  in  itself,  a  broad  distance  between  her  and  the  diild,  and 
rendering  their  separation  easy  and  natural 

Meanwhile  terms  were  ratified  and  agreed  itpon  between  Mrs.  Chick  and 
Bichards,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Toi ;  and  Bichards  b^ng  with  mudi 
ceremony  invested  with  the  Dombey  baby,  as  if  it  wwe  an  Order,  reaigoed 
her  own,  with  many  tears  and  kisses,  to  Jemima.  Glasses  of  wine  who  then 
produced,  to  sustain  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  &mily. 

"You  11  take  a  glass  yourself.  Sir,  won't  yoaP"  said  Miss  T<n,  as 
Toodle  appested. 

"  Thankee,  Mum,"  said  Xoodle,  "  since  you  art  suppreaaing." 

"  And  you  'i«  very  glad  to  leave  your  dear  good  wife  in  such  a  oomlnt- 
aUe  home,  aiut  you,  SiiF"  aaid  JItLss  Tos,  nodding  and  winldiig  at  him 
stealthily. 

"  No,  Mum,"  said  Toodle.     "  Here  's  wishing  of  her  back  agin." 

Folly  cried  more  than  ever  at  this.  So  Mrs.  Chick,  who  had  ber  matronly 
apprehensions  that  this  indulgence  in  grief  might  be  prftjudicial  to  the  little 
Dombey  ("  add,  indeed,"  she  whispered  Miss  Tox),  hastened  to  the  rescue. 

"Your  little  child  will  thrive  charmingiy  with  your  sister  Jemima, 
Bichards,"  said  Mrs.  Chick  ;  "and  you  have  only  to  make  an  effort — this 
is  a  world  of  effort,  yon  know,  Bichuds — to  be  very  hspi^  indeed.  You 
have  been  already  measured  for  yout  mouniiug,  havm't  you,  BiduudjiF  " 
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"  Ye — ^yes,  ma'am,"  sobbed  Polly. 

"  And  it  Tl  fit  beautifully,  I  know,"  B(ud  Mrs.  Cluck,  "for  tlie  same 
young  person  has  made  me  many  dreaaes.     The  Yeiy  beat  materials,  too  1 " 

"  Lor,  you  '11  be  so  smart,"  said  Misa  Tox,  "  that  your  husband  won't 
know  you ;  will  you.  Sir  ?  " 

"  I  should  know  her,"  said  Toodle,  groffly,  "  auyhowa  and  auywhoes." 

Toodfe  was  eridiently  not  to  be  bought  ov«. 

"Aa  to  liTing,  Bichards,  you  know,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  "why,  the 
Toy  best  ofemythingwiil  be  at  your  di^KwaL  Yon  will  oidW  your  little 
£ima  eMfy  day ;  aad  aaytlting  you  take  a  &iiey  to,  I  'm  van  mil  be  n 
lead^  prorided  ■■  if  tou  were  a  1«^." 

"Ym,  to  be  auml  nid  Miss  Tox,  keeping  op  the  ball  with  gn>t 
^mpathy.     "  And  aa  to  porter ! — quite  nnlimited,  will  it  not,  Louiaa  P  " 

"  Oh,  certfiii^  1  "  retwned  Mrs,  Chick  in  tbe  same  tone.  "  With  a 
little  afaatineDce,  you  know,  my  deat,  in  point  of  vegetables." 

"  And  pieUee,  perhaps,"  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

**  With  auch  exceptions,"  aaidLouisB,  "  she  11  consult  her  dioice  entirely, 
sad  be  mider  no  leatiaiitt  at  all,  my  love." 

"  And  then,  d  ooune,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  however  fbnd  she  is 
of  ha  own  dear  little  duld — and  I  'm  sure,  Lomss,  jpm  don't  bkme  her 
fer  bong  fond  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  1 "  cried  Ura.  Chick  benignantly. 

**  StiH,"  reenmed  Misa  Tox,  "  she  naturally  muat  be  interested  in  her 
yuong  charge,  aad  most  consider  it  a  privilege  to  see  a  little  chonib  doaely 
eonnectod  -with  the  si^Krior  dMsea,  gradualh  nnfiMng  itself  from  day  to 
day  at  ooe  oommon  fountain.    Is  it  not  so,  Louisa  ? " 

"  Moat  mdonbtedly  I "  aaid  Mrs.  Chii^.  "  You  aee,  my  lore,  she  'a 
liremAy  quite  nrntoitea  and  comfortable,  and  meana  to  ssy  good-tm  to  her 
aister  Jemima  and  her  litd«  pets,  and  her  good  honest  hnsbano,  with  a 
li^t  btut  and  a  smile,  don't  die,  my  dear  P 

"  Ok  m! "  cried  Miss  Tox.    "  To  be  sure  due  does ! " 

Notwnhlt«ndiBg  which,  however,  poor  Folly  embraoed  them  all  round 
in  great  dutress,  and  finally  ran  aw^  to  avoid  any  more  porticiUar  leave- 
talong  between  herself  and  the  children.  But  the  stratagem  hardly 
moceeded  ae  wdl  ae  it  deaerved ;  for  the  smallest  boy  but  one  divining  her 
intent,  immediately  began  swarming  up  atadrs  after  her — if  that  word  of 
donbtAil  etymdogy  be  admissible—on  Ms  arms  and  Ic^;  while  the  eldest 
(known  in  the  femily  by  the  name  of  Biler,  in  mnembrance  of  the  steam 
engine)  beat  a  demoniacal  tattoo  with  his  boots,  exiaessiTe  of  gprief ;  in 
whkh  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 

A  qnmitity  of  oranges  and  hal^Mnce,  thrust  indiscriminately  on  each 
young  Toodle,  (decked  the  first  viotenoe  of  their  regret,  and  the  family 
were  ^eedily  transported  to  their  own  home,  by  means  of  the  hackney* 
coadi  kept  in  waiting  for  that  pnrpose.  The  children  nnder  the  guardian- 
shm  of  Jemima,  blm^ed  up  the  window,  and  dropped  out  oranges  and 
faal^ienee  all  the  way  along.  Mi.  Toodle  himself  preferred  to  ride  behind 
among  the  spikes,  as  being  the  mode  of  conveyance  to  which  he  was  best 
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CHAPTER  III. 

L   FA.THBB,  IB   SBEH  AT  THX 


The  funerel  of  the  deceased  lady  liaring  been  "  perf<«med,"  to  tlie 
entire  gatisfaction  of  the  undertake',  at  well  as  of  the  neighbourhood  at 
large,  which  is  generally  disposed  to  be  captious  os  anch  a  pcdnt,  and  is 
prone  to  take  offence  at  any  omissions  ot  short~comiiigs  is  the  ceremonies, 
the  venous  members  of  Mr,  Dombey'a  household  subsided  into  their 
several  places  in  the  domestic  system.  That  smalt  world,  like  the  great 
one  out  of  doors,  had  the  capacity  of  easily  ftn^etting  its  dead ;  and  when 
the  cook  had  said  she  was  a  quiet-tempered  lady,  and  the  house-keq>er 
liad  said  it  was  the  common  lot,  and  the  butler  had  said  who  'd  have 
thought  it,  and  the  housemaid  had  said  she  couldn't  hardly  believe  it,  and 
the  footman  had  said  it  seemed  exactly  like  a  dream,  they  had  quite  worn 
the  subject  out,  and  b^;an  to  think  their  mourning  was  wearing  nul^  too. 

On  Sichards,  who  was  established  up-stairs  in  a  state  of  honourable 
captivity,  the  dawn  of  her  new  life  seemed  to  break  cold  and  grey.  Mr. 
Dombey's  house  was  a  la^  one,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  tall,  dark,  dread- 
fiifly  genteel  atreet  in  the  region  between  Portland-place  and  Biyanatone- 
equate.  It  was  a  comer  house,  with  great  wide  areas  containing  oeUars 
frowned  upon  by  barred  windows,  and  leered  at  by  crooked-eyed  doors 
leading  to  dustbmns.  It  was  a  house  of  dismal  state,  with  a  circular  back 
to  it,  containing  a  whole  suit  of  drawing-rooms  looking  upon  a  gravelled 
yard,  where  two  gaunt  trees,  with  blackened  trunks  and  branches,  rattled 
rather  than  rustled,  their  leaves  were  so  smoke-dried.  The  summer  sun 
was  never  on  the  street,  liiit  in  the  morning  about  breakfast  time,  when  it 
came  with  the  water-carts  and  the  old  clothes-men,  and  the  people  with 
geraniums,  and  the  umbrella  mender,  and  the  man  who  trilled  ike  Kttle 
bell  of  the  Dutch  clock  as  he  went  along.  It  was  soou  gone  again  to 
return  no  more  that  day ;  and  the  bands  of  music  and  the  straggling 
Punch's  shows  going  afUr  it,  lefl  it  a  prey  to  the  most  dismal  of  organs, 
and  whit«  mice ;  with  now  and  then  a  porcupine,  to  vary  the  entertain* 
ments ;  until  the  butlers  whose  families  were  dining  out,  b^;an  to  stand  at 
the  house  doors  in  the  twilight,  and  the  lamp-lighter  made  his  nightly 
fadure  in  attempting  to  brighten  up  the  street  with  gas. 

It  was  as  blank  a  house  inside  as  outside.  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
Mr.  Dombey  ordered  the  fiimiture  to  be  covca^  up — perhaps  to  preserve 
it  for  the  son  with  whom  his  plans  were  all  associated — and  the  rooms  to 
be  ungamished,  saving  such  as  he  retained  for  himself  on  the  ground  floor. 
Accordingly,  mysterious  shapes  were  made  of  tables  and  chairs,  heaped 
together  in  the  middle  of  rooms,  and  covered  over  with  great  wioding- 
sheets.  Bell-baudles,  window-bliiids,  and  looking-glasses,  being  pwered 
up  in  journals,  daily  and  weekly,  obtruded  fragmentary  accounts  of  deaths 
and  dreaded  murders.  Every  chandelier  or  lustre,  muffled  in  holland, 
looked  like  a  monstrous  tear  depending  from  the  ceiling's  ^e,     Odours, 
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u  firom  vaults  and  damp  placeB,  came  out  of  tlie  cbiumejg.  The  dead 
and  buried  lady  was  awful  in  a  picture-frame  of  ghaatly  bandages.  Eveiy 
gust  of  wind  that  rose,  brongti  eddying  rotmd  the  otmier  &om  the  aeigh- 
bouring  mewB,  aome  fragments  of  the  Btran  that  had  been  strewn  before 
the  house  when  she  waa  ill,  mildewed  remaina  of  which  were  still  dearing 
to  the  neighbouihood :  and  these,  being  always  drawn  by  aome  inviflible 
attraction  to  the  threshold  of  the  dirty  house  to  let  immediately  opposite, 
addressed  a  diamal  elo(^uence  to  Mi.  Dombey's  windows. 

The  apartments  which  Mr.  Dombey  reserved  for  hia  own  inhabiting, 
were  attainable  frtim  the  hall,  and  eonsisted  of  a  aitting-room ;  a  library, 
which  was  in  fact  a  dressing-room,  so  that  the  smell  of  hot-presaed  pfwer, 
rdlun,  morocco,  and  fiw^  leather,  contended  in  it  with  the  ameill  of 
divers  purs  of  boota ;  and  a  kind  of  ooneervatory  or  little  glass  brealdast- 
rocHD  b^ond,  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  trees  before  mentioned,  and, 
ga>tib%  speaking,  of  a  few  prowling  cata.  These  three  rooms  opened  upon 
one  another.  In  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Bombey  was  at  his  breakfast  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  first  mentioned  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  aftonoon 
when  he  came  home  to  dinner,  a  bell  was  rung  for  Bieharda  to  repair  to 
this  ^asB  chamber,  and  there  walk  to  and  fro  with  her  young  charge. 
Prom  the  glimpses  she  caught  of  Mr.  Dombciy  at  these  times,  sitting  in 
the  daA  distance,  looking  out  towards  the  infant  frvm  among  the  dark 
heavy  fiimiture— the  house  had  been  inhabited  for  years  by  his  father,  and 
in  many  of  its  appointments  was  old-&ishioned  and  grim — she  began  to 
enl«ttam  ideas  of  him  in  hia  aoUtary  state,  aa  if  he  were  a  lone  prisoner  in 
a  cell,  or  a  afrange  apparition  that  was  not  to  be  aoooated  or  understood. 

little  Paid  Domb^'s  foater-mother  had  led  t^  life  herself,  and  had 
carried  little  Paul  through  it  for  some  weeks  ;  and  had  returned  up  ataira 
one  day  from  a  melancholy  aauster  through  the  dreary  rooms  of  state  (she 
nev»  went  out  without  Mra.  Chick,  who  called  on  £a.e  mominga,  usually 
accompanied  by  Miss  Tox,  to  take  her  and  Baby  for  an  airing — or  in  othor 
woidi,  to  march  them  gravely  up  and  down  the  pavement,  like  a  walking 
fimeral) ;  when,  as  ahe  was  aitti^  in  her  own  room,  the  door  was  slowly 
and  qiuetly  opened,  and  a  dark-eyed  little  girl  looked  in. 

"  It 's  Miss  Florence  come  home  fnaa  her  aunt's,  no  doubt,"  thought 
Bicharda.  who  had  never  seen  the  child  before.     "  Hope  I  see  you  well 

"  Is  that  my  brother  f  "  asked  the  child,  pointing  to  the  Baby. 

"  Yes  my  pretty,"  answered  Bichards.    "  Come  and  kiss  him." 

But  the  child,  inetead  of  advandng,  looked  her  earnestly  in  the  foce, 
and  said: 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my  Mama  F  " 

"  Lord  bless  the  little  cieeter  1 "  cried  Bichards,  "  yfhsi  a  sad  question ! 
I  done  7  Nothing  Miss." 

"  What  have  Hey  done  with  my  Mama  F  "  inqnired  the  child. 

"  I  never  saw  aui^  a  melting  thing  in  all  my  me ! "  said  Bichards,  who 
naturally  aubaUtuted  for  this  child  one  of  her  own,  in^uirii^  fw  herself  in 
like  circumstances.  "  Come  nearer  here  my  dear  Mias  t  Don't  be  afraid 
rfme." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  yon,"  said  the  chfld,  drawing  nearer.  "But  I 
want  to  know  what  they  have  done  with  my  Mama." 
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"  Hy  doriiiig,"  iaid  Bieliards,  "you  wear  that  'pKitj  blade  frock  in 
remembrsKoe  ckT  yotir  Mmna." 

"  I  oan  remember  my  Mama,"  retained  the  cMd,  with  teare  spnngtDg 
to  hor  tyet,  "in  any  frock." 

"  But  people  put  on  black,  to  remember  pec^e  wben  tbey  're  gone." 

"  Whrae  gone  ?  "  asked  the  cjvild. 

"  Come  mui  at  down  by  me,"  said  Bichards,  "  and  1 11  tdl  j-on  a 
stoiy." 

With  a  qiiidc  perception  that  it  was  intended  to  relate  to  what  she  had 
atdced,  little  FlorBDce  laid  aside  the  bonnet  ^e  bad  held  in  her  band  rnitil 
sow,  end  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  the  Nune'a  feet,  looking  np  into  her  fan. 

"  Once  uptm  a  time,"  smd  Bidtarde,  "  theio  was  a  lady — a  very  good 
lady,  and  her  httle  daughter  dearfy  loved  her." 

"  A  v«7  good  lady  and  her  litUe  daogbtcr  dew^  loved  her,"  repeated 
the  child. 

"  Who,  when  God  thonght  it  riglrt  that  it  durald  be  so,  was  taken  ill 
and  died." 

lite  cMd  sbnddered. 

"  Died,  never  to  be  seen  again  by  any  one  on  earth,  and  was  boned  in 
^e  gtonnd  where  the  trees  grow." 

"  The  orid  groond,"  e»d  the  child  ahuddering  again. 

"Nol  The  warm  ground,"  returned  Polly,  seizing  bfx  advantage, 
"where  the  oriy  little  seeds  turn  into  beautiful  flowers,  and  into  gross, 
and  oom,  and  I  donH  know  what  all  besides.  Where  good  people  turn 
into  Imght  angels,  and  Sy  away  to  Heaven ! " 

The  child,  who  had  drooped  her  head,  raised  it  again,  and  sat  looking 
at  her  intently. 

"  So  i  let  me  see,"  said  PoUy,  not  a  little  flnrried  between  this  earnest 
Bonitiny,  her  desire  to  comfort  the  diild,  ber  sudden  success,  and  her  veiy 
«ligbt  confidmoe  in  her  own  powem.  "  So,  when  Uiis  lady  died,  wherever 
th^'  to<Jc  her,  or  wherever  th^  put  her,  she  went  to  God  !  and  she 
prayed  to  Him,  this  lady  did,"  said  Folly,  affeeting  herself  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  being  heartily  in  earnest,  "  to  t«8ch  her  little  dat^ter  to  be  snie  of 
that  in  Iks*  heart :  and  to  know  that  she  was  happy  there  and  loved  ber 
still :  and  to  h(^  mkd  try — Oh  all  her  life — to  meet  her  them  one  d^. 
never,  never,  never  to  part  any  moi-e." 

"It  was  my  Mamar'  exdnimed  the  child,  springing  up,  and  dasping 
her  round  the  neck. 

"And  the  child's  heart,"  ewd  Polly,  drawing  hCT  to  her  breast:  "the 
little  daughter's  heart,  nas  so  full  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  even  when 
she  heard  it  from  a  strange  nurse  that  coutdn't  fell  it  right,  but  was  a  poor 
mothor  hemif,  and  tliat  was  all,  she  found  a  comfort  in  it — didn't  feel  so 
londy— sobbed  and  cried  upon  ber  bosom — took  kindly  to  the  baby  lying 
in  her  b^»— and — tiiere,  there,  there!"  said  Polly,  smoothing  the  child's 
onris  and  dropping  lean  upon  them.     "  There,  poor  dear  1" 

"  Oh  wdl  Hiss  Tloy  1  And  won't  your  Pa  be  angry  neither !"  cried 
a  quick  voioe  at  the  door,  proceeding  bom  a  shc»t,  brown,  womanly  girl  of 
fourteen,  with  a  Uttle  snub  nose,  and  black  eyes  like  jet  beads.  "  When 
it  was  'tidceriorly  given  out  that  you  wasn't  to  go  and  worrit  the  wet 
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"  £fee  don't  wony  n»,"  wm  the  mr^nsed  lejoinder  of  Polly.  "  I  am 
rery  ftmd  of  children." 

"  Ok  t  but  begging  v«tir  pardon,  Mn.  Biciiuds,  that  doo't  nutter  yon 
know,"  returned  the  bUok-^ed  giri,  who  was  m  denierst^r  sharp  and 
Utii^  that  she  aeemed  to  moke  one'i  eves  water.  "  I  m^  be  very  fond 
of  pemiTiriDldee  Mn.  Bi<durdB,  bnt  it  ^on't  fcdlow  that  I  'm  to  have  'em 
for  tea."* 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter,"  said  Polty. 

"Oh,  thank'e  Mrs.  fiichards,  don't  it  I"  Tetomed  the  eharp  giri. 
"  Bemembering,  however,  if  you  'II  be  so  good,  that  Miss  Floy 's  unaer  my 
dnrge,  and  Skater  Paol  's  nnder  your'n. 

"Bat  still  we  needn't  quarrel,"  said  Folly. 

■*  CBi  no,  Mrs.  Bichards,"  Ktjoined  9pit£re.  "  Not  at  all,  I  don't  wish 
it,  we  needn't  stand  npcm  that  footing.  Miss  Floy  being  a  permanency, 
Hastcr  Panl  a  temporal^-."  Spitfire  nude  nse  of  none  but  comma  psoses ; 
shooting  ont  whatever  she  had  to  say  in  one  sentraice,  and  in  <nie  tneath. 


"  Hiss  Florence  has  jnst  come  home,  hasn't  she  ?"  asked  Polly. 

"  Tea,  Vi».  Bichards,  jnst  come  home,  and  here.  Miss  Floy,  before 
yon  'to  been  in  the  house  a  quarter  of  an  honr,  you  go  a  smearing  your 
wet  &ice  against  the  expensive  mourning  that  Hrs.  Bichards  ia  a  wearing 
for  yoor  Ua !"  With  this  remonstrance,  young  Spitfire,  whose  real  name 
was  Susan  Nipper,  detached  the  child  from  her  new  friend  by  a  wrench 
— «B  if  she  were  a  tooth.  But  she  seemed  to  do  it,  more  in  the  exoes- 
ively  sharp  esenaBe  oS  her  official  functions,  than  with  any  deliberate 


"  She  11  be  quite  happy,  now  she  has  come  home  again,"  said  Polty 
noddiitg  to  her  with  on  enconragii^  smile  apon  her  wholesome  face,  "  and 
win  be  so  ^sosod  to  see  her  dear  Pima  to-n^t." 

"LotI^  Mrs.  Bichardsl"  oriedMise  Nipper,  taking  npher  words  with 
a  jerk.  "  Don't.  See  her  dear  Papa  indeed  I  I  ahooU  like  to  see  her 
toitl" 

"  Won't  she  thcnP"  asked  Pdly. 

"  Lork,  Mrs.  BJchards,  no,  her  Pa  'e  a  deal  too  wrapped  up  in  somebody 
dee,  and  before  there  was  a  somebo^  else  to  be  vm^ped  up  in  she  never 
was  a  favorite,  girls  are  thrown  away  in  this  house,  Mrs.  Bidiards,  / 
asanre  you." 

The  child  looked  quickly  from  one  nurse  to  the  other,  as  if  she  under- 
stood and  felt  what  was  said. 

"Yon  snrptise  me  I"  cried  Polly.    "Hasn't  Mr.  Bombey  seen  her 

"Ho,"  intonated  Susan  Nipper.  "Not  once  stnce,  and  he  hadn't 
bardi^  set  Ids  eyes  upon  ha  before  that  ttx  months  and  months,  and  I 
doi't  tiiink  he  'd  have  known  her  for  his  own  child  if  he  had  met  her  in 
the  Bto«ets,  or  would  know  her  f(»  his  own  child  if  he  was  to  meet  her  in 
the  streets  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Biduirds,  as  to  m«,"  said  Spitfire,  with  a 
ff^e,  "  I  donbt  if  he  's  aweer  of  my  existence." 

"l4etty  dearl"  said  Bidiardsi  meaning,  not  Miss  Nipper,  but  the 
fittle  Florence. 

"  Oh  I  there 's  a  Tartar  within  a  hundred  miles  of  where  we  're  now  in 
0  2 
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conversation,  I  can  teQ  vou,  Mis.  Bicharda,  present  company  always  ex- 
cepted too,"  aaid  Susui  Nipper ;  "  wish  you  good  morning,  Sto.  Kichards, 
now  Miss  Floy,  you  come  along  with  me,  and  don't  go  hanging  bade  like 
a  naughty  widud  child  that  judgmeats  is  no  example  to,  don't !" 

In  spite  of  being  thus  adjured,  and  in  spite  also  of  some  hauling  on  the 
part  of  Susan  Nipper,  tending  towards  the  dislocation,  of  her  right  shoulder, 
little  Florence  brolce  away,  and  Idssed  her  new  Iriend,  affectionately. 

"  Good  bye  I"  said  the  child,  "  God  bless  you !  I  shall  come  to  see 
you  again  soon,  and  you  '11  come  to  see  me  ?  Susan  will  let  us.  Won't 
you,  Susan  F" 

Spitfire  seem«d  to  be  in  the  main  a  good-natored  little  body,  although  a 
disciple  of  that  school  of  trainers  of  the  young  idea  which  holds  that  child- 
hood, like  money,  must  be  shaken  and  rattled  and  jostled  about  a  good 
deal  to  keep  it  bright.  For,  being  thus  appealed  to  with  some  endeuing 
gestures  and  caresses,  she  folded  her  small  arms  and  shook  her  bead,  and 
conveyed  a  rdenting  expression  into  her  very-wide-open  black  eyes. 

"  It  ain't  right  of  you  to  ask  it,  Miss  Floy,  for  jou  know  I  can't  refiise 
you,  but  Mrs.  Bichards  and  me  will  see  what  can  be  done,  if  Mrs.  Bichards 
likes,  I  may  wish,  you  see,  to  take  a  voyws  to  Chancy,  Mrs.  Bichards,  but 
I  mayn't  know  how  to  leave  the  London  Docks." 

Bichards  assented  to  the  proposition. 

"This  house  ain't  so  exactly  riopog  with  merry-making,"  said  Miss 
Nipper,  "  that  one  need  be  loneher  thau  one  must  be.  Your  Toxea  and 
your  Chickses  may  draw  out  my  two  front  double  teeth,  Mrs.  Bichards, 
but  that 's  no  reason  why  I  need  offer  *em  the  whole  set." 

This  proposition  was  also  assented  to  by  Bichards,  as  an  obvious  one. 

"So  I  'm  agreeable,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  "to  Uve  friendly, 
Mrs.  Bichards,  while  Master  Paul  continues  a  permanency,  if  the  means 
can  be  planned  out  without  going  openly  against  orders,  but  goodness 
gracious  ME,  Miss  Floy,  you  haven't  got  your  things  off  yet,  you  naughty 
child,  you  haven't,  come  along ! " 

With  these  words,  Susan  Nipper,  in  a  transport  of  coercion,  mode  ft 
(Jisrge  at  her  young  ward,  and  swept  her  out  of  the  room. 

The  child,  in  her  grief  and  ne^ect,  was  so  gentle,  so  quiet,  and  uncom- 
plaining ;  was  possessed  of  so  much  affection  that  no  one  seemed  to  care  to 
nave,  and  so  much  sorrowful  intelligence  that  no  one  seemed  to  mind  or 
think  about  the  wounding  of;  that  Polly's  heart  was  sore  when  she  was 
left  alone  again.  In  the  simple  passage  that  had  taken  place  between  her- 
self and  the  motherless  httle  girl,  her  own  motherly  heart  had  been  touched 
no  less  than  the  child's ;  and  she  felt,  as  the  child  did,  that  there  was  some- 
thing  of  confidence  and  interest  between  them  from  that  moment. 

NotwithstandiuE  Mr.  Toodle's  great  relianoe  on  PoUy,  she  was  perluips 
in  point  of  artificial  accomphshmeuts  very  little  his  superior.  But  she  was 
a  good  plain  sample  of  a  nature  that  is  ever,  in  the  mass,  better,  truer, 
higher,  nobler,  quicker  to  feel,  and  much  more  constant  to  retain,  all  ten- 
derness and  pity,  self-denial  and  devotion,  than  the  nature  of  men.  And 
perhaps,  unlearned  as  she  was,  she  could  have  brought  a  dawning  know- 
ledge home  to  Mr.  Dombey  at  that  early  day,  which  would  not  then  have 
struck  him  in  the  end  like  lightning. 

But  this  is  &om  the  purpose.    I'oUy  only  thought,  at  that  time,  of  im- 
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proving  on  her  Hucceasfiil  propitiation  of  Miss  Nipper,  and  devising  some 
means  of  having  little  Florence  beside  her,  hiwfiilly,  and  without  rebellion. 
An  opening  happened  to  present  itself  that  very  night. 

She  had  been  rung  down  into  the  glass  room  as  usual,  and  had  walked 
about  and  about  it  a  long  time,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  when,  to  her 
great  surprise  and  dismay,  Sir.  Dombey  came  out,  suddenly,  and  stopped 
before  her. 

"Good  evening,  Bichards." 

Just  the  same  austere,  stiff  gentleman,  as  be  had  appeared  to  her  on  that 
first  di^.  Such  a  hard-looking  gentleman,  that  she  involuntarily  dropped 
her  eyes  and  her  curtsey  at  the  same  time. 

"  How  is  Master  Paul,  Kichards  ?" 

"  Quit«  thriving.  Sir,  and  well." 

"  He  looks  90,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  glancing  witik  great  interest  at  the 
tiny  face  she  uncovered  for  his  observation,  and  yet  affecting  to  be  half 
caraless  of  it.     "  They  give  you  everything  you  want,  I  hope  F 

"  Oh  yes,  th^nk  you  Sir." 

She  suddenly  appended  soch  an  obvious  hesitation  to  this  reply,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Dombey,  who  had  turned  away,  stopped,  and  turned  round 
i^ain,  inqnirin^y. 

"  I  bdieve  nothing  is  so  good  for  making  children  lively  and  cheerful  Sir, 
as  seejng  other  children  playing  about  'em,"  observed  Folly,  taking  courage. 

"  I  tUnk  I  mentioned  to  you,  Bidiards,  when  you  came  here,"  said  Mr. 
DombCT,  with  a  frown,  "  that  I  wished  you  to  see  as  little  of  your  family 
»  possible.     Ton  can  continue  your  walk  if  you  please." 

With  that,  he  disappeared  into  his  inner  room ;  and  Folly  had  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  had  thoroughly  misunderstood  her  object,  and 
that  she  had  fallen  into  disgrace  without  the  least  advancement  of  her 
pnipoee. 

Next  night,  she  (bund  him  walking  about  the  conservatoty  when  she 
came  down.  As  she  stopped  at  the  door,  checked  by  this  unusual  sight, 
and  uncertain  whether  to  advuice  or  retreat,  he  called  her  in. 

"  If  you  really  think  that  sort  of  society  is  good  for  the  child,"  he  said 
dtBiply,  OS  if  there  had  been  no  interval  since  she  proposed  it,  "  where 's 
Uiss  Florence:'" 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  than  Miss  Florence  Sir,"  said  Folly  eageriy, 
"bnt  I  understood  fi^m  her  little  maid  that  they  were  not  to — " 

Mr.  Dombey  rang  the  bell,  and  walked  tiU  it  was  answered. 

"Tell  them  always  to  let  Miss  Florence  be  with  Bichards  when  she 
diooses,  and  go  out  with  her,  and  so  forth.  Tell  them  to  let  the  children 
be  together,  when  Bichards  wishes  it." 

The  iron  was  now  hot,  and  Bichards  striking  on  it  boldly — ^it  was  a  good 
canse  and  she  was  bold  in  it,  though  instinctively  afraid  of  Mr.  Dombey — 
requested  that  Miss  Florence  might  be  sent  down  then  and  there,  to  nmke 
friends  with  her  little  brother. 

She  feigned  to  be  dandling  the  child  as  the  servant  retired  on  this  errand, 
hut  she  thought  she  saw  that  Mr.  Dombey's  colour  changed ;  that  the  ex- 
jvession  of  lus  face  quite  altered  ;  that  he  turned,  hurriedly,  as  if  to  gainsay 
what  he  had  said,  or  she  had  said,  or  both,  and  was  only  det^red  by  very 
shame. 
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Aad  die  was  right.  The  k«t  time  he  had  seen  hia  alighted  child,  there 
had  bem  that  in  the  aad  embrace  between  her  and  her  dying  motfav,  which 
was  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  reproach  to  him.  Let  him  be  absoibed  as 
he  would  in  the  Son  on  whom  ne  built  snch  high  hc^ies,  he  conld  not 
foi^  titat  closing  some.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  had  had  no  part 
in  it.  That,  at,  &e  bottom  of  its  clear  deptba  of  tendemeM  and  truth,  lin> 
those  two  fibres  clasped  in  each  other's  aims,  while  he  stood  on  the  bank 
above  them,  looldng  down  a  mere  spectator — not  a  abarer  with  tbem-^ 
quite  i^nt  out. 

Unable  to  exclude  theee  things  from  bis  remembrance,  or  to  ieep  his 
mind  free  &om  auch  imperfect  shapes  of  the  meaning  wiUi  wbicb  they  weio 
fraught,  as  were  able  to  make  thcmselTes  visible  to  h'"*  through  the  mist 
of  lua  pride,  bis  previous  feeling  of  indifference  towards  little  Fhaence 
changed  into  an  uneasiness  of  an  extnuvdinary  land.  He  almost  felt  as  if 
she  watched  and  distrusted  him.  As  if  she  h^l  the  clue  to  something 
secret  in  his  breast,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  was  hardly  informed  himself. 
As  if  she  bad  an  innate  Icnowledge  of  one  jarring  and  discordant  string 
vitbin  him,  and  her  very  breath  could  aound  it. 

Hia  feetbig  about  the  duld  had  been  negative  from  her  birth.  He  had 
never  conceived  an  aversion  to  her  ;  it  had  not  been  worth  hia  while  or  ia 
his  humour,  ^e  had  never  hem  &  positively  disagreeable  object  to  him. 
But  nov  he  was  ill  at  ease  about  her.  She  troubled  hia  peace.  He  would 
have  {deferred  to  put  ber  idea  aside  altogether,  if  be  had  known  how. 
Perhaps — ^who  shall  decide  en  such  mysteries! — be  was  afraid  Ukat  he 
might  come  to  hate  htr. 

When  little  Flarcnoe  timidly  presented  hersdf,  Mr.  Dombey  stopped  in 
Us  pacing  up  and  down  and  looked  towards  her.  Had  he  lo<^cea  vritb 
greater  interest  and  with  a  fotber's  eye,  be  might  have  rend  in  her  keen 
^ance  the  impulses  and  fears  that  made  ber  waver ;  the  passionate  desire 
to  run  I'linging  to  bim,  trying,  ais  she  hid  her  face  in  bis  embrace,  "  Ob 
&tihei,  try  to  love  me !  ibare  "s  no  one  else  !  "  the  dread  of  a  repulse  ;  the 
fear  of  being  too  bold,  and  of  offending  him ;  the  pitiable  need  in  which 
she  stood  of  some  assurance  and  encouragement ;  and  haw  ber  overcharged 
young  heart  was  wandoingtofind  some  natural  letting-pfaice,  fix  its  bottow 
and  affection. 

Bnt  ho  saw  nothliig  of  this.  He  saw  her  pause  irresolutely  at  the  door 
and  look  towards  bim ;  and  he  saw  no  more. 

"Come  in,"  be  said,  "come  in:  what  is  the  diild  afraid  of  ?" 

She  tens  in  ;  and  after  glandng  round  ber  for  a  moment  with  an  un- 
certain sir,  stood  jvessng  her  amidl  hands  hvd  togetbo-,  close  witJiin  tiba 
door. 

"  Cons  hfire,  Fkavnce,"  said  hs  father,  cddly.  "  Bo  you  know  who 
IvnF" 

"Yes  P^»a." 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?" 

Tha  lean  tbat  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  nuaed  them  quickly  to  hia  face, 
wen  frann  by  Ab  expnsaian  it  wore.  She  looked  down  again,  and  pot 
out  bar  tramUing  hand. 

Hr.  Domb^  toc^  it  ifxmAy  in  bis  own,  and  stood  lodm^  down  npoi 
bei  for  a  momoit  as  if  he  knew  as  bttte  as  the  child,  what  to  say  n:  do. 
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"  There !  Be  a  good  girl,"  he  Boid,  patting  her  on  the  head,  and  re- 
garding her  as  it  were  by  stealth  with  a  disturbed  and  doubtM  look.  "  Qo 
to  HichardB !  Go  ! " 

His  Uttle  daughter  hesitated  for  another  instant  as  though  she  would 
have  clung  about  him  still,  or  had  some  lingering  hope  that  he  miglit 
raise  her  in  his  arms  and  loss  her.  She  looked  up  in  his  face  once  more. 
He  thought  how  like  her  expression  was  then,  to  what  it  had  been  when 
she  looked  round  at  the  Doctor — that  night — and  instinctively  dropped 
her  baud  and  turned  away. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Fimeiice  wn  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  her  father's  pieaenee.  It  iraa  not  only  a  oonatraint  upon  the  eUld  a 
mind,  bat  ertn  upon  the  BKtund  grace  and  fieedom  of  her  acticms.  SdU, 
Pc^y  peneveied  with  aS  the  better  beirt  f<v  seedi^  this ;  wd,  judging  <^ 
Mr.  Dconbey  by  herself,  hod  great  confidence  in  tlu  mute  iqipcnl  of  poor 
little  Ploraioe'e  mouining  dress.  "  It 's  hard  indeed,"  thoun^t  Polly, 
"  if  be  takes  only  to  one  little  motherless  child,  wh«i  he  has  another,  and 
that  a  giri,  before  his  tyta." 

So,  Polly  kept  her  b^re  his  eyes,  as  long  as  she  could,  and  managed 
BO  well  wiUt  little  Paul,  as  to  make  it  very  plain  that  he  waa  all  tbe  hvelier 
for  his  nstcr's  company.  When  it  was  time  to  withdraw  up  stairs  again, 
abe  would  bare  aent  ?loi^ce  into  the  inner  room  to  say  good-night  to  her 
bthn,  but  the  child  was  timid  and  drew  back ;  and  when  she  urged  her 
again,  eaid,  spreading  her  hands  befwe  her  eyes,  as  if  to  ahut  out  her  own 
ouwortluDeBs,  "  Ob  no  no  I     He  don't  want  me.     He  don't  want  me  t " 

Tha  Utde  altdcation  between  them  had  attaiacted  the  notice  of  Ur. 
Dombey,  who  ioqniied  from  the  taUe  where  he  was  sitting  at  his  wine, 
what  the  mattn  was. 

"  Miss  Fkffsnce  was  s£wd  of  iidemqitiim;,  9ir,  if  she  came  in  to  say 
good'Dight,"  aaid  Biahards. 

"  It  dlseBi't  matter,"  returned  Ml.  DfHiJx^.  "  Yon  can  let  her  come 
and  go  without  regarding  me." 

The  dild  sbnmk  as  she  listened— 4nd  waa  gtme,  befine  har  humble 
fnend  looked  round  agmn. 

However,  Folly  triumphed  not  a  Uttle  in  the  success  of  bra  well- 
intentioned  scheme,  and  in  the  address  with  which  she  had  brought  it  to 
bear;  whereof  she  mode  a  full  disclosure  to  Spitfire  when  she  was 
tmot  more  safely  entrenched  up  stairs.  Miss  Nipper  received  that  proof  of 
her  con£deiu;e,  as  well  as  the  [voapect  of  th^  free  asaociatioa  for  tbe 
fntoie,  ratlter  oohUy,  and  was  anything  but  enthusiastic  in  her  demonstra- 
tfoneof  joy. 

"  I  thon^t  yon  would  have  been  pleaaed,"  said  Polly, 

"  Oh  yes  Mrs.  BichardB,  I  'm  veiy  well  jdeased,  thank  you,"  retnmed 
Susan,  who  had  soddenly  become  so  very  i^Nright  ^t  she  aeoned  to  havn 
put  an  additional  bone  in  her  stays, 

*'  Yon  don't  show  it,"  ssid  PoUy. 

"  Oh  I  Btang  only  a  penuaneni^  I  couldn't  be  expected  to  Acm  it 
like  a  temporaiT,"  sud  Susan  Nipper.  "  Xemporahes  carries  it  all  bdon 
'em  here,  I  find,  but  though  thrae  's  a  oceUoit  party-wall  between  thia 
house  and  the  next,  I  miPfn't  exact^  Uks  to  go  to  it,  Mrs.  Bi<dianb, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Though  the  offices  of  Dombey  and  Son  were  widiin  the  Ubcrties  of  tho 
city  of  London,  and  trithin  hearing  of  Bow  Bella,  when  their  dashing  voioes 
were  not  drowned  by  the  uproBr  in  the  streets,  yet  were  there  hints  of 
adventurous  and  romantic  story  to  be  obserred  in  some  of  the  adjacent 
objects.  Gog  and  Magog  held  their  state"  within  ten  minutes'  walk ;  the 
Boyal  Exchange  was  close  at  hand ;  the  Bank  of  England  with  its  vaults 
of  gold  and  silver  "  down  among  the  dead  men  "  undergroond,  was  their 
magnificent  neighbour.  Just  round  the  corner  stood  the  rich  East  India 
House,  teeming  with  suggestions  of  precious  stuffs  and  stones,  tigers, 
elephants,  howdahs,  hookahs,  umbrellas,  palm  trees,  palanquins,  and  gor- 
geous princes  of  a  brown  complexion  sitting  on  carpets  with  their  slippers 
very  much  turned  up  at  the  toes.  Anywhere  in  the  immediate  Tieini^ 
there  might  be  seen  pictures  of  ships  speeding  away  full  sail  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  outfittmg  warehouses  ready  to  pack  off  anybody  anywhav, 
fully  equipped  in  half  an  hour ;  and  little  timber  midshipmeu  in  obsolete 
naval  uniforms,  eternally  employed  outside  the  shopdoors  of  nautical  instru- 
ment-makers in  taking  obsnrations  of  the  hackney  coaches. 

Sole  masterandproprietorofone  of  these  effigies —of  that  which  might  be 
called,  familiarly,  the  woodenest — of  that  which  thrust  itself  out  above  the 
pavement,  right  leg  foremost,  with  a  suavity  the  least  endurable,  and  had 
the  shoe  buckles  and  flapped  waistcoat  the  least  recondleable  to  human  rea- 
son, and  bore  at  its  right  eye  the  most  offensively  disproportionate  piece  at 
machinery — sole  master  and  proprietor  of  that  midshipman,  and  proud  of  lum 
too,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  Welsh  wig  had  paid  house-rent,  taxes,  rates, 
and  dues,  for  more  years  than  many  a  full-grown  midshipman  of  flesh  and 
blood  has  numbered  in  his  life  j  and  midshipmen  who  have  attained  a  pretty 
green  old  age,  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  English  navy. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  this  old  gentleman  comprised  cIut>nomef(rs,  baro- 
meters, telescopes,  compasses,  charts,  maps,  sextants,  quadrants,  and 
spedmens  of  every  kind  of  instrument  used  in  the  worimig  of  a  ship's 
course,  or  the  keeping  of  a  ship's  reckoning,  or  the  prosecuting  of  a  ship's 
discoveries.  Objects  in  brass  and  glass  were  in  his  drawers  and  on  nis 
shelves,  whidi  none  but  the  initiated  could  have  found  the  top  of,  or  guessed 
the  use  of,  or  having  once  examined,  could  have  ever  got  back  again  into 
their  mahogony  nests  without  assistance.  Everything  was  jammed  into 
the  tightest  cases,  fitted  into  the  narrowest  comers,  fenced  up  behind  the 
most  impertinent  cushions,  and  screwed  into  the  acutest  angles,  to  prevent 
its  philosophical  composure  from  being  disturbed  by  the  rolling  of  the  sea. 
Sucn  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  in  every  instance  to  save  room, 
and  keep  the  thing  compact ;  and  so  much  practical  navigation  was  fitted, 
and  cushioned,  arKl  soared,  into  every  box  (whether  the  box  was  a  mere 
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■lab,  as  some  were,  or  something  between  a  cocked  hat  and  a  star-fisli,  as 
others  were,  and  those  quite  mild  and  modest  boxes  as  compared  with 
others) }  ihat  the  shop  itself,  partakjng  of  the  general  infection,  seemed 
almost  to  become  a  snug,  sea-going,  ahip-sbape  concern,  wanting  only  good 
sea-room,  in  the  event  ^  an  unexpected  launch,  to  work  its  nay  securely, 
to  any  desert  i^and  in  the  world. 

Mimy  miotn;  incidents  in  the  household  life  of  the  Ships'  Instrument 
maker  who  was  i^oud  of  his  little  midshipman,  assisted  and  bore  out  thii 
fency.  His  acquaintance  lying  chiefly  among  ship-chandlers  and  so  forth, 
he  had  always  plenty  of  the  veritable  ships'  biscuit  on  his  table.  It  was 
fiiwiiliiir  with  dried  meats  and  tongues,  possessing  an  extraordinary  flavour 
of  rope  yam.  Pickles  were  produced  upon  it,  in  great  wholesale  jars,  with 
*'  de^er  in  all  kinds  of  Ships'  Provisions  "  on  the  label ;  spirits  were  set 
forth  in  case  bottles  with  no  ttuSiats.  Old  prints  of  ships  with  alphabetical 
references  to  their  various  mysteries,  hung  in  frames  upon  the  walla  ;  the 
Tartar  Frigate  under  weigh,  was  on  the  plates ;  outlandish  shells,  seaweeds, 
and  mosses,  decorated  the  tJiimiiey-piece ;  the  little  wainscotted  back 
parlour  was  lighted  by  a  skylight,  like  a  cabin. 

Here  he  lived  too,  m  skipper-like  state,  all  alone  with  his  nephew  Walter : 
a  boy  of  fourteen  who  looked  quite  enough  like  a  midshipman,  to  carry  out 
the  prevailing  idea.  But  there  it  ended,  for  Solomon  Gills  himself  (more 
generally  called  old  Sol)  was  far  fit>m  having  a  maritime  appearance.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  Welsh  wig,  which  was  as  plain  and  stubborn  a  Welsh  wig 
M  ever  was  worn,  and  in  which  he  looked  ]ii.e  anything  but  a  fiover,  he  was 
a  slow,  quiet-spoken,  thoughtful  old  fellow,  with  eyes  as  red  as  if  they 
had  been  small  suns  looking  at  you  through  a  fog ;  and  a  newW  awakened 
manner,  sudt  as  he  might  have  acquired  by  having  stared  for  three  or  fbur 
d^  successirely,  through  every  optical  instrument  in  his  shop,  and 
soodenly  come  back  to  tiie  world  again,  to  find  it  green.  The  only  change 
ever  known  in  his  outward  man,  was  from  a  complete  suit  of  coffee-color 
cut  very  square,  and  ornamented  with  glaring  buttons,  to  the  same  suit  of 
coffee-color  minus  the  inexpressibles,  which  were  then  of  a  pale  nankeen. 
He  wore  a  very  preci»e  shirt-frill,  and  carried  a  pair  of  first-rate  spectacles 
on  his  forehead,  and  a  tremendous  chronotaeter  in  his  fob,  rather  than  doubt 
which  predoos  possession,  he  would  have  believed  in  a  conspiracy  against 
it  on  the  part  of  all  the  clocks  and  watches  in  the  city,  and  even  of  the  very 
Sun  itsc^.  Such  as  he  was,  such  he  had  been  in  the  shop  and  parlor 
Ixjiind  the  little  midshipman,  lor  years  upon  years  ;  going  regularly  aloft 
to  bed  every  night  in  a  howling  garret  remote  from  the  lodgers,  where, 
when  gentlranen  of  England  who  hved  below  at  ease  had  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  often  blew  great  guns. 

It  is  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  an  autumn  afternoon,  when  the  readw 
and  Solomon  Oills  become  acquainted.  Solomon  OiUs  is  in  the  act  of 
seeing  what  time  it  is  by  the  ummpeachable  chronometer.  The  usual  daily 
deannce  has  been  maViiig  in  the  rity  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  and  the  human 
tide  is  still  rolling  westward,  'llie  streets  have  thinned,'  as  Mr.  Gills 
says, '  very  mnch.'  It  threatens  to  be  wet  to-night.  All  the  weather  glasses 
in  the  shop  are  in  low  srnrits,  and  the  rain  already  shines  upon  the  codted 
hat  of  the  wooden  midshipman. 

"  Where's  Walter,  I  wonder  1 "  said  Solomon  GiQs,  after  he  had  carefhUy 
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pat  up  the  chronometer  agam.  "  Here's  dinn^  been  ready,  half  an  hour, 
and  no  Walter !  " 

Turning  round  vpoa  his  stool  behind  the  counter,  Mr.  Qdlls  looked  out 
among  the  inatroments  in  t^  window,  to  see  if  his  nephew  mi^t  be 
crossing  the  road.  No.  He  waa  not  among  the  bobbing  amJweUas,  and 
he  certainly  was  not  the  newspaper  boy  in  the  oilaldn  cap  who  was  slowly 
working  tat  w^  along  the  piece  of  braaa  outside,  wrilii^  big  name  over 
Mr.  GiUa's  name  with  his  forefinger. 

"  If  I  didn't  know  he  was  too  fond  of  me  to  make  a  run  of  it,  and  go 
and  enter  himself  aboard  ship  against  my  wishes,  I  should  begin  to  be 
fidgetty,"  said  Mr.  QiDa,  tapping  two  or  three  weather  f^sea  witb.  his 
knuckles.  "  I  reBlly  should.  M  in  the  Downs,  eh  P  Lots  of  moiatnre ! 
Well!  it's  wanted.^' 

"I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Qills,  blowing  the  dust  off  the  glaaa  top  of  a 
compaes  case,  "  that  yon  don't  point  more  direct  and  due  to  the  bai^ 
pailonr  than  the  boy's  inclination  does  after  all.  And  the  parlour  couldn't 
bear  strai^tcr  eitW.  Due  north.  Kot  the  twentieth  part  <^  a  point 
either  way." 

"HaUoamaieBol!" 

"  Halloa  my  boy  I"  cried  the  InstnnncDl  Maka,  turning  briskly  round.. 
"What!  you  are  here,  are  yon  I" 

A  cheerEul  looking,  merry  boy,  &esh  with  running  home  in  the  rain;  fair- 
&ced,  bright-^ed,  and  cnrly-hured. 

"  Well  uncle,  how  have  yoa  got  on  without  me  all  d^  1  Is  dimiar 
ready  ?    I  'm  so  hungry." 

"  Aa  to  getting  on,"  said  Solommi  good-naturedly,  "  it  would  be  odd  if 
I  couldn't  get  tax  without  a  young  dog  like  you  a  great  deal  bettei  than 
with  you.  As  to  dinn^  bemg  ready,  it 's  been  ready  thia  half-hour  and 
waiting  for  you.     As  tobeinglinngry, /ami" 

"Cmne  along  then,  nuclei"  cried  the  bt^.     "Hurrah  for  the  admiial  I" 

"Confound  the  admiral!"  returned  Salomon  Gills.  "You  mean  the 
Lord  Motot." 

"No  I  don't!"  died  the  boy.  "  Hmrah  for  the  admiraL  Hmrahfor 
the  admiral  1     For — ward  1" 

At  Qa»  word  of  command,  the  Welsh  wig  and  its  wearex  were  borne 
withoDt  resistance  into  the  back  parlour,  as  at  the  head  of  a  boarding  party 
of  fire  hundred  men ;  and  nude  Sol  and  his  nephew  wen  speedily  engaged 
on  a  fried  sole  with  a  proipect  of  ataak  to  follow. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor,  Wally,"  said  Solomon, "  for  erer  I  No  more  admirals. 
The  Lord  Mayor  b  jnwr  admiraL" 

"  Oh,  is  he  though ! "  said  the  boy,  ilialdng  his  head.  "  Why,  tiw  Sword 
Bearer 's  better  than  him.     He  draws  Am  sword  sometimes." 

"  And  a  pretty  figure  he  cuta  with  it  for  his  painB,"  returned  the  ande. 
"  Listen  to  me  Wally,  hrtoi  to  me.     Look  on  uie  mantel-flfaetf." 

"  Why  who  has  cocked  my  silver  mug  up  there,  on  a  nail  I "  exdaimed. 
the  boy. 

"  I  have,"  said  his  Unde.  "  No  more  mugs  now.  We  must  begin  to 
dnnk  out  of  glaasci  to-d^,  Walta.  We  are  men  ot  businese.  We  belong 
to  the  dty.     We  started  m  life  this  morning." 

"Well,  Unde,"  said  the  boy,  "I'll  drink  out  <tf  anything  you  Bke,  so 
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kmg  as  I  can  drink  to  yon.  Heie  'e  to  yon,  Unde  8o1,  and  Huitah  for 
the—" 

"  Lord  Mayor,"  interrapted  the  <dd  man. 

"  Fiw  the  Lffid  Uayor,  Sherifie,  Commoa  Council,  ond  Liveiy,"  eaid  the 
bof.     "  Ixmg  life  to '«n  ! " 

The  Uncle  nodded  his  bead  with  great  satu&ction.'  "  And  now,"  he  said, 
"let  'a  hear  something  aboat  the  E^rm." 

"  Oh  !  there  'a  not  much  to  be  told  about  the  Firm,  Uncle,"  aaid  the  boy, 
p^ing  hia  knife  and  fcnk.  "  It  'e  a  predoOE  dark  set  of  ofiices,  and  in  the 
loom  where  I  eit,  there 's  a  high  fender,  and  an  iron  safe,  and  some  cards 
abont  ahipa  that  are  going  to  tail,  and  an  almanadc,  and  some  desks  and 
Btools,  and  an  inkboOle,  and  some  books,  and  some  boxes,  and  a  lot  of 
cobwebs,  and  in  one  of  'em,  just  over  my  head,  a  shrivelled-up  blus-bottle 
that  lodke  as  if  it  had  hung  there  ever  so  long." 

"NotJiingelseP"  said  the  uncle. 

"  No,  ooUung  else,  except  an  old  bird-cage  (I  wonder  how  Hat  erer 
eame  there !)  and  a  eo^-acuttle." 

"  No  bankers'  botdu,  or  cheque  books,  or  bills,  or  snch  tdume  of  wealth 
Kdlingin  frtan  day  to  day?"  said  old  Sol,  looking  wistM^  at  his  nephew 
out  of  the  fog  that  always  seemed  to  hang  about  him,  and  l^ing  an 
^Ktoooa  emphasis  npon  the  wends. 

"Oh  yes,  plenty  of  that  I  suppose,"  returned  his  nephew  carelessly ; 
"but  all  that  sort  of  thing 's  in  Mr.  Carker's  room,  or  Mr.  MorEoa's,  or 
Mr.  Dwnbey'a." 

"Has  Mr.  Dombey  been  there  to-dayP"  inquired  the  uncle. 

**  Oh  yea  I  In  and  ont  all  day." 

"He  didn't  take  any.  notice  of  you,  I  suppose  P" 

"  Tes  he  did.  He  walked  up  to  my  scat, — ^I  wist  be  wasn't  so  solemn 
and  stiff.  Uncle — and  said  '  Oh  1  you  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Gills  the  Ships' 
Instrament  Maker,'  '  Nephew  Sir,'  I  said.  '  I  said  nephew,  boy,'  said  he. 
But  I  oould  take  my  oath  he  said  Son,  uncle." 

"  Ton  're  mistaken  I  dare  say.     It 's  no  matter." 

"No,  it's  no  matter,  but  he  needn't  have  been  so  diarp,  I  thought. 
Tbeie  was  no  harm  in  it  though  he  did  say  Son.  Then  he  told  me  that  you 
had  spoken  to  him  abont  me,  and  that  he  had  found  me  employment  in  the 
Houae  aoeordingly,  and  that  I  waa  expected  to  be  attentiTe  and  punctual, 
and  then  he  went  away.     I  thought  he  didn't  seem  to  like  me  much." 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,"  observed  the  Instrument  Maker,  "that  you 
didnt  seem  to  like  him  much." 

"Well,  Uncle,"  returned  the  boy,  laughing.  "Perhaps  so;  I  never 
thongbtofthat" 

Sdomon  looked  a  little  graver  as  he  finiiAed  his  dinner,  and  glanoed 
from  time  to  time  at  the  boy's  bright  faoe.  When  dinner  was  done,  «id 
the  doth  WHS  cleared  away  (the  entertaimnrait  had  been  brought  &om  a 
Sd^boming  eating-bouse),  he  lifted  a  candle,  and  went  down  below  into 
a  little  cellar,  while  hia  nephew,  standing  on  the  mouldy  staircase,  dntiiiilly 
held  the  li^t.  A&er  a  moment's  groping  here  and  there,  he  presently 
letnmed  with  a  TCiy  andent-looking  bottle,  oorerod  with  dust  and  dirt. 

"  Why,  UndiB  Sol  I "  said  the  b<^,  "  what  are  you  about !  that 's  the 
"    *  d  Madeira  I — there 's  only  one  more  bottle  1 " 
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TJnde  Sol  nodded  his  head,  implying  that  V.e  knew  very  well  what  he 
was  about ;  and  haring  drawn  the  cork  in  solemn  silence,  filled  two  glasses 
and  set  the  hottle  and  a  third  clean  glass  on  the  table. 

"Yon  shaU  drink  the  other  bottle  Wally,"  he  said,  "when  you  haTe 
come  to  good  fortune ;  when  yon  are  a  tlmving,  respected,  hsppy  man ; 
when  the  start  in  life  you  have  made  to-day  shall  have  brought  you,  as  I 
pray  Heaven  it  may ! — to  a  smooth  part  of  the  conne  yon  h&ve  to  nm, 
my  child.     My  loTe  to  you ! " 

Some  of  the  fog  that  hung  about  old  Sol  seemed  to  have  got  into  hia 
throat;  tai  he  apoke  hualdly.  Hia  hand  shook  too,  as  he  clinked  hia 
glass  against  hia  nephew's.  But  having  once  got  the  wine  to  his  lips,  he 
tossed  it  off  like  a  man,  and  smacked  them  afterwords. 

"Dear  Unele,"  said  the  boy,  affecting  to  make  light  of  it,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  hia  eyea,  "for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  I  shall  now  b^  to  propose  Mr.  Solomon  Gills  with  three  times 
three  and  one  cheer  more.  Hurrah  I  and  you  '11  return  thanks,  unde, 
when  we  drink  the  last  bottle  together ;  won't  you  ? " 

They  clinked  their  passes  again ;  and  Walter,  who  was  hoarding  hia 
wine,  took  a  sip  of  it,  and  held  the  glass  up  to  his  eye  with  as  critical  an 
air  as  h^  could  possibly  assiune. 

His  Uncle  aat  looking  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence.  When  their  eyea 
at  last  met,  he  bt^an  at  once  to  pursue  the  theme  that  had  occupied  his 
thoughts,  aloud,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  all  the  time. 

"You  see  Walter,"  he  said,  "in  truth  thia  bosineas  is  roerdy  a  habit 
with  me.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  habit  that  I  could  hardly  Kve  if  I 
relinquiahed  it :  but  there  'a  nothing  doing,  nothing  doing.  When  that 
uniform  was  worn,"  pointing  out  towards  the  little  midshipman,  "then 
indeed,  fortunes  were  to  be  made,  and  were  made.  But  competition, 
competition — new  invention,  new  invention — alteration,  alt»ation — the 
worid  's  gone  past  me.  I  hardly  know  where  I  am  myself;  much  leas 
where  my  customers  are." 

"  Never  mind  'em  Uncle  1 " 

"  Since  you  came  home  from  weekly  boarding-achool  at  Feckham,  for 
instance — and  that 's  ten  days,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  don't  remember  more 
than  one  person  that  has  come  into  the  shop." 

"  Two  Unde,  don't  ^on  recollect  P  There  waa  the  man  who  came  to  ask 
for  change  for  a  sovereign — " 

"  That 's  the  one,"  said  Sdomon. 

"  Why  Uncle !  don't  yon  call  the  woman  anybody,  who  came  to  ask  the 
way  to  Mile-End  Turnpike  P  "  ,     * 

"  Oh  !  it 's  true,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  forgot  her.     Two  persons." 

"  To  be  sure,  they  didn't  buy  anything,'  cried  the  boy. 

"  No.     They  didn't  buy  anything,"  said  Solomon,  quietly. 

"  Nor  want  anything,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  No.  If  they  had,  they  'd  have  gone  to  another  shop,"  eaid  Solomon, 
in  the  same  tone. 

"But  there  were  two  of  'em  Unde,"  cried  the  boy,  as  if  that  were  a 
great  triumph.     "  You  said  only  one." 

"  Well,  Wally,"  resumed  the  old  man,  after  a  short  pause :  "  not  being 
like  the  Savages  who  came  on  Bobinson  Crusoe's  Island,  we  can't  live  on 
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a  nuui  who  asks  for  change  for  a  sovereign,  and  a  woman  who  inqairea  the 
way  to  Mile-End  Tumpilce.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  world  has  gone  post 
BK.  I  don't  blame  it ;  but  I  no  longer  understand  it.  Tradeamen  are 
not  the  same  as  tbey  used  to  be,  apprentices  aie  not  the  some,  business  is 
not  the  same,  business  commodities  are  not  the  same.  Seven-Eighths  of  my 
Block  is  old-fashioned.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man  in  an  dd-fashioned 
shop,  in  a  street  that  is  not  the  same  as  I  lemember  it.  I  have  fallen  ■ 
behmd  the  time,  and  am  too  old  to  ealA  it  again.  Even  the  noise  it 
makes  a  long  way  ahead,  confuses  me." 

Walter  was  going  to  n>eak,  but  his  Unde  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Therefore  Wally — therefore  it  ia  that  I  am  anxioua  you  should  be 
early  in  the  busy  world,  and  on  the  world's  track.  I  am  only  the  ghost 
of  this  buaness — its  substance  vanished  long  ago ;  and  when  I  die,  its 
ghost  will  be  laid.  As  it  ia  clearly  uo  inheritance  for  you  then,  1  hare 
thought  it  best  to  use  for  your  advantage,  almost  the  only  fragment  of  the 
<dd  connexioa  that  stands  by  me,  through  long  habit.  Some  people 
stqipoee  me  to  be  wealthy.  I  wish  for  your  sake,  they  were  right.  But 
whoever  I  leave  behind  me,  or  whatever  I  can  give  you,  you  in  such  a 
house  as  Xkimbey's  are  in  the  road  to  use  well  and  make  the  most  of. 
Be  diligent,  try  to  like  it  my  dear  boy,  work  for  a  steady  independence, 
and  be  happy !  " 

"  I  '11  do  everything  I  can,  Unde,  to  deserve  your  affection.  Indeed  I 
will,"  said  the  boy,  earnestly. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Solomon.  "  I  am  sure  of  it,"  and  he  applied  himself 
to  a  second  glass  of  the  old  Madeira,  with  increased  reUsh.  "  As  to  the 
Sea,"  he  pursued,  "  that 's  well  enough  in  fiction,  Wally,  but  it  won't  do 
m  &ct ;  it  won't  do  at  aU.  It 's  natural  enough  that  you  should  think 
about  it,  assodating  it  with  all  these  fr  miliar  things ;  but  it  won't  do,  it 
won't  do." 

Solomon  Gills  rubbed  his  hands  with  ui  air  of  stealthy  ei^oyment,  as 
he  talked  of  the  sea,  though ;  and  looked  on  the  seaforing  objects  about 
him  with  inexpressible  complaoou^. 

"  Think  of  this  wine  for  uutanee,"  said  old  Sol,  "  which  has  been  to  the 
East  Indies  and  bock,  I  'm  not  abk  to  say  how  often,  and  has  been  once 
round  the  world.  Think  of  the  pitch-dark  nights,  the  rooting  winds,  and 
tolling  seas : " 

"  The  thimder,  lightning,  rain,  hail,  storm  of  all  lands,"  said  the  boy. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Solomon, — "that  this  wine  has  passed  through. 
Think  what  a  straining  and  creaking  of  timben  and  masts :  what  a 
whistling  and  howling  of  the  gale  through  ropes  and  rigging  :" 

"  What  a  clambering  aloft  of  men,  vying  with  each  other  who  shall  lie 
out  first  upon  the  yards  to  furl  the  icy  sails,  while  the  ship  rolla  and 
ptches,  like  mad ! "  cried  Ms  nephew. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Solomon :  "  has  gone  on,  over  the  old  cask  that 
hdd  this  vrine.     "Why,  when  the  Charming  Sally  went  down  in  the — " 

"  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  the  dead  of  night ;  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
twdve  when  the  captain's  watch  stop^d  in  his  pocket ;  he  lying  dead 
against  the  main-mast — on  the  fourtewith  of  February,  seventeen  forty- 
nine  1  "  cried  Walter,  with  great  animation. 

"Ay,  to  be  surel"  cried  old  Sol,  "quite  rightl      Then,  there  wetefive 
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Imndred  ea«ks  of  mcli  wine  al>oiiTd ;  and  kD  liands  (except  1^  first  raat*^ 
fint  lientenant,  tvo  semiHi,  and  a  lady,  in  a  \wikj  boat)  going  %o  work  to 
stave  tbe  cash,  got  drunk  irad  died  dnsik,  singmg  '  Bule  Britannia,'  whm 
flbe  settied  and  went  down,  and  ending  with  one  awful  sovam  in  chocos." 

"  But  when  the  Geca^  the  Second  drove  ashore.  Uncle,  on  the  coast  of 
Gomwell,  in  a  dinnal  gale,  two  hours  before  daybreak,  on  tbe  fourth  <rf 
'  March,  'seventy-one,  she  had  near  two  bundled  hones  aboard ;  and  Um 
horses  btcsking  loose  down  below,  eariy  in  the  gale,  and  tearing  to  and  fn, 
and  trampling  each  other  to  death,  made  such  noises,  and  set  np  sn^ 
human  cries,  that  the  crew  believing  the  ship  to  be  full  of  devils,  some  of 
the  best  men,  losing  heart  and  head,  went  overboard  in  despair,  and  only 
two  were  left  alive,  at  last,  to  tdl  the  tale." 

"And  when,"  said  old  Sol,  "when  the  Polyphemus — " 

"  Private  West  India  Trader,  burden  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  Captoiu, 
John  Brown  of  Deptftffd.     Owners,  Wiggs  and  Co.,"  cried  Wslter. 

"The  same,"  said  Sol;  "when  she  took  fiie,  four  days'  sail  with  a  &ir 
wind  ont  of  JamaioB  Harboar,  in  the  night, — " 

"There  were  two  brothers  on  board,"  interposed  his  nephew,  speaking 
very  fitst  and  loud,  "and  there  not  being  room  tot  both  of  them  in  the  only 
boat  that  wasn't  swamped,  ntntiier  of  them  would  consent  to  go,  ontil  the 
elder  took  the  younger  by  the  waist,  and  flung  him  in.  And  (lien  the 
younger,  rising  in  the  boat,  cried  ont,  '  Dear  Edward,  think  of  yonr  pro- 
mised wife  at  home.  I  'm  only  a  boy.  No  one  waits  at  home  for  ine. 
Leap  down  into  my  place  r  and  flung  himself  into  the  sea  1 " 

Ine  Irin riling  eye  and  heightened  ocrfour  of  the  boy,  who  had  risen  from 
his  seat  in  the  earnestness  cit  what  he  said  and  fdt,  seemed  to  remind  old 
Sol  of  something  he  had  forgotten,  or  that  hia  encircling  mist  had  hitherto 
shut  out.  Instead  of  jsoceedtng  with  any  men  anecdotes,  as  he  had  evi- 
dently intended  but  a  moment  bdbre,  he  gave  a  short  diy  cough,  and  said, 
"Well  I  suppose  we  change  the  subject." 

The  truth  was,  that  tbe  simple-minded  uncle  in  his  secret  attraction 
towards  the  marvellous  and  adventurous — of  which  he  was,  in  some  sOTt,  a 
distant  relation,  by  his  trade — had  greatly  encouraged  the  same  attraction 
in  the  nephew ;  and  that  everything  that  had  ever  been  put  before  the  boy 
to  deter  him  from  a  life  cS  adventure,  had  bad  the  usual  unaccountablo 
effect  of  sharpening  bis  taste  for  it.  This  is  invariable.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  never  was  a  book  written,  or  a  sfaxy  told,  expressly  with  the 
ot^ect  of  iKeping  boys  on  nhate,  which  did  not  lore  and  charm  than  to  the 
ocean,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  an  addition  to  the  little  party  now  made  its  appearance,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  wide  suit  at  Idue,  with  a  hook  instead  of  a  hand  at- 
tadied  to  his  right  wrist ;  very  bnshy  black  eyebrows ;  and  a  thick  stick 
in  his  left  hand,  covered  all  over  (like  his  nose)  with  knobs.  He  wore  a 
loose  black  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  such  a  very  large  coarse 
shirt  coHai,  that  it  looked  like  a  am  all  sail.  He  was  eviden^  the  person 
for  whom  the  spare  wine-glass  was  intended,  and  evidently  knew  it ;  tea 
having  taken  off  his  rough  out«f  coat,  and  hung  up,  on  a  particular  pw 
behind  the  door,  such  a  hard  glazed  hat  as  a  f^wpathetio  person's  head 
mieht  ache  at  the  sight  of,  and  which  left  a  red  rim  round  his  own  forehead 
08  if  he  had  been  wearing  a  tight  baain,  he  brought  a  chair  to  where  tbe  clean 
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glass  WM,  and  sat  himself  down  behiad  it.  He  w»  nsntdly  addiessed  u 
Captain,  tiiia  ▼uitor ;  and  bad  been  a  pilot,  or  ■  dipper,  or  a  pmateen- 
mtan,  or  dl  three  peiii^ ;  sod  was  »  very  ult-lookiRg  man  indeed. 

Hia  &ee,  temiri:abte  for  a  bTown  solid^,  brightened  as  he  shook  hands 
with  mule  and  nephew ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  of  » laconic  diqmntion, 
and  merely  said : 

"  Hoir  goes  it  P  " 

"  All  wdl,"  said  Hi.  Gills,  pnsliing  the  battle  toirards  him. 

He  took  it  np,  and  having  garreyed  and  smelt  it,  said  witb  eztnordi- 
nary  expression : 

"  lie,"  Tetnmed  the  Instninieat  9£aker. 

Upon  that  he  irluBtled  as  he  filled  his  glass,  and  seemed  to  think  tlxy 
were  nmUng  holiday  indeed. 

"  Wal'r  I  "  he  said,  anangiug  his  hair  (wiiidi  was  thin)  with  his  hook, 
md  thai  pointing  it  at  the  Instnunent  Maker,  "  Look  at  him  I  Love  I 
Honour  I  And  Obey  1  Overhaul  your  catechism  till  you  find  that  passage, 
and  when  foaud  tnni  the  leaf  down.     Saccess,  my  boy  1 " 

He  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  both  with  his  qnotation  aad  his  rrference 
to  it,  that  he  could  not  help  repeating  the  words  again  in  a  low  voice,  and 
aaying  he  had  fo^otten  'em  these  for^  year. 

"  But  I  nerer  wanted  two  or  three  wnds  in  my  life  that  I  didn't  know 
where  to  lay  my  hand  upon  'em,  Qilla,"  he  observed.  "  It  oomes  of  not 
wasting  langnsge  as  some  do." 

"Qte  icflectioii  perhaps  reminded  him  that  he  had  better,  like  yonng 
Norral's  fafter,  "  increase  hia  store."  At  any  rate  he  became  siloit,  and 
remained  so,  ntitil  old  Sol  went  out  into  the  shop  to  light  it  up,  whrai  he  - 
tamed  to  Walter,  and  said,  witbont  any  introductory  remark  ■. 

"  I  siqqwae  he  conld  m^  a  dock  if  he  tried  9  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wondCT,  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  the  boy. 

"  And  it  would  go  1 "  said  CaptaiD  CntUe,  making  a  species  erf  serpent 
in  the  air  with  his  hot^.     "  Lor^  how  that  dock  would  go  I  " 

V<a  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  quite  lost  in  ooatemplating  the  pace 
of  tins  ideal  timqueoe,  and  sat  looking  at  the  boy  as  if  his  Ace  were  the 
dial. 

"  But  he  's  chockfull  of  science,"  he  observed,  waving  his  hook  towards 
the  stDek-iii>tr»de.  "  Look  'ye  here  I  Here '«  a  coDeotion  at  'em.  Earth, 
air,  or  water.  It's  all  one.  Only  say  where  you'll  have  it.  Up  in  a 
haUoonF  There  yon  are.  BowninabellP  There  you  are.  D'ye  want 
to  pnt  Ae  North  9tar  in  a  pair  of  scales  and  weigh  it  P     He  'II  do  it  for 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  remaiks  that  Captain  Cuttle's  leverwice 
for  the  stock  of  instruments  was  profound,  and  that  his  philosophy  knew 
little  or  no  distinction  between  trading  in  it  and  inventing  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  'b  a  line  thing  to  understand  'em. 
And  yet  it 's  a  fine  thing  not  to  imderatand  'em.  I  hardly  know  which  is  . 
best.  It  'a  so  comFortable  to  sit  here  and  feel  that  you  might  be  weighed, 
measured,  minified,  dectrified,  polarized,  played  the  very  devil  with :  and 
never  know  how." 

Nothing  short  of  the  wonderful  Madeira,  combined  with  the  occasion 
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(which  rendovd  it  desirable  to  improve  and  expand  Walter's  mind),  could 
have  ever  loosened  his  tongue  to  the  extent  of  giving  utterance  to  this 
prodigious  oration.  He  seemed  quite  amazed  himself  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  opened  up  to  view  the  sources  of  the  taciturn  delight  be  had  had 
in  eating  Sunday  dinners  in  that  parlour  for  ten  years.  Becoming  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  he  mused  and  held  his  peaee. 

"  Gome  I  "  cried  the  subject  of  his  admiration,  returning.  "  Before  yoa 
have  your  glass  of  grog,  Ned,  we  must  finish  the  bottle." 

"  Stand  by  1 "  said  Ned,  filling  his  ^ass.     "  Give  the  boy  some  more." 

"  No  more,  thank'e,  Uncle  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sol,  "a  little  more.  We  '11  finish  the  bottle,  to  the 
House,  Ned — Walter's  house.  Why  it  may  be  his  house  one  of  these 
days,  in  part.  Who  Icnowsf  Sir  Blchard  Whittington  manied  his 
master's  daughter." 

"  '  Turn  again  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  when  you  ore 
old  you  will  never  depart  from  it,'  "  interposed  the  Captain.  "  Wal'rl 
Overhaul  the  book,  my  lad." 

"And  although  Mr.  Dombey  hasn't  a  daughter,"  Sol  began. 


"  Oh  1  I  know  he  has,"  said  the  boy.  "  Some  c^  'em  were  talking  about 
it  in  the  office  to-day.  And  th^  do  say,  Unde  and  Captain  Cuttle," 
lowering  bis  voice,  "  that  he 's  taken  a  dislike  to  her,  and  that  she 's  left, 
unnoti<xd,  among  the  servants,  and  that  his  mind 's  so  set  all  the  while 
upon  having  his  son  in  the  Koiue,  that  although  he  's  only  a  baby  now, 
he  is  going  to  have  balances  struck  of^er  than  formerly,  snd  the  books 
kept  closer  than  they  used  to  be,  and  has  even  been  seen  (when  he  thought 
he  wasn't)  walking  m  the  Docks,  looking  at  his  ships  aoA  property  and 
all  that,  as  if  he  was  exulting  like,  over  what  he  and  his  son  will  possess 
together.     That 's  what  they  say.     Of  course,  /  don't  know." 

"  He  knows  all  about  her  already,  you  see,"  said  the  Instrument  Maker. 

"  Nonsense,  imcle,"  cried  the  boy,  still  reddening  and  laughing,  boy- 
like,    "  How  can  I  help  hearing  wlit  they  tell  meP" 
,  "  The  Son 's  a  little  in  our  way,  at  present,  i  'm  afedd,  Ned,"  said  the 
old  man,  humounng  the  joke. 

"Very  much,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  11  drink  him,"  pursued  SoL  "  So,  here 's  to  Domb^ 
and  Son." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  uncle,"  cried  the  boy,  merrily.  "  Since  you  have  intro- 
duced the  mention  of  her,  and  have  connected  me  with  her,  and  have  said 
that  I  know  oil  about  her,  I  shall  make  bold  to  amend  the  toast.  So 
hete'a  to  Dombey — and  Son — and  Daughter  !  " 
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VkVL'S  PftODKESS  AND   CHKISTEHINO. 

Little  Paul,  suffering  no  contamination  from  the  blood  of  the  Toodles 
grew  stouter  and  stronger  ereiy  di^.  Ereiy  day,  too,  he  was  more  and 
more  ardently  cherished  by  Misa  Tox,  whoae  devotion  was  so  for  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Sombc^  that  he  b^an  to  r^ard  her  as  a  woman  of  great 
natnral  good  sense,  whose  feeSngfl  did  her  credit  and  deaerred  encoun^ 
ment.  Ue  was  so  lavish  of  his  condescension,  that  he  not  only  bowed  tg 
her,  in  a  particolar  manner,  oh  several  occasions,  but  even  entrusted  such 
stately  recognitions  of  her  to  his  sister  as  "  pray  tell  your  friend,  Louisa, 
that  she  is  very  good,"  or  "  mention  to  AEss  Tox,  Louisa,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  her ; "  specialities  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  lady 
thos  distinguished. 

Miss  Tox  was  often  in  the  hal^t  of  assuring  Mrs.  ChicV,  that  "  nothing 
eotdd  exceed  her  interest  in  all  connected  with  the  devdopment  of  that 
sweet  child;"  and  an  observer  of  Miss  Tox's  proceedii^  might  have 
inferred  so  much  without  declaratory  confirmation.  She  would  preside 
over  the  innocent  repasts  of  the  young  heir,  with  ineffable  satismction; 
almost  with  an  air  of  joint  proprietorship  with  Bichards  in  the  entertain- 
ment. At  the  little  ceremomes  of  the  bath  and  toilette,  she  assisted  4^th 
enthusiasm.  The  administration  of  infantine  doses  of  physic  awakened  all 
the  active  sympathy  of  her  character ;  and  being  on  one  occasion  secreted 
in  a  cnpboard  (wluther  she  had  fled  in  modesty),  when  Mr.  Dombey  was 
introduced  into  the  nursery  by  his  sister,  to  behold  his  son,  in  the  course 
of  preparation  for  bed,  talong  a  short  walk  uphill  over  Bichards's  gown,  in 
a  short  and  airy  linen  jacket.  Miss  Tox  was  so  transported  beyond  the 
ignorant  present  as  to  be  unable  to  re&ain  Irom  crying  out,  "  Is  he  not 
beautiftd,  Mr.  Dombey  1  Is  he  not  a  Cupid,  sir ! "  and  then  almost 
Mnfcing  behind  the  closet  door  with  confusion  and  blushes. 

"  Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  one  day,  to  liis  sister,  "  I  really  think  I 
most  present  your  friend  with  some  little  token,  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's 
diriatentng.  She  has  exerted  herself  so  warmly  in  the  diild's  behalf  from 
the  first,  and  seems  to  understand  her  podtion  so  thoroi^hly  (a  very  rare 
merit  in  Una  worU,  I  am  sorry  to  say),  that  it  would  really  be  agreeable  to 
me  to  notice  her." 

Let  it  be  no  detraction  from  the  merits  of  Miss  Tox,  to  hint  that  in 
Mjr.  Dombey's  eyes,  as  in  some  others  that  occasionally  see  the  light,  the^ 
on^  adiiered  that  mi^ty  piece  of  knowledge,  the  understanding  of  theur 
own  position,  who  showed  a  fitting  reverence  for  his.  It  was  not  so  mudi 
thtn  merit  that  tbey  knew  themselres,  as  that  they  knew  him,  and  bowed 
low  before  him. 

"  Uy  dear  Paul,"  returned  his  sister,  "  you  do  Miss  Tox  but  justice,  as 
a  man  of  your  penetration  was  sure,  1  knew,  to  do.  I  believe  if  there  are 
three  woids  in  the  English  language  for  which  sh&has  a  respect  amounting 
alinoat  to  venenition,  those  wcods  are,  Dombey  and  Son." 
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"  WeD,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  believe  it.    It  does  Miss  Toi  credit." 

"  Ajid  B3  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  token,  my  dear  Paul,"  pursued 
his  Bister,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  anything  you  give  Miss  Tox  will  be 
hoarded  and  prized,  I  am  sure,  like  a  relic.  But  there  u  a  way,  my  dear 
Paul,  of  showing  your  sense  of  Miss  Tox's  friendliness  in  a  still  more 
flatt^ing  and  acceptable  manner,  if  you  should  be  ao  inclined." 

"  How  is  that  P  '  asked  Mr.  Dombey. 

'' Ood&thos,  of  eonise  "  oonliKaBd  lln.  Cldd^  *' we  impcalBiit  m  ptiint 
of  connexion  and  influence." 

"  I  don't  koow  why  they  abould  be,  to  jbj  atm,"  end  Mr.  Dombcgr 
ooldly. 

"  Ven  tme,  my  dear  Psal,"  petorted  Mia.  Chii^,  witk  >n  e: 
^ow  of  animalion,  to  cotw  the  Boddennees  of  het  oOBTVaion ; 
■poken  like  yonadf.  I  might  have  expected  noUung  eke  from  you.  I 
imght  hsre  biomi  that  raoh  would  hsve  been  yonr  opbkoL  Pn-h^n;" 
hare  Mn.  Chide  filtered  i^ain,  as  not  qoitc  cxmifoiiaUy  &eliBg  her  way ; 
"pCih^B  that  is  B  icason  why  you  mi^t  have  the  leas  olgectiea  to 
allowing  Miss  Tox  to  be  godmothtr  to  the  dear  thing,  if  it  wen  only  as 
deputy  and  proxy  for  some  one  else.  That  it  wootdbe  reoorod  ss  a  great 
lumour  and  diBtinotioB,  Paul,  I  need  not  say." 

"Louisa,"  said  Hi.  Dombey,  after  a  short  panee,  "it  is  not  to  be 


"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Mrs.  Chiek,  hastsuing  to  anticqiate  a  refeaal,  "  I 
never  thought  it  was." 

Mr.  Dombey  looked  at  bar  impatiently. 

"  Don't  H'oitj  me,  my  dear  Paul,"  said  his  aistcr ;  "  fcff  that  desiniTB 
me.  I  am  &c  from  strong.  I  hare  not  been  quite  nyaelf,  sinoe  poor  deir 
Paimy  departed." 

Mr.  Domhey  ^anoed  at  tbe  poekefcAandkarfarf  which  his  nster  apf^iA 
to  her  eyes,  and  leenmed  : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  suppcwed,  I  say — " 

"And  I  say,"  mnnnuied  Mrs.  Chick,  "  that  I  newer  thooght  it  was." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Loaisa  I  "  said  Mr.  Demfaey. 

"  No,  my  dear  Paul,"  Ae  remonstrated  wit^  tearful  dignity,  "  I  must 
teaQy  be  aUowed  to  apeak.  I  am  not  so  derer,  or  so  laaaoning,  or  so 
ebquent,  or  so  anjlimg,  as  yon  Db  I  know  that  wry  welL  Bo  uuA 
tiie  worse  for  me.  But  if  they  were  the  last  wwds  I  had  to  iitto' — and 
hut  words  should  be  very  sdiema  to  you  and  me,  Paol,  bA«  pocr  ^ar 
Eonny — I  would  still  tay  I  never  tbovf^t  it  was.  And  what  is  mem," 
addcdMra.  Chick  with  increased  dignity,  as  if  shehadwidihehlheKSiiahiBg 
argument  until  now,  "  I  never  did  think  it  was." 

Mr.  Dombey  walked  to  the  window  and  back  again. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  sopposed,  Louisa,"  he  said  (Mrs.  Chide  had  nailed  W 
edoora  to  the  mast,  am  repeated  "  I  know  it  isn't,"  bat  he  took  no  notiae 
of  it), "  but  that  then  are  mairy  persons  who,  sapposing  that  I  neogmaed 
any  claim  at  all  in  such  a  case,  have  a  daim  upon  me  siqiorioc  to  Min 
Tox'fl.  BiA  I  do  not.  I  i«eagmui  no  sudi  thiMg.  Pwil  and  myself 
will  be  able,  when  the  time  comes,  to  hold  onr  own—the  hoase,  in  other 
words,  will  ba  aUe  to  hold  its  own,  and  anajntnin  ita  own,  nad  hand  dowB 
its  own  of  itself,  and  witkovt  any  such  eommoa-place  aids.    The  kind  at 
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forei^  hel^  which  people  nsnaOy  aoA  fw  their  childnn,  I  can  ifibrd  to 
desiMBe;  \xiog  abore  it,  I  hope.     So  that  Fnui's  mihiieyaad  childhood 

ri  aw^F  irdi,  «kd  I  see  him  becomiag  qoali&d  nithaut  waste  of  time 
the  carcei  on  which  he  is  destined  to  enter,  I  am  satisfied.  He  will 
make  what  powerful  friends  he  pleMei  in  alWilifB,  when  be  la  aotiTely 
maintaining-— and  extatdiog,  if  that  is  poas^Je — tlie  dignity  asd  endit  of 
the  Finn.  TJntfl  then,  I  am  enough  for  him,  perhaps,  and  all  in  alL  I 
have  no  wish  that  people  bIkh^  step  in  bctweea  nL  1  woulti  much 
ntfaer  show  my  teoae  ci  die  obliging  oosduct  a£  a  deanring  peraon  lilce 
your  &iend.  Tbotfon  let  it  be  ao  j  aad  your  husband  and  myaelf  will  do 
wdl  QiOQ^  fix  the  other  ^sson,  I  dare  say." 

In  the  course  of  these  remarki,  daliTered  with  great  nujeaty  and  gran* 
deur,  Mr.  Dooabey  had  truly  revealsd  the  aecret  fe^gg  of  bia  breast.  An 
indescrUwble  distnut  of  anybody  ttepping  in  between  himself  and  his  son; 
a  hongUy  dread  of  having  any  rlTal  or  partner  in  the  bey's  respect  and 
defeimce ;  a  shvp  mii^Ting,  recentiy  acquired,  that  he  was  not  infalliUe 
in  his  powei  of  bending  anil  binding  human  wills  ;  as  sharp  a  jealoiuy  of 
any  second  checic  or  cross ;  these  were,  at  that  time,  the  master  keys  of  hia 
soaL  In  all  hia  life,  he  had  ama  Dude  a  friend.  His  Mid  and  distant 
nature  had  neither  sought  one,  nor  found  one.  And  now,  when  that 
Qatnre  coosei^nted  its  whtde  force  so  strong  on  a  partial  scheme  of 
parental  interest  and  ambition,  it  seemed  at  if  its  icnf  current,  imtead  of 
bdng  Ttkmed  Iqt  thia  iirftaeace,  and  numing  ^^lear  and  free,  had  tiiawed 
for  but  an  instant  to  adndt  its  burden,  and  then  frozen  with  it  into  one 
unyielding  block. 

derated  draa  to  the  godmotherahip  of  little  Paul,  in  virtue  of  her  insig- 
nificance. Miss  Tax  was  from  tiiat  hour  chosen  ami  appointed  to  office ; 
and  Mr.  Dombey  further  signified  his  pleasure  Uiat  the  ceremoi^,  already 
long  ddayed,  Should  take  place  without  further  postpononent.  His 
sister,  who  had  been  far  from  anticipating  so  signal  a  aucceai,  wididrew  as 
soon  as  she  eould,  to  communicate  it  to  her  beat  of  friends ;  and  Mr. 
Dombey  was  left  alone  in  hia  library. 

There  was  anything  but  siditude  in  the  nursery ;  for  there,  Mrs.  Chick 
and  Misa  Tox  were  enjoying  a  sodal  evening,  bo  much  to  the  disgust  oi 
Miss  Susan  Nipper  that  that  young  lady  embraced  every  opportuni^  of 
maldng  wiy  faces  bc^d  the  door.  Her  fedings  were  so  mudi  exdted  on 
the  DoeuJOD,  that  she  found  it  indispenssUe  to  aSocd  them  this  Tehrf, 
eAn  without  having  the  comfort  of  any  audience  or  sympathy  whatever. 
As  the  kn^t-errants  of  old  relieved  ^eir  minds  by  carving  their  mis- 
tieaa's  names  in  deserts,  and  wildernesses,  and  o&er  savt^e  plaoee  where 
there  was  no  probability  of  there  ever  being  anybo^  to  read  them,  so  did 
Miss  Susan  Nuiper  ourl  her  snub  nose  into  ^wers  and  wazdrobes,  put 
away  winks  of  di^wiagement  in  cupboards,  shed  darisire  squints  into 
stone  pitchers,  and  contradict  and  call  names  out  in  the  passage. 

The  two  interlopers,  however,  blissfiiUy  unconscioas  of  the  young  lady's 
sentimenti,  snr  l^tle  Paul  safe  through  all  the  stagea  of  on^essing,  airy 
exereise,  supper  and  bed ;  and  then  sat  down  to  tea  before  the  fire.  The 
two  diildren  now  lay,  through  the  good  offices  of  Pdty,  in  one  room ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  la^s  were  established  at  their  tea-table  tba^ 
haj^iening  to  locdc  towards  the  little  beds,  Ih^  thougl^  of  Florence, 
s  3 
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"  How  sound  slie  sleeps ! "  said  Mjss  Tox. 

"  Why,  you  know,  my  dear,  she  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
course  of  the  dsy,"  returned  Mrs.  Chiok,  "playing  about  little  Paul  so 

"  She  is  a  curious  child,"  said  Mias  Tox. 

"My  dear,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chick,  in  &  low  voice:  "Her  nuuna,  all 
overl' 

"In-deed  !"  said  Misa'Tox.    "Ah  dear  me!" 

A  tone  of  most  extraordimuy  compassion  Miss  Tox  said  it  in,  though 
she  had  no  distinct  idea  why,  except  that  it  was  expected  of  her. 

"  Florence  will  never,  never,  never,  be  a  Domb^,"  aaid  Mrs.  Chick, 
"  not  if  she  bvea  to  be  a  thousand  yeara  old." 

Miaa  Tox  elevated  her  eyebrows,  and  was  again  inll  of  commiseration. 

"  I  quit£  fret  and  worry  mysdf  about  her,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with 
a  sigh  of  modest  merit.  "  I  really  don't  see  what  is  to  become  of  her 
when  she  grows  older,  or  what  position  she  is  to  take.  She  don't  gain  on 
ber  papa  in  the  least.  How  can  one  expect  she  should,  when  she  is  so 
renr  unlike  a  Bombey  P" 

Miss  Tox  looked  as  if  she  saw  no  way  out  of  such  a  cogent  argument 
as  that,  at  all. 

"  And  the  child,  yon  see,"  said  Mrs.  Chiok,  in  deep  confidence,  "  has 
poor  dear  Panny's  nature.  She'll  never  make  an  effort  in  afler-Iife,  I'll 
venture  to  say.  Never!  She'll  never  wind  and  twine  herself  about  her 
papa's  heart  hke  — " 

"  Like  the  ivy  ?"  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

"Like  the  ivy,"  Mrs.  Chick  assented.  "Never I  She'll  never  glide 
and  nestle  into  the  bosom  of  her  papa's  affections  Hke — ^tbe — " 

"  Startled  fown?"  su^ested  Miss. Tox. 

"  Like  the  startled  fiiwn,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. '  "  Never !  Poor  Fanny '. 
Yet,  how  I  loved  her  I " 

"Ton  must  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Tox,  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice.     "  Now,  really !     Ton  have  too  much  feeling." 

"  We  have  all  our  faults,"  aaid  Mrs.  Chick,  weeping  and  shaking  her 
head.  "I  dare  say  we  bave.  I  never  was  blind  to  hers.  I  never  said 
I  was.    For  from  it.    Yet  how  I  loved  ber ! " 

.  What  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  Mrs.  Cliick — a  common-phce  piece  of 
folly  enough,  compared  with  whom  her  sister-in-law  bad  been  a  very  angel 
of  womanly  intelligence  and  gentleness — to  patronise  and  be  tender  to  tlie 
memory  of  that  lady :  in  exact  pursuance  of  her  conduct  to  her  in  her  life- 
time :  and  to  thoroughly  believe  herself,  and  take  herself  in,  and  make 
herself  uncommonly  comfortabb  on  the  strength  of  her  toleration  !  What 
a  mighty  pleasant  virtue  toleratioa  should  be  when  we  are  right,  to  be  so 
veiy  pleasant  when  we  are  wrong,  and  quite  unable  to  demonstrate  bow  we 
come  to  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  exerdsing  it  I 

Mrs.  Chick  was  yet  drying  ber  erves  and  shakiDg  her  bead,  when 
Bichards  mode  bdd  to  caution  her  that  Hiss  Florence  was  awake  and 
sitting  in  her  bod.  She  bad  risen,  as  the  nurse  said,  and  the  lashes  of 
her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  But  no  one  saw  tbem  glistening  save 
Polly.  No  one  else  leant  over  her,  and  whispered  soothing  words  to  her, 
or  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  flutter  of  her  beating  heart. 
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"  Oh !  deal  nurse  I "  uid  the  child,  looking  earnestly  up  in  her  &ce, 
"  let  me  lie  by  my  brother ! " 

"Why,  my  petf"  said  Bichards. 

"  Oh !  I  thiidc  lie  loves  me,"  cried  the  child  wildfy.  "  Let  me  lie  by 
him.     Fray  do  1" 

Mrs.  Chick  iaterposed  with  some  mother^  words  about  going  to  sleep 
like  a  dear,  but  Plorence  repeated  her  supplication,  with  a  frightened  look, 
and  in  a  Tolce  broken  by  sobs  and  tears. 

"  1 11  not  wake  him,'  she  said,  covering  her  face  and  hanging  down  her 
head.  " 111  only  touch  him  with  my  band,  and  go  to  sleep.  Oh,  pray, 
pray,  let  me  lie  by  my  brother  to  night,  for  I  believe  he  'a  fond  of  me  I" 

Bichards  took  her  without  a  word,  and  canyii^  her  to  the  little  bed  in 
vhicb  the  infant  waa  sleeping,  laid  her  down  by  hie  side.  She  ciept  as 
near  him  as  she  could  without  disturbing  his  rest ;  and  stietching  out  one 
arm  bo  that  it  timidly  embraced  his  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  on  the  other, 
orer  wtiich  hei  damp  and  scattered  hair  fell  loose,  lay  motionlsss. 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  said  Uias  Tox ;  "  she  has  been  dreaming,  I  dare  say." 

This  trivial  indd^t  had  so  interrupted  the  current  of  conversation,  that  it 
was  difficult  of  resumption;  and  Mrs.  Chick  moreover  had  been  so  affected 
hv  the  eontani^ation  of  her  own  tolerant  nature,  that  she  was  not  in  spirits. 


llie  two  fricnda  accordingly  soon  made  an  end  of  their  tea,  and  a  servant 
was  despatched  to  fetch  a  hackney  cabriolet  for  Kliss  Tos.  Miaa  Toz  had 
great  ezperioice  in  hackney  cabs,  and  her  starting  in  one  was  generally  a 
work  of  time,  as  ahe  was  aystematic  in  the  preparatory  arrsjigemeute. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  if  yon  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  first 
of  all,  to  cany  out  a  pen  and  ink  and  take  his  number  Ic^ly." 

"  Yes,  tUte,"  eaid  Towlinson. 

"  Then,  if  yon  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Uiss  Tox,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  turn  the  cushion.  Which,"  said  Mias  Tox  apart  to  Mrs.  Chick,  "is 
genendly^amp,  my  dear." 

"  Tes,  Miss,"  said  XowUnson. 

"  1 11  trouble  you  also,  if  you  please,  TowHnson,"  said  Hfisa  Tox,  "  with 
flus  card  and  this  shilling.  He 's  to  diive  to  the  card,  and  is  to  under- 
stand that  he  will  not  on  any  account  have  more  than  the  shilling." 

"  No,  Miss,"  said  Towliiuon. 

"  And — I  'm  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  Towlinson," — said  Miss 
Tox,  looking  at  him  neninvely. 

"  Not  at  all,  Miss, '  said  Towlinson. 

"  Mention  to  the  man,  then,  if  you  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
"  that  the  lady's  uncle  is  a  magistrate,  and  that  if  he  gives  her  any  of  his 
imperlanenoe  he  will  be  punished  terribly.  Tou  can  pretend  to  say  that,  if 
yon  j^ease,  Towlinson,  m  a  friendly  way,  and  because  you  know  it  was 
done  to  another  man  who  died. 

"  Certainly,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

"  And  uow  good  night  to  my  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  godson,"  sud  Hiiaa 
Tox,  with  a  son  shower  of  kisses  at  each  repetition  of  the  adjective ;  "  and 
Loiusa,  my  dear  friend,  promise  me  to  take  a  little  something  warm  before 
yon  go  to  bed,  and  not  to  distms  yourself  1" 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  tlwt  l^ipper,  the  bbck-^ed,  who  looked 
oa  steadfastly,  contained  herself  at  this  crisis,  and  until  the  subsequent 
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departtire  of  B&a.  Chick.  Bat  tie  miTBeiy  being  at  length  &ee  of  risStors, 
she  made  herself  8ome  recompense  for  her  late  restraint. 

"  You  might  keep  me  in  a  strait-ifaistcoRt  for  si«  weeks,"  said  Nijiper, 
"and  when  I  got  it  off  I  'd  only  be  more  ^graratxd,  who  ever  h«ml 
the  like  of  them  two  Griffins,  Mrs.  ffichardaP" 

"  And  then  to  talk  of  her  bBTiag  been  dreaming,  poor  dew  V  siud  Polly. 

"  Ofc  yon  bcanties  I"  cried  Snnn  Hipper,  af^d^ng  to  sriate  the  door 
by  which  the  ladies  had  departed.  "  Nerer  be  a  Dwnb^  won't  vbt, 
it 'a  to  be  hoped  she  won't,  we  don't  want  anymore  such,  one's  encvgh." 

"  Don't  irake  the  childnn,  Susan  dear,"  said  PoBr. 

"I'm  very  much  beholden  to  yon,  AEra.  BirfiBrds,"  said  Snsan,  who 
was  not  by  any  means  tfecrinrfnating  in  her  wrsth,  "  aiwl  rerily  feel  it  as  a 
kononr  to  receive  votirocimmRiids,  bdng  a  blade  slsTc  and  a  nmlotter.  Mrs. 
BJchards,  if  there 's  any  other  orders  you  caa  give  me,  pr^  mention  'em." 

"  Nonsense ;  ordora,"  said  Polly. 

"  Oh !  bless  ytwr  heart,  Mrs,  "Krfiirds,*'  cried  Susrni,  ""  teniporaiies 
alvnys  orders  permaBenctes  hew,  didn't  yon  know  that,  why  -w^ierwer  was 
yon  bom,  Mrs,  fficfaardsF  Bnt  whetevo'  you  wm  born,  Ifn.  Bichards," 
panned  ^itftre,  rimking  her  head  reaolntety,  "  and  wlwnwrreT,  and  however 
(wfaidi  is  best  Imown  to  yonrself),  yon  may  bear  in  mind,  pleue,  that  it  'e 
one  tlutig  to  giTC  orders,  and  mdte  tuiother  thing  to  take  ea.  A  person 
may  teQ  «  person  to  dire  off  a  bridge  head  foremost  into  Jlve-sMd-fcrty  feet 
of  water,  Mrs.  Bjchards,  bat  a  person  msfr  be  very  fcr  from  diving." 

"  There  now,"  said  Pri^,  "  you  're  angry  because  you  "re  n  good  litSe 
fliii^,  and  fond  of  Miss  Ptncnee ;  and  yet  yoa  tlim  rownd  on  me,  because 
there 's  nobody  dsc." 

"  It  '9  very  easy  for  some  to  keep  their  tempers,  tatd  be  sirft-spoken, 
iiia.  Bt^STOs,"  returned  9nsan,  lightly  mollified,  "when  tbeir  oiild's 
made  aa  nrafji  of  as  b  prince,  and  is  petted  and  patt«d  ttU  it  wishes  its 
friends  further,  but  when  a  sweet  young  pretty  innocent,  H»t  never  ouglrt  to 
have  a  cross  word  spoken  to  or  of  it,  is  run  down,  the  case  is  »wy  different 
indeed.  My  goodnees  f^adooa  me.  Miss  Ploy,  yon  nan^ty,  atifal  child, 
if  you  don 't  shut  yoor  eyes  this  miirate,  1 11  coU  in  them  hi^goblms  tiiat 
lives  in  Ute  cock-kA  to  oonw  and  eat  yon  up  altve !" 

Here  Miss  Nipper  made  a  horrible  lowii^,  supposed  to  issue  from  a 
conscientious  gobim  of  the  buB  speeies,  impaHent  to  discbirge  the  severe 
duty  of  his  position.  Having  further  composed  her  young  chn^  by 
covering  ber  head  with  the  bed-cloAes,  and  nuking  tla«e  or  four  angry 
dabs  at  the  pillow,  she  6Med  her  arms,  and  screwed  np  her  mouth,  and  sat 
lookii^  at  the  fire  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Though  little  Paul  was  said,  in  nursery  ptmse,  "  to  take  adexl  of  notice 
for  his  age,"  he  took  as  Uttle  notice  4#  bU  this  as  of  the  preponidoas  for 
his  christening  on  the  next  day  but  one ;  which  neverthriess  west  on  abont 
him,  as  to  his  personal  apparel,  and  that  of  his  siater  and  the  two  nurses, 
with  great  activity.  TCeitbes-  did  he,  on  the  wrival  of  the  appointed 
morning,  rfiow  any  sense  of  its  iinportancB;  betag,  on  the  contrary, 
urnisuoUy  inclined  to  sleep,  and  tmosually  in^ned  to  take  it  ill  m  lua 
atteudants  that  they  dressed  him  to  go  ont. 

It  happened  to  be  an  irwi^jrcy  antumnsi  day,  with  a  riirewd  east  wind 
blowing — a  day  in  keepag  with  the  proceedings.  Mr.  I>»nbey  represented 
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to  himself  tke  wind,  the  dude,  sad  Mitainn  of  the  chzi«t«tiBig.  He  stood 
in  faU  fflmny  to  iweire  the  company,  as  hwrd  and  oold  as  ths  weatherj 
ud  wfceo  be  looked  oat  threogb  the  glass  room,  at  the  trees  ia  the  httle 
gnden,  theii  brown  nod  yeiiow  laavee  cante  fluttering  down,  m  if  ho 
bU^tol  tbem. 

Ugli  t  Tb^  VM»  tiack,  cold  iociibs  ;  ntd  seemed  to  be  in  mouniiig. 
tike  te  iimates  of  tfae  hoose.  Thebo^precue}yraatehedutoBze,«nii 
dtsm;  vf  in  line,  Ifte  xddkra,  looked  in  Ibeii  cold,  hard,  iUpperj 
vm&mm,  aa  it  they  bad  bat  am  idea  among  them,  and  tbat  was  a  fteeier. 
11u  boobene,  gUied  and  lotted,  imndiated  all  fasiSuaitieB.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
bnan^cnths'top,  witb  no  traoecrfliis  cdestial  migin  abost  him,  gnardad 
the  rawttMable  tnaenrs  like  aa  auAanted  Moot.  A  dost;  an  at  CMiii 
Ugh  Mmor,  da^  np  from  aa  amieiit  tomb,  preotdied  dnofelioii  and  dec^, 
■a  finn  two  pUMta ;  uidtjtediimnt^-^laat,  vcAaotingHr.IkimbeiyBiLdhia 
pOTtrrit  at  one  blow,  Heraed  ftvogbt  witii  melaa^^  meditationa. 

^The  rtiff  and  etaA  feaAoMftppewed  to daim •  nwwr  iditjenafaip than 
Mftliiig  else  then  to  Hr.  JkiAiej,  villi  kia  bidtoned  cMt,  hia  white 
darat,  bis  beary  gold  watcb-cbHin,  and  bis  creaking  boote.  Snt  tbia  WH 
btkm  tt»  anivd  of'  Mr.  and  Mfa.  Oki^  Ms  lawM  idatzrea,  -who  aooa 
presraited  tkeaMetrcs. 

"  Hfr  dear  Paid,"  Mrs.  Ckiok  nmnnmed,  aa  ibe  en^moed  him,  "  the 
begiismg,  I  hope,  of  mn^  joyfill  days  I  " 

"  Thank  yon,  Lofua,"  said  Hi.  Donbey,  giimly,  "  Himt  do  yoa  do, 
Vl.SvibBt" 

"  How  do  yoa  do.  Sir,"  said  C%ick. 

He  gan  Mr.  Dombey  bis  band,  as  if  be  feared  it  migfat  electrify  bim. 
lEr.  Smobey  took  it  as  if  it  vere  a  fish,  or  seaweed,  or  state  such  ciamn; 
mdntsBce,  sod  immedistdy  ntomed  it  to  him  with  exahed  politaness. 

"  FoAapa,  Lonisii,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  abgfatfy  tunm^  bis  bead  in  hia 
oavat,  as  if  it  were  a  socket,  "you  would  have  preferred  a  fire?  " 

"  Ob,  »y  dear  Paul,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Chide,  who  had  madi  ado  to  keep 
hff  tmh  from  cbatteriag ;  "  not  for  me." 

"Iff.  Jtdm,"  said  Mr.  Bombay,  "you  are  not  sennble  of  any  cfaiUP" 

k&r,  John,  who  bad  thready  gt^  both  bis  hands  in  his  pod»ts  orer  the 
mist^  and  was  oo  the  very  t^iediold  of  that  same  cmune  choroa  whidi 
had  giren  Mrs.  Chick  so  mudi  oBeaae  on  a  formear  oocaaon,  protested 
that  be  was  perfbotly  cotufortable. 

He  added  in  a  low  voiee,  "With  my  tiddle  tol  toor  nd" — when  he  was 
jrofMenti^  stopped  by  Tonlinson,  who  amioimeed : 

"  Mies  T« ! " 
'  And  enter  tbatftir«ialttver,with&bliienoeeandan  indescribably  frosty 
fece^  referable  to  her  being  very  thinly  clad  in  a  maze  of  fluttering  odds 
nd  ends,  to  do  honor  to  the  ceremony. 

"  How  do  yon  do.  Miss  Tox,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

Hiss  Xox  m  the  midst  of  hisr  spreading  gauzes,  went  down  alt(^;elhfr 
fike  an  opcn^^ass  shaMiBg-up;  slw  onrts^ed  so  low,  in  acknowledgment 
of  Hr.  IhHnb^s  sdvandng  a  step  at  two  to  meet  ho. 

"  I  caa  never  forget  this  occasion.  Sir,"  said  Aiiss  Tos,  siriUy.  "  'Tis 
impossible.    Hy  dev  Louisa,  I  can  budly  behere  the  BTidonce  d  my 
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If  Miss  Tox  could  believe  the  evidence  of  one  of  her  senses,  it  waa  a 
very  cold  day.  That  was  quite  clear.  She  took  an  early  opportuui^  of 
promoting  the  dioulatiou  in  the  tip  of  her  nose  by  setretly  d^ng  it  with 
W  pocket  hAndkerchief,  lest,  by  its  veiy  low  temperature,  it  should  dis- 
agreeably astonish  the  hab/v  when  she  came  to  Idas  it. 

The  Imby  soon  appeared,  carried  in  great  gloiy  by  iRichards ;  while  Flo- 
rence in  custody  of  that  active  young  constable,  Susan  Nipper,  brought  up 
the  rear.  Though  the  whole  nursery  party  were  dressed  by  this  time  in 
lighter  monnung  than  at  firat,  there  was  enou^  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bereaved  children  to  make  the  day  no  bri^ter.  The  baby  too-~4t  mi^ 
have  been  Misa  Tox'a  nose — b^;an  to  cry.  Thereby,  as  it  happened. 
preventing  Mr.  Chick  from  the  awkward  fulSment  of  a  very  honest  pmpose 
he  had ;  which  was,  to  make  much  of  Florence.  For  this  gentLemui,  in- 
sensible to  the  superior  claims  of  a  perfect  Dombey  (perhaps  on  account  of 
having  the  honour  to  be  united  to  a  Bombey  himself,  and  being  familiar 
.with  excellence),  really  liked  her,  and  shewed  that  be  liked  her,  and  was 
about  to  shew  it  in  his  own  way  now,  when  Paul  cried,  and  bis  he^anate 
stopped  him  short. 

"  Now  Florence  child  1 "  said  her  aunt,  briskly,  "  what  are  yon  dmng, 
love  ?     Shew  Tounelf  to  him.     Engage  his  attention,  my  dear  I " 

The  atmosphere  became  or  might  have  become  colder  and  colder,  wMhi 
Mr.  Bombey  stood  frigidly  watching  bis  little  daughter,  who,  eloping  her 
bands,  and  standing  on  tiptoe  before  the  throne  of  his  son  and  faeir,  lured 
him  to  bend  down  from  his  high  estate,  and  look  at  her.  Some  honest 
act  of  Bichards'  may  have  aided  the  effect,  but  he  did  look  down,  and  held 
his  peace.  As  his  sister  hid  behind  her  nurse,  he  followed  hra  with  hia 
^es  ;  and  when  she  peeped  out  with  a  merry  cry  to  him,  he  sprang  up 
and  crowed  lustily— laughing  outright  whui  she  ran  in  upon  him ;  and 
seeming  to  foudk  htr  curls  with  his  tiny  hands,  while  she  smothered  him 
with  losses. 

Was  lb.  Dombey  pleased  to  see  this  f  He  testified  no  pleasure  by  the 
relaxation  of  a  nerve ;  but  outward  tokens  of  any  kind  of  feeling  were  un> 
usual  with  him.  If  any  aunbeam  stole  into  the  room  to  light  the  children 
at  their  play,  it  never  reached  his  face.  He  looked  on  so  fixedly  and 
coldly,  that  the  warm  light  voniBhed  even  from  the  laughing  ^es  of  little 
Florence,  when,  at  last,  they  happened  to  meet  his. 

It  was  a  dull,  grey,  autumn  day  indeed,  and  in  a  minute's  pause  and 
aiknoe  that  took  place,  the  leaves  fell  sorrowfully. 

"  Hr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Bombey,  referring  to  his  watch,  and  »M"™'"g 
his  hat  and  gloves.  "  Take  my  sister,  if  you  please  -.  my  arm  to-day  is 
Miss  Tox's.  Tou  had  better  go  first  with  Master  Paul,  Sichards.  Be 
very  carefuL" 

la  Mr.  Bcmbey's  carriage,  Bomb^  and  Son,  Miss  Tox,  Mrs.  Chid^ 
Bichards,  and  Florenoe.  bi  a  little  carriage  following  it,  Susan  Niftier 
and  the  owner  Mr.  Chick.  Susan  looking  out  of  vriudow,  without  inter- 
mission, as  a  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of  conironting  the  larse  face 
of  that  gentleman,  and  thinking  whenever  anything  rattled  that  he  was 
putting  np  in  paper  an  appropriate  pecuniary  compliment  for  herself. 

Once  upon  the  road  to  churdi,  Mr.  Bombey  dipped  his  hands  for  the 
amnaanent  at  his  son.    At  whidi  instance  of  parental  enthusiasm  Misa 
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Tox  was  enchanted.  But  exduBive  of  this  incident,  tlie  chief  difference 
between  the  christening  party  and  a  party  in  a  mourning  coach,  consisted 
in  die  coloora  of  the  CHmage  and  horses. 

ArriTed  at  the  church  steps,  the;  were  received  by  a  portentous  beadle. 
Ifr.  Dombey  dismounting  Sni  to  help  the  ladies  out,  and  standing  near 
him  at  the  coach  door,  looked  like  another  beadle.  A  beadle  less  goi^ 
geoTU  but  more  dreadful ;  the  beadle  of  private  hfe  j  the  beadle  of  onr 
DUsineBB  and  our  bosoms. 

Miss  Tox's  hand  trembled  as  sbe  slipped  it  through  VLr.  Dombey's  arm, 
and  felt  herself  escorted  up  the  steps,  preceded  by  ft  cocked  hat  and  a 
Babylonian  collar.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  like  that  other  solemn  insti- 
tution "  Wh  thou  have  this  man,  Lncretia  P"    "  Tes,  I  will" 

"  Please  to  bring  the  child  in  ^ck  out  of  the  air  there,"  whispered 
the  beadle,  holding  open  the  inner  dooi  of  the  church. 

Little  ^ul  might  have  asked  with  Hamlet  "  into  my  grave  F"  so  chill 
ind  earthy  was  the  place.  The  toll  ahronded  pulpit  and  reading  desk  ;  the 
dreary  perspective  of  empty  pews  stretching  away  under  the  galleries, 
and  empty  braches  mounting  to  the  roof  and  bst  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  grim  organ ;  the  dusty  matting  and  cold  stone  slabs  ;  the  gris^ 
free  seats  in  the  aisles ;  and  the  damp  comer  by  the  beH-rape,  where  the 
black  tressels  used  for  funerals  were  stowed  away,  along  with  some  sbov^ 
and  baskets,  and  a  cod  or  two  of  deadly-looking  rope ;  the  strange,  un- 
naiial,  uncomfortable  smell,  and  the  cadaverous  light ;  were  all  in  unison. 
It  was  a  cold  and  dismal  scene. 

"  There 's  a  wedding  jnst  on,  sir,"  said  the  beadle,  "  biA  it  11  be  over 
direct^,  if  you  'H  walk  into  the  westiy  here." 

Before  he  turned  again  to  lead  the  way,  he  gave  Mr.  Dombey  a  bow 
and  a  half  smile  of  recognition,  importing  that  he  (the  beadle)  remem- 
bered to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  on  him  wbfsa  he  buried  his 
wife,  and  hoped  he  had  eiqoyed  himself  since. 

file  very  wedding  looked  dismal  as  they  passed  in  front  of  the  altar. 
Tbt  bride  was  too  old  and  the  bridegroom  too  young,  ^d  a  superannuated 
bean  with  one  eye  and  an  eye-glass  stuck  in  its  blank  companion,  was 
giving  away  the  lady,  while  the  friends  were  shivering.  In  the  vestiy  the 
Ire  was  smoking;  and  an  over-aged  and  over-worked  and  und^ptud 
attorney's  clerk,  "making  a  search,"  was  running  his  forefinger  down  the 
pvchment  pages  of  an  immense  raster  (one  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
Tolomes)  gorged  with  buriab.  Over  the  fireplace  was  a  groond-plan  of 
tlie  vaults  undJemeath  the  churdi ;  and  Mr.  CSiick,  skimming  tlie  literary 
portion  of  it  aloud,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  company,  read  the  reference 
to  Mrs.  Dombey's  tomb  in  Ml,  before  he  could  stop  hunself. 

Afler  another  cold  interval,  a  wheeiy  httle  pew-opener  afBioted  with  an 
asthma,  appropriate  to  the  churchyard,  if  not  to  the  church,  summoned 
tiiem  to  the  font.  Here  they  waited  some  little  time  while  the  marriage 
party  enrolled  themselves ;  and  meanwhile  the  wheezy  little  pew-op^ier — 
paruy  in  consequence  of  her  infirmity,  and  partly  that  the  marriage  party 
might  not  fbrget  her — went  about  the  building  coughing  like  a  grampus. 

Presents  the  clerk  (the  only  cheerM-lookmg  object  there,  and  i«  was 
an  undertaker)  came  up  with  a  jug  of  warm  water,  and  said  sometliing,  as 
he  poured  it  into  the  font,  about  taking  the  dull  off;  which  milliona  of 
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HijliHia  bo&D^  'hat  caold  sot  bore  dooie  tar  tke  oecastm-  Tbm  tin  der- 
gyiBHi,  in  sBuafak  and  mild-Jooknig  young  coiKte,  but  flbnoualy  afraid  of 
the  baby,  appeared  like  the  piincipd  dtaiader  in  a  ^loat-itaiy,  "  a  tall 
^ne  ail  in  irinte ; "  atngbt  ftf  wbom  Fsak  rent  ika  air  witii  his  cries, 
nut  oerer  left  off  agnn  till  be  mi  taloen  out  biadE  in  tha  &ee. 

Eren  wlm  that  ereat  had  faappoied,  to  tbe  great  relief  of  ererybody, 
he  WHS  heard  under  the  iportico,  dusbg  the  rost  of  ^e  oetemony,  now 
fainter,  now  louder,  now  hushed,  now  bursting  fotth  agaui  wi^aa  ine- 
anniUe  sonse  of  his  wrongs,  l^ia  so  distraotsd  tbe  attention  of  t^two 
kdies,  tiiat  Uia.  Chiok  was  constantfy  doplojing  wbi  Ae  fiantie  aiale,  to 
send  oat  mesa^es  bj  the  p«w-<^»ner,  while  Un  Tox  kept  her  Frayci^ 
book  open  at  ibe  Qmipcwder  Hot,  aad  occaatmdly  nad  responses  Eram 
thaCaarnce. 

During  the  whole  of  tfaaae  proceedingB,  Tii.  Do^iey  remained  «b 
uB^Maaive  asd  gmtleinfliily  aa  ever,  and  poiaps  aansted  in  makuig  it  so 
cold,  tiMt  -the  young  carate  smoked  at  (he  moath  ■*  ha  ivmL  llie  (xij 
ttee  Aat  be  unbcDt  his  visage  in  Uke  least,  was  when  the  riergyman,  in 
doming  (vtry  nsaSBetedly  and  sii^y)  the  cdomng  adnctetion,  reUtiye 
to  tiu  fojtnn  QXaniBBlion  n  Att  chiU  by  Aa  eponsoin,  fa^ipened  to  rtat 
hia  <^  on  Ur.  Cbint;  and  than  Uc.  Bonbeymi^  havs  bo^  aem  to 
eupma  by  n  ""^■*»'  loo^  that  he  woidd  like  t»  e^A  him  at  it. 

It  adght  hare  becK  vdl  is  Mi.  SondKy,  if  he  had  thought  of  his  owb 
ctigntlyB  little  Ins;  and  tnd  thought  of  the  gcent  origin  and  pturpoesof 
the  ceremony  in  which  he  took  so  formal  and  se  stiff  ti  peit,  a  little  moat. 
Hia  nrogance  contrasted  stnoigely  with  its  history. 

TVhen  it  was  oil  over,  he  again  gare  bis  aim  tomsaTox,aidDOndiieted 
het  to  the  veatry,  whan  ha  informed  the  dergyman  how  much  pkeaure  it 
would  have  pvea  him  to  hare  solicited  the  bonmir  of  hia  company  ak 
dinner,  but  for  the  unibrtmiate  atate  of  Mb  hoasekold  affoin.  Hie  regist«4 
signed,  and  the  fees  paid,  and  the  pew-openw  (whose  con^  was  re>y  bad 
again)  Temembesed,  and  the  besdte  gratified,  and  the  sexLoa  (who  wh  &cci- 
deatafiy  on  the  dooi-Etafie,  looking  with  gieat  intsreit  at  the  weatho-)  nof 
forgotten,  they  got  into  the  cairiageB  again,  and  drove  home  in  Uae  same 
bleak  fe&rwship. 

Than  th^  Knmd  Mr.  Pitt  taming  up  his  nose  at  a  oeiA  oo&utixm,  aet 
forth  in  s  oM  pon^  of  ^na  aad  fnlro,  and  looking  mora  like  a  dead 
Adbet  fyii^iDVtatethBiaaoiiBlnfrcriuBent.  On  thar  arnral,  Miss  Xoe 
pKodneed  a  nng  for  her  godson,  and  Hr.  Chick  &  knife  and  fork  aBdipDon 
im  ft  caaeL  lix.  BoaAxj  also  prodmsed  a  bracelet  for  Miaa  Tax ;  and,  .on 
ttie  leeeipt  of  tUs  token,  Mi«  Tax  was  tcaderly  affected. 

"  Mr.  John,"  aid  Mr.  Don^wy, "  will  you  tidce  the  bottooi  of  the  table, 
ifyopylwwBi     What  hem  yon  got  thoe,  tit.  ivik*?" 

"  I  ha*B  got  a  cold  fiUet  of  tobI  hen,  Sir,"  i^liad  Mir.  CUtk,  odibii^ 
faiBitagabed  handa  had  tofjethcc,  "  vbat  have  gou  got  thara,  Sir  P  " 

"this,"  returned  Mr.  SombnT,"  is  same  odd  preparation  of  oslTa  bead, 
I  think,  iaee  i-nHfrirh  ham  pnttim  iwlnd  bhntitr  l£as  Tea  will 
do  iM  the  honour  of  iating  acmie  wine  P     Champagae  to  Mias  Tox." 

There  was  a  toothadie  in  ersytUng,  'Hie  wine  wm  bo  Uttei:  viM  that 
it  fbroed  »  kttle  scream  from  Mias  Tox,  whndi  aha  had  giwt  .difficulty  in 
hmdng  isto  « '^  Hem ! "    TIk  veal  had  come  fiiom  oick  an  xiiy  pai^. 
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that  the  £i«t  teste  of  it  stroek  &  MmwtioB  na  <tf  eold  Ind  to  m.  Ciaik'% 
extremities.  Mr.  Sombej  alone  remained  immoved.  He  miglit  haTebnoB 
hung  up  for  gale  «t  a  Bnwiau  fair  «  a  ipeciiDeQ  of  •  inum  gentleHan. 

'Ebe  pramiling  infiaenn  wxs  toa  mui^  «tcii  for  hia  aiater.  8ke  made 
DO  eflbit  at  fiattery  or  «maU>4atVi  wd  (foectod  i^  W  flCofto  to  loc^dng 
m  wim  as  eia  coold. 

"  Wdl,  Sir,"  sfdd  ISr.  Cfaiidc,  mikiiig  a  d«fp«nte  plnngo,  after  it  long 
akmc», «m( fllUng  «  f^ttm  of  afaenr ;  " I  eludl  drisk  tliii, if  you 'ilaUow 
SM,  air,  to  HUe  PwL" 

"  Bfan  Ub  1"  muiBmed  Hiaa  Tox,  taki^  a  sip  of  wine. 

"^Dnr  IJttIo  Doi^iey  1"  maranxnA  Mrs.  Chick. 

**llr.  Jota,"  awl  ilr.  Dooibey,  vitli  Mvcre  gnritfi  "bpt  bod  would  feel 
Md  ennss  fafaawlf  oUignd  to  yvm,  I  have  no  doabt,  if  be  oould  spfr^- 
<iata  tse  tevur  yoa  faxve  done  haa.  He  will  |m>Te,  in  (me  to  eame,  I 
Inwt,  aqod  to  ai^  FUpouttifity'  'ttiet  the  fMfpag  iOMpaaliaa  of  Ub  nl>- 
tieoa  «ad  frieads,  in  ^^wtte,  or  the  onemu  natiua  of  ow  poatiofiv  is 
public,  may  impose  apon  him." 

nit  ibae^m  wtidL  thia  waa  and.  Bteittisg>of  aotUw  moM,  Uv.  Cliick 
MlipMd  iato  low  spmla  and  lilaioe.  Not  >o  Uia»  Tax,  who,  inTing 
KatiMd  to  Mr.  Dombqrwilk'tmnaraafe  anplwtio  attadioa  than  -assd, 
iad  wMi  >  more  e^naufv  toMtenej  of  hcv  bwd  to  oae  okUi,  new  Inst 
aooss  the  table,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Cliick  BofUy : 

"  My  dear,"  sud  Mrs.  Chick. 

"Onwoae  natore  at  tmi  poeitioK  in  piiblia,  rnvr— I  hAvc  &rgatten  the 
ouct  tern." 

"  BxfKiee  Inm  to,'"  aaid  Um.  Chiek. 

"  P^don  nte,  trf^Mt"  letumeJ  Uise  Tux,  "  I  think  not  It  w«s  man 
rounded  and  flowing.  ObligiBg  dnpositioii  of  relatiuu  and  fiiende  ia 
^rifete,  «r  oamam  mtore  <i  ponbox  in  pubfa — m^ — ^fmpoae  upon 
him?" 

"  Impaee  upon  him,  to  be  BBTe,"  nid  Ibe.  Chidt. 

mm  Toz  ttraA  herddiaata  haidi  toeeOw  lig^it^,  in  trianph;  aad 
added,  entity  «p  het  ff^,  "eloqueBceindBHtl" 

Ifr.  Dom^,  intiMmeanwhfl^  had  imedofder»far-d»attendmoeof 
Skhants,  who  Tiaw  fMUsvA  oarta^ing,  hot  withont  the  htbj ;  Paul  beiiw 
aeUqt  after  ihe  tatigwH  vt  Uw  mommg.  Mr.  Do^k;,  having  ddirana 
a  ^aaa  <tf  una  to  13m  laimti,  addreaae4  hw  in  the  fbllarag  wmfa :  Mim 
Toi  jireriously  Bettling  her  head  on  one  «de,  and  maka^  otfara  little 
Kota  Ar  engraving  tbm  ob  hex  bent. 

big  ^  ^  noBtha  er  eo,  Btehaida,  whii^  ham  saaa  yon  an  imnts 
ot  tlaa  houe,  yon  hava  done  yoor  daty.  Dssdng  to  conseet  nme  littlo 
servioe  to  yon  witii  this  oeceMm,  I  coiuodend  how  I  ooold  beet  Ofect  ihat 
objeet,  ma  I  also  advised  with  my  HBter  Mn.  — " 

"  GaA,"  mtetpoeed  the  gentlemaB  of  that  num. 

"Oh,  had)  if  yon  jriena*.'"  said  Miee  Tox< 

"  I  w«s  about  to  aay  to  yon,  Bicfaaids,"  iMoacd  Mr.  Dranbey,  with  hi 
sfipidiBg  ^nce  Mt  Mr.  iotoi,  **  tbit  i  wagftnttw  aiwrtsd  in  my  danieiwi, 
^  the  leeollMtMB  of  a  cmvonatun  I  held  wiA  your  huahand  in  tUa 
n>Mi,  m  the  oeaanm  of  your-  bsiBg  hired,  whan  he  diedoatd  to  ma  th« 
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melancholy  fact  that  yovr  fmnLly,  himself  at  their  head,  were  Bimk  and 
ateeped  in  ignorance." 

lUchordB  quailed  under  the  magnificence  of  the  reproof. 

*'  I  am  far  from  being  friendly,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  "to  what  is 
called  by  persons  of  levelling  sentiments,  general  education.  But  it  is 
uecessaiy  that  the  inferior  daseea  ahould  continue  to  be  taught  to  know 
tJieir  position,  and  to  conduct  themselTea  properly.  So  ^  I  approve  of 
schoola.  Having  the  power  of  nominating  a  cluld  on  the  foimdAtion  of  an 
ancient  establishment,  called  (from  a  worshipiul  company)  the  Charitable 
Grinders ;  where  not  on^  is  a  wholesome  education  bestowed  npon  the 
Bcholars,  but  where  a  dress  and  badge  is  likewise  provided  for  them ;  I 
have  (firet  communicating,  through  Mrs.  Chick,  with  your  famih]  nomi- 
nated your  eldest  son  to  an  existing  vacancy ;  and  he  has  this  ity,  I  am 
informed,  assumed  the  habit.  The  number  of  her  son,  I  beheve,"  said 
llr.  Dombey,  turning  to  his  sister  and  qteakiiig  of  the  child  as  if  he  were 
a  hackney  coach,  "  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Louisa,  you  can 
teU  her.''^ 

"  One  hundred  and  forty-seven,"  said  Mn.  Chick.  "  The  dress,  Kchards, 
is  a  nice,  warm,  blue  baize  tailed  ooat  and  cap,  turned  up  vrith  tnange- 
ooloured  binding ;  red  worsted  stockings ;  and  very  strong  leather  auulll- 
clothes.  One  might  wear  the  artides  one's-self,"  said  iha.  Chick,  witii 
enthusiasm,  "andbegratdnl." 

"  There,  Bichards  I"  said  Miss  Toi.  "  Xow,  indeed,  you  wgr  be  prond. 
The  Charitable  Qrindera ! "  . 

"  I  am  Buie  I  am  very  much  obliged.  Sir,"  returned  Sichards  &intly, 
"  and  take  it  very  kind  that  you  should  remember  my  little  ones."  At 
the  same  time  a  vision  of  Biler  as  a  Charitable  Grinder,  with  hia  very 
small  legs  encased  in  the  serviceable  clothing  described  by  Mrs.  Chick, 
swam  b^bre  Bicharda'  eyes,  and  made  them  water. 

"  I  am  Tery  glad  to  see  yon  have  so  mnch  feeling,  Bicharda,"  eaid  Miss 
Toi. 

"  It  makes  one  almost  hope,  it  reaUy  does,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  who 
prided  herself  on  taking  trustm  views  of  human  nature,  "  that  there  may 
yet  be  some  faint  spark  of  gratitude  and  right  feeling  left  in  the  worhl." 

Bichards  deferred  to  these  compliments  by  curtseying  and  murmuring 
her  thanks ;  but  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  recover  her  spirits  from  the 
disorder  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  hy  the  image  of  her  son  in  his 
precocious  nether  garments,  she  gradually  spproacbea  the  door  and  was 
heartily  relieved  to  escape  by  it. 

Such  temporary  indications  of  a  ^lartial  thaw  as  had  appeared  with  her, 
vanished  wi&  her  i  and  the  frost  set  in  again,  as  cold  and  hard  as  ever.  Mr. 
Cluck  was  twice  heard  to  hum  a  tnne  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  but  on 
both  occasions  it  was  a  fiiagment  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  The  party 
seemed  to  get  colder  and  colder,  and  to  be  gradually  resolving  itsdf  into  a 
consesled  and  solid  state,  like  the  collation  round  which  it  was  assembled. 
At  length  Mrs.  Chick  looked  at  Miss  Tox,  and  Miss  Tox  returned  the 
laolt,  and  they  both  rose  and  said  it  was  really  time  to  go.  Mr.  Dombey 
receiving  this  announcement  vrith  perfect  equanimity,  they  took  leave  ixT 
that  gentleman,  and  presently  departed  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Chick ; 
who,  when  th^  had  turned  their  backs  upcm  the  house  and  left  ita  mast«r 
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in  Ms  uiual  aolitar;  state,  put  his  handa  in  bis  pockets,  threw  himself  bftcic 
in  the  carriage,  and  whistled  "With  a  hey  ho  cheryl"  all  through;  con- 
Teying  into  his  face  as  he  did  so,  an  expression  of  sach  ^oomy  and  terrible 
defiance,  that  Mrs.  Chicle  dared  not  protest,  or  in  any  way  molest  him. 

Ridiuds,  though  she  had  little  Paul  on  her  lap,  could  not  forget  her  own 
first-bom.  She  felt  it  was  ongrateful ;  but  the  ijifluence  of  the  day  fell 
even  on  the  Charitable  Qrinders,  and  she  could  hardly  help  regarding  hia 
pewter  badge,  number  one  hnndred  and  forty-seren,  as,  somehow,  a  part  at 
its  formality  and  sternness.  She  spoke,  too,  in  the  nursery,  of  his  "  Dieted 
legs,"  and  was  again  troubled  by  his  spectre  in  uniform. 

"  I  don 't  know,  what  I  wouldn't  give,"  aaid  Polly,  "  to  see  the  poor 
little  dear  before  he  geta  used  to  'em." 

"  Why,  then,  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Sichards,"  retorted  Nipper,  who 
had  been  admitted  to  her  confidence,  "  see  him  and  make  your  mind  easy," 

"  Mr.  Dombey  wouldn't  like  it,"  said  Polly. 

"  Oh  wouldn't  he,  Mrs.  Bichwds  I "  retorted  Nipper,  "  be  'd  like  it 
TBiy  much,  I  think,  when  he  was  asked." 

"  Ton  wouldn't  ask  him,  I  suppose,  at  all  ?  "  said  Polly. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Bicharda,  quite  eontraiiy,"  returned  Susan,  "  and  them  two 
inapectora  Tox  and  Chick,  not  intending  to  be  on  duty  to-morrow,  as  I  heard 
'em  saj,  me  and  Miss  Floy  will  go  alwig  with  you  to  morrow  morning, 
and  welcome,  Mrs.  Bichards,  if  you  like,  for  we  may  as  well  walk  there  as 
op  and  down  a  street,  and  better  too." 

Polly  rejected  the  idea  pretty  stoutly  at  first ;  but  by  little  and  little  she 
began  to  ratertain  it,  as  she  entertained  more  and  more  distinctly  the  for- 
biaden  pictures  of  her  children,  and  her  own  home.  At  length,  arguing 
that  thero  could  be  no  great  harm  in  calling  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  she 
yielded  to  the  Nipper  proposition. 

The  matter  being  settled  thus,  little  Paul  began  to  cry  most  piteonsly, 
as  if  he  had  a  foreboding  that  no  good  would  come  of  it. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  the  child  f  "  asked  Susan. 

"  Be 's  cold,  I  think,"  said  Polly,  walking  with  him  to  and  tro,  and 
hushiiig  him. 

It  was  &  bleak  autumnal  afternoon  indeed ;  and  as  she  walked,  and 
hushed,  and,  gUndiig  through  the  dreary  windows,  pressed  the  little  feUow 
doser  to  her  breast,  the  withered  learea  came  showering  down. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
rkvi'a  BZCOMD  dbp&ivahon. 


PoLLT  was  beset  by  so  many  mi^vings  in  the  morning,  that  but  f<x 
the  incessant  promptings  of  her  black-eyed  companion,  she  would  have 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  e]n}edition,  and  formally  petitioned  for  leave 
to  see  number  one  hundred  and  forty-seren,  under  the  awful  shadow  of 
Mr.  Dombcy's  roof.  But  Susan  who  was  personally  disposed  in  favour  of 
the  excnrnon,  and  who  (like  Tony  Lumpkin),  if  she  could  bear  the  disap- 
pcrintments  <i  other  people  witii  tolra^le  fortitude,  could  not  abide  to 
disi^^Nunt  hnself,  threw  so  many  ingenious  doubts  in  the  way  of  this 
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Mcond  thongiit,  and  (tinnlated  the  <»giiial  intention  witk  eo  nusy  in- 
gmoM  ar^puafati,  tint  almst «  kkid  as  Hi.  Dombey's  statdy  bwi  was 
toned,  and  tint  genticaum  waa  r"™"*"c  ^  '^"^  '(>*^  tomurda  tho  city, 
his  mmnadavB  aoa  wat  en  his  va^  to  Btagga'a  Qaidem. 

Tlua  euiAinuoiu  laoality  waa  aiiiwtad  in  a  tnbaib,  baawn  hy  the  iiliB- 
tritanta  of  Staggs'a  Oankma  Ifj  the  nnne  of  Cawbefiiiig  Town ;  a  dnign^ 
taoa  idaek  the  Stmigm^  M^  of  I^mdon,  as  printed  (with  a  Tiew  to 
plriwart  and  oommodiaas  nftmso^  on  podcet^a&dkcrehiefB,  eondanaea, 
with  aome  show  of  leaxm,  into  Cauiat  Town.  Hither  the  two  nonea 
bent  their  steps,  iiiii«i|iiiiiiil  by  thor  ihii|iiii ;  BkkaEds  mrying  ^id, 
of  coone,  and  9nsBn  leadkg  littis  Plofeaee  by  Ite  hand,  and  giving  her 
such  jerks  and  pokes  from  time  to  thoe,  as  she  considered  it  wholeaome  to 


The  first  shock  of  a  gnat  eartiiqnake  had,  joit  at  that  period,  rant  the 
whole  ndgbbonifaood  to  its  centre,  'nnoes  of  its  eowrae  were  vinble  on 
erety  ^de.  Houses  wete  ksodced  down ;  sQ«ete  brokst  through  and 
stopped ;  deep  pits  and  trenches  dug  in  the  groniid ;  encnnous  henw  of 
earth  and  day  thrown  np ;  buldtnga  titat  were  nndennined  and  tbAmg, 
pnpped  by  great  beams  of  wood.  Hem,  a  diaoa  tt  earts,  ovothrown 
and  jumbled  together,  lay  bqiqr-tnrvy  at  the  bottcnu  of  a  steep  nanatoral 
hill ;  there,  oonfitsed  tieaauna  of  iron  soaked  and  rested  in  aometJung  that 
had  acddentsl^  beoone  a  pond.  Srerywhae  woe  bridgv  Utat  led 
nowhere ;  thoroughfsreB  that  were  whidly  impasaabk ;  Babd  towen  of 
chimneys,  wantang  h^  their  heig^;  tanpoMiy  wooden  houses  and 
enclosoree,  in  the  nuat  imhkefy  stnatintt  i  eaioaaaa  at  la^ed  tenemtBto, 
and  fragmmts  of  onfinirind  widls  end  srcltes,  and  piles  of  scaffolding,  and 
wildernessBs  of  bra^  and  giant  foraw  of  cranes,  and  tripods  olraadling 
above  nothing.  There  were  a  hundred  thouamd  shapes  and  ndMtauoeo  ^ 
inoompleteneaa,  wildly  minted  oat  of  therr  plaoea,  upside  down,  barrow- 
ing  in  the  earth,  a^iring  in  the  air,  nnnildcnag  in  the  water,  sid  nnintel- 
ligible  OS  any  dream.  Hot  nsings  and  fioy  ern>tioos,  the  nsnal  attend* 
ants  npon  eeitii^nakea,  lent  their  contiibutiou  of  confusion  to  the  scene. 
Boiling  water  hissed  and  heaved  within  dilapidated  walls ;  wbenee,  also, 
the  f^OK  and  roar  of  flames  came  issmng  forth;  and  monnds  of  adies 
Uoc^  up  ri^ita  of  way,  and  whol^  diaaged  the  law  and  cottan  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Li  short,  tbe  yet  nnfinished  and  unopened  Bailrosd  was  in  progress ;  and, 
from  the  very  core  of  all  this  dire  diswder,  trailed  smoothly  away,  npon  its 
mighty  course  of  dviliaation  and  improTement. 

But  as  yet,  the  neighbourhood  was  d^  to  own  tbe  Bailroad.  One  or 
two  bold  speculators  had  projected  streets ;  and  one  had  built  s  little,  bat 
had  stopped  among  the  nmd  and  ashes  to  consider  ferther  of  it.  A  bran- 
new  Tavern,  redc^t  <^  fresh  mcatai  and  siie,  and  finnting  nothing  at  all, 
had  takoi  fiw  its  sign  The  Bailway  Arms  ;  but  that  might  be  raah  enter- 
prise— Bid  then  it  hoped  to  aell  dridc  la  the  worianen.  So,  the  Saca^ 
Tatcffs'  Hoose  of  Call  had  spnu^  np  &om  a  bea  shop ;  tad  tbe  old- 
eslaUiehed  Ham  and  Beef  Shcnt  had  bectme  The  Bailway  Eating  Hoaa^ 
with  a  loaat  leg  of  pork  daify,  thnnigh  interested  motives  of  a  wcilar 
immediato  and  popular  deaeription.  Lodging-honse  keepers  were  lavonr- 
■Ue  in  like  manner ;  and  for  the  like  reaaoss  were  not  to  be  trusted.   The 
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gneni  bcfief  ms  Tery  aknr.  Thne  we  &ow^  fidds,  and  eowhonea, 
«i>J  linngmh,  Mitl  (liMtlisBS,  ■""i  ditdieB,  Hid  nrdena,  ■™i  BOBimnb 
bosses,  and  cnjwt-beatiBggRnind^  at  tiKYMyioor  of  tkeBaihr^.  littb 
tiuniili  (tf  (qvUt  abtfis  in  liho  tester  nBaB,aLd  of  kfanteriMlB  in  the 
lobster  senam,  aod  vi  bnfeen  raockn^  and  Eided  nlifaige  lenw  in  aB 
■WBMiii,  aMowfed  gpoaitohigfa  places.  Posts,  and  nife,  md  dd  cantkai 
to  tnespwaBs,  and  batb  (tf  Mcaa  booeea,  >wl  patebes  of  wiet^ied 
TOg^atitn,  atvad  it  out  of  comtaaiwe.  KotU^  was  tke  better  fbr  it,  v 
thought  of  being  so.  If  the  miserable  waste  ground  lying  near  it  eoold 
have  kngjted,  it  vaidd  hare  '«-;*"^  it  to  Keen,  hke  many  of  the 
nuMTable  oei^iboBn. 

Btaggs's  Gardeis  vm  waaaaaoniy  iacredidoBt.  It  was  a  iittie  nw  of 
hooeea,  with  little  aqiuHd  patdiea  of  gnniod  bcfiire  them,  ftnoed  off  in)k 
old  docsB,  barrel  stares,  aavpe  of  tarpmtin,  and  dead  bnfaea ;  ivith  b(^ 
temleoe  tin  ketUes  and  oEhaasted  inm  ftiiders,  titrnst  into  the  gnw.  Hem, 
the  Stagga'a  Gordeners  trained  scarlet  beans,  kept  fowls  and  rabbita, 
elected  rotten  eommet  henses  (one  was  an  (dd  beat),  dried  dotbes,  and 
anofcad  pqies.  Some  wae  of  c^xnlon  that  Stagga'a  Ondena  darived  ite 
name  fi(»ii  a  deoeaaed  aytaKst,  one  JSr.  Staggs,  who  had  btdh  it  for  his 
delectation.  Others,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  the  coaahy,  held  that 
it  dated  fitun  titoee  rural  tiBea  when  &e  antlered  herd,  nador  tlw  fkmtbar 
iLmnmiiigtinti  of  Staggses,  had  leanrtfld  to  its  rindy  pnancta.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Sta^^'s  Gwdens  was  regarded  by  its  population  as  a  nered 
grore  not  to  be  wiAand  by  raiboada;  and  so  confident  were  they 
generally  of  its  long  outliving  any  soch  ridietdooa  inveartions,  that  tite 
master  du^e^-awM^ier  st  the  comer,  who  was  intderstood  to  take  the 
laad  in.  the  local  pobtiea  of  the  Gardens,  had  pnblidy  dedand  tiiat  on  the 
occBsicKi  ctf  the  Baiboad  opening,  if  it  erv  did  apat,  two  of  his  boys 
should  ascend  the  fines  irf  his  dwdlBig,  with  initmctiDna  to  hail  the  foifaiie 
with  dfinene  jeors  from  the  diimitey  pots. 

To  this  luAdowed  spot,  &e  TCry  name  of  which  bad  hitherto  becD 
carefully  concealed  from  Mr.  Dombey  by  his  Bister,  was  little  Paul  now 
borne  l^  Pate  and  Bidiarda. 

"  That 's  my  house,  Sosmi,"  said  PoQy,  poiittiiig  it  oat. 

"  Is  it,  indeed,  %bs.  BicJucrds,"  sod  Snssn,  oondescendin^. 

"And  there 'sn^  sister  Jemima  at  the  door,  I  do  dedaiel"  cried  PuUy, 
"with  my  own  sweet  precious  baby  in  her  arms!" 

Xlie  g^ht  added  such  an  extaoaive  pair  cf  wings  to  Pdly's  impatience, 
that  she  set  cM  Aam  &t  Oardras  at  a  rtm,  and  bonntai^  on  Jemima, 
daaBgedba)>eswilliherinatwiBUmg;totheaimtt(BableastomriHQBnt  c^ 
ibat  young  damsel,  on  whom  the  hor  of  the  Borobcya  seemed  to  have  Men 
from  the  doads, 

"Why,  FaUy.l"  tried  Jemima.  "TonI  what  a  torn  yon  Aaw  given 
me!  who'd  hare  thnogfai  it  I  oome  Ang  in  Po%  1  How  well  yon  do 
look  to  be  aarel  Tbe  ehfidren  will  go  half  wild  to  aec  yon  Vdiij,  that 
th^  will." 

That  tfaqr  did,  if  one  migfat  jaige  firom  the  misB  they  made,  aad  the 
w^  i&  irikieh  they  dashed  at  PoUy  and  dragged  her  to  a  low  cfaair  in  the 
ffauBwy  eomff,  where  ha-  own  honest  appte  &ce  became  immediately  Uie 
centre  of  a  bunch  of  smaller  pippins,  all  laying  their  inej  idieeks  <^oee  to 
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it,  and  all  evidently  the  growth  of  the  same  tree.  As  to  Fdly,  she  wu 
fiill  BS  noisy  and  vehement  as  the  children ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  was 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  her  hair  was  hanging  all  about  her  flushed  face, 
and  her  new  diriatening  attire  was  very  mach  dishevelled,  that  any  pause 
took  place  in  the  coupon.  Even  then,  the  smallest  Toodle  but  one 
remained  in  her  1^,  holding  on  tight  with  both  arms  round  her  neclc ; 
while  the  smalleat  Toodle  but  two  mounted  on  the  hack  of  the  chair,  and 
made  deapOBte  efforts,  with  one  leg  in  the  air,  to  loss  her  round  the 

"Look!  there 'sapretty  little  lady  come  to  see  you,"  said  Polly;  "and 
see  how  quiet  »fe  is  1  what  a  beautiftd  little  lady,  ain't  she?" 

lUs  reference  to  Plorence,  who  had  been  standing  by  the  door  not 
nnobservant  of  what  passed,  directed  the  attention  of  the  younger 
branches  towards  her ;  and  had  likewise  the  hap[^  effect  of  leading  to  the 
formal  recognition  of  Miss  Mpper,  who  was  not  quite  free  ttom  a  mis- 
giving that  she  had  been  abeody  slighted. 

"  Oh  do  come  in  and  sit  down  a  minute,  Susan,  please,"  said  PoUy  I 
"  This  is  my  sister  Jemima,  this  is.  Jemima,  I  don't  know  what  I  shoidd 
ever  do  with  myself,  if  it  wasn't  for  Susan  Nipper ;  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now  but  for  her," 

"  Oh  do  sit  down  Ifiss  Nipper,  if  you  please,"  quoth  Jemima. 

Susan  took  the  extreme  comer  of  a  chair,  with  a  stately  and  ceremonious 
aspect. 

"  I  never  was  so  ^ad  to  see  anybody  in  all  my  life  ;  now  really  I  never 
was.  Miss  Nij^MT,"  said  Jemima. 

Susan  relamg,  took  a  little  more  of  the  chaur,  and  smiled  graciouslt. 

"  Do  untie  your  bonnet-strings  and  make  yourself  at  home,  Miss 
Nipper,  please, '  entreated  Jemima.  "  I  am  afraid  it 's  a  poorer  place 
than  you  re  used  to ;  but  you  "H  make  allowances,  I  'm  sure,' 

The  blaa^-eyed  was  so  softened  by  this  deferential  behaviour,  that  she 
caught  up  little  Miss  Toodle  who  was  running  past,  and  took  her  to 
Banbury  Cross  immediately. 

"But  Where's  my  pretty  boy  P"  said  Pofly.  "  My  poor  fellow?  I 
came  all  this  way  to  see  him  in  his  new  clothes." 

"  Ah  what  a  pity  1 "  cried  Jemima.  "  He  'Q  break  his  heart,  when  he 
hears  his  mother  has  been  here.     He 's  at  school,  FoSy." 

"  Gone  already  1 " 

"  Yes.  He  went  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  for  fear  he  should  lose 
any  learning.  But  it 's  half-holiday,  PoUy ;  if  yon  could  only  stop  'till  he 
comes  home — you  and  Miss  Nipper,  leastways,  said  Jemima,  mmdfiil  in 
good  time  of  the  dignity  of  the  black-OTed. 

"  And  how  does  ne  look,  Jemima,  bless  him  I "  faltered  Polly. 

"  Well,  really  he  don 't  look  so  bad  as  you  'd  suppose,"  returned  Jemima. 

"  All ! "  said  Polly,  with  emotion,  "  I  knew  his  1^  must  be  too  short." 

"  His  l^;s  is  short,"  returned  Jemima ;  "  espeeia%  behind ;  but  they  11 
get  longer,  Pd^,  every  day." 

It  was  a  slow,  pnM^wctive  land  of  consolation ;  but  the  cheerfblness  and 
good  nature  witti  whidi  it  was  administered,  gave  it  a  value  it  did  not 
intrinsically  possess.  After  a  moment's  dlence,  Polly  asked,  in  a  more 
sprightly  manner : 
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"  And  where  '3  Father,  Jemima  dear  P  " — for  by  that  patriarch^]  appel- 
lation, 3fT.  Toodle  waa  genenilly  knonn  in  the  fainilv. 

"  There  again ! "  said  Jemima.  "  What  a  pity !  Father  took  his  dinner 
vith  him  this  morning,  and  isn't  coming  home  till  night.  But  he's 
always  talking  of  you  Polly,  and  lulling  the  children  about  you;  and  is  the 
peaceablest,  patientest,  best-temperedest  soul  in  the  world,  as  he  always 
was  and  will  be  1 " 

"  Thankee,  Jemima,"  cried  the  simple  Folly ;  delighted  by  the  speech, 
and  disappointed  by  the  i^sence. 

"Oh  you  needn't  thank  me,  Pollv,"  said  her  sister,  giving  ber  a  sound- 
ing kisa  t^mn  the  cheek,  and  then  oancing  little  Paul  cheerfully.  "  I  say 
the  same  of  you  sometimes,  and  think  it  too." 

In  spite  of  the  double  disappointment,  it  was  impossible  to  r^ard  in 
the  light  of  a  failure  a  visit  winch  was  greeted  with  such  s  reception ;  so 
the  sisters  talked  hopefully  about  family  matters,  and  about  Biler,  and 
about  all  hia  brothers  and  sisters :  while  the  blacV-ej'ed,  ba^'ing  performed 
sereral  journeys  to  Banbury  Cross  and  back,  took  sharp  note  of  the  furni- 
ture, tbe  Dutch  dock,  the  cupboard,  the  castle  on  the  mantelpiece  with 
red  and  green  windows  in  it,  susceptible  of  illumination  by  a  candle-end 
within ;  and  the  pair  of  small  black  velvet  kittens,  each  with  a  lady's  reti- 
cule in  its  mouth ;  regarded  by  the  Staggs's  Gardeners  as  prodigies  of 
imitative  art.  The  conversation  soon  bwxjming  general  lest  the  black- 
ned  should  go  off  at  scrae  and  turn  sarcastic,  that  young  lady  related  to 
Jemima  a  snmmary  of  everything  she  knew  concerning  Mr.  Sombey,  his 
prospects,  family,  pnrvuits,  and  character.  Also  an  exact  inventory  of  her 
personal  wardrobe,  and  some  account  of  her  principal  relations  and  friends. 
Having  relieved  her  mind  of  these  disclosures,  she  partook  of  shrimps  and 
port«r,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  swear  eternal  friendship- 
Little  florence  herself  was  not  behind-hand  in  improving  the  occasion  ; 
for,  being  conducted  forth  by  the  young  Toodles  to  inspect  some  toadstools 
and  other  curiosities  of  the  Ghidens,  she  entered  with  them,  heart  and 
wul,  on  the  formation  of  a  temporary  breakwater  across  a  small  green 
pool  that  bad  collected  in  a  comer.  She  was  still  busily  engaged  in  that 
labour,  when  sought  and  found  by  Susan ;  who,  such  was  her  sense  of 
duty,  even  under  the  humanizing  influence  of  sbrimpB,  delivered  a  moral 
aduesa  to  her  (punctuated  with  thumps)  on  her  degenerate  nature,  while 
waahing  her  &ce  and  hands ;  and  predicted  that  she  would  bring  the  grey 
hairs  of  her  family  in  general,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  After  some 
d^y,  occasioned  by  a  pretty  long  confidential  interview  above  stairs  on 
pecuniary  subjects,  between  Polly  and  Jemima,  an  interctiange  of  babies 
was  ^ain  effected — for  Polly  had  all  this  time  retained  her  own  child,  and 
Jemima  tittk  Paul — and  the  visitors  took  leave. 

But  first  the  young  Toodles,  victims  of  a  pious  traad,  were  deluded  into 
repaiiing  in  a  body  to  a  chandler's  shop  m  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
ostensibK  purpose  of  spending  a  penny  ;  and  when  the  coast  was  quite 
dear,  Foify  fled :  Jemima  calling  alter  her  that  if  they  could  only  go  round 
towvds  the  City  Eoad  on  their  way  bock,  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  little 
Biler  comii^  from  school. 

"  Do  you  think  we  m^t  make  time  to  go  a  little  round  in  that  direc< 
tion,  Sosan  i  "  inquired  Polly,  when  they  h^ted  to  take  boeath. 
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"  ^Tiy  not,  Mrs.  Bichards  ?  "  returned  Bubbii. 

"  It's  getting  on  towards  our  dinner  time  jou  know,"  said  Pcffly. 

But  luiu^  liad  rendered  her  companion  more  than  indi&reitt  to  this 
^ve  consideration,  so  she  allowed  no  weight  to  it,  and  they  reserved  to 
go  "  a  little  round." 

!Now,  it  h^pened  that  poor  Bilfv's  life  had  been,  since  yeaterdf^  morning, 
rendered  weai^-  by  the  costume  of  the  Charitable  Grinders,  The  yooth  of 
the  streets  could  not  endure  it.  No  young  vagabond  oould  be  brought  to 
bear  its  contemphLtion  for  a  moment,  without  throwing  himself  upon  the 
unoffending  wearer,  and  doing  him  a  mischief.  Hie  wratd  existence  had 
been  more  like  that  of  an  early  Christian,  than  an  imiocait  child  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  had  been  stoned  in  the  streets.  He  had  been 
overthrown  into  gutters;  besnattered  with  mud;  violently  flattened  agmnst 
posts.  Entire  strangers  to  his  person  had  liiled  his  yellow  cap  tS  his 
head,  and  cast  it  to  the  winds.  His  legs  had  not  only  tmdergone  verbal 
criticisms  and  revilings,  but  had  been  handled  and  pinched.  That  veiy 
morning,  he  had  received  a  perfectly  unsolicited  black  eye  on  hia  way 
to  the  Grinders'  establishment,  and  had  been  punished  for  it  by  the 
roaster :  a  superannuated  old  Grinds  of  savage  disposition,  who  had 
been  appointed  schoolmaster  because  he  didn't  know  anything,  and  wasn't 
fit  for  anything,  and  for  whose  crud  oane  all  chubby  little  boys  had  a 
perfect  fascinatiim. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  Bflcr,  on  hia  wi^  home,  soaght  unfcequented  paths ; 
and  slunk  along  by  narrow  passages  and  back  streets,  to  avoid  his 
tormentors.  Being  eompelled  to-  emerge  into  the  main  road,  hia  ill  fortune 
brought  him  at  last  where  a  snaQ  party  of  boja,  beaded  I^  a  ferodoiis 
young  butcher,  were  lying  in  wiut  tbr  any  ineanB  of  ptcasuniUB  excitement 
that  might  happen.  These,  finding  a  Charitable  Onnder  in  the  midst  of 
thmo — unaccountably  delivered  over,  as  it  wore,  into  their  hsada — set  up 
a  general  y^  and  n^ed  upcm  fakn. 

But  it  BO  fell  out  likewise,  that,  at  that  same  time,  Po%,  lookiiig  hope- 
lessly tdong  the  road  before  her,  after  a  f^d  hoar's  waUc,  hod  eaid  it  was  - 
of  no  use  going  any  furflier,  when  suddenly  Ab  saw  th»  si^.  She  no 
sooner  sawittban,utt«nngah&Btyexclamiticn,  ondginDgMMterDioBibcy 
to  the  black-^ed,  she  started  to  the  rescne  of  her  ui^M^py  little  sob. 

Eorprisee,  like  miafbrtuaea,  nrely  come  alone.  Hie  astoaished  Snan 
Nipper  aad  her  two  yomig  chttg«B,  were  rescved  by  (^  bystanden  from 
iradR  the  very  whee^  of  a  -pasemg  eorriage  bdbre  they  loiew  what  had 
Itappened ;  and  at  that  mommt  (it  was  maiket  day)  a  thundering  darai  cf 
"Mad  Bull!"  was  raised. 

^Ith  a  wild  conAiaioQ  before  her,  of  people  numing  up  and  ijwn,  and  - 
diouting,  anil  wheels  runniag  ova  them,  and  bc^s  fighting,  and  mad  bulb 
coming  np,  and  the  nnrae  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers  bmig  torn  to 
pieces,  Florence  so^eaned  asd  ran.  She  nut  till  (be  was  exhsuated, 
ii:^ing  Snsan  to  do  the  same  ;  and  thai,  stopping  a»d  wnu^ng  her  hands 
as  she  remembered  ihtj  had  left  the  otlnr  muse  behind,  fomd,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  terror  not  to  be  dcsciibed,  thaX  she  was  quite  alone. 

"SusanI  Susan  1"  cried  Florence,  clapping  her  hands  in  the  very 
ecstacy  of  her  ^arm.     "  Oh,  where  are  ihvj  I  ^rhare  are  they  1" 

"'nikOTe  are  they?"  said  an  old  woman,  comiBg  hobbhug  acnnsa  ihat 
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as  slie  could  from  the  oppoaite  side  of  tlie  iray.     "  ^Vhj  did  j-cni  run  away 
from  'em  ?  " 

"  I  was  fiigbtened,"  answered  Fkireiice.  "  I  dida't  know  what  I  did. 
I  tto^ht  tbqr  were  with  me.    Where  are  thty  ?" 

The  oU  wcsDBn  took  her  by  the  wrist,  and  said  "  I'll  show  you." 

She  waa  a  very  ugly  oW  woman,  with  red  rims  romid  her  eves,  and  a 
mouth  that  mumbled  and  chattered  of  itself  when  she  waa  not  speaking'. 
She  waa  miserably  dieesed,  and  carried  aome  sldns  over  her  arm.  She 
seemed  to  have  followed  Florence  some  little  way  at  all  events,  for  she  hod 
lost  her  breath ;  and  this  made  her  uglier  still,  as  she  stood  trying  to 
regain  it :  workiiig  her  shrivdled  yellow  face  and  throat  mto  all  sorts  of 
contortions. 

Horencewaa  ^raid  of  her,  and  looked,  hesitating,  up  the  street,  of 
which  she  had  almost  reached  the  bottom.  It  was  a  solitaiy  place — more 
a  back  road  than  a  street — and  there  was  no  one  in  it  but  herself  and  the 
old  winnan. 

"You  needn't  be  frightened  now,"  said  the  old  woman,  still  holding  her 
ti^t.     "Come  along  with  me." 

"I — I  don't  know  you.     What's  your  name?"  asked  Florence. 

"Mrs.  Btovm,"  said  the  old  woman.     "  Good  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  Ai«  they  near  hN«P"  asked  Florence,  beginning  to  he  led  away. 

"  Susan  an't  far  off,"  said  Qood  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  and  the  others  are 
dose  to  her." 

"Is  anybody  hurt?"  cried  Florence. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Chwd  Mn.  Brown. 

The  cUld  shed  tears  of  delight  on  hearii^  this,  and  acccanpanied  the 
old  wnnuui  wifimgly ;  though  she  could  not  help  ^ncing  ot  her  face  as 
tiny  went  along — ^paiHenlariy  at  that  industrious  mouth — and  wondering 
wlKthn  Bad  Mis.  Brown,  if  there  were  such  a  person,  was  nt  all  like  her. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far,  but  had  gone  by  some  rtaj  nncomfbrtable 
places,  such  as  brick-fields  and  tile-yuds,  wfam  the  dd  woman  ttuned 
dcnvn  a  dirty  lane,  where  the  mud  lay  in  deep  black  ruts  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  She  stopped  before  a  shabby  little  house,  as  closely  shut  up  as 
a  honse  that  was  foU  of  cracks  and  CTeviees  eould  be.  Opemng  the  door 
with  a  key  she  took  out  of  her  bonnet,  she  pushed  the  child  before  her 
into  a  back  room,  where  there  waa  a  great  heap  of  rags  ot  different  colours 
lying  on  the  floor ;  n  heap  of  bones,  and  a  heap  of  aifted  dust  or 
cia^rs ;  but  there  was  no  furoitoTS  at  sD,  sod  the  walls  and  ceiling  were 
quite  h\aA. 

The  child  heceme  so  terrified  that  she  was  stricken  speechless,  and 
looked  as  though  about  to  swoon. 

"  Now  don't  be  a  young  mole,"  aaid  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  reviving  her 
with  a  diake.     "  I  'm  not  a  going  to  hurt  yon.     Sit  upon  the  rags." 

^onnce  obeyed  her,  holding  out  her  folded  hands,  in  mute  supplication. 

"  I  "ra  not  a  g(mig  to  keep  yon,  even,  above  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"  D  'ye  understand  what  I  say  P  " 

The  diild  answered  with  great  difficulty,  "  Yes." 

"Then,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  taking  her  own  seat  on  the  bones, 

"  Am't  TCI  me.     If  yon  don't,  I  tell  you  I  won't  hurt  yon.     But  if  you 

d»,  1 1)  kill  you.    I  could  have  yon  killed  at  any  time — even  if  vou  waa 

ti 
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in  your  own  bed  at  home.  Noir  let  'a  knotr  who  you  are,  and  wliat  you 
are,  and  all  iibont  it," 

The  old  woman's  threats  and  promises ;  tlte  dread  of  giving  her  offence ; 
and  the  habit,  imusnal  to  a  child,  but  almost  natural  to  Florence  now,  of 
b^ng  (niiet,  and  repressing  what  she  felt,  and  feared,  and  hoped ;  enabled 
her  to  oo  this  biddu^,  and  to  tell  her  little  hiatoiy,  or  what  she  knew  of  it. 
Mrs.  Brown  listened  attentively,  until  she  had  £niehed. 

"  So  your  name 's  Dombey,  eh  P  "  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am," 

"  I  want  that  pretty  frock,  Miw  Dombey,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  "  and 
that  little  bonnet,  and  a  petticoat  or  two,  and  anything  else  you  can  spare. 
Come!     Take 'em  off." 

Florence  ob^ed,  as  fast  as  her  trembling  hands  would  allow ;  keeling, 
all  the  while,  a  frightened  eye  on  Mrs.  Brown.  When  she  had  divested 
herself  of  all  the  articles  of  apparel  mentioned  by  that  lady,  lin.  B. 
examined  them  at  leisure,  and  seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  their 
quality  and  value. 

"  Hnmph !  "  she  said,  running  her  eyes  over  the  (Md's  sU^t  figitre. 
"  I  don't  see  anything  else— «xcept  the  shoes.  I  must  have  the  i^oes. 
Miss  Domb^." 

Poor  little  Florence  took  them  off  with  equal  alacrity,  only  too  glad  to 
have  any  more  means  of  condliation  about  her.  The  old  woman  then 
produced  some  wretched  substitutes  from  the  bottom  of  the  heap  of  rags, 
which  she  turned  up  for  that  purpose ;  together  with  a  girl's  cloak,  quite 
worn  out  and  very  old ;  and  the  crushed  remains  of  a  bonnet  that  had  pro- 
bably been  picked  up  frvm  some  ditch  or  dunghill.  In  this  dainty  raiment, 
she  instructed  Florence  to  dress  herself;  and  as  such  preparation  seemed  a 
pi-elude  to  her  release,  the  child  complied  with  increased  readiness,  if  possible. 

In  hurriedly  putting  on  the  bonnet,  if  that  may  be  called  a  bonnet  whidi 
was  more  like  a  pad  to  cany  loads  on,  she  caught  it  in  her  hair  which  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  could  not  immediately  disentangle  it.  Good  Mrs.  Brown 
whipped  out  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and  fell  into  an  unaccounttd)le  state  of 
eicitement. 

"  Why  couldn't  yon  let  me  be  I "  said  Its.  Brown,  "  when  I  was  con- 
tented.    Ton  bttle  fool !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done,"  panted  Florence. 
"  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Conldu't  help  it  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Brown.  "  How  do  yon  eipect  I  can 
help  it?  Why,  Lord!"  said  the  old  woman,  ruffling  her  carls  with  & 
funous  pleasure,  "  anybody  hut  me  would  have  had  'em  off,  first  of  all." 

Florence  was  so  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  only  her  hair  and  not  her 
head  which  Mrs.  Brown  coveted,  that  she  offered  no  resistance  or  entreaty, 
and  merely  raised  her  mild  eyes  towards  the  face  of  that  good  soul. 

"  If  I  hadn't  once  had  a  gal  of  my  own — beyond  seas  now — that  was 
proud  of  her  hair,"  stud  lbs.  Brown,  "  I  'd  have  had  eveiy  lock  of  it. 
She's  far  away,  she's  far  away  I     Oho!  Oho!" 

Mrs.  Brown's  was  not  a  melodious  cry,  but,  accompanied  with  a  wild 
tossing  up  of  her  lean  arms,  it  was  fidl  of  passionate  grief,  and  thrilled  to 
the  heart  of  Florence,  whom  it  frightened  more  than  ever.  It  had  its  put, 
perhaps,  in  saving  her  curls;  tot  iSxa.  Brown,  after  hovering  about  her  with 
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ibe  fciaMKB  for  Bome  moments,  like  a  new  Idnd  of  butterfly,  bade  her  hide 
them  imder  the  bonnet  and  let  no  trace  of  them  eacf^  to  tempt  her. 
HKTmg  aocomj^hed  this  victoiy  orer  henelf,  Mrs.  Brown  resumed  her 
seat  on  the  bones,  and  smolced  a  \ery  ihort  black  pipe,  mowing  and 
mnmhling  all  the  time,  Bs  if  she  were  eating  the  stem. 

Vlhea  the  pipe  was  smoked  out,  she  gare  the  child  a  nbbit-Bldn  to 
cany,  that  she  mi^t  appear  the  more  1^  her  ordinary  ooiiq)ii]don,  and 
told  faK  that  she  was  now  going  to  lead  hex  to  a  public  street  whence  she 
eoold  inquire  her  way  to  her  friraids.  But  she  cautioned  her,  with  threats 
(^  mmnuiry  and  deadly  Tengeanoe  in  case  of  disobedience,  not  to  talk  to 
stnngere,  nor  to  repair  to  her  own  home  (which  may  have  been  too  near 
for  Mrs.  Brown's  convenience),  but  to  her  father's  office  in  the  dty;  also  to 
wait  at  the  street  comer  where  she  would  be  leit,  until  the  clodcs  stnick 
tbree.  These  directions  Urs.  Brown  enforced  with  assurances  that  tiaxo 
would  be  potent  eyei  and  ears  in  her  employment  cognizant  t^  all  she 
did;  and  these  dtrections  Florence  promised  faithfolly  and  earnestly  to 
obaerre. 

At  length,  Ifis.  Brown,  issuing  forth,  conducted  her  changed  and  ragged 
little  fiiend  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  and  aUeya, 
whidi  emerged,  after  a  long  time,  upon  a  stable  yard,  with  a  gateway 
at  the  end,  whence  the  roar  of  a  great  thoroughfiire  made  itself  audible. 
Fointiiw  oat  this  gateway,  and  informing  Florence  that  when  the  clocks 
etzuck  three  she  was  to  go  to  the  left,  Mn.  Brown,  after  maldsg  a  port- 
inf(  grasp  at  her  hair  which  seemed  involuntary  and  quite  beyond  her 
own  ocmtnd,  told  her  she  knew  what  to  do,  and  bade  her  go  and  do  it : 
rGmeiid>aing  that  she  was  watched. 

With  a  l^hter  heart,  but  still  sore  afraid,  Morenee  f^  herself  released, 
Htd  tri[^ied  off  to  the  comer.  When  she  reached  it,  she  looked  back  and 
saw  the  head  of  Good  Mrs.  Brown  peeping  out  of  the  tow  wooden  passage, 
where  she  had  issued  her  parting  nyunctions;  Ukewise  the  fiat  of  Good 
Mrs.  Brown  shaldng  towu^Is  her.  But  though  she  often  looked  back 
afterwards — every  minute,  at  least,  in  her  nervous  recolledjoii  of  the  oU 
woman — she  oould  not  see  her  again. 

Florence  remained  there,  lookmg  at  the  bustle  in  the  street,  and  more 
and  more  bewildered  b^  it ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  docks  appeared  to 
hare  made  up  their  mmds  never  to  strike  three  any  more.  At  last  the 
steeples  rang  out  three  o'clock ;  there  was  one  close  by,  so  she  couldn't 
be  mistaken  i  and — after  often  looking  over  her  shoulder,  and  often  going 
a  little  way,  and  as  often  coming  back  again,  lest  the  all-powe>fid  spies  of 
Ura.  Brown  should  take  offence — she  hurried  off,  as  fast  as  she  could  in 
lier  (iipahod  shoes,  holding  the  rabbit  skin  tight  in  her  hand. 

All  she  knew  of  her  father's  ofGces  was  that  they  belonged  to  Dombey 
and  Son,  and  that  that  was  a  great  power  belonging  to  the  city.  So  she 
cotdd  only  ask  the  wa^  to  Bombc^  and  Son's  in  the  dty ;  and  as  she 
generally  made  the  inquiry  of  children — ^being  a&aid  to  ask  grown  people — 
she  got  very  little  satisfaction  indeed.  But  by  dint  of  asking  her  way  to 
the  dty  after  a  while,  and  dropping  the  reet  c^  her  inquiry  for  the  present, 
she  re^y  did  advance,  by  slow  d^rees,  towards  the  heart  of  that  great 
region  which  is  governed  by  the  tenible  Lord  Uayor. 

Tired  of  wallong,  repulsed  and  pushed  about,  stunned  by  the  noise  and 
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eonfusion,  mmoos  fcv  her  brother  rndtbis  nurses,  tomfied  by  what  she  had 
unilergtHie,  oikI  the  pranpect  of  enconnt^ring  her  sngrr  faihfr  in  nich  an 
altered  state;  perplexed  and  frigiitened  alike  by  wb^  had  passed,  and 
what  was  paaaing,  and  what  was  yet  before  htx ;  Flareiux  went  upon  her 
wenry  way  with  tearful  eyes,  and  once  or  twice  conld  not  help  sto^^ung  to 
ease  her  bursting  heart  by  crying  bitterir.  But  few  people  noticed  faer 
at  those  times,  in  the  garb  ^e  wore ;  or  if  they  did,  bdered  that  de  was 
tutored  to  excite  compassion,  and  passed  on.  Florence,  too,  called  to  her 
aid  all  the  finniiese  aod  sdf-ielianee  of  a  diaracto-  tliat  W  aad  ex^jerimee 
had  prematiirdy  fonoed  and  tned ;  and  keeiang  the  end  she  had  m  view, 
steadily  before  her,  steadily  ptmnied  it. 

It  was  ftdl  two  honn  later  in  the  afternoon  than  when  she  had  started 
on  this  strange  adveiktare,  when,  escqiing  from  the  dash  and  damgoi  of  a 
nnrrow  street  fall  of  carts  and  waggons,  she  peeped  into  a  Idnd  of  wharf 
or  liinding>plai!e  xtpoa  the  river  side,  where  tliere  were  a  great  mmy  padc- 
ages,  casks,  and  boxes,  strewn  about ;  a  large  pair  of  wooden  scales ;  and 
a  little  wooden  house  on  wheeU,  outside  of  which,  looking  at  the  nagb- 
bomiog  masts  and  boats,  a  stout  man  stood  whistling,  with  las  pen  bd^d 
his  ear,  and  his  hands  in  his  podcets,  as  if  his  day's  work  were  luady  done. 

"  Now  thm  I "  said  tjiis  vaa,  happening  to  turn  ronnd.  "  We  hsran't 
got  anything  for  you,  little  giri.     Be  off !  " 

"  If  you  pkase,  is  this  the  city  F  "  asked  the  trembling  daughter  of  tJie 
Bomberys. 

"Ahl  It'sthecity.  Ton  know  that  wdl  enoogh,  I  doe  say.  BeoffI 
We  haven't  got  ai^hing  for  yon." 

"  I  don't  want  anything,  tluuik  you,"  was  the  timid  uuwer.  "  Except 
to  blow  the  w^  to  Dombey  and  Son's." 

The  man  who  had  been  strolling  carelessly  towards  her,  seemed  sor- 
prised  by  this  reply,  and  looking  attentivdy  in  her  face,  rejoined: 

"  Why,  what  can  jwm  want  with  Domb^  and  Son's." 

"  To  know  the  way  there,  if  yon  please. 

The  man  locked  at  her  yet  more  curioaaly,  and  mbbed  the  faadc  of  his 
head  HO  hard  iit  his  wonderment  that  he  knocked  his  own  hat  off. 

"  Joe  I "  he  odled  to  another  man — a  labourer — as  he  picked  it  np  and 
put  it  on  af^BL 

"  Joe  it  is !  "  ssid  Joe. 

"  Where 's  that  yoong  spuk  of  Dombeys  who's  been  watching  the  ship- 
ment of  them  goo^  F  " 

"  Jnat  gone,  by  the  t'other  gate,"  said  Joe. 

'■  Call  him  back  a  miuate." 

Joe  ran  up  an  archway,  bawling  aa  he  went,  and  voy  soon  retuTwd 
with  a  blithe-lotddng  boy. 

"You're  Dombey's  jockey,  an't  yonP"  said  the  first  man. 

"  I  'ra  in  Dombey's  House,  Mr.  Clark,"  returned  the  boy. 

"  Look'ye  here,  then,"  said  Mr.  dark. 

Obedient  to  the  indication  of  Mr.  Clark's  huid,  the  boy  spproaeked 
towards  Flaimoe,  wondering,  as  wdl  he  might,  what  he  had  to  do  with 
her.  But  Ae,  who  had  beard  what  passed,  and  who,  besides  the  ndief 
"  )  suddenly  considering  herself  safe  and  at  her  jonmey's  raid,  ftit 
1  beyond  all  measore  by  his  lively  youthiiil  face  and  manner, 
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nn  eagei^  up  to  ym,  tearing  (me  of  tbe  sl^diod  dtoM  upon  the  ground, 
and  csMgbt  hu  hand  in  both  of  ben. 

"  I  am  lost,  if  yoa  please  !  "  ioid  Flomrae. 

"  Lost !"  cried  tbe  ooy. 

"  Yea,  I  WM  knt  this  morning,  a  Icmg  way  from  ben — nnd  I  have  had 
my  clothes  takoi  awsy,  aaae — md  I  an  sot  dresied  in  my  own  now — 
Hid  my  naae  ia  flerence  Jkaahej,  my  litUe  brother's  only  sister — and, 
idi  dear,  dear,  tahe  oaic  of  as,  if  yoa  please !"  sobbed  f  lortnee,  giring 
fidl  vent  to  the  childish  feelings  she  had  so  long  siqipreaaed,  and  borating 
into  tevi.  Al  &e  same  tmie  hor  mieeraUe  boimet  &Uing  o&,  her  hair 
came  tumbling  down  about  her  bee :  monrii^  to  speecUesa  admiration  and 
eommiBentian,  young  Walter,  nephew  of  Solomon  Gills,  Skqpa'  iBstru- 


Mr.  CkaJc  atood  rapt  in  amateuKitt :  obserring  under  hie  breath,  /never 
saw  SQi^  a  start  on  Iku  wbBt£  heftsc.  Walter  pcked  up  tite  ^oe,  and  pnt 
it  on  t^  little  foot  as  the  Frinee  in  tbe  stoiy  might  faaT«  fitted  Gii^- 
rella's  ehpper  on.  He  himg  the  Eabfait-ddn  ova  his  Idt  ami ;  gare  the 
rig^  ia  FiomtXi  and  felt,  not  to  say  like  Bic^Md  Whittisgton — tiiat  is  a 
tame  c(»ipaiiBon — bat  like  Saint  George  of  Eitf^d,  with  the  dngan  lying 
d«ad  b^xe  hira. 

"  Don't  cry.  Miss  Boaiiej,"  said  Walter,  m  a  transport  of  enthusiaBm. 
"  What  a  wondeifol  tiling  for  me  that  I  am  here.  You  are  as  safe 
BOW  as  if  you  were  guarded  by  a  wlude  boat's  new  of  jiiched  mcu  &am  a 
DUB-of-war.    Oh  don't  ray." 

"  I  won't  ay  any  noie,"  said  Florence.     "  I  sm  n^  oying  fw  joy." 

"  Ciyug  ior  j(^  I "  tiioogbt  Walter,  "  and  I'm  the  cause  of  it !  Come 
akH^,  ICiss  Ikoabey.    Th^  's  tlie  otiier  shoe  off  ivmr !     Take  mine.  Miss 

"  Ho,  so,  ao,"  said  FloNsoe,  diecking  him  in  the  act  of  impetuously 
pullingoff  his  own.     "  These  do  bettw.     These  do  rery  wcU." 

"  Wlqr,  to  be  sure,"  said  Walter,  glandng  at  hex  foot,  "mine  are  a 
mile  too  lai^ie.  What  am  I  thinlfing;  ^wut  1  You  sever  could  walk  in 
mint  I  Come  along,  Miss  Dombey.  Let  me  see  the  viUiiin  who  will  dare 
nialeat  you  tujw." 

So  Walter,  looldng  immensely  fierce,  led  off  Florace,  lodung  very 
hqipy ;  and  Aey  went  arm  in  acm  along  tbe  streets,  perfectly  indifferent 
to  uif  KstoMshmeat  that  their  appearauoe  mi^t  or  did  excite  by  the  way. 

It  WM  growing  dark  and  fog^,  and  beginning  to  rain  too ;  but  they 
cared  nothing  for  this  ;  being  both  wholly  absorbed  in  the  late  adventures 
of  Florence,  which  she  related  with  the  inaoceat  good  fait^  and  confidence 
of  her  years,  while  Walter  listened  as  it  far  from  the  mud  and  grease  of 
Thameft'etveet,  th^  were  rambling  alone  among  the  broad  leaves  and  tall 
trees  at  aonte  deant  ialaad  in  the  tropins — as  he  very  likely  fancied,  for 
the  time,  they  were. 

"  Have  we  far  to  go  P "  asked  Fhvence  at  last,  lifting  her  eyes  to  her 
eompttBon's  face. 

"  Ah  1  By  the  bye,"  said  Walter,  stepping,  "  let  me  see ;  where  are  we  P 
Oh !  I  know.  But  the  offices  are  «hut  up  now,  lliss  DtHnbey,  There 's 
nobody  there.  &Ir.  Dombey  has  gone  home  long  ago.  I  suppose  we 
must  go  home  too  ?  or,  stay.    Suppose  I  take  you  to  my  uncle's,  where  I 
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live — it 's  Tc^  near  here— and  go  to  your  house  iu  a  coadt  to  te&  them 
yon  an  safe,  and  bring  you  back  some  clothes.    Won't  that  be  best  t " 

"  I  thjjilc  BO,"  ftMwered  Florence.     "Don'tyouP  What  do  yonthink?" 

Aa  they  stood  deliberating  in  the  street,  a  man  paaaed  them,  who 
glanced  quitiiy  at  Walter  aa  he  went  by,  as  if  he  raec^;iuied  him ;  but 
seeming  to  coirect  that  first  impression,  he  passed  on  without  stopping. 

"  Why,  I  think  it 's  Mr.  Csrker,"  said  Walter.  "  Carker  in  our  House. 
Xot  Carker  our  manager.  Miss  Dombey — Qa  otlier  Caiker ;  the  junior — 
HaUoal  Mr.  Carker  1" 

"  Is  that  Walter  Qay  ?  "  said  the  other,  stopping  and  returning.  "  I 
couldn't  believe  it,  with  such  a  strange  compamon." 

As  he  stood  near  a  lamp,  listening  with  surprise  to  Walter's  hurried 
explanation,  he  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  two  youthfbl  figorea 
arm-in-arm  before  him.  He  was  oot  old,  but  hJa  hair  was  white ;  his  body 
was  bent,  or  bowed  as  if  by  the  weight  of  some  great  trouble ;  and  there 
were  deep  lines  iu  his  worn  and  melancholy  face.  The  fire  of  his  qres,  the 
expression  of  his  featores,  the  very  Toice  iu  which  he  spoke,  were  aH  subdued 
and  quenched,  as  if  the  spirit  within  him  lay  in  ashes.  He  was  respectably, 
though  vtxy  jdeinly  drnsed,  in  bladt ;  but  his  clothes,  moulded  to  the 
general  character  of  bis  figure,  seemed  to  shrink  and  abase  themselvea  upon 
him,  and  to  join  in  the  soirowtid  solicitation  which  the  whole  man  from 
head  to  foot  expressed,  to  be  left  unnoticed,  and  alone  in  his  humili^. 

And  yet  his  interest  in  youth  and  hopefidness  was  not  extinguished 
with  the  other  embers  of  his  soul,  for  he  watched  the  boy's  earnest  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke  with  unusual  empathy,  though  with  an  inexpli- 
cable show  of  trouble  and  compassion,  whicii  es^)ed  into  his  looks, 
however  hard  he  strove  to  hold  it  prisoner.  When  Walter,  in  conduaon, 
put  to  him  the  question  he  had  put  to  Florenoe,  he  still  stood  glancing  at 
him  with  the  same  expression,  as  if  he  read  some  fate  upon  his  face, 
mouroAilly  at  variance  with  its  present  brightness. 

"What  do  you  advise,  fib-.  Caricer  f  "  sud  Walter,  smiling.  "Youalways 
give  me  good  advice,  you  know,  when  you  do  sptak  to  me.  That's  not 
often,  though." 

"  I  think  your  own  idea  is  the  best,"  he  answered :  looking  from  Flo- 
rence to  Walter,  and  back  again. 

"Jir.  Carker,"  said  Walter,  brightening  with  a  generous  thought, 
"  Come !  Here 's  a  chance  for  you.  Go  you  to  Mr.  Dombe/s,  and  be  the 
messenger  of  good  news.  It  may  do  you  some  good.  Sir.  I  '11  remain  at 
home.    You  shall  go." 

"  I ! "  returned  the  other. 

"  Yes.     Why  not,  Mr.  Carker  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

He  merdy  shook  him  by  the  hand  iu  answer ;  he  seemed  in  a  manner 
ashamed  and  afraid  even  to  do  that ;  and  bidding  him  good  night,  and 
advising  him  to  make  haste,  turned  away. 

"  Come,  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Walter,  looking  after  him  as  they  turned 
away  also,  "  we  '11  go  to  my  uncle's  as  quick  as  we  can.  Did  yon  ever 
hear  Mr.  Dombey  speak  of  Mr.  Carker  the  junior,  Miss  Florence  ?" 

"  Xo,"  returned  uie  child,  mildly,  "  I  don't  often  hear  papa  speak." 

"  Ah  1  true  !  more  shame  for  hun,"  thought  Walter.  After  a  minute's 
pause,  during  which  he  had  been  looking  down  upon  the  gentle  patient  little 
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boo  moTDig  on  at  hia  siile,  he  bestiiied  himaelf  wit^  bis  accustomed 
boyuli  animatioii  sod  testlessneas  to  ckaage  the  subject ;  and  one  of  ths 
unfortunate  ahoes  coming  off  again  opporttmely,  proposed  to  cany  Flo- 
rence to  his  uncle's  in  hia  arms.  Florence,  thot^b  very  tired,  kugtung^ly 
jdedined  the  proposal,  lest  he  should  let  her  fall ;  and  as  thej  were  already 
near  the  woodeu  midshipman,  and  as  Walter  went  on  to  dte  various  pre- 
cedents, fnnu  shipwrecks  and  othR  moving  accidents,  where  younger  boys 
than  he  had  bramphantly  rescued  and  carried  off  older  giria  t^  Flo- 
fmce,  tb^  were  rail  in  full  conrersation  about  it  when  they  anired  at 
the  instrument  maker's  door. 

"  Holloa,  tmde  Soil "  cried  Waltv,  bursting  into  the  shop,  and  ^Making 
inctdiarently  and  out  of  breath,  from  tbat  time  forth,  Kk  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  "  Here 's  a  wonderful  adventure  1  Here 's  Hi.  DtMnbey's 
daughter  lost  in  the  streets,  and  robbed  of  her  dothea  by  an  old  witch  di  a 
voman — found  by  mo — ^brought  home  to  our  parlour  to  rest — look  here  I  ** 

"  Good  Heaven  I "  said  uncle  Sol,  starting  back  against  bis  favoniite 
Gompasa-case.     "  It  can't  be  1     Well,  I — ." 

"  No,  nor  anybody  dse,"  said  Walter,  antiopating  the  rest.  "  Nobody 
VooU,  Boboc^  conliC  yon  know.  Hoe  !  just  uelp  me  lift  the  little  sofa 
near  the  fire,  will  yon,  nnde  Sol — take  care  of  the  platea — cut  some  dinn» 
for  ber,  win  y<m  uncle — throw  those  shoes  tinder  the  grate,  Misa  FloKnce — 
put  your  feet  on  the  fender  to  dry — how  damp  they  are — here  'a  an  adven- 
tnre,  nncde,  eh  ? — Ood  bless  my  soul,  bow  hot  I  am  I  " 

Solomon  QiDs  was  quite  as  hot,  by  sympathy,  and  in  exc^eiTe  bewilder- 
maat.  He  patted  Florence's  head,  pressed  her  to  eat,  pressed  her  to  drink, 
rubbed  the  aolea  of  her  feet  with  his  pocket  handkerdiief  heated  at  the  fire, 
foOnred  his  loomiotiye  nephew  with  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and  had  no  clear 
perception  of  anything  except  that  he  was  being  constantly  knocked  against 
and  tnmbled  ovei  by  that  excited  young  gentlranan,  as  he  darted  about  the 
room  attempting  to  accomplish  twenty  things  at  once,  and  doing  notiung 
at  all. 

"  Here,  wait  a  minute,  nnde,"  he  continued,  catching  up  acandle,  "till 
I  ran  up  stairs,  and  get  another  jacket  on,  and  then  I  '11  be  off.  I  say, 
nnde,  ian  't  this  an  odreutore  ?  " 

"  My  dear  b<^,"  said  Solomon,  who,  with  his  spectades  on  Ma  forehead 
and  the  great  duonometer  in  his  pocket,  was  incessantly  oscillatiug  between 
Fkirenoe  on  the  sofa,  and  his  nephew  in  all  parts  of  the  parlour,  "  it 's  the 
most  extrwndinary  — " 

"  Ko,  but  do,  nncle,  please — do,  Miss  Florence — dinner,  you  know,  uncle." 

"  Yes,  yea,  yes,"  oied  Solomon,  cutting  instantly  into  a  leg  of  mutton, 
as  if  he  were  catering  for  a  gieut.  "  I  '11  take  care  of  her,  Wally  I  I  under- 
stand. Pretty  dear  I  Famished,  of  course.  Tou  go  and  get  ready.  Lord 
bless  me  1     Sir  fiichard  Whittington  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! " 

Walt^  was  not  very  long  in  mounting  to  his  lofty  garret  and  descending 
from  it,  but  in  the  mean  time  Florence,  overcome  by  fatigue,  had  sunk  into 
a  doze  bcf<n«  the  fire.  The  short  interval  of  quiet,  though  only  a  few 
minntes  in  duration,  enabled  Solomon  Gills  so  far  to  collect  his  wits  as  to 
make  some  little  airaogements  for  her  comfort,  and  to  darken  the  room, 
and  to  soeen  her  from  the  blaze.  Thus,  when  the  boy  refiimed,  she  was 
sleeping  peacefidly. 

"  TaM  'a  capital  1 "  he  whispered,  giving  Solomon  such  a  hug  that  ii 
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squeezed  a  new  expression  into  his  &oe.  "  Now  I  'm  off .  I  'U  just  take  s 
crust  of  brasd  with  me,  for  I'm  very  hungry — and — don  't  w&ke  her, 
imde  SoL" 

"  No,  no,"  Boid  SalomoiL    "  Pretty  child," 

"  ¥ntty,  iraked  I  "  taied  Walter.  "  /  uerer  mxr  such  a  &ce,  uacIb  Sol, 
Now  I  'm  off," 

"  That 's  ri^t,"  said  Sohunon,  greatly  relieved. 

"  I  say,  rade  Sol,"  died  Walto-,  putting  has  bee  in  at  the  door. 

"  Here  he  is  again,"  said  SokHnon. 

"  How  does  she  look  now  P  " 

"Quite  happy,"  mid  SoknncHL 

"  That's  Aunotts  1  now  I'm  off." 

"  I  hope  yon  are,"  said  Soloimra  to  himadf. 

"  I  Bay,  nnole  Sol,"  cried  Waher,  iei^)pearing  at  the  door. 

"  Here  he  is  again  I  "  said  SoltHnm. 

"  We  met  iSx.  Carka  the  jnnkir  in  the  atieet,  queerer  than  era.  He 
bode  me  good  bye,  but  came  beUnd  us  here— there's  an  odd  Qaag  1 — for 
when  we  reached  the  diop  door,  I  looked  round,  and  saw  him  going 
quietly  away,  like  a  seorant  who  had  seeai  me  hcmm,  or  a  bhiifiU.  dog. 
How  does  Shu  look  now,  undeP" 

"  Prttly  KocJi  the  shu  as  before,  Wally,"  relied  ancle  SoL 

"  That '^i  right    Now  1  om  off  1 " 

And  this  time  he  tcdlv  was :  and  Solomon  Gilla,  with  no  appetite  for 
dinnv,  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fice,  watching  Florence  in  her 
dnmber,  bnildiiig  a  great  many  airy  castles  d  the  most  fantastic  architec- 
tnre,  and  looking,  in  the  dim  shade,  and  in  the  dose  vicinity  of  all  the 
insteumente,  like  a  w^'g'Hw  di^uised  in  a  Welch  wig  and  a  suit  of  coAee 
eolonr,  who  held  the  didd  in  an  endianted  sleep. 

In  the  mean  time,  Walter  proceeded  towards  Ur.  Dombey'a  hoose  at  a 
pace  sddom  aohicTed  l^  a  hack  horse  from  the  stand ;  and  yet  with  Us 
head  out  of  window  every  two  or  three  minutes,  in  impatient  remonstraraje 
with  the  driver.  Arriving  at  his  jonmey'a  end,  he  leaped  out,  and  breath- 
ksaly  announcing  his  erruul  to  the  servant,  followed  him  stE^fat  into  the 
library,  where  there  was  a  great  confusion  of  tongues,  aitd  where  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  us  aaUx,  and  Uiss  Tox,  Bichaids,  and  Nipper,  were  all  amgregatod 


!  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Walter,  rushing  up  to  him,  "  but 
I  'm  happy  to  say  it 's  all  right,  Sir.     Miss  Dombey  's  found  I " 
'    Ths  bc^  with  his  open  Eaoe,  and  flowing  hair,  and  epariding  eyes,  pant- 
ing with  plessure  and  excitement,  was  wonderfully  t^poaed  to  Mr.  I)Dn>- 
1x7  as  he  sat  confronting  him  in  his  library  chair. 

"  I  told  you,  Louisa,  that  she  would  oert^nly  be  found,"  said  Ul.Boaibey, 
looking  slij^y  over  his  shoulder  at  that  lady,  who  wept  in  company  with 
Uiss  Tox.  "  Let  the  servsnts  know  that  no  further  steps  are  neoesaary. 
This  boy  vriio  brings  the  inftmnation,  is  young  Gay,  &om  the  office.  How 
was  my  dau^ter  found,  Sir  P  I  know  how  she  was  lost."  Here  he  kxAed 
majestjcally  at  Bicherds.     "  But  how  was  she  found  ?  who  found  her  P  " 

"  Why,  I  bdieve  /  found  Miss  Dombey,  Sir,"  said  Walter  modwtlys  "  at 
least  I  don't  IdSaw  that  I  can  claim  the  merit  of  having  exactly  foaad  her, 
Sir,  but  I  was  the  fortunate  instrument  of — " 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  Sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Dombey,  regardiiig  the 
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boj*!  eridcot  ff^  a&d  jikaaax  m  his  sksre  of  tlie  tmueciioD  wilh  oa 
instdndare  diaUke,  "  hj  not  kaving  exactly  fonad  mj  dau^ter,  and  b; 
bang  a  fortuiute  uutnunent  ?     Be  plau  md  coherent,  if  you  please." 

It  waa  quite  out  of  Waltcr'i  pown  to  be  cofaorent ;  bat  he  roMtered 
hinurif  aa  cxplanatoiy  aa  be  could,  in  his  hreatbleta  state,  md  staled  wb^ 
he  bad  ixmie  alme. 

"Toa  he»  tbk,  girlF"  sad  Mr.  Dombey  tterdj  to  the  Uack-eyad. 
"  Take  wbat  is  neeenary,  aod  letim  imKediately  with  this  jwihg  in*&  to 
fetch  Hiss  Florence  home.    Gay,  you  will  be  rewnded  to^atxxfm." 

"  Ob  I  tbaak  jcri,  Sii;''  said  Walter.  "  You  as  very  land.  I  'm  mire 
I  wia  not  AiiiHwg  of  aay  reward.  Sir." 

"  Ton  ve  a  bw,"  aaid  lb.  Domb^,  suddenly  and  almoet  fisEcely ;  "aad 
iriiat  yim  tktnk  ot  or  sSiact  to  think  t^  is  of  UUIe  coHseqiuiuiB.  lou  have 
done  well.  Sir.   Don't  undo  it.    Louisa,  jdMse  to  gire  the  hid  saua  wine." 

Ur.  Di^Ky's  glanne  CiDowed  Wal^  Gay  with  Bhaip  diefitvour,  as  be 
left  the  room  nnder  the  pilotage  of  M>b.  Chick ;  and  it  may  be  that 
Ins  ntnd's  eye  Eolknrcd  bim  with  no  greatu  lebdt,  as  he  lode  hoA  \o  bis 
node's  witb  Uiae  Snsaa  I^ippei^ 

Them  they  foond  Umi  Floimee,  nuuii  re&eAed  1^  aleep,  bad  diofid, 
and  gm£ly  i^^red  the  acgunintanoe  of  S<^(Hnon  Q^ls,  with  whoiK  she 
was  on  taoBB  4^  perfect  eonfidenee  snd  eaae.  The  bbdc-eyed  (wko  had 
died  ao  mudi  that  she  migbt  now  be  c^ed  the  led-eyod,  and  wbe  was 
Tery  silent  and  depressed)  cai^ht  her  in  her  arms  without  a  word  of  oon- 
traoiclaiK  orrgmadi,  and  inade  &  rery  bystoical  meetaig  <tf  iL  Then 
uiusuliug  libe  ptdour,  far  the  noBoe,  into  a  ptLTate  tyring  room,  she 
dreMcd  b^  with  great  cue,  in  proper  elotlKs ;  and  presently  led  her  foit^ 
as  like  a  Damb^  as-  ber  natnral  diaqnali&stions  adnutted  of  liec  bttng 

*'Qood  mgbt  1"  said  Elorance,  nmaing  up  to  Solomon.  "  Yon  Tusk 
been  vaj  good  to  me." 

Old  Sol  was  qiBte  delif^tted,  sad  kissed  hfsr  hke  her  giandfatfain'. 

"  G^CDd  n^ibt,  Walter !  Good  bye  1"  said  Morenoe. 

"  Good  bye  I"  said  Waltor,  giving  both  his  hands. 

"  1 11  uerer  foiget  you,"  punned  Florence.  "  No  I  indeed  I  nerervilL 
Good  bye,  Wakv  1" 

In  the  innocence  of  her  grateM  heart,  the  child  lifted  np  bn  &ce  ts  bis. 
WalL^  bending  down  his  own,  raised  it  again,  all  red  a^  burning;  tnd 
kxAnd  at  unete  Sol,  quite  sheepisUy. 

"  WiwK 's  Water !  "  "  Good  nigbt,  Walter  1 "  "  Good  bye,  Walt»  1 " 
"Shake  bands,  onaeskoreiWaltcfl"  This  was  still  Horence's  ciy,  after  sbe 
was  abut  up  with  her  little  maid,  in  the  coach.  And  when  the  coach  at 
lei^tb  mored  off,  Walter  on  the  door-^tep  gaily  returned  the  waving  of  her 
faaudkercbief,  while  the  wooden  midshipman  behind  him  seemed,  like  himself, 
intent  wpon  tkat  coadi  alooe,  excluding  cdl  the  other  passing  coadiea  from 


In  good  lime  Mr.  BtHnb^'s  manaicm  was  gained  ^ain,  and  again  thme 
was  a  nmse  of  tongues  in  the  hfaraiy.  Again,  too,  the  coach  was  cvdered 
to  wait — "  for  Mis.  Sidiirda,"  one  of  Susan's  Mow-servanta  ominously 
wbintetcd,  as  abe  passed  with  Ilorenoe. 

The  entrance  of  the  lost  child  made  a  slight  sensatitm,  but  n'A  much. 
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Mr.  Dombcy,  who  had  never  found  her,  IdsBed  h«E  once  upon  the  forriiesd,' 
and  cautioned  her  not  to  run  awi^  again,  or  nander  anywhere  with  trea- 
cheroua  stteodftnts.  Mn.  Chick  stopped  in  her  lamentations  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  natoTe,  even  when  beckoned  to  the  paths  of  virtee  by  a 
Charitable  GTiudei ;  and  receiTed  her  with  a  welcome  something  Bfaort  of 
the  reception  due  to  none  but  perfect  Dombeys.  Miss  Tox  regulated  hw 
feelings  uy  the  models  before  her,  Bichards,  the  culprit  Bichards,  alone 
poured  out  her  heart  in  broken  words  of  welcome,  and  bowed  herself  over 
the  little  wandering  head  as  if  she  realty  loved  it. 

"  Ah  Bichards  I  "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  would  have  beea 
much  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  wish  to  think  well  of  their  feilow 
creatures,  and  much  more  becoming  in  you,  if  you  had  shown  some  proper 
feeling,  in  time,  for  the  littie  child  that  is  now  going  to  be  prematun:^ 
deprived  of  its  natural  nourishment." 

"  Col  off,"  said  Mies  Tox  in  a  plaintive  whisper,  "  from  one  common 
fountain ! " 

"  If  it  was  my  ungrateful  case,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  solemnly,  "  and  I 
had  j/our  reAections,  Bichards,  I  should  feel  as  if  the  Charitable  Oriuders' 
dress  would  blight  my  child,  and  the  education  choke  him." 

Fot  the  matter  of  that — but  Mrs.  Chick  didn't  know  it — he  had  been 
pntty  well  blighted  by  the  dress  already ;  and  as  to  the  educatioo,  even 
its  retributive  effect  might  be  produced  in  time,  for  it  was  a  storm  of 
sobs  and  blows. 

"  Louisa  I  "  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  these 
obeervadcms.  Hie  woman  is  discharged  and  paid.  You  leave  this  house, 
Bichards,  for  taking'  my  son — my  son  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  enqihatictfy 
repeating  those  two  words,  "  into  haunts  and  into  socde^  winch  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  As  to  the  accident  which  befel 
Miss  Florence  this  morning,  I  regard  that,  as,  in  one  great  sense,  a  happy 
and  fortunate  circnnistance;  inasmuch  as,  but  for  that  occurrence,  I  nevw 
could  have  known — and  from  your  ovm  lips  too — of  what  you  had  been 
guilty.  I  t.liint,  Louisa,  the  other  nurse,  the  young  person,"  here  Miss 
Nipper  sobbed  aloud,  "  being  so  much  younger,  and  necessarily  influenced 
by  Paul's  nurse,  may  remain.  Have  the  goodness  to  direct  that  this 
woman's  coach  is  paid  to — "  Mr.  Bomb^  stoj^ted  and  winced — "to 


Polly  moved  towards  the  door,  with  Florence  holding  to  her  dress,  and 
raying  to  her  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  not  to  go  away.  It  was  a 
d^^er  in  the  haughty  father  s  heart,  an  arrow  in  his  bndn,  to  see  how  the 
flesh  and  blood  he  could  not  disown  dung  to  this  obscure  stranger,  and  ho 
utting  by.  Not  tiiat  he  cared  to  whom  his  dau^tcr  turned,  or  from  whom 
turned  away.  The  swift  sharp  agony  struck  through  him,  as  he  thought 
of  what  his  eon  might  do. 

His  son  cried  lustily  that  night,  at  oU  events.  Sooth  to  say,  poor  Paul 
had  better  reason  for  his  tears  than  sons  of  that  age  often  have,  for  he 
had  lost  his  second  mother — his  first,  so  far  as  he  knew — by  a  stroke  as 
sudden  as  that  natural  affliction  which  had  darkened  the  b^pnning  of 
his  life.  At  the  same  blow,  his  sister,  too,  who  cried  herself  to  sleep  so 
mournfully,  had  lost  as  good  and  true  a  friend.  But  that  is  quite  b^ids 
the  question.     Let  us  waste  no  words  about  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   BtRD's  EYE   GLIMPSE  OP  M1S3   TOl's  DWllLINfl-PLiCB ;   ALSO   OP 
THE    STATE   OF   HISS  TOx's   APFSCTIOKS. 

Miss  Tox  inhabited  a  dark  little  house  tliat  had  been  squeeied,  at  some 
remote  p«iod  of  Bnglish  History,  into  a  fashionable  neighbourhood  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  where  it  stood  in  the  shade  like  a  poor  relaticm  of 
the  great  street  round  the  comer,  coldly  looked  down  upon  by  mighty 
mansicHis.  It  was  not  exactly  in  a  court,  and  it  was  not  exactly  in  a  yard ; 
but  it  was  in  the  dullest  of  No-Thorooghfares,  rendered  anxious  and  hag- 
gard by  distant  double  knocks.  The  name  of  this  retirement,  where  grass 
grew-between  the  (dunks  in  the  stone  pavement,  was  Princess's  Hace ;  and 
in  Princess's  Place  was  Princess's  Chapel,  with  a  tinkling  bell,  where  some- 
times as  many  as  fiye-and-twenty  people  attended  service  on  a  Sunday. 
The  Princess's  Arms  was  also  there,  and  much  resorted  to  by  splendid 
(botmen.  A  sedan  chair  was  kept  inside  the  railing  before  the  Prmoeas's 
Arms,  but  it  had  never  come  out  within  the  memory  of  man ;  and  on  fine 
mcHiungs,  the  top  of  every  rail  (there  were  eight-aad-forty,  as  Miss  Tox 
had  often  counted)  was  decorated  with  a  pewter-pot. 

Tbra«  was  another  private  house  besides  Miss  Tox's  in  Princess's  Place  : 
not  to  mention  an  immense  pair  of  gates,  with  an  immense  pair  of  lion- 
headed  knockers  on  them,  which  were  never  opened  by  any  cliance,  and 
weie  supposed  to  constitute  a  disused  entrance  to  somebody's  staUes. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  smack  of-stabling  in  the  sir  of  Princess's  Place;  and 
'Hias  Tox's  bedrocnn  (which  was  at  the  back)  commanded  a  vista  of  Mews, 
where  hostlers,  at  whatever  sort  of  work  engaged,  were  oontinuaUy  accom- 
panying themselves  with  effervescent  noises ;  and  where  the  most  domestic 
and  confidential  garments  of  coachmen  and  their  wives  and  families,  nsually 
hnng,  like  Mad)eth's  banners,  on  the  outward  walls. 

At  this  other  private  house  in  Princess's  Place,  tenanted  by  a  retired 
bntler  who  had  married  a  housekeeper,  apartments  were  let  Fimusbed,  to 
a  single  gentleman :  to  wit  a  wooden-featured,  blue-&ced,  Major,  with  his 
eyea  starting  out  of  his  head,  in  whom  Miss  Tox  recognised,  as  she  herself 
expressedtt,  "  something  so  truly  mihtary;"  and  between  whom  and  herselC 
an  occasional  inteichaoge  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  such  Platonic 
dalliance,  wss  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  dark  servant  of  the  Major's, 
whom  Miss  Tox  was  quite  content  to  classify  as«  "  native,"  without  con- 
necting him  with  any  geographical  idea  whatever. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  smaller  entry  and  staircase,  than  the  entry 
and  staircase  of  Miss  Tox's  house.  Perhaps,  taken  alt<^ether,  from  top 
to  bottom,  it  was  the  most  inctmvenient  httle  house  in  £i^land,  and  the 
crookedest ;  but  then,  Mias  Tax  said,  what  a  situation  1  There  was  very 
little  daylight  to  be  got  there  in  the  winter :  no  sun  at  the  best  of  times ; 
air  was  out  of  the  question,  and  traffic  was  walled  oat.  Still  Miss  Tox 
said,  think  of  the  situaticm !  So  said  the  blue-laced  M^or,  whose  eyes 
were  starting  out  of  his  head :  who  gloried  in  Princess's  Place :  and  who 
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ddigbted  to  turn  the  conrersation  at  his  club,  whenever  he  could,  to 
something  connected  mth  some  of  the  great  people  in  the  great  street 
round  the  corner,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  they  were 
his  neighlmura. 

The  dingy  tenement  inhabited  }ry  "iSiBa  Ten  was  her  own  ;  having  been 
devised  and  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  deceased  owner  of  the  fishy  eye  in 
the  locket,  of  whom  a  miniature  portrait,  with  a  powdered  head  and  a  pig- 
tail, balanced  the  kettle-holder  on  opposite  sides  of  the  parionr  fire-place. 
The  greater  part  of  the  (^rnitare  was  of  the  powdered-iead  and  pig-tail 
period :  comprisiDg  a  jjate'warator,  always  .Wguiriiing  and  wirawhng  its 
foar  attesuated  bow  legs  m  somebody's  way ;  and  an  ^sotete  Mrpeichord, 
itttmmiBtMl  roond  the  maker's  name  with  n  painted  garland  of  sweet  peas. 

AltkoDgh  Mtqor  Begstook  had  arrived  at  what  is  called  in  pohte  litera- 
tore,  tlie  grand  meridian  of  life,  and  was  proceeding  on  his  joameiy  down- 
hill wiA  hardly  any  throat,  «Bd  a  very  rigid  pair  of  jaw-faooes,  and 
long-fl^ped  d^)hantine  ears,  and  his  eyes  and  complexion  in  the  state  of 
art^Bdal  excitement  already  mentioned,  he  waa  mightily  proud  of  awakening 
an  interest  in  Miss  Tax,  and  ticlded  Ina  vanitTy  with  the  fiction  that  she 
was  a  spleoidid  woman  who  had  ho*  eye  on  him.  This  he  had  several  times 
hinted  Bi  tiie  club :  in  connexion  with  little  jocularities,  of  which  ^  Joe 
fiagatock,  old  Joey  Bagstock,  old  J.  Begatock,  old  Josh.  Bagstock,  or  so 
forth,  WM  the  perftetual  theme  :  it  being,  as  it  wen,  the  ItbyoTB  abicn^iold 
and  donjon-keep  of  light  humour,  to  be  on  tte  most  familiar  terms  with  his 
own  name. 

"  Joey  B.,  Sir,"  the  Mi^  would  say,  with  aficmrish  of  his  walking-stick, 
"  is  worth  a  doeen  of  you.  S  you  had  a  ttm  laare  of  the  Bagstock  breed 
BBOBg  you.  Sir,  yoa  'd  be  ncne  the  worse  tar  it.  Old  Ime,  Sir,  needn't 
look  hr  for  a  wife  eves  bow,  if  he  waa  mi  the  look-out ;  but  he's  hud- 
hearted.  Sir,  is  Joe— be 's  tough.  Sir,  tongit,  and  de-vilish  sly  1  **  ARer 
flnch  a  dedaratitm,  wheesng  aounda  wonld  ba  heard;  md  the  Major's  blue 
would  deepen  into  purple,  while  his  eyea  strained  aiKl  started  oonvnJiively. 

Notwithstanding  his  very  litxnd  hmdstion  of  himself  however,  the 
Major  was  selfish.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  more 
entudy  selfish  person  at  heart;  or  at  stomach  is  perhaps  a  better  expression, 
ledng  that  he  was  more  decided^  endowed  with  that  latter  oi^an  thsnwkh 
the  fbnner.  He  had  no  idea  of  being  overiot^ed  or  sh^ted  by  anybody ; 
least  of  all,  had  he  the  rasotest  oom^rehensiaa  of  besig  overiool»d  and 
slighted  by  Miss  Tox. 

And  yet,  Mie«  Tox,  as  it  s^ipeared,  forgot  him — gradaaUy  ftvgot  him. 
She  he^  to  forget  him  son  after  her  diooomy  of  the  Toodle  family.  She 
oontinned  to  f<ng«t  turn  op  to  tlw  time  ol  the  dirirt«img.  She  went  on 
forgetting  him  with  compmmd  interaat  after  tlaL  Something  or  somebo^ 
hid  tnp^seded  Idm  as  a  soerce  of  interest. 

"  Good  monung,  Ma'am."  said  the  Mi^or,  meeting  %Gaa  Tvx  in  Prin- 
cess's Flaoe,  some  werkx  afttr  the  <^iBngee  dirontded  i»  the  last  chapter. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tox ;  very  coldly. 

"  Joe  fiagatodc.  Ma'am,"  obs«s-T«d  the  Major,  with  his  usual  gallanby, 
"  hfts  not  had  the  hBt^aess  of  bowing  to  you  at  your  window,  for  s  con- 
aiderritle  period.  Joe  has  been  hardly  used,  Ma'mt.  His  sun  fats  been 
baUnd  a  ckxid." 
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Miss  Tox  indiiwd  her  head ;  but  ver;  coldly  indeed. 

"  ioe't  lusuiuu;  haa  been  out  of  town  Ma'aai,  perha^"  enquired  the 

"I?  out  of  town?  ob  no,  I  have  not  been  out  of  tomi,"  said  Miaa 
Tox.  I  have  been  muoh  engaged  lately.  My  time  is  ne«riy  all  derotcd 
to  Bome  raj  iatimBte  friends.  I  am  a&sid  I  have  none  to  spare,  even 
now.     Good  mCTOiag,  Sir ! " 

As  Miss  Tox,  Miiih  iux  laoet  iasdnating  step  sad  curisge,  disappeared 
from  Princess's  f  laee,  the  M^  stood  lookbg  sfUr  her  with  a  bluer  iace 
than  ever  -.  muttoing  and  growling  some  not  at  aU  complinentaiy  remarks. 

"  Wit^,  damme,  Su,"  said  lite  Major,  rolfing  has  lo1»ter  eyes  loond  and 
nnmd  Kincesa'a  Hace,  and  ^xMtropIuKing  ita  fragrant  air,  "  six  montiia 
ago,  tie  woman  lovedthe  ground  Jc»h.  Bagstack  walked  on.  What  '3  tbe 
nmning  irf  it  ?  " 

The  Migof  decided,  after  some  OKudderation,  that  it  meant  man-tn^ ; 
tliat  it  meant  [dotting  and  snaring ;  that  Miss  Tox  was  digging  pit&lls. 
"But  you  won't  catch  Joe,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Mi^.  "He's  tongfa, 
Ma'ajn,  tough,  is  J.  B.  Tough,  and  de-viliah  sly  I "  a?tr  wUdi  r^ectioa 
he  chuckled  for  the  rest  of  Qie  day. 

Bst  atdl,  whea  Hat  dair  and  nany  other  days  were  gone  and  past,  it  aenned 
thai  Miss  Tmt  took  no  heed  wbatever  of  the  M^or,  and  thought  nothing 
at  xB  ahont  him.  ^e  had  been  want,  once  upon  a  time,  to  look  out  at 
one  of  her  little  dack  windows  by  acddiakt,  and  bluehtngbr  return  ti>£ 
Major's  greeting  ;  but  now,  she  never  gare  the  Mqor  a  chance,  and  cnred 
nothing  at  all  wheUier  he  looked  oyer  the  way  or  noL  Othw  dtangea  had 
eoBB  to  pas  toa  The  Majjor,  stsadiiig  in  tiae  shade  ot  his  own  ^tartment, 
conld  make  oat  timt  an  air  of  gveater  smartness  had  recent^  come  over 
Mias  Tox's  honae ;  that  a  new  cage  with  ^Ided  wires  had  been  provided 
£)r  the  ancient  little  canary  bod;  that  divers  amammits,  cut  out  of  ccjonied 
catd-boards  and  paper,  seemed  to  decorate  tliB  chimney-piece  and  tables;  that 
a  plant  or  two  had  suddenly  sprang  up  in  the  windows ;  that  Mias  Tox 
oeeaaimally  practised  cm  the  harpeiidkord,  whose  gadand  <^  vweet  peas  was 
always  displayed  ostentationsliy,  crowned  with  ue  Copmhagen  and  Bird 
Wattxea  in  a  Music  Book  of  Miss  Tox's  own  copying. 

Over  and  above  ail  this.  Miss  Tox  had  long  been  dressed  with  uacommon 
can  and  dagwiee  in  slight  mooming.  But  thia  helped  the  Major  out  of 
Ui  diffiniltry ;  and  he  deteminad  mtbin  hinuatf  that  she  had  come  mts  a 
mail  kgaoy,  and  grown  prood. 

It  WBB  on  tiie  Toy  next  day  afker  be  bad  eased  his  mind  by  arnving  at 
tlua  dMsdon,  that  tbs  Mtqor,  sitting  at  hia  bredoEast,  aaw  an  apparition  m 
luiailiiiiii  and  wondei£il  in  Mus  Tox's  httle  drawing-room,  that  he 
fcmttned  &r  sene  time  rooted  to  hia  chair;  tlun,  rushing  into  the  next 
room,  returned  with  a  double-barrelled  opera-glass,  through  whii^  hs 
surveyed  it  intently  tar  same  mwwtM 

"  It  'a  a  fieby,.£ii;"  said  the  M^<».  ahntiang  vp  the  ghsa  again,  "  for 
fifty-  tiiousand  pomid  1 " 

The  HqJK  couldn't  targek  it.  He  ctwld  do  nothing  bat  wMetle,  and 
■tan  to  tinA  extent,  that  hit  ^es,  con^twed  with  what  they  now  became, 
had  been  in  fonscar  limes  quite  cavemoua  and  sunken.  l)ay  after  day, 
two,  three,  four  times  a  week,  this  Bnby  reappeered.    The  M^or  continaed 
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to  atare  and  wliutle.  To  all  other  intents  and  purposes  he  was  abne 
in  Princesa's  Place.  Misa  Tox  had  ceased  to  mind  what  lie  did.  He 
mig^t  have  been  black  as  well  as  blue,  and  it  would  have  been  of  no  con- 
se^ence  to  her. 

The  perseverance  with  which  she  walked  out  of  Princess's  Place  to  fetch 
this  baby  and  its  nurse,  and  walked  back  with  them,  and  walked  home 
with  them  again,  and  continually  mounted  ^uard  over  them ;  and  the  per- 
severance with  which  she  nursed  it  herself,  and  ied  it,  and  played  with  it,  and 
froze  its  young  blood  with  airs  upon  the  harpsichord ;  was  extraordinary. 
At  about  thia  some  period  too,  she  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  looking 
at  a  certain  bracelet ;  also  with  a  passion  for  looking  at  the  moon,  of  which 
she  would  take  long  observations  from  her  chamber  window.  But  what- 
ever she  looked  at ;  sun,  moon,  stars,  or  bracelets ;  she  looked  no  more  at 
the  Major.  And  the  Miy'or  whistled,  and  stared,  and  wondered,  and  dodged 
about  his  room,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"  You  '11  quite  win  my  brother  Paul's  heart,  and  that 's  the  truth,  my 
dear,"  said  lira.  Chick,  one  day. 

Miss  Tox  turned  pale. 

"  He  grows  more  like  Paul  every  day,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Miss  Tox  returned  no  other  reply  than  by  taking  the  little  Paul  in  her 
arms,  and  making  his  cockade  perfectly  flat  and  limp  with  her  caresses. 

"  His  mother,  my  dear,"  said  Mies  Tox,  "  whose  acquaintance  i  was  to 
have  made  tfaroi^  yon,  does  he  at  all  resemble  her  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Louisa. 

"  She  was — she  was  pretty,  I  beLeveP"  faltered  Miss  Tox. 

"  Why,  poor  dear  Fanny  was  interesting,"  said  Mrs.  Chit^  after  some 
judicial  consideration.  "  Certainly  interesting.  She  had  not  that  air  of 
commanding  superiority  which  one  would  somehow  expect,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  find  in  my  brother's  wife ;  nor  had  she  that  strength 
and  v^nr  of  mind  which  such  a  man  requires." 

Miss  Tox  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  But  she  was  pleasing  -."  said  Mrs.  Chick :  "  otremefy  so.  And  she 
meant !— oh,  dear,  how  well  poor  Fanny  meant !" 

"  You  Angel !"  cried  Miss  Toi  to  httle  Paul.  "  Yon  Kcture  of  your 
own  Papa ! " 

If  tin  MtyoT  could  have  known  how  many  hopes  and  ventures,  what  a 
mnltitude  of  plans  and  (peculations,  rested  on  that  baby  bead ;  and  could 
have  seen  them  hovering,  in  all  their  heterogeneous  connision  and  disorder, 
lound  the  puckered  cap  of  the  unconscious  little  Paul ;  he  might  have 
■tared  indeed.  Then  would  he  have  recessed,  among  the  crowd,  some  few 
ambitious  motes  and  beams  belonging  to  Miss  Tox ;  then  would  he  perhaps 
have  understood  the  nature  of  that  lady's  bltering  investment  in  the  Dom- 
bey  Tfrm. 

If  the  child  himself  could  have  awakened  in  the  night,  and  seen,  gathered 
about  his  cradle-cuHains,  faint  reflections  of  the  dreams  that  other  people 
had  of  him,  they  might  have  scared  him,  with  good  reason.  But  be 
slumbered  on,  alike  unconscious  of  the  kind  intentions  of  Miss  Tox,  the 
wonder  of  the  Mqor,  the  early  sorAms  of  his  sister,  and  the  sterner  visions 
of  his  father;  and  innocent  that  any  spot  of  earth  contained  a  Dombey  or 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Paul's  tdbtheb  pnooRxas,  growth,  and  character. 

BxKEATH  the  watching  and  attentive  eyes  of  Time— «o  far  another 
Migor — Paul's  slumbera  gnuluaity  changed.  More  and  more  light  broke 
in  upon  them ;  distincter  and  djstinct«r  dreams  dietuibed  them  ;  au  nccu- 
mnlating  crowd  of  objects  and  impressions  nranned  about  hii  rest ;  and 
■0  he  pMsed  from  babyhood  to  childhood,  and  becune  a  talldng.  valldng, 
voadering  Dombey. 

On  the  domLfall  and  banishment  of  Bicharda,  the  nursery  may  be  aoid  to 
havebeoiputiiito  commission;  OB  a  FabUc  Department  ia  aoroetimes,  when 
no  individual  Atlas  c&u  be  found  to  support  it.  The  Commissioners  were, 
of  coune,  Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox :  who  devoted  themselves  to  tkor 
daties  with  audi  astoniahing  ardor  that  Miyor  Bagstock  had  every  d^ 
some  new  reminder  of  his  being  forsaken,  while  Mr.  Chick,  bereft  of 
domestic  supervision,  cast  himself  upon  the  gay  world,  dined  at  dubs  and 
ec^ee-booses,  smelt  of  smoke  on  thiee  distinct  occasions,  went  to  the  play 
by  him«tC  and  in  short,  loosened  (as  Mrs.  Chick  once  told  him)  ev(^  soonl 
bond,  and  nunral  obligation. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  early  promise,  all  this  vigilance  and  care  could  not 
make  little  Paul  a  thriving  boy.  Naturally  delicate,  perhaps,  be  pined 
and  wasted  after  the  dismissal  of  his  nurse,  and,  for  a  long  tune,  seemed 
but  to  wait  his  opportunity  of  gliding  through  their  hands,  and  seeking  his 
lost  mother.  This  dangerous  ground  in  his  steeple-^ihase  towards  man- 
liood  passed,  he  still  foimd  it  very  rough  riding,  and  was  grievously  beset 
by  all  tbe  obstacles  in  his  course.  Every  tooth  was  a  break-neck  fence, 
and  ereiy  pimple  in  the  measles  a  stone  wall  to  him.  He  was  down 
in  every  fit  of  the  hooping-cough,  and  rolled  upon  and  crushed  by  a  whole 
field  of  small  diseases,  that  came  trooping  on  each  other's  heels  to 
prevent  bis  getting  up  agatn.  Some  bird  of  prey  got  into  his  throat 
instead  of  the  thrush ;  and  the  very  chickens,  turning  terocious — ^if  they 
have  anything  to  do  vrith  that  in&nt  malady  to  whi(^  they  lend  their 
name — ^worried  him  like  tiger-cats. 

The  ehill  of  Paul's  christening  had  struck  home,  perhaps,  to  some  sens!- 
tive  part  of  his  nature,  which  could  not  recover  itself  in  the  cold  shade  of 
his  fath^i  but  he  was  an  unfortunate  child  from  that  day.  Hrs.  Wickau 
often  said  she  never  see  a  dear  so  put  iqton. 

Mrs.  Wickam  was  a  waiter's  wife — which  would  seem  equivalent  to 
being  any  other  man's  widow — whose  application  for  an  engagement  in 
Mr.  Uombey's  service  had  been  ^vorably  considered,  on  aceount  of  the 
apparent  impossibibty  of  her  having  (my  followers,  or  any  one  to  follow ; 
imd  who,  from  within  a  day  or  two  of  Paul's  sharp  weaning,  hsd  been 
engaged  as  his  nurse.  Mrs.  Wickam  was  a  meek  woman,  of  a  fiiir  com- 
ptetim,  with  her  eyebrows  always  elevated,  and  her  head  always  drooping ; 
who  was  always  ready  to  pity  herself,  or  to  be  pitied,  or  to  pit;  anybody 
else ;  and  who  bad  a  surprising  natural  gifl  of  viewing  all  subjects  in  nu  . 
nttoly  forlorn  and  pitjable  light,  and  bringing  dreadful  precedents  to  bear 
upon  them^aadderivingthegreatestconsolationfrom  the  exerciseofthattolent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  touch  Of  this  qiwUty  ever 
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reached  the  magnificent  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dombey.  It  would  have  been 
remarkable,  indeed,  if  any  had ;  when  no  one  in  the  house — not  even  Mrs. 
Chiek  or  AIiss  Tox— dared  ever  whisper  to  liim  that  there  had,  on  any 
one  occasion,  been  the  least  reason  for  uneasiness  in  reference  to  little  Paul. 
He  had  settled,  within  himself,  that  the  child  must  necessarily  pass  through 
a  certain  routine  of  miior  maladieey  and  that  the  so<aier  he  did  so  the 
bettra.  If  he  oould  have  bought  hiin  off,  or  provided  a  substitute,  as  in 
ihe  case  of  an  tudiicky  drawing  fw  the  militia,  he  would  have  been  ^ad  to 
do  so,  oa  liberal  terms.  But  as  this  was  not  feasible,  he  idbrelj  won- 
dered, in  his  haughty  manner,  now  and  then,  what  Nature  meant  by  it;  and 
comforted  himsdf  with  the  reflection  that  there  waa  another  mile^tme 
paaaed  upon  liie  road,  and  that  the  great  end  of  the  journey  lay  ao  much 
the  nearer.  For  the  feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind,  now  uid  conataBtly 
intensi^fing,  and  increasing  in  it  as  Paul  grew  older,  was  inqiatience. 
ImpatJHice  for  the  time  to  come,  when  bis  visionB  of  their  unit«i  conse- 
qnenee  and  grandeur  would  be  triumphantly  realized. 

Some  philasophera  tell  ua  that  selfishneaa  ia  at  the  root  of  osr  best  loves 
and  affections,  Ux.  D(»ube}-'3  young  child  waa,  from  die  beginiung,  so 
diatinctly  important  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  own  gieattiess,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thmg)  of  the  greatness  of  Dombey  and  Stm,  that  there  ia  no  doubt 
his  parental  affection  might  have  been  easily  traced,  like  muiy  a  goodly 
saperstroctore  of  &ir  &iue,  to  a  very  low  foundation.  But  he  loved  h^ 
son  with  all  tbe  love  be  bad.  If  there  wore  a  warm  plaoe  in  bia  frosty 
heart,  hia  bod  oocufHediti  if  its  vei?  hard  surface  could  recdve  dte  isq«e»- 
BOn  of  any  image,  the  irai^e  of  that  son  was  there ;  though  not  so  mvkA 
as  an  infimtt  or  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  grown  man — the  "  Son  "  of  tJie  Firm. 
Therefore  he  was  impatieut  to  advance  into  the  ^tuic,  and  to  hun;  over 
the  intervening  passages  of  his  history.  Therefore  iie  had  httJe  or  no 
amiety  about  them,  in  spite  of  his  love ;  foeling  as  if  the  boy  had  a 
channed  life;  and  mutt  beoome  the  num.  with  whom  he  held  sodL  constsnt 
conmuuacatkn  in  his  tlioi^hts,  and  for  whom  be  planned  aad  prqjected, 
as  for  an  existing  reahty,  every  day. 

Thus  Paul  grew  to  be  neariy  five  years  old.  He  was  a  pretty  littde 
fdlow;  though  there  was  sometlung  wan  and  wistful  in  his  small  fiuie,  that 
gave  oocasion  to  many  signiJicant  shakes  of  Mra.  Wickam's  head,  and  many 
long-drawn  inspustions  of  Mrs.  Wickam's  breath.  Hia  temper  gave 
abundant  pnHnue  of  being  imperious  in  after  life ;  and  he  had  as  hopefiil 
as  apprehouion  of  his  own  importwce,  and  the  ri^tftd  subservience  of  all 
othw  things  and  parsons  to  it,  as  beait  could  desire.  He  waa  chiUish 
and  sportive  enough  at  times,  and  not  of  a  sullen  dispoaitkni ;  but  he  had 
a  strange,  old-faaluoned,  thoui^tfiil  way,  at  other  times,  of  sitting  bioodiiig 
in  his  miniature  arm-chair,  when  he  looked  (and  talked)  like  one  of  those 
terrible  little  Beings  in  the  Fairy  tales,  who,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  years  of  age,  fiiutastic^y  represent  the  children  for  whom  they 
have  been  substituted.  He  would  frequently  be  stricken  with  this  preoo- 
cions  mood  t^wtairs  in  the  nnraeiy ;  and  would  sometimes  lapse  into  it 
suddenly,  exdiaiming  that  he  waa  tired ;  even  wMe  ikying  with  Florence, 
or  driving  Miss  Tox  in  single  hamess.  But  at  no  time  did  he  fail  into  it 
BO  sorely,  as  when,  hia  httle  chair  being  carried  down  into  his  father's  room, 
he  sat  there  with  him  after  dinner,  by  the  fixe.  They  were  the  strangest 
pair  at  su^  a  (iue  that  ever  firelight  shone  upon.     Mr.  Somb^  so  erect 
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and  Eolenm,  gazing  at  the  blaze ;  his  little  image,  with  an  old,  old,  Uce, 
peering  iiito  the  red  perspective  with  the  filed  and  rapt  attention  of  a  sage. 
Mr.  Dombey  entertaining  comi^icated  woftdJy  schemea  and  pkns ;  the  little 
image  enterttunin^  Heaven  knows  what  wild  fiutciea,  half-fonned  thoughts, 
amd  wandering  speculations.  Hr.  Dorabey  atiS  with  stan^  and  arrogance ; 
Uie  little  ima^  by  inlieritanoe,  and  in  unoonadoua  imitation.  Tbe  two  so 
rery  much  ahke,  and  yet  so  monatrously  coi^aated. 

On  one  of  these  occanons,  when  they  had  both  been  perfectly  quiet  for  a. 
long  time,  and  Ur.  Dombey  only  knew  that  tbe  c^d  was  awake  by  ooca- 
sionally  glaneiiig  at  hia  eye,  where  the  bright  fire  was  sparkling  fike  a  jewel, 
little  Fanl  broke  silence  thus  ; 

"Papa!  whafs  money?" 

The  abntpt  qneation  had  such  inune^ftte  referenee  to  the  ssbject  of 
Mr.  Dotobey's  thoughts,  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  quite  diMoncerted. 

"  Wbat  ia  money,  Paiil,"  be  answered.     "  Money  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  laying  hia  hands  upon  the  dbowsOfhiglittle<^ur, 
and  taming  tbe  old  faoe  up  towards  Mr.  IXnnbey's;   "  what  is  uoney  P" 

Mr.  Dombey  wag  in  a  diffitndty.  He  would  have  liked  to  giTC  him 
some  ea^lanation  inrolving  the  terms  eirculating-mediuiB,  curreiK^,  dejse- 
□ation  of  onrrem^,  paper,  bullion,  rates  of  esohang^  value  of  precions 
metula  in  the  mariiet,  and  so  forth ;  but  looking  down  at  the  little  chair, 
and  seeiiig  what  a  long  way  down  it  was,  he  answered:  "  Gold,  ntd  silver, 
and  copper.     Guineas,  shiUings,  half-pence.     You  know  what  they  are?" 

"  Oh  yea,  I  know  what  they  are,"  said  Paul.  "  I  don't  mean  that,  P^. 
I  mean,  what 's  money  after  all." 

Heaven  and  Eartli,  how  dd  his  face  was  as  he  turned  it  up  again 
towards  his  &ther's  1 

"What  is  money  alter  all!"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  badung  his  chair  a 
littb,  that  he  might  tbe  better  gaze  in  sheer  amasement  at  the  presump- 
tuous atom  ^«t  propounded  sndi  an  inquiry. 

"I  mean,  Papa,  what  can  it  do?"  returned  Paul,  folding  his  arms  (diey 
were  hardly  long  enough  to  fol^,  and  looking  at  the  foe,  and  up  at  him, 
and  at  the  fire,  and  up  at  him  again. 

Mr.  Dombey  drew  his  duar  bade  to  its  former  place,  and  patted  him 
on  the  head.  "  You  '11  know  better  bye-and-bye,  my  num, '  lie  said. 
"  Honey,  Paul,  can  do  anything."  He  took  hold  ef  the  btlle  hand,  and 
beat  it  aoftly  againat  one  of  his  own  as  he  said  so. 

Sut  Paul  got  Ma  band  free  as  soon  aa  he  oonld ;  and  rubbing  it  gently 
to  and  fro  on  the  elbow  of  his  dudr,  as  If  his  wit  were  in  the  palm,  and 
be  were  sharpening  it — and  looking  at  the  fire  again,  as  though  the  fire 
had  been  his  advise  and  prompter — repeated,  after  a  diort  psuee  : 

"  Anytiung,  Papa  P  " 

"Yes.     Anything — almost,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Anything  means  everything,  don't  it,  Papa?"  asked  hia  son :  not 
observing,  or  possibly  not  understanding,  ^ite  qualifinatiwt. 

"  It  includes  it ;  yes,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 

"Why  didn't  money  save  me  my  mama?"  returned  the  child.  "It 
isn't  OTtel,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oud ! "  said  lb:.  Dombey,  settUng  his  ncc^clotl),  and  seeming  to 
resent  tlie  idea.     "  No.     A  good  thing  can't  be  cruel." 

"  If  it's  a  good  thing,  and  can  do  anything,"  said  the  httle  fellow, 
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thoughtfully,  as  he  looked  bncic  at  the  fire,  "  I  wonder  why  it  didn't  save 
me  my  imuun." 

He  didn't  bbIc  the  question  of  hia  father  this  time,  Perhaps  he  had 
seen,  with  a  child's  quickness,  that  it  had  already  made  his  father  uncom- 
fortable. But  he  repeated  the  thought  aloud,  as  if  it  were  quite  an 
old  one  to  iiim,  and  had  troubled  him  very  much ;  and  sat  with  his  chin 
resting  on  bis  hand,  still  ct^tating  and  looking  for  on  explanation  in  the  fire. 

Mr,  Dombey  having  recovered  from  his  surprise,  not  to  say  his  alarm 
(for  it  was  the  very  first  occasion  on  which  the  child  had  ever  broached  the 
subject  of  hia  mother  to  him,  though  be  had  bad  lii>n  sitting  by  bis  side, 
in  this  same  manner,  evening  after  evening],  expounded  to  him  bow  that 
money,  though  a  very  potent  spirit,  never  to  be  disparaged  on  any  accoimt 
whatever,  could  not  keep  people  alive  whose  time  was  come  to  die;  and 
how  that  we  must  all  die,  unftniunately,  even  in  the  city,  though  we  were 
never  so  rich.  But  how  that  money  caused  ns  to  be  honored,  feared,  re- 
spected, courted,  and  admired,  and  made  us  powerful  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men ;  and  how  that  it  could,  veiy  often,  even  keep  off  death, 
for  a  bt^  time  tc^ther.  How,  for  example,  it  had  secured  to  his  mama 
the  services  of  Mr.  Pilkins,  by  which  he,  Paul,  had  often  profited  himself ; 
likewise  of  the  greot  Doctor  Parfter  Pgia,  whom  he  had  never  known.  And 
how  it  could  do  all,  that  could  be  done.  This,  with  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  Mr.  Dombey  instiUed  into  the  mind  of  hia  son,  who  listened  atten- 
tively, and  seemed  to  understand  the  greater  part  of  what  was  said  to  him. 

"  It  can't  make  me  strong  and  quite  well,  either.  Papa ;  can  it?"  asked 
Paul,  after  a  short  silence  :  rubbing  bis  tiny  h&nds. 

"  Why,  you  are  strong  and  quite  well,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  "Are 
you  not  ?  " 

Oh  I  the  age  <^  the  face  that  was  turned  up  again,  with  an  expres^on, 
half  of  melancholy,  half  of  slyness,  on  it ! 

"  You  are  as  strong  and  wd!  as  saA  little  people  usually  are  ?  Eh  P  " 
said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Florence  is  older  than  I  am,  but  I'm  not  as  strong  and  well  as  Flo- 
rence, I  know,"  returned  the  child;  "and  I  bebere  that  when  Florence  was 
ns  little  as  me,  she  could  play  a  great  deal  longer  at  a  time  without  tiring 
herself.  I  am  so  tired  sometimes,"  said  little  Paul,  warming  his  honils, 
and  looking  in  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  as  if  some  ghostly  puppet- 
show  were  performing  there,  "  and  my  bones  ache  so  (Wickom  says  it's 
my  bones),  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do," 

"Aye!  But  that's  at  night,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  drawing  his  own 
chiur  closer  to  hia  son's,  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on  his  back; 
"little  people  should  be  tired  at  ni^t,  for  then  they  sleep  well." 

"  Oh,  it 's  not  at  night.  Papa,"  retumefl  *he  cluld,  "  it 's  in  the  day ; 
and  I  lie  down  in  Horenoe's  lap,  and  she  sings  to  me.  At  n^t  I  dream 
about  such  cu-ri-ouB  things  1 " 

And  he  went  on,  warroing  his  hands  again,  and  thinking  about  Ibem, 
like  an  old  man  or  a  young  goblin. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  so  astonished,  and  so  nncomfortable,  and  so  perfectly 
at  B  loss  how  to  pursue  the  conversation,  that  he  could  only  sit  looking  at 
his  son  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  with  hia  hand  resting  on  his  back,  as  if  it 
were  detained  there  by  some  magnetic  attraction.  Once  be  advanced  his 
other  hand,  and  turned  the  contemplative  face  towards  his  own  for  a 
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tnoment.  But  it  sought  the  fire  again  ns  soon  as  he  released  it,  niid 
remained,  addressed  towards  the  flickering  blaze,  until  the  nurse  appeared, 
to  smnmon  him  to  bed, 

"  I  vant  Florence  to  come  for  me,"  said  Paul. 

"Won't  you  come  with  your  poor  Nurse  Wickam,  Master  Puul?" 
inquired  that  attendant,  with  great  pathos. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  Paul,  composing  himself  in  his  arm-chair  ogftin, 
like  the  master  of  the  house, 

InToking  a  blessing  upon  his  innocence,  Mrs.  Wickam  withdrew,  and 
presently  Florence  appeared  in  her  stead.  The  child  Immediiitely  started 
up  with  sudden  readmess  and  animation,  and  raised  towards  his  father 
in  bidding  him  good  night,  a  countenance  so  much  brighter,  so  much 
younger,  and  so  much  more  child-like  altc^ether,  that  Mr.  Dombey,  niiile 
he  felt  greatly  re-assured  by  the  change,  was  quite  amazed  at  it. 

Aflier  they  had  left  the  room  tt^ther,  he  thought  he  heard  a  soft  voice 
singing;  and  remembering  that  Paul  had  said  bis  sister  sung  to  him,  he  had 
the  curiosity  to  open  the  door  and  listen,  and  look  after  them.  She  was 
toiling  up  the  "great,  wide,  vacant  staircase,  with  him  in  her  arms ;  his  head 
was  lying  on  her  shoulder,  one  of  his  arms  thrown  negligently  round  her 
neck.  So  they  went,  toiling  up ;  she  singing  all  the  way,  and  Paul  sometimes 
crooning  out  a  feeble  accompaniment.  Mr.  Domhey  looked  after  thera 
until  they  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase — not  without  halting  to  rest  by 
the  w^ — and  passed  out  of  his  sight ;  and  then  he  still  stood  'gazing 
upward,  until  the  duU  rays  of  the  moon,  ghmmeringinnmeloncholy  manner 
through  the  dim  slnlight,  sent  him  bad:  to  his  own  room. 

Mrs.  Chick  and  miss  Tox  were  couToked  in  council  at  dinner  next  day ; 
«id  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Domb^  opened  the  proceedings 
by  requiring  to  be  informed,  without  any  gloss  or  reservation,  whether 
there  was  anything  die  matter  with  Paul,  and  what  Mr.  PiUdns  said 
about  him. 

"  Tor  the  child  is  hardly,"  said  Mr,  Dombey,  "  as  stout  as  I  could  wish." 

"With  your  usual  happy  discrimination,  my  dear  Paul,"  returned  Mrs. 
Chick,  "  you  have  hit  the  point  at  once.  Our  darling  is  not  altogether  as 
ato.ut  as  we  oould  wish.  The  fact  is,  that  his  mind  is  too  much  for  him.  His 
soul  is  a  great  deal  too  la^e  for  his  frome.  I  am  sure  the  way  in  which 
that  dear  child  talks ! "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  shaking  her  head ;  "no  one  woidd 
believe.  His  expressions,  Lucretia,  only  yesterday  upon  the  subject  of 
Funerals ! — " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  interrupting  her  testQy,  "  that  some 
of  those  persons  upstairs  suggest  improp^  subjects  to  the  duld.  He  was 
speaking  to  me  last  night  about  his-— -about  his  Bones,"  said  Mr.  Dombi'v, 
laying  on  irritated  stress  upon  the  word.  "  What  on  earth  has  anybody 
to  do  with  the — with  the — ^Bones  of  mjr  son?  He  is  not  a  living  skeleton, 
I  suppose." 

"Very  far  &om  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  unspeakable  expression. 

"I  hope  so,"  returned  her  brother.  "Funerals  agmn  I  who  talks  to 
the  child  of  fimerals?  We  are  not  undertfdcers,  or  mutes,  or  grave-diggers, 
I  iMlieve." 

"Very  fiir  from  it,"  interposed  Mrs.  Chick,  with  the  some  profound 
expression  as  before. 

"Then  who   puts  such   thinss  into  his  heod?"  said  Mr.  DombCT.  . 
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"Beally  I  was  quite  disnu^ed  and  ehocked  laat  nigkt.  ^Vho  puta  auch 
thiBga  iiito  his  head,  Loniaa?  " 

"My  dear  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  oiW  a  momeni's  sikoce,  "it  ia  of 
no  use  inquiring.  I  do  not  think,  I  will  tell  you  candidly,  tiiat  Wickam 
ia  a  peisou  of  very  dteoiful  spirita,  or  vhat  one  would  call  ar—" 

"  A  daughter  of  Momua,"  1G«  Tox  Boftlj  suggested. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Ufca.  Chick ;  "  but  die  ia  exceedingly  attoitiTe  and 
uaeiid,  and  not  at  all  presumptuous ;  indeed  I  never  aaw  a  more  biddable 
women.  If  Uie  dear  child."  punned  Mrs.  Chide,  in  the  tone  of  oue  who 
was  anmining  up  what  had  been  previously  quite  agreed  upon,  instead  of 
saying  it  all  for  the  first  time,  "is  a  little  weakened  ^  that  fast  attadc,  and 
is  not  in  quite  sudt  vigorous  health  as  we  ootdd  wish ;  and  if  be  has  aome 
temporary  weakness  in  his  system,  and  does  occasionally  seem  about  to 
lose,  for  the  moment,  the  use  of  his — " 

Mrs.  Chick  was  afraid  to  say  limba,  after  Mr,  Dombe>''8  recent  objection 
to  bones,  and  therefore  waited  for  a  suggestion  from  Miss  Tos,  who,  true 
to  her  office,  hazarded  "  members." 

"  Members  1 "  repeated  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  I  think  the  meaical  gentleman  mentioned  legs  thia  morning,  my  dear 
Louisa,  did  he  not,"  said  Miss  Tax. 

"  Why,  of  course  he  did,  my  love,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chick,  mildly  reproach- 
ful. "How  can  you  ask  me?  Von  heard  him.  I  say,  if  our  dear  Paul  should 
loae,  for  the  jnoment,  the  use  of  his  legs,  these  are  casualties  common  to 
many  children  at  bis  time  of  life,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  care  or 
caution.    The  sooner  you  understand  that,  Paul,  aud  admit  that,  the  better." 

"  Surefy  you  must  know,  Louisa,"  observed  Mr.  'Dombey,  "  that  I 
don't  question  your  natural  deration  to,  and  natural  regard  for,  the  future 
head  of  my  houae.  Mr.  Filkim  aaw  Paul  thia  morning,  I  believe?"  said 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  returned  his  sister.  "  Miss  Tox  and  myself  were 
present.  Miss  Tm  and  myseff  are  always  jH^sent.  We  make  a  point  of 
it.  Mr.  Pillnnn  has  seen  lum  for  some  days  past,  and  a  very  ckver  man  I 
believe  him  to  be.  He  says  it  is  nothing  to  speak  of ;  wluch  I  can  confirm, 
if  that  ia  any  con3ol^<ni ;  hut  he  recommended,  to-day,  sea-air.  Yery 
wiaeh',  Paul,  I  fed  oonvinced." 

"  Sea-air,"  rq>eated  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  at  his  sister. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  uneasy  by,  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  My 
George  and  Frederick  were  both  ordered  sea-air,  when  they  were  about  his 
age ;  and  I  have  been  ordered  it  myself  a  great  many  times.  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  Paul,  that  periutps  topics  may  be  incautiously  mentioned  upstaira 
before  faim,  whidi  it  would  be  as  veil  for  his  little  mind  not  to  expatiate 
upon ;  but  I  really  don't  see  how  that  is  to  be  helped,  in  the  case  of 
a  child  of  his  quickii£sa.  If  he  were  a  common  child,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  it.  1  must  say  I  thiiik,  with  Miss  Tox,  that  a  short  absence 
irom  this  house,  the  ur  of  Biighton,  and  the  bodily  and  mental  training 
of  so  judidoua  a  person  as  Mrs.  Pipdiin  for  inatauce — " 

"IrATio  is  Mrs.  Pipchin,  Louisa?"  asked  Mr.  Dombey;  aghast  at  this 
&miliar  introduction  of  a  name  he  had  never  lieard  before. 

"  Mrs.  Pipchin,  iny  dear  Paul,"  returned  his  sister,  "  is  an  elderly  lady 
— Miss  Tox  knows  her  whole  liiatorj' — who  has  for  some  lime  devoted  aU 
the  energies  of  her  mind,  with  the  gi'cntest  success,  to  the  study  and  treat- 
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meat  of  infancy,  and  who  has  lieen  extremely  well  conoeotcd.  Her 
husband  broke  hie  beart  in — how  did  you  say  her  hnebuKl  broke  hia 
heart,  my  dear  F     I  forget  the  precise  ciiviimstaaoes." 

"  In  pumping  wato;  out  of  the  Femvian  Mines,"  replied  Mi«s  Tax. 
"  Not  being  a  Pumper  himself,  of  oourse,"  said  Stra.  Chick,  glancing  at 
ber  brother ;  and  it  realty  did  sesn  necessary  to  offer  the  eiplaoaticm,  for 
Miea  Tox  had  spolcm  of  him  aa  if  he  had  died  at  the  handle ;  "  but  having 
invested  money  m  the  spectdatioii,  which  iaUed.  I  believe  that  Mn. 
Fipchin's  management  of  children  is  quite  astonishing.  I  have  heard  it 
commended  in  private  cirdes  ever  since  I  was — dear  me— iow  high!" 
Ura.  Chick's  eye  wandered  roond  the  bookcase  near  the  boat  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
widch  WB8  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

"  Perhaps  I  riionld  aay  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  my  dear  Sir,"  obtaneA  iiim 
Tox,  with  an  ingenuous  blush,  "having  been  so  pointedly  refearved  t<^ 
that  the  encomium  which  has  been  passed  upon  her  by  your  sweet  sista 
ia  well  merited.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  grown  i^  to  be  interest- 
ing members  of  society,  have  been  indebted  to  her  care.  The  humble 
iodividDal  who  addresses  you  was  once  under  her  c^aige.  I  believe 
jiirenile  nobihty  itself  is  no  stranger  to  her  estabhahment." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  this  respectable  matron  keeps  an  establishment 
liiss  Tox?"  iuqnired  Mr.  Dombty,  condescendingly. 

"  Why,  I  reaUy  don't  know,"  rtaoined  that  lady,  "  whether  I  am  jostiAed 
in  caUii^  it  so.  'It  is  not  a  Preparatory  School  by  any  meana.  Should  I 
exprees  my  meaning,"  said  Miss  Tox,  with  peculiar  sweetness,  "  if  I  design 
luAedit  an  in&ntine  Boarding-House  of  a  very  select  description?" 

"  Oil  an  exoeedii^ly  limited  and  particular  acE^,"  suggested  Mrs.  Chick, 
with  a  i^ance  at  her  brother. 

"  Oh !  Exdasion  itself  1"  said  Miss  Tox. 

There  was  something  in  this.  Mrs.  Pipchin's  husband  having  broken 
hb  heart  of  the  Penivian  mines  was  good.  It  had  a  rick  sound.  Besides, 
Mr.  Dombey  was  in  a  state  abuost  amounting  to  consternation  at  the  idea 
ti  Paul  remmning  where  he  was  one  hour  after  his  removal  had  been 
recommended  by  the  medical  practitioner.  It  was  a  stoppage  and  deh^ 
Spcn  the  road  the  child  must  traverse,  slowly  at  the  best,  before  the  goal 
WMreacJied.  Their  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  great  weight  witli 
him ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their 
ebtage,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  took  it  into  account  that  they  might  be 
aoHeitoua  to  divide  a  responsibility,  of  which  he  had,  as  shown  just  now, 
fads  own  established  views.  Broke  his  heart  of  the  Penivian  mines,  mused 
Mr.  Dombey.     Well  I  a  very  respectable  way  of  doing  it. 

"  Siqqmsing  we  should  decide,  on  to-morrow's  inquiries,  to  send  Paul 
down  te  Brighton  to  this  lady,  who  would  go  nith  him?"  inquired  Mr. 
DtHnbM,  after  some  reflection. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  seud  the  child  anywhere  at  present  without 

FlOKnoe,  my  dear  Paul,"  returned  his  aister,  hesitating.     "  It  'a  quite  an 

inbtnation  with  him.     He 's  very  young,  you  know,  and  has  his  fancies." 

Mr.  Dombey  tamed  his  head  away,  and  g(»ng  slowly  to  the  book-caae, 

and  tmloddng  it,  t«ooght  back  a  book  to  read. 

"  Anybody  else,  Lomsa  ?"  he  said,  without  locating  up,  and  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

"  Wickam,  of  course.    Wickam  woidd  be  quite  sufficient,  I  should  say," 
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retnraed  Iiis  Bister.  "  Paul  being  in  sncli  Itanda  bs  Mtb.  Pipcbin's,  vou 
oould  bardlj  send  anybody  who  woiUd  be  a  further  checic  upon  her.  You 
would  go  down  yourself  once  a-week  at  least,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  said  Sir.  Dombey;  nnd  sat  looking  at'oue  page  for  an 
hour  afterwards,  without  reading  one  word. 

■  This  celebrated  Mrs  Pipchin  was  a  marvellous  ill-fiiTOred,  ill-conditioned 
old  lady,  of  a  stooping  tigiu%,with  a  mottled  face,  like  bad  marble,  a  hook 
nose,  and  a  hard  grey  eye,  that  looked  as  if  it  mi^t  have  been  hammered 
ot  on  au  anvil  without  sustaining  any  ii^'ury.  Forty  years  at  least  had 
elapsed  since  the  Peruvian  mines  had  been  tlw  death  of  Mr.  Pipehin  i  but 
his  relict  stillworeblflckbombazeen,  of  such  a  lustreless,  deep,  d^,  sombre 
shade,  that  gas  itself  couldn't  light  her  up  after  dark,  and  her  presence 
was  n  quencher  to  any  number  of  candles,  She  was  generally  spoken  of 
as  "  a  great  manager"  of  children ;  and  the  secret  of  her  management 
was,  to  give  them  everything  that  they  didn't  like,  and  nothing  that  they 
■did — which  was  found  to  sweeten  their  dispositions  rery  jnuch.  Slie  was 
such  a  bitter  old  lady,  that  one  was  tempted  to  believe  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  the  application  of  the  Peruvian  machinery,  and  that  all  her 
waters  of  gladness  and  milk  of  human  kindness  had  been  pumped  out  dry, 
instead  of  the  mines. 

The  Castle  of  tbis  ogress  and  child-queUer  was  in  a  steep  bye-street  at 
Brighton;  where  the  soU  was  more  than  usually  chalky,  flinty,  and  sterile, 
and  the  houses  were  more  than  usually  brittle  and  thin ;  where  tlte  small 
front-gardens  had  the  unaccountable  property  of  producing  nothing  but 
marigolds,  whatever  was  sown  in  them  ;  and  where  snails  were  constantly 
discovered  holding  on  U>  the  street  doors,  and  other  public  places  they 
were  not  expected  to  ornament,  with  the  tenacity  of  cupping-glasses.  In 
tlie  winter  time  the  air  couldn't  be  got  out  of  the  Castle,  nnd  in  the 
summer-time  it  couldn't  be  got  in.  There  was  such  a  continuid  reverbera- 
tion of  wind  in  it,  that  it  sounded  like  a  great  shell,  which  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  hold  to  their  ears  night  and  day,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
no.  It  was  not,  naturally,  a  fresh-smelling  house;  and  in  the  window  of 
the  front  parlour,  which  was  never  opened,  Mrs.  I'ipchin  kept  a  collection 
of  plants  in  pots,  which  imparted  on  earthy  flavor  of  their  own  to  the 
establishment.  However  choice  examples  of  their  kind,  too,  these  plants 
'  were  of  a  kind  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  embowerment  of  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
There  were  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  the  cactus,  writhing  round  bits  of 
lath,  like  hairy  serpents ;  another  specimen  shooting  out  brood  claws,  like 
a  green  lobster ;  several  creeping  vegetables,  possessed  of  sticky  and 
adhesive  leaves ;  and  one  uncomfortable  flower-pot  hanging  to  the  ceiling, 
which  appeared  to  have  boiled  over,  aud  tickling  people  underneath  with 
-its  long  green  ends,  reminded  them  of  spiders — in  which  Mrs.  Pipcjiin's 
dwelling  was  uncommonly  prolific,  though  periiaps  it  challenged  competi- 
tion still  more  proudly,  in  the  season,  in  point  of  earwigs. 

Mrs.  Pipchin's  scak  of  chaises  being  high,  however,  to  all  who  confal  afford 
to  pay,  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  very  seldom  sweetening  the  equable  acidity  of 
her  nature  in  favor  of  anybody,  she  wos  held  to  be  an  old  lody  of  remark- 
able firmness,  who  was  quite  scientific  in  her  knowledge  of  the  childish 
character.  On  this  reputation,  and  on  the  broken  heart  of  Mr,  Pipchin, 
she  had  contrived,  taking  one  year  with  another,  to  eke  out  a  tolerably 
sufficient  living,  since  her  husband's  demise.   Within  three  da.yt  after  Mrs. 
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CIudJe's  first  alluaion  to  her,  this  excellent  old  lacly  had  the  satUfoction  of 
aotidpating  a  handsome  addition  to  her  carrent  recdpta,  tram  the  pocket 
of  Mr.  Dombey;  and  of  receiTing  Florence  and  her  little  brother  Paul,  as 
inmates  of  the  Castle. 

Mrs.  Chicle  and  Miss  Tox,  who  had  brought  them  down  on  the  previous 
night  (which  they  all  passed  at  an  Hotel),  had  just  driven  away  from  the 
door,  on  their  journey  home  again ;  and  Mrs.  li^pchin,  with  her  back  ta 
the  fire,  stood,  reriewing  the  new-comers,  like  an  old  soldier.  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin's  middle-aged  niece,  her  good-natured  and  devoted  slave,  but  possess- 
ing a  gamit  and  iron-bound  aspect,  and  mudi  afflicted  with  boils  on  her 
nose,  was  ^vesting  Master  Bitherstone  of  the  dean  collar  he  had  worn  on 
parade.  Miss  Poukey,  the  only  other  little  boarder  at  present,  had  that 
nuHneat  been  walked  off  to  the  Castle  Dungeon  (an  empty  tqmrtment  at 
the  h»x^  devoted  to  correctional  purposes),  for  having  giufF^  thrice,  iii 
the  ^esenoe  of  visitors. 

"  Wdl.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  Paul,  "  how  do  yon  think  you  shall 
like  met " 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  yon  at  all,"  replied  Paul.  "  I  want  to  go 
away.     This  isn't  my  hoose." 

"  No.    It's  mine, '  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

"  It's  a  veiy  natty  one,"  said  Paul. 

"There 's  a  worse  place  in  it  than  this  though,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchk, 
"  where  we  shnt  iqi  our  bad  boys." 

"  Has  he  ever  been  in  it  ? "  asked  Paul :  pointing  out  Master 
-Bitherstone. 

Mrs.  I^pdiin  nodded  assent ;  and  Paul  had  enough  to  do,  for  the  rest  of 
that  day,  m  surr^ing  Master  Bitherstone  from  head  to  foot,  and  wstdung 
all  the  workings  raF  lus  countenance,  with  the  interest  attaching  to  a  boy 
of  myBterions  and  terrible  experiences. 

At  one  o'dock  there  was  a  dinner,  chiefly  of  the  &rinaceouB  and  vege- 
table kind,  when  Miss  Pankey  (a  mild  tittle  blue-eyed  morsel  of  a  child, 
who  was  shampoo'd  every  morning,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  being  rubbed 
away,  altogeUier)  was  led  in  from  captivity  by  the  o^nsA  henelf,  and 
instructed  that  nobody  who  sniffed  brfore  visitors  ever  went  to  Heaven. 
When  this  gr«it  truth  had  been  thoroughly  impressed  upon  her,  she  was 
regaled  with  rice;  and  subsequently  repeated  the  form  of  grace  established 
in  the  Castle,  in  which  there  was  a  special  clause,  thanking  Mrs.  Pipchin 
iot  a  good  dinner.  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece,  Beristhia,  took  cold  pork.  Mrs. 
Fipclmi,  whose  constitution  required  warm  nourishment,  mode  a  special 
repast  of  mutton-chops,  which  were  brought  in  hot  and  hot,  between  two 
plates,  and  smelt  very  nice. 

As  it  rained  after  dinner,  and  they  couldn't  go  out  walking  on  the  beach, 
and  Mrs,  P^>chin's  constitution  required  rest  after  chops,  they  went  away 
with  Beny  (otherwise  Berinthia)  to  the  Dungeon ;  an  empty  room  looking 
out  upon  a  chalk  wall  and  a  water-butt,  and  made  ghastly  by  a  ragged 
fireplace  without  any  stove  in  it.  Enlivened  by  company,  however,  this 
was  the  best  place  after  all ;  for  Beny  pbyed  wim  them  tl^,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  game  at  romps  as  much  as  they  did;  until  Mrs.  Pipchin  knock- 
ing angrihr  at  the  wall,  like  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  revived,  they  left  off,  and 
Scny  told  them  stories  in  a  whisper  until  twilight. 

For  tea  there  was  plenty  of  milk  and  water,  and  bread  and  buttor,  with 
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ft  little  black  tea-pot  far  Mrs.  Fipchiu  and  Beny,  and  buttered  toast 
milimited  tax  Ura.  Fipchin,  wfaich  was  brought  in,  bot  and  hot,  like  the 
chops.  Though  Mrs.  Fqtcbiii  got  very  greasy,  outdde,  over  tbia  diah,  it 
didn't  seem  to  lubricate  her,  intentally,  at  ull ;  for  she  was  as  fierce  as  ever, 
and  the  bard  grey  ^e  knew  no  softeaing. 

AftCT  tea,  Bern  Wooght  out  a  little  workbox,  with  the  Royal  Pavilion 
on  Uie  lid,  and  fell  to  working  busily ;  while  Mrs.  Pipchin,  having  put  on 
her  Epectaclea  and  opened  a  great  volume  bound  ia  green  baiEC,  began  to 
nod.  AndwheneverMra.  Pipdiin  caught  heraelf  foiling  forward  into  tbefir«, 
and  woke  up,  ahe  filliped  Master  Bitherstone  on  the  nose  for  nodding  too. 

At  laat  it  was  the  children's  bed  time,  and  after  prayers  they  went  to 
bed.  As  little  Mise  Fankey  was  a£raid  of  sleeping  aumt  in  the  dark,  Mra. 
Fipdiin  always  made  a  point  of  driving  her  up  stairs  bo^elf,  like  a  sheep ; 
and  it  -\ras  cheerM  to  hear  Mias  Pankey  moaning  long  afterwards,  in  the 
least  eligible  chamber,  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  now  and  tbeu  going  in  to  shake 
her.  At  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  odour  of  a  warm  sweet-bread 
(Mrs.  Pipchin's  constitution  wouldn't  go  to  sleep  ■without  aweet-brend) 
dnersified  the  prevailing  fragrance  of  the  house,  which  Mrs.  Wickam  said 
was  "a  smell  of  building;"  and  slnmber  fell  upon  the  Castle  shortly  after. 

The  breakfast  nest  morning  was  bke  the  tea  over  night,  excqit  that  Mrs. 
Hpchin  took  her  roll  instead  of  toast,  and  seemed  a  litUe  more  u^te  when  it 
was  over.  Master  Bitherstone  read  aloud  to  the  rest  a  pedigree  from 
Genesis  (judidonaly  selected  by  Mrs.  Pipchin),  getting  over  Ae  names 
with  the  ease  and  clearness  of  a  person  tumbling  up  the  treadmiU.  Tliat 
done.  Miss  Fankey  was  borne  away  to  be  shampoo  d;  and  Master  Kthei:- 
atone  to  have  something  dse  done  to  him  with  salt  water,  from  which 
be  ahr^s  returned  very  blue  and  dgected.  Paul  and  Florence  went  oat 
in  the  meantime  on  the  bead  with  Widcam — ^who  was  constantly  in  tean 
— and  at  about  noon  Mrs.  Pipchin  preuded  over  some  early  readmgs.  Ti 
being  a  part  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  s  syst^n  not  to  encourage  a  child's  mind  to 
dev^p  and  expand  itself  like  a  yonng  flower ;  bnl  to  open  it  by  force  like 
an  oyster,  the  moral  of  these  kssons  was  usually  of  a  violent  and  stun- 
ning chaiacter :  the  hero — a  naughty  boy — seldom,  in  the  mildest 
catastrophe,  being  finished  off  by  anything  k-as  than  a  Uon,  or  a  bear. 

Sndi  was  life  at  Mrs.  Pipdiin'e.  On  Saturday  Mr.  Dombey  came  down ; 
and  florence  and  Paul  would  go  to  his  Hotel,  and  have  tea.  Th^  passed 
the  whole  of  Sundav  with  him,  and  genraaUy  rode  out  before  dinner;  and 
on  these  occasions  Mr.  Dombey  seemed  to  grow,  like  Falstaff's  sasoilsnta, 
end  instead  of  being  one  man  in  budcram,  to  become  a  dozen.  Sunday 
evening  was  the  most  melancholy  evening  in  the  week ;  frar  Afrs.  Pipchin 
always  made  a  point  of  being  particularly  cross  on  Sunday  nights.  Miss 
Pankey  was  genoally  brought  back  from  an  aunt's  at  Bottendean,  in  deep 
distress ;  and  Master  Bitherstone,  whose  relatives  were  all  in  India,  and 
who  was  required  to  sit,  between  the  services,  in  an  erect  position  with  his 
head  against  the  parley  wall  neither  moving  hand  nor  foot,  sida«d  so 
acute^  in  his  yoim^  spirits  that  he  once  asked  Florence,  on  a  Sunday 
night,  if  ahe  could  give  uim  ai^  idea  of  the  way  back  to  Baigal. 

But  it  was  generally  said  that  Mrs.  Fipchin  was  a  women  of  system 
with  children ;  and  no  doubt  she  was.  Certain^  the  wild  ones  went  home 
tsme  enough,  after  sojourning  fen:  a  few  months  beneath  her  hospitable  mot. 
It  was  generally  said,  too,  that  it  was  hi^y  creditable  of  Mrs.  Fipchin  to 
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hare  deroted  hendf  to  tMs  way  of  life,  and  to  hare  made  such  a  sacrifice 
of  her  feelings,  and  such  a  resolute  stand  t^ainat  h»  troubles,  when  Mr, 
Fipchin  broke  his  heart  in  the  Femvion  mines. 

At  this  exemplary  old  Lidy,  Paul  would  sat  staring  in  bis  little  arm  chair 
1^  the  fire,  for  any  length  of  time.  He  neveir  seemed  to  know  what  weari- 
ness was,  when  1^  was  lookiug  Sxedly  at  Mrs.  Pipchin.  He  was  not  fond 
of  hei ;  he  was  not  afiaid  of  her ;  but  in  those  old  old  moods  of  his,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  grotesque  attraction  for  him.  There  he  would  sit,  looking 
at  her,  and  -n-arming  his  hands,  and  looking  at  her,  until  he  sometimes 
quite  eonfmnided  Kbs.  Fipchjn,  Ogress  as  she  was.  Once  she  asked  him, 
when  they  were  alone,  what  he  was  thinking  about, 

"  Yqu,"  said  Paul,  without  the  least  reserve. 

"  Aud  what  are  yon  thinking  about  me  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

"  I  am  thinking  how  old  you  must  be,"  said  Paul. 

"  You  mustn't  say  such  things  as  lliat,  young  gentleman,"  returned  the 
dame.     "That  '11  never  do." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Paul. 

"  Becanae  it 's  not  polite,"  said  Mis.  Pip«^un,  snappi^y. 

"Not  polite?"  said  Paul 

"  So/ 

"  It  *s  not  polite,"  said  Paul  innocently,  "  tn  eat  all  the  muttoU'dops 
tuul  toss^  Wickam  says." 

"Wickam,"  retorted  Mrs.  Hpdun,  coloring,  "is  a  wicked,  impudent, 
bold-faced  hussy." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  inqiured  Paul 

"  Never  you  mind.  Sir,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipdtin.  "  Bememher  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  that  was  gored  to  death  by  a  mad  buU  for  aslm^  questions. 

"  If  the  buU  was  mad,"  said  Paul,  "  how  did  ie  know  that  tlie  boy  had 
asked  questions  F  Nobody  can  go  and  whisper  secrets  to  a  mad  bolJ,  I 
ilon't  beUeve  that  story." 

"  You  don't  believe  it.  Sir?"  repeated  Mrs.  Pipchin,  amazed. 

"  No,"  said  Paul. 

"  Not  if  it  should  happen  to  have  been  a  tame  bull,  you  httle  Infidel  P" 
said  Mrs.  Pipchin, 

As  Paul  had  not  considered  the  subject  in  that  light,  and  had  founded 
his  condusians  on  the  alleged  lunacy  of  the  bull,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  down  for  the  present.  But  he  sat  turning  it  ov»'  in  his  mind,  with 
such  an  obvious  intention  of  filing  Mrs.  Pipchin  presentlv,  that  even  that 
hardy  old  lady  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  \mtil  he  should  have  foi^ten 
the  subject 

From  that  time,  Mrs.  Pipchin  appeared  to  have  something  of  the  same 
odd  kind  of  attraction  towtuds  Paid,  as  Paul  bod  towards  her.  She  would 
make  him  move  his  chair  to  her  side  of  the  fire,  instead  of  sitting  opposite ; 
atuJ  there  he  would  remain  in  a  nook  between  Mrs.  Pipchin  and  the  fender, 
with  all  the  light  of  bis  little  face  absorbed  into  the  black  bombazeen 
drapcty,  studying  every  line  and  wrinkle  of  her  countenance,  and  peering 
at  the  tiard  grey  eye,  until  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  sometimes  fain  to  shut  it,  on 
pretence  of  dozmg.  Mrs.  Pipdiin  had  an  old  black  cat,  who  generally  lay 
coSed  upon  the  centre  foot  of  the  fender,  purring  egotistically,  and  winking 
at  the  fire  uutil  the  contracted  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  like  two  notes  of 
admiration.    The  good  old  lady  might  have  been — ^not  to  record  it 
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(UsreepectfuUy — a  nitoh,  and  F&ul  and  the  cat  li^r  two.  fkiniliaTS,  as  they 
all  sat  by  the  fire  together.  It  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
q)pearance  of  the  party  if  they  had  all  sprung  up  the  diimney  in  a  high 
wmd  one  night,  and  never  been  heard  of  any  more. 

TUa,  however,  never  i^ame  to  pass.  'Die  cut,  and  Panl,  and  Mrs. 
lipchin,  were  constantly  to  be  found  in  their  usual  places  after  dark  ;  and 
Paul,  eschewing  the  companionship  of  Master  Bitberatone,  went  on  study- 
ing  Mrs.  Fipchin,  and  the  cat,  and  the  fire,  night  after  night,  as  if  they 
were  a  book  of  nea-oinancy,  in  three  volumes. 

Mrs.  Wickam  put  her  own  construction  on  Paul's  eccentridties  j  and 
being  confirmed  in  her  low  spirits  by  a  perplexed  view  of  chimn^s  from 
the  room  where  she  was  accustomed  to  sit,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  wind, 
and  by  the  goieral  dulness  (gasbliness  was  Mrs.  Wickam's  strong  expres- 
sion) of  her  present  life,  deduced  the  most  dismal  reflections  from  the  fore- 
going  premises.  It  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Fipchin's  policy  to  prevent  her  owu 
"young  hussy" — that  was  Mrs.  Pipchin'a  generic  name  for  female  servant — 
from  communicating  with  Mrs.  Wickam :  to  which  end  she  devoted  much 
of  her  time  to  concealing  herself  behind  doors,  and  springing  out  on  that 
devoted  maiden,  whenever  she  made  an  approoch  towards  Mrs.  Widcam's 
apartment.  But  Berry  was  free  to  hold  what  converse  she  could  in  that 
quarter,  consistently  with  the  discbarge  of  the  multi&nous  duties  at  which 
she  toiled  incessantly  from  morning  to  night ;  and  to  Berry  Mrs.  Widcam 
unburdened  ber  mind. 

"  What  a  pretty  fellow  he  is  when  he 's  asleep  I"  said  Berry,  stopping 
to  look  at  Paul  in  bed,  one  nigbt  when  she  took  up  Mrs.  Wickam's  supper. 

"  Ah  I"  sighed  Mrs.  Wickam.     "  He  need  be/' 

"  Why,  he 's  not  ugly  when  he  's  awake,"  observed  Berry. 

"  No,  Ma'am.  Oh,  no.  No  more  was  my  uncle's  Betsey  Jane,"  said 
Mrs.  Widcam. 

Beny  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  trace  the  connection  of  ideas 
between  Paul  Dombey,  and  Mrs.  Wickam's  uncle's  Betsey  Jane. 

"  My  uncle's  wife,"  Mrs.  Wickam  went  on  to  say,  "  died  just  like 
his  mama.  My  unde's  child  took  on  just  as  Master  Paul  do.  My  unde's 
child  made  people's  blood  run  cold,  sometimes,  she  did  1 " 

"  How  P  "  asked  Berry. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  sat  up  aQ  nigbt  alone  with  Betsey  Jane  I  "  said  Mrs. 
Wickam,  "not  if  you'd  have  put  Wickam  into  business  next  morning 
for  himself.     I  couldn't  have  done  it,  Miss  Berry." 

Miss  Beny  naturally  asked  wby  not  ?  But  Mrs.  Wickam,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  some  ladies  in  ber  condition,  pursued  ber  own  branch  of 
the  subject,  without  any  compunction. 

"  Betsey  Jane,"  soid  Mrs.  Wckam,  "  was  as  sweet  a  child  as  I  could 
wish  to  see.  I  couldn't  wish  io  see  a  sweeter.  Everything  that  a  child 
could  have  in  the  way  of  ilbiesses,  Betsey  Jane  bad  come  through.  The 
cramps  was  as  common  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  "  as  biles  is  to  your- 
self, Miss  Berry."     Miss  Beny  involuntarily  vrrinldcd  her  tiose. 

"  But  Betsey  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  lowerii^  ber  Toic«,  and  look- 
ing round  the  room,  and  towards  Paul  in  bed,  "  had  been  minded,  in  her 
cradle,  by  her  departed  mother.  I  couldn't  say  how,  nw  I  couldn't  say 
when,  nor  I  couldji't  sny  whether  the  dear  child  knew  it  or  not,  but  Betsey 
Jane  had  been  watched  by  her  mother.  Miss  Berry  1    Ton  may  aay 
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I  I  an't  offended,  iUiss.  I  hop?  you  may  be  able  to  tiduk  in 
\-our  own  conscience  tliat  it  ii  nooeeuse  ;  yon  '11  find  your  spiiits  bU  the 
better  for  it  in  thia — you  11  excuse  my  being  so  tree- — in  this  burying- 
groond  of  a  place  ;  which  is  wearing  of  me  down.  Master  Paul 's  a  little 
restlesa  in  hu  sleep.     Fat  his  taclc,  if  you  please." 

"  Of  course  you  think,"  aoid  Berry,  gently  doing  what  she  was  asked, 
"  that  /u  has  been  ntirsed  by  his  mother,  too  ?  " 

"Betsey  Jane,"  returned  Mtb.  Wickam  in  her  most  solemn  tones,  "was 
it  upon  as  that  child  has  been  put  upon,  and  changed  as  that  child 
s  changed.'    I  hare  seen  her  sit,  often  and  often,  think,  think,  think- 
ing, like  him.     I  have  seen  her  look,  often  and  often,  old,  old,  old,  like  liim. 
I  have  beard  her,  many  a  time,  talk  just  like  him.     I  consider  that  cliild 
and  Betsey  Jane  on  the  same  footing  entirely.  Miss  Beny," 
"  Is  your  uncle's  child  alive  F  "  asked  Berry. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  she  ia  alive,"  returned  Mrs.  Wickam  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
for  it  was  evident  Miss  Berry  expected  the  reverse;  "  and  is  married  to 
a  silver-chaser.  Oh  yes.  Miss,  She  is  alive,"  aaid  Mrs.  Wickam,  laying 
strong  stress  on  her  nominatiYe  case. 

It  being  ckar  that  aomeboi^  was  dead,  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece  inquired 
who  it  was. 

"  I  wouldn't  wish  to  make  you  uneasy,"  returned  Mrs.  Wickam,  pur- 
suing her  supper.     "Don't  ask  me." 

This  was  the  surest  way  of  being  asked  again.  Miss  Berry  repeated 
her  question,  therefore ;  and  after  some  resistance,  and  reluctance,  Mrs. 
Wickam  laid  donn  her  knife,  and  again  gloncmg  round  the  room  uid  at 
Pottl  in  bed,  replied ; 

"  She  took  fancies  to  people ;  whimucal  fbncies,  some  of  them  ;  others, 
affectionB  that  one  might  expect  to  see — only  stronger  tbnn  common. 
ThOT  all  ^ed." 

"niis  waa  so  very  unexpected  and  avfid  to  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece,  that 
she  sat  upright  on  the  hani  edge  of  the  bedstead,  breathing  short,  and 
turvqring  her  informant  with  looks  of  undisguised  alarm. 

Mra.  Wickam  shook  her  left  forefinger  st^thily  towards  the  bed  where 
Florence  lay ;  then  turned  it  upside  down,  and  made  several  emphatic 
points  at  the  iont ;  immediately  below  which  was  the  parlor  in  whidi 
Aba.  Pipchin  habitnaUy  consumed  the  toast. 

"  Remembei  my  words.  Miss  Berry,"  said  Mrs,  Wickam,  "and  be 
thankful  that  Master  Paul  is  not  too  fond  of  yon,  I  am,  tiutt  he 's  not 
too  fond  of  me,  I  assure  you ;  though  there  isn  t  mudt  to  live  Cot — ^you  'U 
excuse  my  being  so  &ee — in  this  jail  of  a  house  1" 

Miss  Berry's  emotion  might  have  led  to  her  patting  Paul  too  hard  on 
the  back,  <x  might  have  produced  a  cessation  of  that  soothing  monotony, 
but  he  turned  in  his  bed  just  now,  and,  presently  awaking,  sst  up  in  it  with 
his  hair  hot  and  wet  from  the  effects  of  some  childish  dream,  and  asked 
for  Florence. 

She  was  out  of  her  own  bed  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  ;  and  bend- 
ing over  his  pillow  immediately,  sang  him  to  sleep  agnin.  Mrs.  Wickam 
shaking  her  head,  and  letting  fall  several  tears,  pointed  out  the  little 
group  to  Berry,  and  turned  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Good  night.  Miss  !  "  said  Wickam  softly.  "  Qowl  night !  Tour  aunt 
is  a  old  lady,  Miss  Berry,  and  it's  what  yon  must  have  looked  for,  often." 
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Thia  consolatoiy  farewell,  Mn.  Wickam  accompanied  with  a  look  of 
heartfelt  aoguiah  ;  and  being  letl  alone  wfth  the  two  children  agaio,  and 
becoming  conscious  that  the  wind  was  blowing  mournfully,  she  indulged 
in  melancholy — that  cheapeat  and  moat  accessible  of  luxuries — until  she 
was  overpowered  by  slumber. 

Although  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Kpchiu  did  not  expect  to  find  that  exem- 
plary dragon  prostrate  on  the  hearthrug  when  she  went  down  stairs,  she 
was  relieved  to  find  her  unuauidly  fractious  and  severe,  and  with  every 
present  appearance  of  intending  to  live  a  long  time  to  be  a  comfort  to  all 
who  Vnew  her.  Nor  had  she  any  symptoms  of  declitung,  in  the  course  of 
the  enfiuing  week,  when  the  constitutional  viands  still  continued  to  disap- 
pear in  r^iulflT  succesaion,  notwithstanding  that  Paul  studied  her  as 
attentively  as  ever,  and  occupied  his  usual  sent  between  the  black  skirts 
and  the  fender,  with  unwavenng  eonstanc}'. 

But  as  Paul  himself  was  no  stronger  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
than  he  had  been  on  his  first  arrival,  though  he  looked  much  healthier  in 
the  face,  a  little  carriage  was  got  for  him,  in  which  he  could  lie  at 
his  ease,  with  an  alphabet  and  other  dementaty  works  of  reference,  and  be 
wheeled  down  to  the  ses-side.  Conaistent  in  his  odd  tastes,  the  child  set 
aside  a  ruddy-faced  lad  who  was  proposed  as  the  drawer  of  this  cairi^, 
and  selected,  instead,  Ms  grandfather — a  weazen,  old,  orab-feced  man,  in  a 
suit  of  battered  oilskin,  who  had  got  tough  and  stringy  liom  long  pickling 
in  salt  water,  and  who  smelt  like  a  weedy  sea-beach  when  the  tide  is  out- 

With  this  notable  attendant  to  pull  hin^  along,  and  Horence  always 
walking  by  his  side,  and  the  despondent  Wickam  bringing  up  the  rear,  he 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean  ever}'  day ;  and  there  he  would  sit 
or  lie  in  his  carriage  for  hours  together :  never  so  (Ustressed  as  by  the  com- 
pany rf  children — Florence  alone  excepted,  always. 

"  Go  away,  if  you  please,"  he  would  say,  to  any  duld  who  came  to 
bear  him  company.     "  Thank  you,  but  I  don't  want  yon." 

Some  small  voice,  near  bis  ear,  would  ask  him  how  he  was,  perhaps. 

"I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  he  would  answer.  "But  you  had 
better  go  and  play,  if  you  please." 

Then  he  would  turn  his  head,  and  watch  the  child  away,  and  say 
to  Plorence,  "  We  don't  want  any  others,  do  we  ?     Kiss  me,  Floy." 

He  had  even  a  dislike,  at  such  times,  to  the  company  of  Wickam,  and 
was  well  pleased  when  she  strolled  away,  as  she  genemlly  did,  to  pick 
up  sheila  and  acquaintances.  His  favorite  spot  was  quite  a  londy  one,  far 
away  from  most  loungers;  and  with  Plorenoe  sitting  by  his  side  at  work, 
or  reading  to  him,  or  talking  to  him,  and  the  wind  blowing  on  his  hoe,  and 
the  water  coming  up  among  the  wheds  of  his  bed,  he  wanted  nothing  more. 

"  Ploy,"  he  sbM  one  day,  "  where 's  India,  where  that  boy's  friends  live  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it 's  a  long,  long  distance  off,"  said  Florence,  raising  her  eyes  from 
her  work. 

"Weeks  off?"  asked  Paul. 

"  Yes,  dear.     Many  weeks'  jonmey,  night  and  day." 

"  If  you  were  in  India,  Roy,"  said  Paid,  after  being  silent  for  a  minute, 
"  I  should — what  is  that  Hama  did?    I  foi^." 

"  Loved  me  1"  answered  Florence. 

"  No,  no.  Don't  I  love  you  now,  Floy  ?  'OTint  is  it  f — Died.  If  you 
were  in  India,  I  should  die,  Hoy." 
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She  hnmedfy  put  hei  work  aside,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  hie  piUow, 
earessiDg  him.  And  so  would  she,  she  utid,  if  he  were  then.  He  wouh] 
be  better  sooo — 

"  Oh  1  I  am  a  gieat  deal  better  now !"  he  answered.  "  I  don't  mean 
that.     I  mean  that  I  ^oold  die  of  being  bo  sorry  and  so  lonely,  Floy !" 

Another  time,  io  the  same  place,  he  M  asleep,  and  sl^  quietly  for  a 
kng  time.     Awaking  suddenlj',  he  listened,  started  i^,  ana  sat  listening. 

Flmenoe  asked  him  what  he  thooght  he  heml. 

"I  want  to  know  what  it  ai^s,"  he  anawered,  looking  steftdily  in  her 
face.     "  Hie  aaa,  Floy,  what  ia  it  that  it  keeps  on  saying  F  " 

She  told  him  that  it  was  only  the  noise  of  the  rollmg  iravts. 

"  Tea,  yea,"  he  said.  "  But  I  know  that  th^  are  always  saying  some- 
thing.  Always  tbe  same  thing.  What  place  is  aver  theie  P  "  He  rose 
Dp,  looking  eagerly  at  the  horizon. 

She  tcdd  him  that  there  was  anoth^  country  opposilfi,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  mean  that ;  he  meant  farthsr  awi^ — farther  away  I 

Very  often  afUrwards,  in  the  midet  of  their  talk,  he  would  br«ak  off,  to 
try  to  noderstaDd  what  it  was  that  the  waves  were  always  saying ;  and 
would  rise  np  ia  his  couch  to  look  towaids  that  invisible  it^paa,  far  away. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

TK  WHICa   THE  WOODEN   UIDaHIPHAII   GETS   INTO  TROCBLB. 

That  qnoe  of  igmanoe  and  love  of  the  marvelbus,  of  which  there  was 
■  pretty  abong  infiiaon  in  the  nature  of  young  Walter  Qay,  and  which  the 
guardianship  of  bis  uncle,  old  Solomon  Gills,  had  not  very  much  weakened 
by  the  wat^  of  stem  practical  etpcrience,  was  the  occasion  of  his  attach- 
ing an  uneonmion  and  delightful  interest  to  the  adventure  of  I^orence 
with  good  Mrs.  Brown.  He  pampered  and  cherished  it  in  his  memory, 
ee^Moally  that  part  of  it  with  which  he  hod  been  associated:  until  it 
b^»me  the  spoiled  child  of  his  fancy,  and  took  its  own  way,  and  did  what 
it  liked  with  it. 

The  recollection  of  those  incidents,  and  his  own  share  in  them,  may 
have  been  made  the  more  captivating,  perhaps,  by  the  weekly  dreamings 
of  old  Sol  and  Captain  Cuttle  on  Sundays.  Hardly  a  Sunday  passed. 
without  mysterious  rderences  being  made  by  one  or  other  cS  those  worthy 
choms  to  Sichard  Whittington ;  and  the  latter  gentlranan  had  even  gone 
BO  far  as  to  purchase  a  ballad  of  considerable  antiquity,  that  h»l  lung 
iuttered  among  many  others,  chiefly  expressive  of  maritime  sentiments, 
on  a  dead  wall  in  the  Commercial  Boad  :  which  poetical  performance  set 
krih  the  OMiTtship  and  nuptials  of  a  promiaing  young  coal-whipper  with  a 
oertoiit  "lovely  Peg,"  the  accomfdished  daughter  of  the  master  and  part- 
owner  of  a  Newcastle  collier.  In  this  stirring  legend.  Captain  Cuttle 
descried  a  |arofound  metaphysical  bearing  on  the  case  of  Walter  and 
Ploreiice ;  uid  it  eicited  him  io  much,  that  on  very  festive  occaMons,  as 
birthdays  and  a  few  other  non-Domiuical  holidays,  he  would  roai  through 
the  whole  song  in  the  little  back  parlor ;  making  an  annnnng  shake  on  the 
word  Pe — e — eg,  with  which  every  verse  concluded,  in  compliment  to  the 
hooine  of  the  piece. 
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But  a  frank,  free-spirited,  open-hearted  boy,  is  not  much  given  to 
anBlydng  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings,  howerer  strong  their  hoM  upon 
him  :  and  Walter  would  hare  found  it  difficult  to  decide  this  point.  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  whaif  where  he  had  encountered  Florence,  and 
for  the  streets  (albeit  not  enchanting  iu  thcmselTea)  by  which  they  had  come 
home.  The  shoes  that  had  so  often  tumbled  off  by  the  way,  he  preserved 
in  his  own  room ;  and,  sitting  in  the  little  back  parlor  of  on  erening,  he 
had  drawn  a  whole  gsUery  of  &ncy  portraits  of  good  Mrs.  Brown.  It  may 
b«  that  he  became  a  tittle  smarter  in  his  dress,  after  that  memorable  occa* 
Bion;  and  he  certainly  liked  in  his  leisure  time  to  walk  towards  that  quarter 
of  the  town  where  Mr.  Dombey's  house  was  situated,  on  the  vagne  chance 
of  passing  little  Florence  in  the  street.  But  the  sentiment  of  dil  this  was 
as  boyish  and  innocent  as  could  be.  Florence  was  very  pretty,  and  it  ia 
pleasant  to  admire  a  pretty  face.  Florence  was  defenceless  and  weak,  and 
it  was  ■  proud  thought  that  he  had  been  able  to  render  her  any  protection 
and  assistaucc.  Florenee  was  the  most  grateful  little  creature  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  deli^itfid  to  see  her  bnght  gratitude  beaming  in  her 
face.  Fkoenee  was  n^lected  and  coldly  looked  upon,  and  his  breast  was 
fiill  of  youthful  interest  for  the  slighted  child,  in  her  dull,  stately  home. 

Urns  it  came  about  that,  perhaps  some  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  Uie  year,  Walter  pulled  off  his  hat  to  Florence  in  the  street,  and 
Florence  would  stop  to  shake  hands.  Mrs.  Wickam  (who,  with  a  charac- 
teristic alteration  of  his  name,  invariably  spoke  of  him  as  'Young  Graves') 
was  so  wdl  used  to  this,  knowing  the  story  of  their  acquaintance,  that  she 
took  no  heed  of  it  at  all.  Miss  Nipper,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  looked 
out  for  these  occasions:  her  Bensitive  young  heart  being  secretly  pro- 
pitiated by  Walter's  good  looks,  and  iudming  to  the  bdief  Utat  ita 
sentiments  vrere  responded  to. 

In  this  way,  Walter,  so  far  from  forgettmg  or  losing  sight  of  hia 
acquaintance  with  Florence,  only  remembered  it  better  and  better.  Aa  to 
its  adventnrons  b^inning,  and  all  those  httle  drcnmstances  whudi  gave  it 
a  distinctive  diaracter  and  relish,  he  took  them  into  account,  more  as  a 
pkosant  story  very  agreeable  to  his  imagination,  and  not  to  be  dismissed 
from  it,  than  aa  a  part  of  any  matter  of  fact  with  which  jl«  was  ooncented. 
They  set  off  Florence  vray  much,  to  his  foncy;  but  not  himself.  Some- 
times he  thought  (and  then  be  walked  very  fitst]  what  a  grand  thing  it 
would  have  been  for  biin  to  have  been  going  to  sea  on  the  day  after  that 
first  meeting,  and  to  have  gone,  and  to  have  done  wonders  there,  and  to 
have  stopped  away  a  long  time,  and  to  have  come  back  an  Admiral  of  aU 
the  colors  of  the  dolphin,  or  at  least  a  Fost-Captain  with  epaulettes  of 
insupportable  brightness,  and  have  married  Floi'ence  (then  a  beautiful 
young  woman)  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dombey's  teeth,  cravat,  and  watch-chain, 
and  borne  her  away  to  the  blue  shores  of  somewhere  or  other,  trium- 
phantly. But  these  flights  of  fancy  seldom  burnished  the  brass  plate  of 
I)ombey  and  Son's  Offices  into  a  t^let  of  golden  hope,  or  shed  a  bcilliaat 
lustre  on  their  dirty  skylights ;  and  when  the  Captain  and  Uncle  Sol  talked 
about  Diehard  Whittington  and  masters'  daughters,  Walter  felt  that  he 
understood  his  true  position  at  Dombey  and  Son's,  much  better  than  they  did. 

So  it  was  that  he  went  on  doing  what  he  had  to  do  from  day  to  day,  in 
a  cheerful,  pains-taking,  merry  spirit;  and  saw  through  the  sanguine  com- 
plexion of  Uncle  Sol  mid  Captain  Cuttle ;  and  yet  entertained  a  thousand 
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indistinct  and  visitHuiy  fsncieg  of  his  own,  to  whicji  thein  were  work-a- 
inj  probabilities.  Such  was  his  condition  at  the  Pipchia  period,  when  he 
looked  a  little  older  than  of  yore,  but  not  much;  and  was  the  same  light- 
footed,  light-hearted,  light-h^ed  lad,  as  when  he  charged  into  the  parlor 
at  the  head  of  Unde  Sol  and  the  imaginary  boarders,  and  lighted  him  to 
biing  up  tie  Madeira. 

"  Uncle  Sol,"  said  Walter,  "  I  don't  think  you  're  well.  Tou  haven't 
eaten  any  bn^dast.    I  shall  bring  a  doctor  to  you,  if  you  go  on  like  this." 

"  He  can't  give  me  what  1  want,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Sol.  "At  least 
he  is  in  good  practice  if  he  can — and  then  he  wouldn't." 

"  What  is  it.  Uncle  P  Customers  P  " 

"Aye,"  returned  Solomon,  with  a  dgh.     "  Customers  would  do." 

"  Confound  it.  Uncle  I  "  said  Walter,  putting  down  his  breakfast-cup 
with  a  datter,  and  striking  his  hand  on  the  table :  "  when  I  see  the  people 
gcHng  up  and  down  the  street  in  shoals  all  day,  and  passing  and  repasamg 
the  shop  ereiy  minute,  by  scores,  I  feel  half  tempted  to  rush  out,  collar 
somebody,  bring  him  is,  and  niake  h'"*  buy  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  iostru- 
ments  for  ready  money.  Whot  are  you  looking  m  at  the  door  forP — "  con- 
tinued Walter,  apostrophizing  an  old  gentleman  with  a  powdered  head 
(inaodibly  to  him  of  course),  who  was  staring  at  a  ship's  telescope  with  all 
his  might  and  main.  "  I9uit'»novse.  I  could  do  that.  Come  in  and  buy  it!" 

The  old  gentleman,  howerer,  having  satiated  his  curiosity,  walked 
calmer  away. 

"  'There  he  goes  I"  stud  Walter.  "  That  'a  the  wi^  with  'em  all.  But 
nude — I  say,  Unde  Sol " — for  the  old  man  was  meditating,  and  had  not 
responded  to  his  first  appeal.  "  Don't  be  cast  down.  IJoa't  be  out  of 
spirits,  Unde.  When  orders  do  come,  they  11  come  in  such  a  crowd,  you 
-won't  be  able  to  execnte  *em." 

"  I  shall  be  past  executing  'em,  whenerer  they  come,  my  boy,"  returned 
SoIoTOtm  Gills.     "  They  11  never  come  to  this  shop  again,  till  I  am  out  of  it." 

"Isay,Unde!  Toumustn't  really,  you  know  I"  urged  Walter,  "Don'tl" 

Old  Sol  endeavoured  to  assume  a  cheery  look,  and  smiled  across  the 
little  table  at  him  as  pleasantly  as  he  could. 

"  There  's  nothing  more  than  usual  the  matt^;  is  there,  UndeP"  said 
Walter,  lewiing  his  dbows  on  the  tea  tray,  and  bending  over,  to  speak  the 
more  e^dentiall^  and  kindly.  "  Be  open  with  me,  Unde,  if  there  is,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  No,no,  no,"  retnmed  oMSol.  "  More  than  Qsnal  P  No,  no.  What 
should  there  be  the  matter  more  than  usual  F" 

Walter  answered  with  an  incredulous  shake  of  hia  head.  "  That 's  what 
I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  "^and  you  ask  »>«  /  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Unde, 
when  I  see  you  like  this,  I  am  quite  sorry  that  I  live  with  you." 

Old  Sol  <]np«ned  his  eyes  inviuuntarity. 

"  Yes.  Though  nobody  ever  was  happier  than  I  am  and  always  hare 
been  with  yon,  I  am  quite  sorry  that  I  live  with  you,  when  I  see  you  with 
anything  on  your  miud." 

"  I  am  a  little  doll  at  such  times,  I  know,"  observed  Solomon,  meekly 
robbing  his  hands. 

"  What  I  mean,  Unde  Sol,"  pursued  Walter,  bending  over  a  little  more 
to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  is,  that  ttien  I  fed  you  ought  to  have,  eitting 
here  and  pouring  out  the  tea  instead  of  me,  a  nice  little  dumpling  of  a 
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wife,  you  know — a  comfortable,  capita],  cosey  old  lady,  who  ivaa  just  n 
match  for  you,  and  knew  how  to  manage  you,  and  keep  you  in  good  heart. 
Here  am  I,  as  loving  a  nephew  as  ever  was  (I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  I) 
but  I  am  only  a  n^hew,  and  I  can't  be  such  a  companion  to  you  when 
you're  low  and  out  of  sorts  as  she  would  have  made  herself,  years  ago, 
though  I  'm  sure  I  'd  give  any  money  if  I  could  cheer  you  np.  And  so  I 
say,  when  I  see  you  with  anything  on  yonr  mind,  that  I  feci  quite  sorry 
yon  haven't  got  somebody  better  about  you  than  a  bluuderisg  young 
rough-on d-tough  boy  like  me,  who  has  got  the  will  to  console  you,  L'ncle, 
but  hasn't  got  the  way — haan't  got  the  way,"  repeated  Walter,  reaching 
over  fui-ther  yet,  to  shake  his  uncle  by  the  hand. 

"  Wally,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Solomon,  "  if  the  cosey  little  old  lady  had 
taken  her  place  in  this  parlonr  five  and  forty  years  ago,  I  never  could  have 
been  fonder  of  her  than  I  am  of  yon." 

"  /know  that,  Uncle  Sol,"  returned  Walter.  "  Lord  bless  you,  I  know 
that.  Bat  you  wouldn't  hare  had  the  whole  weight  of  any  uncomfortable 
secrets  if  she  had  been  with  you,  because  she  would  have  knoirn  how  to 
relieve  you  of  'em,  and  I  don't." 

"  Yes,  yea,  you  do,"  returned  the  instmment  maker. 

"  Well  then,  what 's  the  matter,-  Uncle  Sol  ?"  said  Walter,  coasingly. 
"  Gome  !     Whart  'a  tlie  matter  ?" 

Solomon  Gills  persisted  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  j  and  main* 
tained  it  so  resolutely,  that  his  nephew  had  no  resource  but  to  make  a  very 
indifferent  imitation  of  believing  him. 

"  All  I  can  say  is.  Uncle  Sol,  that  if  there  is " 

"  But  there  isn't,"  said  Solomon. 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Walter.  "Then  I've  no  more  to  say;  and.  that's 
ludi^,  for  my  time 's  up  for  going  to  business.  I  shall  look  in  hye-and-bye 
when  I  'm  out,  to  see  how  you  get  on,  Uncle.  And  mind,  Unclel  I  '11  never 
believe  you  again,  and  never  tell  you  anything  more  about  Mr.  Caitw  the 
Junior,  if  I  find  out  that  you  have  been  deceiving  me  I" 

Solomon  Gills  lau^ungly  defied  him  to  find  out  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and  Walter,  revolving  in  his  thoughts  all  sorts  of  impracticable  ways  of 
making  fortimes  and  placing  the  wooden  midshipman  in  a  position  of 
independence,  betook  himself  to  the  olfices  of  Dombey  uid  Son  with  a 
heavier  countenance  than  he  usually  DBrried.  there. 

There  hved  in  those  days,  round  the  comer — in  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without — one  Brogley,  sworn  broker  and  appraiser,  who  kept  a.  shop 
where  every  description  of  second-hand  furniture  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  aspect,  and  under  circumstances  and  iik  combinations 
the  mo^t  completely  foreign  to  its  purpose.  Dozens  of  ohairB  hooked 
on  to  washing-stands,  whioh  with  difflcut^  poised  themselves  on  the 
shoulders  of  sideboards,  which  in  their  torn  stood  upon  the  wrong  side 
of  dining-tables,  gymnastic  with  their  kgs  upward  on  the  tops  of  other 
dining-tables,  were  among  its  most  reasonable  arrangements.  A  bnnquet 
array  of  dish-covers,  wine-^sses,  and  decanters  was  generally  to  be  seen, 
spread  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  a  four  post  bedsteiul,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  such  genial  company  us  half-n-dozcn  pokers,  and  a  hall  lamp. 
A  set  of  ivindow  curtiuns  witli  no  ivindows  belonging  to  them, 
would  be  seen  gracefully  draping  a  barricade  of  chests  of  dran'crs,  loaded 
with  litlle  jars  from  chemists'  shops ;  while  a  homeless  hearth  i-ng  severed 
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from  its  natural  companion  the  fireside,  braved  the  ebreird  east  wind 
in  ita  adversity,  and  trembled  in  melnnofaoly  accord  with  the  shrill  com- 
plainings of  a  cabinet  piano,  waating  away,  a  string  a  day,  and  faintly 
mounding  to  the  noises  of  the  street  in  its  jangling  and  distracted  brain. 
Of  motionless  clocks  that  never  stirred  a  Hoger,  and  seemed  as  iscapaUe  of 
being  successfnlly  womidnp,  as  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  their  former  owners, 
titere  was  always  great  choice  in  Mr.  Brogley's  shop  ;  and  Tariona  looking- 
glasses  acdclentally  placed  at  compound  interest  of  refiection  and  refraction, 
presented  -to  the  eye  an  eternal  perspective  of  banlcmptcy  and  ruin. 

Ur.  Brogley  tiimself  was  a  moist^eyed,  pink-complexioned,  cri^-haired 
man,  of  a  bulky  figm-e  and  an  easy  tcinper— <■!»  that  class  of  Cains 
liariuB  who  sits  npon  the  rains  of  other  people's  Carthages,  can  keep  up 
Ids  ajnrits  well  enough.  He  had  looked  in  at  Solomon's  shop  sometimes,  to 
ask  a  question  about  articles  in  Solomon's  way  of  business;  and  Walter  knew 
him  snfficimtly  to  give  faim  good  day  whra  they  met  in  the  CFtreet.  But  as 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  broker's  acquaintance  with  Sijomon  Gills  also, 
Wdter  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  came  back  in  the  course  of  tlie  fbre- 
nocm,  agreeably  to  his  promiae,  to  find  Mr.  Bn^ey  sitting  in  the  back  parior 
with  his  bands  in  his  poc^eta,  and  his  hat  hanging  up  behind  the  door. 

"  Wdl,ITncle  Sol!"  said  Walter.  The  oli  man  was  sitting  ruefully  on  the 
opposte  side  of  the  taUe,  with  his  spectacles  over  his  eyes,  for  a  wondsr, 
instead  of  on  hja  forehead.    "  How  are  yon  now  P  " 

Solomon  shook  his  head,  and  waved  one  hand  towai^  the  broker,  as 


"  Is  tkiire  anything  the  matter  F  "  aeked  Walter,  with  a  catdiing  in  his 
bieath. 

"  Ko,  no.  There's  not^iing  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Brogley.  "  Don't  let 
it  put  yon  out  of  the  way." 

Walter  looked  fttmi  the  broker  to  his  uncle  in  mnte  amazement. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Brogley,  "  there's  a  Httle  payment  on  a  bond 
debt — three  hundred  and  seventy  odd,  over  due :  and  I'm  in  possession." 

"  In  possession  !"  cried  Walter,  looking  round  at  the  shop. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Mr.  Bro^ty,  in  confidential  assent,  and  nodding  hia  head 
as  if  be  would  nrge  the  odnsabihty  of  their  all  being  comfortable  together. 
"It's  an  execntion.  That's  what  it  is.  Don't  let  it  pnt  yon  out  of  the 
way.  I  come  myself,  because  of  keeping  it  quiet  and  aooiable.  Yon  know 
me.     It 's  quite  private." 

"  Uncle  Sol  I"  iahered  Walter. 

"  WaEy,  my  hay,"  returned  his  uncle.  "  It 's  the  first  time.  Such  a 
calaonity  never  h^pened  to  me  before.  I  'm  an  old  man  to  begin,"  Push- 
ing )n>  his  spectacles  a^n  (for  they  were  useless  any  longer  to  conceal  his 
c^otum),  be  oovoed  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  sobbed  aiood,  and  his 
tean  feJI  down  upon  his  coffee-colored  waistcoat. 

"Uncle  Sol!  Pray!  oh  don't  I"  exclaimed  Walter,  who  really  felt  a 
^riO  of  t«Tor  in  seeing  the  old  man  weep.  "  Fcv  God's  sake  don't  do 
tiiat.     Mr.  Brogley,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  /  shonld  recommend  you  looking  up  a  friend  or  eo,"  said  Mr.  Brogley, 
"and  talViiig  it  over." 

"To  be  sure!"  cried  Walter,  catching  at  anything.  "Certainly! 
Hmkee.  Captain  Cuttle's  the  man,  Vnde.  Wait  till  1  nm  to  Captaiu 
Cnttle.     K.tep  your  eye  upon  my  uncle,  will  vou  Mr.  Broglcrr,  and  make 
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him  OS  comfortable  as  you  can  while  I  am  gone?  Don't  despair,  Uude 
Sol.     Try  and  keep  a  good  heart,  there's  a  dear  fellow  1" 

Saying  this  with  great  fervor,  and  diaregarding  the  old  man's  broken 
remonstrances,  Walter  dashed  out  of  the  shop  again  as  hard  as  he  could 
go ;  and  ha?ins  hurried  round  to  the  office  to  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of 
his  uncle's  sudden  illness,  set  off,  full  speed,  for  Captain  Cuttle's  residence. 

Everything  seemed  altered  as  lie  ran  along  the  streets.  There  was  the 
usual  entanglement  and  noise  of  carts,  drays,  omnibuses,  waf^ns,  and  foot 
passengers,  hut  the  misfortune  that  had  fallen  on  the  wooden  midshipman 
made  it  strange  and  new.  Houses  and  shops  were  different  from  wliat 
they  used  to  be,  and  bore  Mr.  Brogley's  waiTant  on  their  fronts  in  large 
characters.  The  broker  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  the  very  churches ; 
for  their  spires  rose  into  the  sky  with  an  unwonted  air.  Even  the  sky 
itself  was  changed,  and  had  an  esecntion  in  it  plainly. 

Captain  Cuttle  lived  on  the  brink  of  a  little  canal  near  the  India  Docks, 
where  there  was  a  swivel  bridge  which  opened  now  and  then  to  let  some 
wandering  monster  of  a  ship  come  roaming  up  the  street  like  a  stranded 
leviathan.  The  gradual  change  from  land  to  water,  on  the  approach  to 
Captain  Cuttle's  lodgings,  was  curious.  It  began  with  the  erection  of  flag 
staffs,  as  appurtenances  to  public-houses ;  then  came  slopseUers'  shops, 
with  Guernsey  shirts,  sou'wester  hats,  and  canvass  pantaloons,  at  caice  the 
tightest  and  die  loosest  of  their  order,  hangiog  up  outside.  These  were 
flucoeeded  by  anclior  and  chain-cable  forges,  where  sledge  hammers  were 
dingJDg  upon  iron  alt  day  long.  Then  came  rows  of  houses,  with  little 
Tane-sunnounted  masts  uprearing  themselves  from  among  the  scarlet  beans. 
Then,  ditches.  Then,  pollard  willows.  Then,  more  ditches.  Then,  unac- 
countable patches  of  duly  water,  hardly  to  be  descried,  for  the  ships  that 
covered  them.  Then,  the  air  was  perfumed  with  chips;  and  all  other  trades 
were  swallowed  up  in  most,  oar,  and  block  making,  and  boat  building. 
Then,  the  ground  grew  marshy  and  unsettled.  Then,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  smelt  but  nun  and  si^ar:  Then,  Captain  Cuttle's  lodgings — at  once 
fl  first  floor  and  a  top  story,  in  Brig  Place — were  close  before  you. 

The  Captain  was  one  of  those  timber-looking  men,  suits  of  oak  as  well 
as  hearts,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  hveUest  imagination  to 
separate  from  any  part  of  their  dress,  however  insignificant.  Accordingly, 
when  Walter  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Captain  instantly  ^loked  lus 
head  out  of  one  of  his  little  frout  windows,  and  hoiled  him,  with  the  hard 
glazed  hat  already  on  it,  and  the  shirt-coUar  like  a  sail,  and  the  wide  suit 
of  blue,  all  standing  as  usual,  Walter  was  as  fully  persuaded  that  he 
was  always  in  that  stale,  as  if  the  Captain  had  been  a  bird  and  those  had 
been  his  fcath<^. 

"  Wol'r,  my  lad!  "  said  Captain  Cuttle.  "  Stand  by  and  knock  again. 
Hard !  It  'a  washing  day." 

Walter,  in  his  impatience,  gave  a  prodigious  thump  with  the  knocker. 

"  Hard  it  is  !  "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  and  immediately  drew  in  his  head, 
as  if  he  expected  a  squall. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  ;  for  a  widow  lady  with  her  sleeves  rdled  up  to 
her  shoulders,  and  her  arms  frothy  with  soap-suds  and  smoking  with  hot 
water,  rcphed  to  the  summons  with  startling  rapidity.  Before  she  looked 
at  Walter  she  looked  at  the  knocker,  and  then  measuring  him  with  her 
eyes  fr«m  head  to  foot,  said  she  wondered  he  hod  left  any  of  it. 
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"Captain  Cattle's  at  home,I  know,"  eaid Walter,  with  a  concUiatoiy  smile. 

"  Is  he  ? "  replied  the  widow  lady.    "  In-deed ! " 

"He  has  just  been  spealdng  to  me,"  said  Walter,  in  breathless  ex< 
planation. 

"Has  he?  "replied  the  widow  lady,  "Then  p'raps  you'll  give  hitn 
Mrs.  MacStinger's  respects  and  say  that  the  next  time  he  lowers  him- 
self and  his  lodgings  by  taUriug  out  of  winder  she'll  tliank  him  to  come 
down  and  open  the  door  too."  Krs.  MacStiager  spoke  loud,  and  listened 
for  any  obsnrations  that  nuf;ht  be  offered  from  the  first  floor. 

"  I  'II  mention  it,"  said  Walter,  "  if  you  '11  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
in.  Ma'am." 

Por  he  was  repelled  by  a  wooden  fortification  extending  across  the  door- 
wny,  and  put  there  to  prevent  the  little  MacStingers  ia  their  moments  of 
recreation  iiom  tumbling  down  the  steps. 

"A  boy  that  can  knock  my  door  down,"  said  Mrs.  MacStinger,  cou- 
temptuoosly,  "  can  get  over  that,  I  should  hope  1"  But  Walter,  taldnt; 
this  as  a  permission  to  enter,  and  getting  over  it,  Mrs.  MacStinger  imme- 
diately demanded  whether  an  Englishwoman's  house  was  her  castle  or  not; 
and  whether  she  was  to  be  broke  in  upon  by  '  raff.'  On  these  subjects 
hw  thirst  for  information  was  still  very  miportimate,  when  Walter,  having 
made  his  way  up  the  Uttle  staircase  through  an  artificial  fog  occasioned  by 
the  washing,  which  covered  the  bannisters  with  a  clammy  perspiration, 
entered  Captain  Cuttie's  room,  and  found  that  gentleman  in  ambush 
behind  the  door. 

"  Never  owed  her  a  penny,  Wal'r,"  said  Captain  Cuttle  in  a  low  voice, 
nod  with  nsihle  marks  of  trepidation  on  his  countenance.  "  Bone  her  a 
world  of  good  turns,  and  the  children  too.    Vixen  at  times,  though.  Whewl" 

"  /  should  go  awny.  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter. 

"  Dtirstn't  do  it,  Wal'r,  returned  the  Captain.  "  She  'd  find  me  out, 
wherever  I  went.     Sit  down.     How  's  Gills?  " 

The  Captain  was  dining  (in  his  hat)  off  cold  loin  of  mutton,  porter, 
and  some  smoking  hot  potatoes,  which  he  had  cooked  himsdf,  and  took 
oHt  of  a  little  saucepan  before  the  fire  as  he  wanted  them.  He  unscrewed 
his  hook  at  dinner-time,  and  screwed  a  knife  into  its  wooden  socket, 
instead,  with  which  he  had  already  begun  to  peel  one  of  these  potatoes  for 
Walter.  His  rooms  were  very  small,  and  strongly  imjuvgnated  with 
tobacco-smoke,  but  snug  enough:  everything  being  stowed  away,  as  if 
there  were  an  earthquake  regularly  evray  half  hour. 

"  How  's  Gills?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

Walter,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  breath,  and  lost  his  spirits — 
or  such  temporary  spirits  as  his  rapid  journey  had  given  him — looked  at 
his  qnestifHieT  for  a  moment,  said"  Oh  Capttun  Cuttle!"  and  burst  into  tears. 

No  words  can  describe  the  Captain's  consternation  at  this  sight.  Mrs. 
MacStinger  faded  into  nothing  before  it.  He  di'opped  the  potato  and 
the  fork — and  would  have  dropped  the  knife  too  if  he  could — and  sat 
gazing  at  the  boy,  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  next  moment  that  a  gulf  had 
opened  in  the  city,  which  had  swallowed  up  his  old  friend,  coffee-colored 
suit,  buttons,  chronometer,  spectacles,  and  all. 

But  when  Walter  told  him  what  was  really  the  matter.  Captain  Cuttle, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  started  up  into  fidl  activity.  He  emptied  out 
of  a  little  tin  canister  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupbrnird,  his  whole  stock 
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of  ready  money  (amoimting  to  thirteen  ponnda  and  kalf-a-crown),  whidi  he 
transfened  to  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  Bquare  bloe  coat;  further  enriohed 
that  repository  with  the  contents  of  his  plate  chest,  consisting  of  two 
withered  atomies  of  teaspoons,  and  an  obsolete  pair  of  knock-knee'd  sugar 
tongs ;  pulled  up  hia  immeitse  double-eased  silver  watch  &om  the  depths 
in  which  it  rep(»ed,  to  assure  himself  that  that  vEduable  was  sound  and 
triKdei  re>sttaohed  the  hook  to  hia  riglit  wrist;  and  seizing  the  stick 
covered  over  with  knobs,  bade  Walter  come  along. 

Remembering,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  virtuous  excitement,  that 
Mia.  MacStinger  might  be  lying  in  wait  below.  Captain  Cuttle  hesitated  at 
last,  not  withont  glueing  at  the  window,  as  if  lie  had  some  thought  of 
eseajHsg  by  tjiat  unusuid  means  of  egress,  rather  than  encounter  his  terrible 
enemy.     He  decided,  however,  in  Aiviff  of  stratagern, 

"  Wsl'r,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  timid  wink,  "  go  afore,  my  lad. 
Sing  ont,  'good  bye.  Captain  Cuttle,'  when  you  're  in  the  passage,  and 
shut  t^  door.     Then  wait  at  the  comer  of  the  street  'till  you  see  me." 

These  directions  were  not  issued  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  tactics,  for  when  Walter  got  down  stairs,  Mrs.  MacStinger  glided 
ont  of  the  little  bock  kitchen,  like  an  avenging  spirit.  But  not  gliding  out 
upon  the  Captain,  as  she  had  expected,  she  merely  made  a  furtiier  allusion 
to  the  knocker,  and  glided  in  again. 

Some  live  minutes  elapsed  before  Captain  Cuttle  could  summon  courage 
to  attempt  his  escape ;  for  Walter  waited  so  long  at  the  street  comer, 
looking  back  at  the  house,  before  tliere  were  any  symptoms  of  the  hard 
^azed  hat.  At  length  the  Captain  burst  out  of  the  door  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  explosion,  and  coming  towards  him  at  a  great  pace,  and  never 
once  looking  over  his  shoulder,  pretended,  as  soon  as  they  were  well  out 
of  the  street,  to  whistle  a  tune. 

"  Unde  mudi  hove  down,  Wal'r  ?  "  inqnired  the  Captnin,  as  they  were 
waUdng  along. 

"  I  am  sfi«id  so.  If  yon  had  seen  him  this  morning,  you  would  never 
hHTe  forgotten  it." 

"  WaUr  ftait,  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  retnmed  the  Captain,  mending  hia  pace ; 
"  and  walk  the  same  all  the  days  of  yom-  life.  Overhaul  the  catecfaism  for 
that  advice,  and  keep  it  1 " 

Tlie  Captnin  was  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  of  Solomon  GiUa, 
mingled  perhaps  with  some  rejections  on  his  late  escape  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
Stinger, to  offer  any  fibrther  quotations  on  the  way  for  Walter's  moral 
improvement.  They  interchangeil  no  other  word  until  they  arrived  at 
old  Sol's  door,  where  the  unfortunate  wooden  midshipman  with  his  instru- 
ment at  his  eye,  seemed  to  be  surveying  the  whole  horizon  in  search  of 
some  friend  to  help  hiin  ont  of  his  diSindty. 

"Gills I"  said  the  Cnptain,  hurrjing  into  the  back  parlor,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  quite  tenderly.  "  Lay  your  head  well  to  the  wind,  and 
we  'Q  fightthrough  it.  All  you  've  gotto  do,"  soid  the  Captain,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  mon  who  was  delivering  hinlself  of  one  of  the  most  pieciona . 
practical  tenets  ever  discovered  by  human  wisdom,  "  is  to  lay  your  head  wdl 
to  the  wind,  and  we  '11  fight  thron-A  it  I " 

Old  Sol  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  thanked  him. 

Captnin  Cuttle,  then,  with  a  gravity  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion, put  down  upon  tlie  table  the  two  tea-spoons  and  the  sugar-tongs,  tha 
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sflver  wstch,  and  the  rea^  money ;  and  asked  Mr.  Bn^;^,  the  broker, 
wW  the  ddjnage  wta. 

"Ctmiel    Wlut  do  yoa  make  of  it?"  said  Captain  Cuttle. 

"Why,  I^rdlteJpyouI"  ntnmedthe  broker;  "you  don't  suppose  that 
propaly  'a  of  any  use,  do  you?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

"Why?  The  unoimt  's  three  hundred  and  seventy,  odd,"  replied  the  bndcer. 

"Nevermind,"  returned  the  Captain,  though  he  was  evidently  diemayed 
by  the  figures:  "all's  fish  that  comes  to  your  net,  I  suppose?" 

"  Certeinly,"  said  Mr.  Brogley.     "  But  sprats  an't  whales,  you  know." 

The  pluloaophy  of  this  observation  seemed  ta  sbike  the  Captain-  He 
nuniuated  for  a  minute;  eyeing  the  broko',  meanwhile,  as  a  deep  gauus; 
and  then  called  the  instrmnent-maker  aside. 

"Gills,"  said  Captain  Cuttle,  "what's  the  bearings  of  ttiis  business F 
Who's  the  creditor?" 

"Hash!"  returned  the  old  man.  "Come  away.  Don't  speak  before 
Wally.  It 's  a  matter  of  security  for  Waity's  father — on  old  bond,  I  've 
paid  a  good  deal  of  it,  Ned,  but  the  times  are  so  bad  with  me  that  I  can't 
do  more  just  now.  I  've  foreseen  it,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Not  a  word 
before  WaLy,  for  all  the  worUL" 

"You  've  got  »otue  money,  haven't  you?"  whispered  the  Captain. 

"Yes,  yes — oh  yes — I  've  got  some,"  returned  old  Sol,  first  putting  his 
hutds  into  his  empty  poeketa,  and  then  squeeiing  his  Welsh  wig  between 
them,  as  if  he  thought  he  might  wring  some  gold  out  of  it ;  "  but  I — the 
little  I  have  got,  isn't  convertible,  Ned ;  it  can't  be  got  at.  I  hove  been 
trying  to  do  something  with  it  for  Wally,  and  I  'm  old-fashioned,  and 
bdtind  the  time.  It 's  here  and  there,  and — aud,  iu  short,  it  'e  as  good  as 
nowhere,"  said  tlte  old  man,  looking  in  bewilderment  about  him. 

He  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  half-witted  person  who  had  been  hiding  his 
money  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  had  forgotten  where,  that  the  Captain 
followed  his  eyes,  not  without  a  faint  hope  that  he  mi^t  remember  some 
few  hundred  pounds  coocealed  up  the  chimney,  or  down  in  the  cellar. 
Bat  Solomon  Gills  knew  better  than  that. 

"  I  'm  behind  the  time  altt^her,  my  dear  Ned,"  said  Sol,  in  resigned 
despair,  "  a  long  way.  It 's  no  use  my  lagging  on  so  for  behind  it.  The 
stodc  had  better  be  soid — it 's  worth  more  than  this  debt — and  I  had  better 
go  and  die  somewhere,  on  the  balance.  I  haven't  any  energy  left.  I  don't 
understand  things.  This  had  better  be  tHe  end  of  it.  Let  'em  sell  the 
stock  and  take  him  dovrn,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  feebly  to  the  wooden 
midshipman,  "and  let  us  both  be  broken  up  together." 

"  And  what- d'ye  mean  to  do  with  Wal'r?"  said  the  Captain.  "There, 
there  1  Sit  ye  down.  Gills,  sit  ye  dowi^,  and  let  me  think  o'  this.  If  I 
warn't  a  man  on  a  small  annuity,  that  was  large  enough  till  to-day,  I 
hadn't  need  to  think  of  it.  But  you  only  lay  yonr  head  well  to  the  ivind," 
said  the  Captain,  again  administenng  that  unanswerable  piece  of  consola- 
tion, "  and  you  're  all  ri^t !" 

Old  Sol  thanked  him  from  his  heart,  and  went  and  laid  it  against  the 
back  parlor  fire-place  instead. 

Captain  Cuttle  walked  up  and  down  the  shop  for  some  time,  cogitaling 
profbnndly,  and  bringing  hid  bu^y  black  eyebrows  to  bear  so  heavily  on 
ua  nose,  like  clouds  settling  on  a  mountain,  that  Walter  was  afraid  to 
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offer  any  interraption  to  tlie  current  of  his  reflections.  Mr.  Bn^ley,  who 
was  averse  to  beins  an;  constraint  upon  the  puty,  snd  who  had  an  inge- 
nious cost  of  mind,  went,  softly  whistling;  among  the  stock;  rattling 
weather  glasses,  shaking  compasses  as  if  they  were  physic,  catching  up 
keys  with  loadstones,  looking  through  telescopes,  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  globes,  setting  parallel  rulers  astride 
on  to  his  nose,  and  amusing  himself  with  other  philosophical  transactions. 

"Wal'r  I"  said  the  Captain  at  last.    "I  've  got  it. 

"Have  you.  Captain  Cuttle?"  cried  Walter,  with  great  animation. 

"  Come  this  way,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain.  "The  stock  's  one  secu- 
rity.    I  'm  another.    Your  governor  '9  the  man  to  advance  the  hkhmt-" 

"  Mr.  Dombey !"  faltered  Walter. 

The  Captain  nodded  gravely.  "  Look  at  him,"  he  said.  "  Look  at  Gills. 
If  ihxy  was  to  sell  off  theae  things  now,  he  'd  die  of  it.  You  know  he  would. 
We  mustn't  leave  a  stone  unturned — and  there 's  a  stone  for  you." 

"  A  atone !— Mr.  Dombey  i " — faltered  Walter. 

"  You  run  round  to  the  o£ce,  first  of  all,  and  see  if  he 's  there,"  said 
Captain  Cuttle,  clapping  him  on  the  back.     "  Quick  1 " 

Walter  felt  he  must  not-dispute  the  command — a  glance  at  his  uncle 
would  have  determined  him  if  he  had  felt  otherwise — and  disappeared  to 
xecute  it.  He  soon  returned,  out  of  breath,  to  sny  thnt  Mr.  Dombey 
was  not  there.     It  was  Satiirday,  and  he  had  gone  to  Brighton. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Wal'r  1"  said  the  Captain,  who  seemed  to  have  pie- 

fared  himself  for  this  contingency  in  his  absence.    "  We  '11  go  to  Brighton. 
'11  back  you,  my  boy.     I'Ubadt  you,  Wal'r.     We'll  go  to  Brighton  by 
the  afi^noon's  coach." 

IS  the  application  must  be  made  to  Hi.  Dombey  at  all,  whidi  was 
awful  to  thmk  of,  Walter  felt  that  he  woidd  rather  prefer  it  alone  and 
unassisted,  than  backed  by  the  personal  influence  of  Captain  Cuttle,  to 
which  he  hardly  thought  Mr.  Dombey  would  attach  much  weight.  But 
as  the  Captain  appeared  to  be  of  quite  another  opinion,  and  was  bent  upon 
it,  and  as  his  fhendship  was  too  zealous  and  serious  to  be  trifled  with  by 
one  so  much  younger  than  himself,  he  forbore  to  hint  the  least  objection. 
Cuttle,  therefore,  taking  a  hurried  leave  of  Solomon  Gills,  and  returning 
the  ready  money,  the  teaspoons,  the  sugar-tongs,  and  the  silver  watch,  to  his 
pocket— with  a  view,  as  Walter  thought,  with  hotror,  to  making  a  gotgeous 
mipression  on  Mr.  Dombey — bore  him  off  to  the  coach-ofiice,  without  a 
minute's  delay,  and  repeatedly  assured  him,  on  the  road,  that  he  would  stick 
by  him  to  the  last. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COXTAININO   THE    SEftVEL  OF  THE  HIDSHIPMAil's  DISA.3TEB. 

Major  BAoaTOCK,  after  long  and  Arequent  observation  of  Paul,  across 
Princess's  Place,  through  his  double  barrelled  opera  glass ;  and  after  re- 
ceiving many  minute  reports,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  on  that  subject, 
from  the  native  who  kept  hinuelf  in  constant  communication  withMissTox's 
maid  for  that  purpose;  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Dombey,  Sir,  was  a 
man  to  be  known,  and  that  J.  B.  was  the  boy  to  make  his  acquaintuce. 
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AE»  T<XL,  however,  mointaiiiing  her  reserved  behaviour,  and  frigidly 
dec&ung  to  understand  the  Major  whenever  he  called  (which  he  often  did) 
on  any  little  fishing  excursion  connected  with  this  prpject,  the  Mtgor,  in  spite 
oi  his  constituticaial  toughness  and  slyness,  was  fain  to  leave  the  accom- 
plishmcntftf  his  desire  in  some  measure  to  chance,  "which,"  as  he  was  used' 
to  observe  with  chuckles  at  his  club,  "has  been  fifty  to  one  in  bvor  of  JoeyB., 
Sir,  ever  since  his  elder  brother  died  of  Yellow  Jaclc  in  the  West  Indies." 

It  was  some  time  coming  to  his  aid  in  the  present  instance,  but  it  be- 
friended him  at  last.  When  the  dark  servant,  with  fidl  particulnrs, 
reported  Mist  Tox  absent  on  Brighton  service,  the  Major  was  suddenly 
touched  with  affectionate  reminiscences  of  his  friend  Bill  Bitherstone  of 
Bengal,  who  had  written  to  ask  him,  if  he  ever  went  that  way,  to  bestow 
a  call  npon  his  only  son.  But  when  the  some  dork  servant  reported 
Paul  at  Mrs.  Pipehin's,  and  the  Major,  referring  to  the  letter  favored  by 
Master  Bitherstone  on  hia  aniral  in  EngUnd — to  which  he  had  never  had 
the  least  idea  of  paying  any  attention — saw  the  opening  that  presented 
itsdf^  he  was  made  so  rabid  by  the  gont,  with  which  he  happened  to  be  then 
laid  up,  that  he  threw  a  footstool  at  the  dark  seivaut  in  return  for  his  intet* 
ligence,  and  swore  he  would  be  the  death  of  the  rascal  before  he  had  done 
with  him :  which  the  dark  servant  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  beUeve. 

At  Imgth  the  Mtgor  being  released  from  his  fit,  went  one  Saturday 
growling  down  to  Brighton,  with  the  native  behind  him :  apostrophizing 
Miss  Tox  all  the  way,  and  gloating  over  the  prospect  of  carrying  by  storm 
the  disttngoished  Gnead  to  whom  she  attached  so  much  mystery,  and  for 
whom  she  had  deserted  him. 

"  Would  yon.  Ma'am,  would  you  1"  said  the  Major,  straining  with  vin- 
dictiveness,  and  swelling  every  already  swollen  vein  in  hia  head.  "  Would 
yongive  JoeyB.  the  go-by,  Ma'am?  Notyet,  Ma'am,  not  yet!  Damme,  not 
yet,Sir.  Joe  is  awake.  Ma'am.  Bagatock  is  alive.  Sir.  J.  B.  knows  a  move  or 
two.  Ma'am.  Josh  has  his  weatber-eye  open.  Sir.  You'll  find  him  tough. 
Ma'am.     Ton^,  Sir,  tough  is  Joseph.     Tough,  and  de-vil-ish  sly !  " 

And  very  tough  indeed  Master  Bitherstone  found  him,  when  he  took 
that  young  gentleman  out  for  a  walk.  But  the  Major,  with  his  com- 
plexion like  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  his  eyes  like  a  prawn's,  went  roving' 
ahoot,  perfectly  indifferent  to  Master  Bitherstone's  amusement,  and  drag- 
ging luster  Bitherstone  along,  while  he  looked  about  him  high  and  low, 
KIT  Hr.  Dombey  and  his  children. 

In  good  time  the  K^jor,  previously  instructed  by  Mrs.  Pipchin,  spied 
out  Paul  and  Plorence,  and  bore  down  npon  them ;  there  bemg  a  stately 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dombey,  doubtless)  in  their  company.  Charging  with 
Master  Bitherstone  into  the  very  heart  of  the  little  squadron,  it  fell  out,  of 
courae,  that  Master  Bitherstone  spoke  to  Ids  fellow'sufferers.  Upon  that 
the  Major  stopped  to  notice  and  admire  them  ;  remembered  with  amaze- 
mrait  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  to  them  at  his  friend  Miss  Tox's  in 
Princess's  Place  ;  opined  that  Paul  was  a  devilish  fine  fellow,  and  his  own 
little  friend ;  inqnind  if  he  remembered  Joey  B.  the  Major ;  and  finally, 
with  a  sndden  recollection  of  the  conventionalities  of  life,  turned  and 
q>ologised  to  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Bat  my  little  friend  here,  Sir,"  said  the  Mqjor,  "makes  a  boy  of 
me  again.  An  old  soldier,  Sir — Major  Baptock,  at  your  service— is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it."     Here  the  Mtgor  lifted  his  hat.     "  Damme,  Sir," 
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cried  the  Uaj(»r  with  sudden  warmth,  "  I  envy  you."  Theo  he  recol- 
lMt«d  himself,  and  added,  "  Excuse  my  freedom." 

Mr.  Dorabey  begged  he  wouldn't  mention  it. 

"An  old  campaigner,  Sir,"  said  the  Miqor,  "a  nnoke.4ried,  snn- 
bumt,  uaed-up,  invalided  old  dog  of  a  Major,  Sir,  waa  not  afraid  of  being 
condemned  for  hia  whim  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Sombey.  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  Mr.  Dombey,  I  believe  P  " 

"I  ant  the  present  unworthy  represratative  of  that  name,  'iS^or," 
returned  Mr.  Dombey, 

"  By  G — ,  Sir  !  "  said  the  Mqor,  "  it 's  a  great  name.  It  'a  a  name. 
Sir,"  said  the  Major  firmly,  as  if  he  defied  Mr.  Dombey  to  conb^ot 
him,  and  would  feel  it  his  painful  duty  to  bully  tiim  if  he  did,  "  that  is 
known  and  hononied  in  the  British  poasesBions  abroad.  It  is  a  name. 
Sir,  that  a  nun  is  proud  to  recognise.  There  is  nothing  adulatory  in 
Joseph  Bagstock,  Sir.  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  obaerved  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  '  there  ia  no  adulation  in  Joey.  He  is  a  plain 
dd  soldier  is  Joe.  He  is  tou^i  to  a  fault  is  Joseph:'  butit'sa  greatname. 
Sir.     By  the  Lord,  it's  a  great  name !  "  said  the  Major,  solemnly. 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  rate  it  higher  than  it  dcaerres  perhaps, 
M^or,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey, 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Mqor.  "My  little  friend  here.  Sir,  will  certify  for 
Joseph  Bngstock  that  he  is  a  thorough-going,  downright,  plain-spoken, 
old  Trump,  Sir,  and  nothing  more.  That  boy.  Sir,"  said  the  Major  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  will  live  in  liistory.  That  boy,  Sir,  is  not  a  common  pro- 
duction.    Take  care  of  him,  Mr.  Dombey." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  would  endeavour  to  do  so. 

"  Here  is  a  boy  here.  Sir,"  pursned  the  Major,  confidentially,  and  giving 
him  n  throat  with  his  cane.  "  Son  of  Bitherstone  of  Bengal.  Bill  Bither- 
stone  formerly  of  ours.  That  boy's  father  and  myself.  Sir,  were  sworn  friends. 
"Wherever  you  went,  Sir,  you  beard  of  nothing  but  Bill  Bithsratone  and 
Joe  Bagstock.  Am  I  blind  to  that  boy's  defects  ?  By  no  means.  He's 
a  fool,  Sir." 

Mr.  Dombey  glanced  at  the  libelled  Master  Bitherstonc  of  whom  he 
knew  at  least  as  much  as  the  Major  did,  and  said,  in  quite  a  complacent 
manner,  "  Beallyf  " 

"  That  i«  what  he  is,  Sir,"  said  the  Major.  "  He 's  a  fool.  Joe 
Bagstock  never  minces  matters.  The  son  of  my  old  friend  Bill  Bither- 
stone  of  Bengal,  ia  a  boni  fool.  Sir."  Here  the  Major  laughed  till  he  was 
almost  black.  "My  little  friend  is  destined  for  a  public  school,  I  pre- 
sume, Mr,  Dombey  ?  "  said  the  Major  when  he  had  recovered. 

"I  am  not  quite  decided,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey.  "I  think  not. 
He  is  delicate." 

"  If  he 's  delicate,  Sir,"  said  the  Mi^or,  "  you  are  right.  None  but 
the  tough  fellows  could  Eve  through  it.  Sir,  at  Sandhurst.  Wc  put  each 
other  to  the  torture  there,  Sir.  We  roasted  the  new  fellows  at  a  slow 
fire,  and  hung  'em  out  of  a  three  pair  of  stairs  window,  with  tleir  headjs 
downwards.  Joseph  Bagstock,  Sir,  was  held  out  of  window  by  the  heela 
of  his  boots,  for  thirteen  minutes  by  the  college  clock." 

The  Major  might  have  appealed  to  his  countenance  in  corroboration  of 
this  story.     It  certainly  looked  as  if  he  had  hung  out  a  httie  too  long. 

"  But  it  made  us  what  we  were,  Sir,"^d  the  Miyor,  settlii^  his  shirt 
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frSL  "  We  were  iron,  Bir,  and  it  forged  us.  Are  you  remajmng  here, 
Mr.  DombeyP" 

"  I  gencniDy  came  down  once  o-week,  Mqor,"  retnmed  that  gentleman. 
"  1 8ta<r  at  the  Bedfwd." 

"  I  shall  hove  the  honor  of  calling  at  the  Bedfoi'd,  Sir,  if  you  '11  permit 
me,"  said  the  Uajor.  "  Jaej  B.,  Sir,  ia  not  in  general  a  calling  man,  but 
Hr.  Dombey's  is  not  a  common  name.  I  am  mueh  indebted  to  my  little 
friend.  Sir,  for  the  honor  of  this  introduction." 

iix.  Dombey  made  a  very  gracious  neply ;  and  Mqjor  Bagstock,  hsring 
patted  Paul  on  the  head,  and  said  of  Florence  that  her  eyes  would 
play  the  Devil  with  the  youngsters  befoi-e  long- — "and  the  oldsters  too. 
Sir,  if  you  come  to  that,"  added  the  Major,  chuckling  very  much — stin'ed 
np  Master  Bitberstone  with  his  walking-atick,  and  departed  with  that 
young  gentleman,  nt  a  kind  of  half-trot ;  rolling  bis  head  and  coupling 
with  great   dignity,   as  he   ata^ered  away,   with  his  lege  very  wide 


In  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  the  Mi^r  afterwards  called  on  Mt. 
Don^>ey ;  and  Mr.  Dombey,  having  referred  to  the  anny  list,  afterwards 
called  on  the  Mqor.  Then  the  M^jor  called  at  Mr.  Dombey's  house  in. 
town ;  and  came  down  again,  in  the  same  coach  as  Mr.  Dombey.  In 
short,  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Mqor  got  on  uncommonly  well  together, 
and  uncommonly  fast  t  and  Mr.  Dombey  observed  of  the  Major,  to  his 
sister,  that  besides  being  quite  a  military  man  he  was  really  something 
more,  as  he  had  a  very  admirable  idea  of  the  importance  of  things  uncon- 
nected with  his  own  profession. 

At  length  Mr.  Dombey,  bringing  down  Misa  Tox  and  Mrs.  Chick  to  see 
the  children,  and  finding  the  Major  again  at  Brighton,  invited  bim  to 
dinner  at  the  Bedford,  and  comphmented  Misa  Tox  highly,  beforehand, 
on  her  neighbour  and  acquaintance.  Notwithstanding  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart  which  these  Elusions  occasioned  her,  they  were  anything  but 
disagreeable  to  Miss  Tor,  as  they  enabled  her  to  be  extremely  interesting, 
and  to  manifest  an  occasional  incoherence  and  distraction  which  she  was 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  display.  The  Major  gave  her  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  exhibiting  this  emotion :  being  profuse  in  his  complomts,  at 
dinner,  rf  her  desertion  of  him  and  Princess's  Place  ;  and  as  he  appeared  to 
derive  great  enjoyment  from  making  them,  they  all  got  on  very  weU. 

None  the  worse  on  account  of  the  llilsjor  takii^;  chsi^  of  the  whole 
conversation,  and  showing  as  great  an  appetite  in  that  respect  as  in  T^;aid 
of  the  TaiioUH  dainties  on  the  table,  among  which  lie  may  be  almost  said 
to  hare  wallowed :  greatly  to  the  aggravation  of  his  inflammatory  ten- 
dendes.  Mr.  Dombey's  habitual  silence  and  reserve  yielding  readily  to 
this  usurpation,  the  Major  felt  that  he  was  coming  out  and  shining: 
and  in  the  flow  of  spirits  thus  engendered,  rang  such  an  infinite  number 
of  new  changes  on  his  own  name  that  he  quite  astonished  himself.  In  a 
word,  they  were  all  very  well  pleased.  Tiie  Major  was  considered  to 
possess  an  ineihauatibte  fund  of  conversation;  and  when  he  took  a  late 
farewell,  after  a  long  rubber,  Mr.  Dombey  agrun  complimented  the  blushing 
Miss  Tox  on  her  neighbour,  and  acquaintance. 

But  all  the  way  home  to  his  own  hotel,  the  Major  incessantly  said  to 
himself,  and  of  himself,  "  Sly,  Sir — siy,  Sir — de-vil-ish  sly !  "  And  when 
he  got  there,  sat  down  in  a  cJiair,  and  fell  into  a  silent  fit  of  laughter. 
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with  v\dA  he  was  aometimes  seized,  and  vbich  was  always  particokrly 
awful.  It  held  him  so  long  'on  tlus  occasion  that  the  dark  Berrnnt, 
who  stood  watching  him  tit  a  distance,  but  dared  not  for  his  liJe  approach, 
twice  or  thrice  gave  him  over  for  lost.  His  whole  form,  but  especially  his 
foce  and  head,  dilated  beyond  all  former  experience ;  and  presented  to 
the  dark  roan's  view,  nothing  but  a  heaving  mass  of  indigo.  At  length 
he  burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  congbing,  and  when  that  was  a  little 
better  burst  into  such  ^aculations  as  the  following : 

"  Would  you,  Ma'am,  would  you  P  Mrs.  Dombey,  ^  Ma'am  ?  I  think 
not,  Ma'am.  Not  while  Joe  B.  cau  put  a  s^ke  in  your  wheel,  Ma'am. 
J.  B.'s  even  with  you  now.  Ma'am.  He  isn't  altogether  bowled  out, 
yet.  Sir,  isn't  Bagstock.  She  'a  deep  Sir,  deep,  but  Josh  is  deeper.  Wide 
awake  is  old  Joe — broad  awake,  and  staring,  Sirl"  There  was  no  doubt 
of  this  last  assertion  being  true,  snd  to  a  veiy  fearful  extent ;  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  during  the  greater  port  of  that  night,  which  the  M^jor 
chiefly  passed  in  similar  exclamations,  diversified  with  fits  of  coughing 
and  choking  that  startled  the  whole  house. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  this  occasion  (being  SonJayl  when,  as  Mr. 
Dombey,  Mrs.  Chick,  and  Miss  Tox  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  still  eulo- 
gizing the  Major,  Florence  came  running  in :  her  face  suffused  with  a 
bright  color,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  joyfiilly  ;  and  cried, 

"Papa!  Papa!     Here 's  Walter  !  and  he  won't  come  in." 

"Who?"  cried  Mr>  Dorabey.  "  What  does  she  mean  P  What  is  this?" 

"  Walter,  Papa,"  said  Florence  timidly ;  sensible  of  having  approached 
the  presence  with  too  much  familiarity.    "  Who  found  me  when  I  was  lost." 

"Does  she  mean  young  Gay,  Louisa?"  inquired  Mr.  Dombey,  knitting 
his  brows.  "  Really,  this  child's  manners  have  become  very  boisterous. 
She  cannot  mean  young  Gay,  I  tliink.     See  what  it  is,  will  you." 

Mrs.  Chick  hurried  into  the  passage,  and  returned  with  the  information 
that  it  was  young  Gray,  accompanied  by  a  very  strange-looking  person; 
and  that  young  Gay  said  he  would  not  take  the  lib^y  of  coming  in, 
hearing  Mr.  Dombey  was  at  breiikfagt,  but  would  wait  until  Mr.  Dombey 
should  sigui^  that  he  might  approach. 

"Tellthehoy  to  comeinnow,  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "Now,  G«y,whatis 
thematterP   Who  sent  you  down  here  P    Was  there  nobody  else  to  come?" 

"  I  beg  your  .pardon.  Sir,"  returned  Walter.  "  I  have  not  been  sent. 
I  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come  on  my  own  account,  which  I  hope  you  '11 
pardon  when  I  mention  the  cause." 

But  Mr.  Dombey,  without  attending  to  what  he  said,  was  looking 
impatiently  on  either  side  of  him  (as  if  he  were  a  pillar  in  his  way)  at 
some  object  behind. 

"What's  that?"  said  Mr.  DombCT.  "Who  is  that?  I  think  you 
have  mode  some  mistake  in  the  door,  sir." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  very  sorry  to  intrude  with  any  one.  Sir,"  cried  Walter, 
hastih:  "but  this  is — this  is  Captain  Cuttle,  Sir." 

"  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  observed  the  Captain  in  a  deep  voice  :  "  stand  by!" 

At  the  same  time  the  Captain,  coming  a  little  further  in,  brought  out 
his  wide  suit  of  blue,  bis  conspicuous  shirt-collar,  and  his  knobby  nose  in 
full  relief,  and  stood  bowing  to  Mr.  Dombey,  and  waving  his  hook  |»oUt«Iy 
to  the  ladies,  with  the  hard  glased  hat  in  lus  one  hand,  and  a  red  equatOT 
round  his  ii^  which  it  had  newly  imprinted  there. 
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Mr.  Doiobey  regarded  this  phenomenon  witb  Bmazement  nnd  indigna- 
tioD,  and  seemed  by  his  looks  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Chick  niul  MissTox 
against  it.  Little  Paul,  who  had  come  in  after  Florence,  backed  towards 
Miss  Tox  as  the  Captain  waved  his  hook,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

"Now,  Gay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.    "What  have  you  got  to  »ay  to  me?" 

Again  the  Captain  observed,  as  a  general  opening  of  the  conversation 
that  could  not  fail  to  propitiate  all  parties,  "  Wal'r,  stand  by  !" 

"  I  am  o&oid.  Sir,'  b^n  Walter,  trembling,  and  looking  down  at  the 
ground,  "  that  I  take  a  very  great  liberty  in  coming — indeed,  I  am  sure  I 
do.  I  should  hardly  have  had  the  courage  to  ask  to  see  you.  Sir,  even  after 
coming  down,  I  am  a&aid,  if  I  had  not  overtaken  TtUsa  Dombey,  and" — 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  following  his  eyes  as  be  glanced  at  the 
attentive  norence,  and  frowning  unconscdously  as  she  encouraged  iiin?  with 
a  smile.     "  Go  on,  if  you  please." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  observed  the  Captain,  considering  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  a 
pointofgoodbreeding,  tOBuppOTtMr.Dombey.  "Wellsaid!  Goon,Wal'r." 

Captain  Cuttle  ought  to  have  been  withered  by  the  look  which  Mr. 
Dombey  bestowed  upon  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his  patronage.  But 
quite  innocent  of  this,  he  dosed  one  eye  in  reply,  and  gave  Mr.  Dombey 
to  understand,  by  certain  significant  motions  of  his  bool^  that  Walter  was 
a  litUe  bashful  at  first,  and  might  be  expected  to  come  out  shortly. 

"  It  u  entirely  a  private  and  personal  matter,  that  has  brought  me  here, 
Sir,"  continued  Walter,  faltering,  "  and  Capttun  Cuttle — ." 

"  Here  1"  interposed  the  Captain,  as  an  assurance  that  he  was  at  hand, 
and  might  be  rdied  upon. 

"Who  is  a  very  old  &iend  of  my  poor  unde's,  and  a  most  excellent 
man.  Sir,"  pursued  Walter,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  entreaty  in  the 
Gaptain'a  behalf,  "  was  so  good  as  to  offer  to  come  with  me,  which  I 
could  hardly  refiise." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  observed  the  Captain  complacently.  "  Of  course  not. 
No  call  for  refusing.     Go  on,  Wal'r." 

"  And  therefore,  Sir,"  said  Walter,  venturing  to  meet  Mr.  Dombey's 
eye,  and  proceeding  with  better  courage  in  the  very  desperation  of  the 
case,  now  that  there  was  no  avoiding  it,  "  therefore  I  have  come,  with 
him.  Sir,  to  say  that  my  poor  old  uncle  is  in  very  great  affliction  and  dis- 
tras.  That,  through  the  gradual  losa  of  his  business,  and  not  being  able 
to  make  a.pOTment,  the  apprehension  of  which  has  weighed  very  heavily 
upon  hismim^  months  and  months,  as  indeed  I  know.  Sir,  he  has  an  exe- 
cution in  his  house,  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  all  he  has,  and  breaking  his 
heart.  And  that  if  you  woold,  in  your  kindness,  and  in  your  old  knowledge 
of  him  as  a  respectable  man,  do  anything  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
Sir,  we  never  could  thank  you  enough  for  it." 

Walter's  eyes  filled  witb  tears  as  be  spoke  ;  and  so  did  those  of  Florence. 
Her  father  saw  them  ^teuing,  though  he  appeared  to  look  ot  Walter  only. 

"  It  is  a  very  large  sum.  Sir,"  said  Walter.  "  More  than  three  hundred 
pounds.  My  uncle  is  quite  beaten  down  by  his  misfortune,  it  lies  so  heavy  on 
turn ;  and  is  qnite  unable  to  do  anything  for  his  own  relief.  He  doesn't  even 
know  yet,  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you.  You  would  wish  me  to  say. 
Sir,"  added  Walter,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "exactly  what  it  is  I 
want.  I  really  don't  know.  Sir.  Iliere  is  my  unde's  stock,  on  which 
I  believe  I  may  say,  confidently,  there  are  no  other  demands ;  and  there  is 
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Cnptain  Cuttle,  wko  would  wish  to  be  security  too.  I — I  baldly  like  to 
meutioD,"  said  Wniter,  "  such  eamingB  as  mine ;  but  if  you  would  allow 
tbcm — accumulate — payment — advance — uncle — fhig^,  lionoroble,  old 
man."  Walter  trailal  off,  througli  these  broken  sentences,  into  silence; 
and  stood,  with  downcast  head,  boTore  his  employer. 

Considering  this  a  &Tourabie  moment  for  the  display  of  the  valuables. 
Captain  Cuttle  advanced  to  the  table ;  and  clearing  a  space  amonj^  the  break- 
iast^^nips  at  Ifr.  Domb^s  etbov,  produced  the  siiTer  watch,  the  ready 
money,  the  tmspoons,  and  the  sngar-tongs ;  and  piling  them  up  into  a  heap 
that  they  might  look  as  precious  as  possible,  delivered  himself  of  these  words : 

"  Half  a  loaf's  better  than  no  bread,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good 
with  crumbs.  There  's  a  few.  Annuity  of  one  hundred  pound  prannum 
also  ready  to  be  made  over.  If  there  is  a  man  chodc  full  of  science  in  the 
world,  it 's  old  Sol  Gills.  If  there  is  a  lad  of  promise — one  flowing," 
added  the  Captun,  in  one  of  his  happy  quotations,  "  with  milk  and  honey 
-Mt  'b  his  nevy  1  " 

The  Cftptam  then  withdrew  to  his  former  plac«,  where  he  stood 
arranging  his  scattered  locks  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  given  the 
&iislmig  touch  to  a  difficult  performance. 

When  Walter  ceased  to  speak,  Mr.  Dombej's  eyes  were  attracted  to 
little  Panl,  who,  sedng  his  sister  hanging  down  her  head  and  silent^ 
weeping,  in  her  commiseration  for  the  distress  she  had  beard  deseribea, 
went  over  to  her,  and  tried  to  comjbrt  her:  looking  at  Walter  and  his 
father,  as  he  did  so,  with  a  lery  expressire  face.  After  the  momentaiy 
distraction'  of  Captain  Cuttle's  address,  which  he  r^arded  with  lofty  indif- 
ference, Mr.  Pombey  a^ain  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  son,  and  sat  steadily 
r^arding  the  ckild,  for  some  moments,  in  silence. 

"  What  was  this  debt  eontfacted  for  ?  "  asked  tSx.  Domb^,  at  Imgth. 
"Who  is  the  creditor?" 

"  He  don't  know,"  replied  the  Captain,  putting  his  hand  on  Welter's 
shoulder.  "  I  do.  It  came  of  hoping  a  man  that's  dead  now,  and  that's 
cost  my  friend  OiUe  many  a  hundred  pound  already.  Hotc  partioalars  in 
private,  if  agreeable." 

"People  who  have  enongh  to  do  to  hold  their  own  way,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  unobservant  of  the  Captain's  myst«rkms  signs  betond  Walter,  and 
still  looking  at  his  son,  "  had  letter  be  content  with  th«r  own  obligations 
and  difBcnlties,  and  not  increase  them  by  engaging  for  other  men.  It  is  tni 
act  of  dishonesty,  and  presumption  too, '  said  Mr.  Dombey,  sternly;  "  great 
presumption ;  for  the  wealthy  could  do  no  more.     Paul,  come  here  I " 

The  child  obeyed :  and  Mr.  Dombey  took  him  on  his  knee. 

"  If  you  had  money  now — "  said  Mr.  Dombey.     "  Look  a€  me  !  " 

Paul,  whose  eyes  had  wandarod  to  his  siater,  and  to  Walter,  looked  his 
father  in  the  face. 

" If  you  had  money  now,"  said  Mr.  Dombey;  "as  much  money  as 
young  Oay  has  talked  about ;  what  would  you  do?" 

"  Give  it  to  his  old  uncle,"  returned  Paul. 

"Lend  it  to  his  old  nude,  ehP"  retorted  Mr.  Dombey.  "Weill 
When  you  are  old  enmigh,  you  know,  yon  will  share  my  money,  and 
we  shall  use  it  together." 

"Dombey  and  Son,"  interrupted  Paid,  who  had  been  tutored  early  in 
the  phrase. 
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"  Dombey  and  Son,"  n^Mated  his  father.  "  Would  you  like  to  begin 
to  be  Dombey  and  Son,  now,  and  lend  this  money  to  yonng  Gay's  uncieV" 

"  Oh !  if  yon  please.  Papa ! "  «aid  Paul ;  "  and  80  would  Florence." 

"  Girls,"  eaid  Mr.  Dombey,  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  Dombey  and  Son. 
Would yoK  like  it?" 

"Yes,  F&pa,  yes  I" 

"Then  you  shall  do  it,"  returned  hia  father.  "And  you  see,  Paul,"  he 
added,  dropping  hia  voice,  "bow  powerful  money  is,  and  how  anxious 
peof^  are  to  get  it.  Yonng  Gray  comes  all  this  way  to  beg  for  money,  and 
Tou,  who  are  so  ^nd  and  great,  having  got  it,  are  going  to  let  him  have 
it,  as  ft  great  favor  and  obligation." 

Paul  turned  up  the  old  face  for  a  moment,  iu  which  there  was  a  sharp 
nnderetanding  of  the  refeience  oonveyed  in  these  words :    but  it  was  a 
yoong  and  chddish  face  immediately  niterwards,  when  he  slipped  down  * 
from  his  father's  knee,  and  ran  to  teU  Florence  not  to  cry  any  more,  for  he 
was  gomg  to  let  young  0^  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Dombey  t)ira  turned  to  a  side-table,  and  wrote  a  note  and  sealed  it. 
Dming  the  intoral,  Paul  and  Florence  whispered  to  Walter,  and  Captain 
Cuttle  beamed  on  the  three,  with  such  aspiring  and  inefiably  presumptuoua 
thoughts  as  Mr.  Dombey  never  could  have  believed  in.  The  note  being 
finished,  Ur.  Dombey  turned  round  to  his  former  place,  and  held  it  ont  to 
Waltor. 

"  Giive  that,"  he  said,  "  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  to  Mr. 
Catker.  He  will  immediately  take  care  that  one  of  my  people  releases 
your  Tmde  from  his  present  position,  by  paying  the  amount  at  issue ;  and 
that  BOfAt  arrffDgements  are  made  for  ito  repayment  as  may  be  consistent 
witb  yonr  uncle's  (sronmataiiceB.  You  will  oonsider  that  this  is  done 
for  you  by  Muter  Paul." 

Wdter,  in  the  emotion  of  holding  in  his  hand  the  means  of  releasing 
Us  good  nnole  from  bis  troable,  wonld  have  endeavoured  to  express  some- 
thii^  of  his  gratitude  and  joy.     But  Mr.  Dombey  stopped  him  short. 

"YonwillconriderthatitiB  done,"  he  repeated,  "by  Master  Paul.  I  have 
e^lained  that  to  him,  and  he  understands  it.     I  wish  no  more  to  be  said." 

Aa  be  motJoned  towards  the  door,  Walter  could  only  bow  his  head  and 
retire.   Miss  Tax,  seeing  that  the  Captain  appeared  about  to  do  the  same, 


Hy  dear  Sii,"  she  said,  addressing  Mr.  Dombey,  at  whose  munificeuoe 
both  she  and  Mrs.  Chit^  w»e  shedding  tears  oopioualy  ;  "  I  think  yon  have 
overlooked  something.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Dombey,  I  think,  in  the  nobility  of 
jow  charactar,  smd  its  exalted  scope,  you  have  omitted  a  matter  of  detail." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Tox  I"  said  Mir.  Dombey. 

"  The  gentleman  with  the Instrument,"  pursued  Miss  Tox,  glsMcing 

Rt  Cmtain  Cnttle,  "  hae  left  upon  the  table,  at  yonr  elbow " 

"  Good  Heaven  I"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  sweeping  the  Captain's  property 
&Qmfaim,'aaif  itwere  so  much  crumb  indeed.  "Take  these  things  awsf. 
I  ffln  oUiged  to  you.  Miss  Tox ;  it  is  like  your  usual  discreti<»i.  Have 
the  goodnesa  to  t^e  ^se  things  away.  Sir  1" 

Captain  Cuttle  felt  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  But  he  was  so 
nncfa  Btnu^  by  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Dombey,  in  refusing  treasures 
lying  hMf)ed  iqt  to  his  hand,  tiiat  when  he  had  deposited  tbe  teaspoons 
and  sugar-tongs  in  one  pocket,  and  the  ready  money  in  another,  and  had 
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lowered  the  great  watch  down  slowly  into  its  proper  vault,  he  oould  not 
refrain  from  seizing  that  gentleman's  right  hand  in  his  own  solitary  left, 
and  while  be  held  it  open  with  hia  powerful  fingra^,  bringiag  the  hoolc 
down  upon  ita  palm  in  a  transport  of  admiration.  At  this  toum  of  norm 
feeling  and  cola  iron,  Mr.  Dombey  shivered  all  over. 

Captain  Cuttle  then  kissed  his  hook  to  the  ladies  several  times,  with  great 
elegance  and  gallantry ;  and  having  taken  a  particular  leave  of  Paul  and 
Florence,  accompanied  Walter  ont  of  the  room.  Florence  was  msning 
after  them  in  the  earnestness  of  her  heart,  to  send  some  mess^  to  old 
Sol,  when  Mr.  Dombey  called  her  back,  and  bade  her  stay  where  she  was. 

"  Will  yon  never  be  a  Dombey,  my  dear  child !"  said  Mrs.  Chid^  with 
pathetic  leproachfulness. 

"  Dear  Aunt,"  said  Florence.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  am  so 
'  thankful  to  Papa ! " 

She  would  have  nm  and  thrown  her  arms  about  his  neti  if  she  had 
dared ;  but  as  she  did  not  dare,  she  glanced  with  tiiankful  eyes  towards 
him,  as  he  sat  musbg ;  sometimes  bestowing  on  uneasy  dance  on  ber,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  watching  Paul,  who  walked  about  the  room  with  the 
new-blown  dignity  of  having  let  young  Gay  have  the  money. 

And  young  Gny — Walter — what  of  him  ? 

He  was  oveijoyed  to  purge  the  old  man's  hearth  from  bailiffs  and 
brokers,  and  to  hurry  back  to  his  imcle  with  the  good  tidings.  He  was 
oveijoyed  to  have  it  all  arranged  and  settled  neit  day  before  noon ;  and  to 
sit  down  at  evening  in  the  little  back  parlor  with  old  Sol  and  Captain 
Cuttle ;  and  to  see  the  instrument-maker  already  reviving,  and  hopeful  for 
the  future,  and  feeling  that  the  wooden  midshipman  was  his  own  again. 
But  without  the  least  impeachment  of  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dombey,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Walter  was  humbled  and  cast  down.  It  is  when 
our  budding  hopes  are  nipped  beyond  recovery  by  some  rough  wind,  that 
we  are  the  most  disposed  to  picture  to  ourselves  wluit  flowers  they  might 
have  borne,  if  they  had  flourished;  and  now,  when  Walter  felt  himself  cut  off 
from  that  great  Dombey  height,  by  the  depth  of  a  new  and  terrible  tumble, 
and  felt  that  all  his  old  wild  fancies  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds  in  the 
fall,  he  began  to  suspect  that  they  might  have  led  him  on  to  harmless 
visions  of  aspiring  to  Horence  in  the  remote  distance  of  time. 

The  Captain  viewed  the  subject  in  quite  a  different  light.  He  appeared 
to  entertain  a  belief  that  the  interview  at  which  he  had  assisted  was  so 
very  satLsfactory  and  encouraging,  as  to  be  only  a  step  or  two  removed  from 
a  regular  betrothal  of  Florence  to  Walter  j  and  that  the  late  transaction 
had  immensely  forwarded,  if  not  thoroughly  established,  the  Whittinf;- 
tonian  hopes.  Stimulated  by  this  conviction,  and  by  the  improvement  xa 
the  spirits  of  his  old  friend,  and  by  his  own  consequent  gaiety,  he  6ven 
attempted,  in  favouring  them  with  the  ballad  of  "  Lovely  Peg"  for  the 
third  time  in  one  evening,  to  make  an  extemporaneous  substitntion  of  the 
name  "  Fbrence"  ;  bnt  finding  this  difficult,  on  account  of  the  word  P^ 
invariably  rhyming  to  leg  ^  which  personal  beauty  the  original  was 
described  as  having  exc3led  all  competitors),  he  bit  upon  the  happy 
thought  of  changing  it  to  Fie — e — eg ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  an 
nndmeaa  almost  supernatural,  and  a  voice  quite  vociferous,  notwithstanding 
that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  he  must  seek  the  abode  of  the 
dreadful  Mrs.  MacStinger. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 
pawl's  introduction  to  a  N] 


M&9.  PiFCBlN'a  constitution  was  made  of  such  hard  metal,  iu  spjte  of 
its  liability  to  the  fleshly  wealcnesses  of  standing  in  need  of  repose  after 
chops,  and  of  requiring  to  be  coaxed  to  ali^ep  hy  the  soporific  agency  of 
sweetbreads,  that  it  utteriy  set  at  naught  the  predictions  of  Mrs.  Wickam, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  decline.  Yet,  as  Paul's  rapt  interest  in  the 
old  lady  continued  unabated,  Mrs.  ^ickam  would  not  budge  an  inch 
from  the  position  she  had  taken  np.  Fortifying  and  entrenching  herself 
on  the  strong  ground  of  her  uncle's  Betsey  Jane,  she  advised  Miss  Berry,  as 
a  friend,  to  prepare  herself  for  the  worst;  and  forewarned  her  that  her  aunt 
might,  at  any  time,  be  expected  to  go  off  suddenly,  like  a  powdcr-miU. 

Poor  Berry  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  drudged  and  slaved  awny  as 
naual ;  perfectly  convinced  t^t  Mrs.  Fipchin  was  one  of  the  most  meri- 
torious persons  in  the  norld,  aud  making  every  day  innumerable  sacriticea 
of  herself  upon  the  altar  of  tjiat  noble  old  woman.  But  all  these  immola- 
tions of  Berry  were  somehow  carried  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Pipchiii, 
by  Hrs.  Fipchiu's  friends  and  admirers ;  and  were  made  to  harmonise  with, 
and  carry  out,  that  melancholy  fact  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Pipchin  having 
broken  his  heart  in  the  Peruvian  mines. 

For  example,  there  was  an  honest  grocer  and  general  dealer  in  the 
retail  line  of  business,  between  whom  and  ^Mxs.  Pipchin  there  was  a  small 
memorandum  book,  with  a  greasy  red  cover,  perpetually  in  question,  and 
eonceming  which  divers  secret  councils  and  conferences  were  contiuusUy 
being  held  between  the  parties  to  the  register,  on  the  mat  in  the  passage, 
and  with  closed  doors  in  the  parlour.  Nor  were  there  wanting  dark  hints 
from  Master  Bitherstone  (whose  temper  had  been  mode  revengeful  by  the 
solar  heats  of  India  acting  on  his  blood),  of  balances  imsettlcd,  and  of  n 
fajlore,  on  one  occasion  within  his  memory,  in  the  supply  of  moist  sugar 
at  tea-time.  This  grocer  being  a  bachelor  and  not  a  man  who  looked 
upon  the  surface  for  beauty,  had  once  mode  honourable  offers  for  the  hand 
of  Berry,  which  Mrs.  Pipchin  liad,  with  contumely  and  scorn,  rejected. 
Eyerybody  said  how  kudable  this  .woa  in  Mrs.  Pipchin,  relict  of  a  man 
who  had  ied  rf  the  Peruvian  mines;  and  what  a  staunch,  high,  independent 
spirit,  the  old  lady  had.  But  nobody  said  anything  about  poor  Berry,  who 
cried  for  six  weeks  (being  soundly  rated  by  her  good  aunt  all  the  time), 
and  limned  into  a  state  of  hopeless  apinsterhood. 

"Berry's  very  fond  of  you,  ain't  sheP"  Paul  once  asked  Mrs.  Pipchin 
when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire  with  the  cat. 

"  Tea,"  said  Mrs.  Hpchin, 

"WhyP"  asked  Paul. 

"  Why  ! ' '  returned  the  disconcerted  old  lady.  "  How  can  you  ask  sucli 
things.  Sir  1  why  are  yon  fond  of  your  sister  Piorence  P  " 

"Because  she  's  very  good,"  said  Paul.    "There  's  nobody  like  Florence." 

"Weill"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin  shortly,  "and  there's  nobody  like  me, 
I  suppose." 
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"Ain't  there  really  though P"  asked  Paul,  leaiung  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  looking  at  her  very  hard. 

"  Ko,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  obaerred  Paul,  Tabbing  his  hands  thoughtfully. 
"  That 's  a  Tery  good  thing." 

Mrs.  Pipchin  didn't  dare  to  aak  him  why,  lest  she  should  receire  some 
perfectly  annihilating  answer.  But  as  a  compensation  to  her  wounded 
feelings,  she  harassed  Master  Bitherstone  to  that  extent  until  bed-time, 
that  he  began  that  vety  night  to  make  arrangementH  for  an  oTerland  re- 
turn to  India,  by  secreting  from  his  supper  a  qiurt«r  of  a  round  of  bread 
and  a  fragment  of  moist  Butch  cheese,  as  the  beginning  of  a  stodt  of  pro- 
vision to  support  him  on  the  voyage. 

Mrs.  Pipchin  had  kept  watch  and  ward  over  little  Paul  and  his  siatCT, 
for  nearly  twelve  months.  They  had  been  home  twice,  bnt  only  for  a  few 
days ;  and  had  been  constant  in  their  weekly  visits  to  Mr.  Dombey  at  the 
hotcL  By  little  and  little  Paul  had  grown  stronger,  and  had  become  aUe  to 
dispeusewithhiscarriage;  though  he  still  looked  thin,  and  delicate;  and  atiD 
remained  the  same  old,  quiet,  dreamy  child,  that  he  had  been  when  first 
consigned  to  Mrs.  Pipdiin  a  care-  One  Satnrday  afternoon,  it  dusk,  great 
consternation  was  occasioned  in  the  castle  by  the  unlooked-for  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Dombey  as  a  visitor  to  Mrs.  Pipdiin.  The  population  of  the 
parlonr  was  immediately  swept  up-stairs  as  on  the  wings  M  a  whirlwind, 
and  after  much  slamming  of  bedroom  doors,  and  trampling  ov^head,  and 
some  knocking  about  of  Master  Bitherstone  by  Mrs.  Pipchin,  as  a  relief 
to  the  perturbation  of  her  Spirits,  the  black  bombazeen  garments  of  the 
worthy  old  lady  darkened  the  audience-chamber  where  Mr.  Dombey  was 
contemplating  the  vacant  arm-chair  of  his  son  and  heir. 

"  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  How  do  you  do  ?" 

"Thank  yon.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  "I  am  pret^  well,  considering." 

'Mjs.  Pipchin  always  used  that  form  of  words.  It  meant,  considering 
her  virtues,  sacrifices,  and  so  forth. 

"  I  can't  exjiect,  Sir,  to  be  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  taking  a  chair, 
and  fetching  her  breath ;  "  but  such  health  as  I  have,  I  am  grateful  for." 

Mr.  Dombey  inclined  bis  head  with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  patron,  who 
Mi  that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  he  paid  so  mudi  a  quarter. 
After  a  moment's  silence  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  Mrs.  Pipchin,  I  have  token  the  liberty  of  calling,  to  consult  you  in 
reference  to  my  son.  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do  so  for  some  time 
past ;  but  have  deferred  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  his  health 
might  be  thoroughly  re-established.  You  have  no  misgivings  on  that  sub- 
ject Mrs.  KprfiinP'' 

"  Brighton  has  proved  very  beneficial.  Sir,"  returned  Hra.  Kpchin. 
"  Yen  benefldal,  indeed." 

"  I  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "his  remaining  at  Brighton." 

Mrs.  PijpchJn  rubl)ed  her  hands,  and  bent  her  grey  eyes  on  the  fire. 

"  But,  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  stretching  out  his  forefingCT,  "  but 
possibly  that  he  should  now  make  a  change,  and  lead  a  different  kind  of 
life  here.  In  short,  Mrs.  Pipdiin,  ttiat  is  ibt  object  of  my  visit.  My 
son  is  getting  on,  Mrs.  Pipchin.     Bcally,  he  is  getting  on." 

There  was  something  melancholy  in  the  triumphant  air  with  which  Mr. 
Dombey  said  this.     It  shewed  how  long  Paul's  childish  life  hr.d  been  to 
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bim,  and  how  liis  hopes  irere  set  upon  a  later  stage  of  bis  existence.  Pflj 
may  t^pear  a  strange  word  to  connect  with  any  one  so  haogfa^  and  so 
cold,  and  yet  he  teemed  a  worthy  subject  for  it  at  that  monies. 

"  %  years  old !"  said  Mr.  Dcmb^,  settling  his  neckcloth — perhqis  to 
hide  aa  impressible  amile  that  rather  seemed  to  sUike  xpon  the  sorface 
of  hie  face  sad  g^«ee  tnny,  as  finding  »>  resting  place,  than  to  play  iliere 
for  an  instant.  "  Dear  ne,  six  will  be  duaiged  to  sixteen,  befbre  we  have 
tine  to  look  about  ns." 

"  Ten  yean,"  croaked  tbe  onsympalihetic  Fipdiin,  wifb  a  frosty  glisten- 
ing of  h^  hard  grey  ^e,  and  a  dreary  shaking  of  ha  bent  head,  "  is  a 
longtime." 

"  It  dqiends  on  caremnatances,"  retnTned  iSi.  Dnnbey ;  "  at  all  ercnts, 
Ura.  I^pdiin,  my  son  is  six  years  old,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  I  fear,  that 
in  hia  stadiei  he  is  behind  many  diildren  of  bis  age — or  hia  youth,"  said 
Mr.  Domb^,  qni^y  answering  what  he  mistrost^  was  a  shrewd  twinkle 
of  the  frosty  eye,  "  his  yonth  is  a  more  appropriate  expression.  Now, 
Mrs,  Pipchin,  instead  of  being  behind  his  peers,  my  son  ought  to  be 
beforethem;  fir  before  them.  There  is  an  eminence  ready  for  him  to  mount 
inian.  There  is  nothing  of  <:^mnoe  or  doubt  in  the  course  before  my  son. 
His  way  in  life  was  elear  and  prepared,  and  marked  out,  before  he  existed. 
The  education  of  such  a  yom^  gentlcinan  must  not  be  delayed.  It  must 
not  be  left  imperfeet.  It  must  be  rery  steadily  and  aeriously  undertaken, 
Ura.  Pipclun." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Prpchin,  "I  can  say  nothii^  to  the  contrary," 

"  I  wss  quite  sore,  Urs.  Pipchm,"  returned  Mr.  Dombc?,  approringly, 
"  Hut  a  person  of  yoor  good  sense  conid  not,  and  would  not." 

"  Hiare  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense — and  worse — talked  abont  young 
pec^e  not  beii^  i»essed  too  hard  at  first,  and  being  tempted  on,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  Sn,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  impatiently  rubbing  her  hooked 
nose.  "  It  Bcrer  was  thought  of  in  my  time,  and  it  has  no  bnainesa  to 
be  thou^t  of  BOW.     My  opinion  is  '  keep  'em  at  it.'  " 

"  My  good  Dwdam,  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  "yon  have  not  acquired 
your  reptttation  undeserved^ ;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe,  Mrs.  Pipchin,  that 
I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  yonr  excellent  system  of  management,  and 
shall  have  the  greatest  jdeasnre  in  commending  it  whenero-  my  poor  com- 
mendation " — Mr,  Sombey's  lottineaa  when  he  affected  to  disparage  his  own 
inportaace,  passed  all  bounda— "can  be  of  any  service.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  Dr.  Blimber's,  Mrs.  Pipchin." 

"  My  tkeighbour,  SirP"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  I  believe  the  Doctor's  is 
an  excellent  establishment,  I  've  heard  that  it 's  very  strictly  conducted, 
and  that  there 's  nothing  but  learning  going  on  from  morning  to  ni^t." 

"  Asd  it 's  very  expensive,"  added  Mr.  Dombey. 

"And  it  'b  very  expensive,  Sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Pipchin,  catching  at  the 
fact,  as  if  in  omitting  that,  she  had  omitted  one  of  its  leading  merits. 

"  I  have  bad  some  communication  with  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  said 
Mr.  IXnnbey,  hitching  his  chair  anxiously  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire,  "  and 
he  does  not  consider  Paul  at  all  too  yomig  for  his  purpose.  He  men- 
tioned aeveral  instances  of  boys  in  Greek  at  abont  the  same  age.  If 
I  bare  any  little  uneasiness  in  my  own  mind,  Mrs.  Pipchin,  on  the  subject 
of  this  (jiange,  it  is  not  on  that  head.  My  son  not  having  known 
a  mother  has  gradually  concentrated  much — too  much — of  his  diilduh 
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affection  on  his  sister,  Whether  their  separation — "  Mr.  Dombey  said 
no  more,  but  sat  silent. 

"  Hoity-toity  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fipchin,  shaking  out  her  black  bom- 
bazeen  starts,  and  plucking  up  all  the  ogress  within  ber.  "  If  she  don't 
like  it,  M>,  Dombej,  she  must  be  taught  to  lump  it."  The  good  lady 
apologised  immediately  afterwards  for  using  so  common  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  said  (and  trufy)  that  that  was  the  way  »he  reasoned  with  'em. 

Mr.  Dombey  waited  until  Mrs.  Fipchin  had  done  bridling  and  shaking 
her  head,  and  frowning  down  a  legion  of  Bitherstones  and  Pankeys ;  and 
then  said  quietly,  but  correctively,  "  He,  my  good  madam;  he." 

Mrs,  Pipchin's  system  would  have  apphed  very  much  the  same  mode  of 
core  to  any  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  Paul,  too ;  but  as  the  hard  grey  eye 
was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  the  recipe,  however  Mr.  Vombey  might 
admit  its  efficacy  in  the  case  of  the  daughter,  ^vas  not  a  soverei^  remedy 
for  the  son,  she  argued  the  point ;  and  contended  that  change,  and  new 
society,  and  the  different  form  of  life  he  would  lead  at  Doctor  Blimber's, 
and  the  studies  he  would  have  to  master,  would  very  soon  prove  sufficient 
alienations.  As  this  chimed  in  with  Mr.  Domhey's  own  hope  and  beUef, 
it  gave  that  gentleman  a  still  higher  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's  under* 
standing  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Pipchin,  at  the  same  time,  bewailed  the  loss  of  her 
dear  httle  friend  (which  was  not  an  overwhelming  shock  to  her,  as  she  had 
long  expected  it,  and  had  not  looked,  in  the  beginning,  for  his  remaining 
with  her  longer  than  three  months),  he  formed  an  equally  good  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  dt^intereatcdness.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  given  the 
subject  anxious  consideration,  for  he  had  formed  a  plan,  which  he 
announced  to  the  ogress,  of  sending  Paul  to  the  Doctor's  as  a  weekly 
boarder  for  the  first  half  year,  during  which  time  Plorence  would  remain 
at  the  coatlc,  that  she  might  receive  her  brother  there,  on  Saturdays. 
This  would  wean  him  by  degrees,  Mr.  Dombey  said ;  probably  with  a 
recollection  of  his  not  having  been  weaned  by  degrees  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr,  Dombey  finished  the  interview  by  expressing  his  hope  that  Mrs, 
Pipchin  would  still  remain  in  office  as  general  superintendent  and  overseer 
of  his  son,  pending  his  studies  at  Brighton ;  and  having  kissed  Paul, 
and  shaken  hands  with  ^Florence,  and  beheld  Master  Bitherstone  in  his 
collar  of  state,  and  made  Miss  Pankey  crj'  hy  patting  her  on  the  head  (in 
which  region  she  was  uncommonly  tender,  on  account  of  a  habit  Mrs. 
Pipchin  had  of  sounding  it  with  her  knuckles,  like  a  cask),  he  withdrew  to 
his  hotel  and  dinner :  resolved  that  Paul,  now  that  he  was  getting  so  ohl 
and  well,  should  begin  a  vigorous  course  of  education  forthwith,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  to  shine ;  and  that  Doctor  Bhmbct 
should  take  him  in  hand  immediately. 

Whenever  a  young  gentleman  was  taken  in  Land  by  Doctor  Blimber, 
he  might  consider  himaelf  sure  of  a  pretty  tight  squeeze.  The  Doctor 
only  undertook  the  charge  of  ten  young  gentlemen,  but  he  had,  always 
ready,  a  supply  of  learning  for  a  hundred,  on  the  lowest  estimate ;  and  it 
was  at  once  the  buaioess  and  delight  of  his  life  to  gorge  the  imhappy  ten 
with  it. 

In  fact.  Doctor  Blimber's  establishment  was  a  great  hot-house,  in 
which  there  was  a  forcing  apparatus  incessantly  at  work.  All  the  boys 
blew  before  their  time.  Mentol  green-peas  were  produced  at  Christmas, 
and   intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round.      Mntliemntrcal   goose- 
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berries  (rery  sour  ones  too)  were  cmmmon  at  imtiinely  seasons,  and  from 
mere  si>roata  of  bashes,  under  Doctor*  Blimber's  cultivation.  Every 
description  of  Greek  and  Latin  vegetable  was  got  off  the  driest  twigs  of 
boys,  undN'  the  frostiest  drciunatancea.  Nature  was  of  no  conseouenoe 
at  all.  No  matter  what  s  young  gentleman  was  intended  to  bear,  Doctor 
Blimber  made  him  bear  to  pattern,  somehow  or  other. 

This  was  all  very  plessant  and  ingenious,  but  the  system  of  forcing  was 
attended  with  its  usual  disadvantages.  There  was  not  the  right  taste 
about  the  premature  productions,  and  they  didn't  keep  well.  2kioreover, 
one  young  gentleman,  with  a  swollen  nose  and  an  excessively  large  head 
(the  oldest  of  the  ten  who  had  "  gone  through"  everything),  suddenly 
left  off  blowing  one  day,  and  remained  in  the  establishment  a  mere  stalk. 
And  people  did  say  that  the  Doctor  had  rather  overdone  it  with  yonng 
Toots,  and  that  when  he  began  to  have  whiskers  he  left  off  having  brains. 

There  young  Toots  was,  at  any  rate  ;  possessed  of  the  gruffest  of  voices 
and  the  shrillest  of  minds ;  sticking  ornamental  pins  into  his  shirt,  and 
keeping  a  ring  in  his  wabtcoat  pocket  to  put  on  his  little  finger  by  stealth, 
when  the  pupils  went  out  walking ;  constantly  falling  in  love  by  sight  with 
nurserymaids,  who  had  no  idea  of  his  esutenoe ;  and  looking  at  the 
gas-lighted  world  over  the  Httle  iron  bars  in  the  left  hand  comer  window 
of  the  front  three  pairs  of  stairs,  after  bed-time,  like  a  greatly  overgrown 
dumb  who  h»l  sat  up  aloft  much  loo  lojig. 

The  Doctor  was  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  snit  of  black,  with  strings  at 
his  knees,  and  stockings  below  them.  He  had  a  llhtd  head,  highly 
polished ;  a  deep  voice ;  and  a  chin  so  very  double,  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  he  ever  managed  to  shave  into  the  creases.  He  hod  likewise  a  pair  of 
little  eyes  that  were  always  half  shut  up,  and  a  mouth  that  was  always  half 
expanded  into  a  grin,  as  if  he  had,  that  moment,  posed  a  boy,  and  were 
waiting  to  convict  him  from  his  own  hps.  Insomuch,  that  when  the 
Doctor  put  his  right  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  with  his  other 
hand  behind  him,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  wag  of  hia  head,  made  the 
commonest  observation  to  a  nervous  stranger,  it  was  like  a  sentiment 
&Dm  the  sphynx,  and  settled  his  business. 

The  Doctor's  was  a  mi^ty  fine  house,  fronting  the  sea.  Not  a  joyfnl 
style  of  house  within,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Sad-coloured  curtains, 
whose  proportions  were  spare  and  lean,  hid  thems^ves  despondently 
behind  the  windows.  The  tables  and  chairs  were  put  away  in  rows,  like 
figures  in  a  sum ;  fires  were  so  rarely  lighted  in  the  rooms  of  ceremony, 
t^  they  felt  Uke  wells,  and  a  visitor  represented  the  bucket;  the 
dining-room  seemed  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  any  eating  or 
drinluig  was  likely  to  occur  j  there  was  no  sound  through  all  the  house 
but  the  ticking  of  a  great  dock  in  the  hall,  which  made  itself  audible  in 
the  very  garrets ;  and  sometimes  a  dull  crying  of  young  gentlemen  at 
dieir  lessons,  like  the  murmurings  of  an  assemblage  of  melancholy 
pigeons. 

Miss  Blimber,  too,  although  a  sHm  and  graeefid  maid,  did  no  soft 
violence  to  the  gravity  of  the  house.  There  was  no  light  nonsense  ahont 
Hiss  Blimber.  She  kept  her  hair  short  sad  crisp,  and  wore  spectacles. ' 
She  was  dry  and  sandy  with  wra-king  in  the  graves  of  deceased  languages. 
None  of  your  live  lat^ages  for  Miss  Blimber.  They  must  be  dead — 
stone  dead — and  then  Miss  Bhmber  dug  them  up  like  a  Qhonle, 
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Mn.  Blimber,  W  mama,  waa  not  karmed  lietseif,  but  she  pretended  to 
b«,  and  that  did  quite  as  welL  31ie  mid  at  evening  parties,  that  if  she 
ct^ld  bave  known  Cicero,  she  thought  ahe  eonld  hare  died  ctntented.  Q 
was  Uie  eteadj  joy  of  her  life  to  see  the  Doctor's  yonag  gentlemen  go  ont 
walking,  u^ike  aH  other  yousg  gentlemen,  in  the  laigmt  poMble  ehirt 
collars,  and  the  stiSest  possible  aavats.     It  vbe  so  daaflinal,  she  said. 

As  to  Ur.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  Doctor  Mmber's  aasistant,  he  whs  a  kind  of 
hnnua  bairel-organ,  with  a  little  list  of  tunes  at  whict  he  waa  continual^ 
working,  over  and  over  again,  without  any  vanation.  He  might  have 
been  fitted  up  mih  a  change  of  barrels,  pn^iqu,  in  early  life,  if  his  destiny 
had  been  &ivourable ;  but  it  had  not  been ;  and  he  Ittd  only  one,  with 
which,  in  a  monotonous  round,  it  was  his  occ^Mtim  to  bemldex  the  young 
ideas  of  Doctor  Blimber's  young  genttemen.  The  yoong  gentlemen  were 
prematurely  full  of  caridog  ansietiea.  They  knew  no  reet  &om  the  pnr- 
anit  (rf  fltoney-hearted  v»ba,  aaTsge  noun-subataatiTBa,  inflexible  syntactic 
msaages,  and  gboeta  of  exercises  that  appeared  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
Under  the  fordng  system,  a  young  gentleman  usually  took  leave  of  his 
Bpinta  in  three  weeks.  He  had  all  the  cares  of  the  wmid  on  bia  head  in 
Oree  months.  He  conceived  bitter  sentimmta  againat  Ma  parents  or 
guardians,  in  four  ;  be  was  an  old  misanthrope,  in  five  ;  mried  Quintiua 
Curtius  that  blessed  refuge  in  the  earth,  in  aii ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twelvemonth  bad  arrived  at  the  conclusian,  from  which  he  never  aftenrarda 
deported,  that  all  the  fancies  (^  the  poets,  and  lessooi  of  the  sages,  were 
a  mere  ocdlection  of  words  and  grammar,  and  had  no  other  meaning  in 
tbe  wotld. 

But  he  went  on,  blow,  blow,  Uowing,  in  Uie  Dootcar'a  totltouae,  bH  the 
time :  and  &e  Doctor's  g^ry  and  repntatum  wks  great,  when  he  todc 
bia  wintry  growth  home  to  his  relations  and  fiienda. 

Dpim  the  Doctor's  door-stepa  cue  day,  Paul  stood  witii  a  flnttering 
heart,  and  with  bis  small  tight  band  in  bia  father's.  Hia  other  band  waa 
locked  in  that  of  Florence.  How  tight  the  tiny  preaaure  of  that  one ; 
and  bow  looae  and  cdd  the  other  1 

Mrs.  Fipchin  hovered  behind  the  victim,  with  her  sable  plumage-  and  her 
hooked  b^ik,  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  She  was  ont  of  l^eatb — for  Mr. 
Dombey,  fall  of  great  thoughts,  had  walked  iiaat — and  she  croaked  hoarsely 
as  she  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  door. 

"Now,  Paul,"  aaid  Mr.  Dombey  exultingly.  "This  is  the  w^  indeed 
to  be  Dombey  and  Son,  audbaTc  money.     Youare  almost  a  man  alreaify." 

"  Almoat,'  returned  the  child. 

Even  his  childish  agitation  could  not  master  the  aly  and  quaint  yet 
touching  look,  with  wUch  he  accompanied  the  reply. 

It  brought  a  vague  expression  of  dissatisfaction  into  Mr.  Dombey'a 
bee ;  but  the  door  being  (^)esed,  it  waa  qnidibr  gone. 

"  Doctor  Blimber  is  at  home,  I  beUeve  F"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

The  man  said  yes ;  and  as  they  passed  in,  looked  at  Paul  as  if  he  were 
8  Uttle  mouse,  and  the  house  were  a  trap.  He  was  a  weak-eyed  young 
man,  with  the  first  faint  streaks  or  early  dawn  of  a  grin  on  hia  countenance. 
It  was  mere  imbecility ;  but  Mrs.  Pipchin  took  it  into  her  head  that  it 
waa  impudence,  and  made  a  anap  at  bun  directly. 

"  How  dare  yon  laugh  behind  the  gentleman's  back  P  "  said  Hn.  Fip- 
diin.    "And  what  do  you  take  me  fer?" 
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"lain'talaugliiDgatnobod;,  aadl'ii  sum  I  don't  take  yon  fMBOflmig, 
Ma'am,"  returned  the  young  man,  in  consternation. 

"  A  padt  of  idle  dogs  1 "  said  Itiba.  PipcluB,  "  onlj  fit  t«  be  tnnupita. 
Go  and  t«ll  jrour  lamba  that  Mr.  Dombey  'a  hcK,  or  it  'U  be  worse 
for  yon  1" 

The  weak-eyed  young  man  went,  wy  meeUy,  to  discha^e  himself  of 
this  commiaaion ;  and  soon  came  back  to  invite  liiem  to  liie  Doctw's  stu<tf . 

"  Toa  're  laughing  t^^ain.  Sir,"  said  Mn.  Pipdiin,  when  it  ouoe  to  her 
torn,  bringing  np  the  rear,  to  pass  lam  in  the  haJl. 

"I  ain't,"  letumed  the  young  man,  grievooflly  t^^treaaed.  "  I  never 
see  Biich  a  thing  aa  this  !  " 

"  What  is  the  mister,  Ura.  Fipehin  ?  "  said  Mr.  i>(»nbey,  lot^i^  rovnd. 
"Softly!     Prayl" 

&Irs.  Fipehin,  in  her  deference,  merely  routtered  at  the  yoong  man,  aa 
■he  passed  on,  and  said,  "  Oh !  he  was  a  prectoua  fellow  "— 4eaTin|:  the 
young  man,  who  was  all  meekness  and  inoapaci^,  affected  ovea  to  teora 
by  &e  incident.  Sut  Mrs.  Fipehin  had  a  way  of  falling  foul  of  oU  meek 
people ;  and  her  friends  said  who  could  woud^  at  it,  aFtei  the  Peniviaa 

The  Doctor  was  sitting  in  his  portentous  study,  with  a  globe  at  tacb 
knee,  books  all  ronnd  him.  Homer  over  the  dots',  and  Mmerra  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  "And  haw  do  yon.  Sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Dombey,  "and 
knr  is  my  little  friend  F  "  Grave  aa  an  organ  was  the  Dootcn-'B  speech ; 
and  when  he  ceased,  the  great  clock  in  tlie  hall  seoned  (to  Faul  at  leaat) 
to  tdu  him  np,  and  to  go  on  saying  '  how,  is,  my,  Ut,  tie,  friend,  h«w^  is, 
my,  lit,  tie,  fri^,'  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Hie  little  friend  bdng  something  too  small  to  be  seen  at  all  from  when 
the  Doctor  sat,  over  the  books  on  his  table,  the  Bootw  made  several  futile 
attempts  to  get  a  view  of  him  round  the  legs  ;  which  Mr.  Dombey  per- 
ceiving, relieved  the  Doctor  from  his  embarrassment  by  taking  Paul  up  in 
his  aims,  and  sitting  him  on  another  lUtle  table,  over  against  tlie  Doctor, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Ha  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast.    "  Now  I  see  my  little  friend.     How  do  you  do,  my  little  friend?" 

The  dodc  in  the  hall  wouldn't  anbacribe  to  this  alter^on  in  the  form 
of  words,  but  oontinned  to  repeat  '  how,  is,  my,  lit,  tie,  friend,  bow,  is,  my, 
lit,  tie,  friend  I ' 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  yon,  ^,"  returned  Faul,  answoing  the  clock  quite 
aa  mui^  as  the  Doctor. 

"  Ha !  "  said  Dr.  BHmber.     "  Shall  we  make  a  man  (^  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  hear,  Faul  7  "  added  Mr.  Dombey  ;  Paul  being  silent. 

"  ShidI  we  nuike  a  man  of  him  ?  "  repeated  Uie  Doctor. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  child,"  replied  AaL 

"Indeed!"  awd  the  Doctor.     "Why?" 

Hie  child  aat  on  the  taUe  looking  at  him,  with  a  curious  espreancm  of 
suppressed  emotion  in  his  face,  and  beating  one  hand  proudly  on  bis  knee 
aa  if  he  iiad  the  rising  tears  beneath  it,  aad  crushed  tl^m.  But  hia  other 
band  strayed  a  Utile  way  the  while,  a  littie  fhrthex — farther  from  him  yet — 
until  it  lighted  on  the  neck  of  Florence.  '  Thia  is  why,'  it  seemed  to  say, 
and  then  the  steady  look  was  brdren  up  and  gone;  the  w<ffking  lip 
was  loosened ;  and  4e  tears  came  atieaoiiag  fortb. 
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"Mrs.  Fipchin,"  said  his  faAtr,  in  a  querolona  matuier,  "  I  am  reiilly 
very  sorry  to  see  this." 

"  Come  away  from  him,  do,  Miss  Dombey,"  quoth  the  mntron. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Doctor,  blandly  nodding  his  head,  to  keep 
Mrs.  Fipchin  back.  "  Ne-Tcr  mind ;  we  shall  substitute  new  cares  and 
new  impressions,  Mr.  Dombey,  Tciy  shortly.  You  would  stiU  wish  my 
little  friend  to  acquire 

"  Ererything,  if  you  please,  Doctor,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  firmly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  who,  with  bis  hnlf-shut  eyes,  and  his  usual 
smile,  seemed  to  snrvey  Faal  with  the  sort  of  interest  that  might  attach  to 
some  choice  little  animal  he  was  going  to  stuff.  "  Yes,  exactly.  Ha  I  We 
shall  impart  a  greet  variety  of  information  io  our  little  friend,  and  bring 
him  quickly  forward,  I  dare  say.  I  dare  say.  Quite  a  virgin  soil,  I  believe 
you  said,  Mr.  Dombey  P  " 

"  Except  some  ordinary  preparation  at  home,  and  from  this  lady,"  replied 
Mr.  Dombey,  .introducing  iira.  Pipchin,  who  instantly  communicated  a. 
rigidity  to  her  whole  muscular  systm,  and  snorted  deliance  beforehand,  in 
case  the  Doctor  should  disparage  her ;  "  except  so  fer,  Paul  has,  as  yet, 
applied  himself  to  no  studies  at  all." 

Dr.  filimber  inclined  his  head,  in  genUe  tolerance  of  such  insignificant 
poaching  as  Mrs.  Pipchin's,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  It  was  much 
more  satisfactory,  he  observed,  rubbing  his  hands,  to  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion. And  again  he  leered  at  Paul,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  tackle 
him  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  on  the  spot. 

"  That  circnmstance,  indeed.  Doctor  Blimber,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey, 
glancing  at  his  little  son,  "  and  the  interview  I  bave  already  had  the  plea- 
Bore  of  holding  with  you,  renders  any  further  explanation,  and  conse- 
quently, any  fiirther  intrusion  on  your  valuable  time,  so  unnecessary,  that — '* 

"Now,  Miss  Dombey  I"  said  the  acid  Pipchin. 

"Permit  me,"  said  the  Doctor,  "one  moment.  Allow  me  to  present 
Mrs.  Blimber  and  my  daughter,  who  wilt  be  associated  with  the  domestic 
life  of  our  young  Pilgrim  to  Parnassus.  Mrs.  Blimber,"  for  the  lady,  who 
had  perhaps  been  in  waiting,  opportunely  entered,  followed  by  her  daugh- 
ter, that  fair  Sexton  in  spectacles,  "  Mr.  Dombey.  My  daughter  Cornelia, 
Mr.  Dombey.  Mr.  Dombey,  my  We,"  pursued  the  Doctor,  turning  to  his 
wife,  "  is  so  confiding  as  to— do  you  see  oar  little  friend  f  " 

Mrs.  filimber,  in  an  access  of  politeness,  of  which  Mr.  Dombt^  was  the 
object,  apparently  did  not,  for  she  was  backing  against  the  little  friend, 
and  very  much  endai^^ng  his  position  on  the  table.  Sut,  on  this  hint, 
she  turned  to  admire  his  classical  and  intellectual  lineaments,  and  turning 
Again  to  Mr.  Dombey,  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  she  envied  his  dear  son. 

"like  a  bee.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber,  with  uplifted  eyes,  "about  to 
plunge  into  a  garden  of  the  choicest  flowers,  and  sip  the  sweets  for  the  first 
time.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Terence,  Plautus,  Cicero.  What  a  world  of 
honey  have  we  here.  It  may  appear  remarkable,  Mr.  Dombey,  in  one  who 
is  a  wife — the  wife  of  such  a  husband — " 

"  Hush,  bush,"  said  Doctor  Blimber.    "  Pie  for  shame." 

"  Mr.  Dombey  will  forgive  the  partialis  of  a  vrife,"  said  Mrs.  BUmber, 
with  an  engaging  smile. 

Mr.  Dombey  answered  "  Not  at  all :"  apptying  those  words,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  to  the  partiality,  and  not  to  the  fbrgiveneas. 
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" — And  it  miy  seem  remarkable  in  one  who  is  o  mother  also,"  resumed 
Mra.  BHmber. 

"And  such  a  mother,"  obaerred  Mr.  Dombey,  bowing  with  some  coa~ 
fiised  idea  of  being  complimentary  to  ComeliA. 

"  But  really,"  pursu^  Mrs.  Blimber,  "  I  think  if  I  could  have  known 
Cicero,  and  been  his  Iriend,  and  talked  with  htm  in  his  retirement  at  Tu3- 
cnlnm  (bean-ti-iiil  Tusculnm  I),  I  could  have  died  coQt«nt«d." 

A  learned  enthusiasm  is  so  very  contagious,  that  Mr.  Bombey  half 
believed  this  was  exactly  his  case ;  and  even  Mrs.  Pipchin,  who  was  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  an  accommodating  disposition  generally,  gave  utterance 
to  a  little  sound  between  a  groan  and  a  sigh,  as  if  she  would  have  said 
that  nobody  but  Cicero  could  have  proved  a  lasting  consolation  under  that 
failure  of  the  Pemvisii  Mines,  but  that  he  indeed  would  have  been  a  very 
Davy-lamp  of  refuge, 

Cornelia  looked  at  iSr.  Dombey  through  her  spectacles,  as  if  she  would 
have  liked  to  crack  a  few  quotations  with  him  from  the  authority  in  ques- 
tion.  But  this  design,  if  she  entntained  it,  was  frustrated  by  a  knock  at 
the  room-door. 

"  Who  is  that  P  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Oh  1  Come  in,  Toots  ;  come  in. 
Mr.  Dombey,  Sir."  Toots  bowed.  "  Quite  a  coincidence ! "  said 
Doctor  BbmMX.  "  Here  we  have  the  b«fi;inning  and  the  end.  Alpha  and 
Omega.     Our  bead  boy,  Mr.  Dombey." 

The  Doctor  might  have  called  him  their  head  and  slundders  boy,  for  he 
was  at  least  that  much  taller  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  blushed  very  much 
at  tndiDg  himself  among  strangers,  and  chuckled  aloud. 

"An  addition  to  our  little  Portico,  Toots,"  said  the  Doctor;  "Mr. 
Dombey's  son." 

Toung  Toots  blushed  again  ;  and  finding,  from  a  solemn  silence  which 
prevailed,  that  he  was  expected  to  say  something,  said  to  Paul,  "  How  are 
you  ? "  in  a  voice  so  deep,  and  a  manner  so  she^iah,  that  if  a  lamb  had 
Foored  it  couldn't  have  been  more  snrjnising. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Feeder,  if  you  please.  Toots,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  to  prepare 
a  few  introductory  vcdumes  for  Mr.  Dombey'a  son,  and  to  allot  him  a  con- 
venient seat  for  study.  My  dear,  I  believe  Mr.  Dombey  has  not  seen  the 
dormitories." 

"  If  Ml.  Dombey  will  walk  up  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber,  "  I  shall  be 
more  than  proud  to  show  hiin  me  dominions  of  the  drowsy  God." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Blimber,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  suavity,  and  a  wiry 
fignre,  and  who  wore  a  cap  composed  of  sig-blue  materials,  proceeded 
up  stairs  with  Mr.  Domb^  end  Cornelia ;  Mrs.  Pipchin  following,  and 
lotting  out  sharp  for  her  enemy  the  footman. 

While  th^  were  gone,  Paul  sat  upon  the  table,  holding  riorence  by  tho 
hand,  and  glancing  timidly  from  the  Doctor  round  and  round  the  room, 
while  the  Doctor,  leaning  back  in  hie  chair,  with  his  hand  in  bia  breast  as 
usual,  held  a  book  from  him  at  arm's  length,  and  read.  There  was  some- 
thing very  awful  in  this  manner  of  reading.  It  was  such  a  determined, 
unimpassioned,  inflexible,  cold-blooded  way  of  going  to  work.  It  left 
the  Doctor's  oonntenance  exposed  to  view ;  and  when  the  Doctor  smiled 
auspiciously  at  his  author,  or  knit  his  brows,  or  shook  his  head  and  made 
wiy  faces  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Don't  tell  me,  Sir.  I  know  better,' 
it  was  terrific 
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Toots,  too,  bad  no  business  to  be  outside  the  door,  ostentatiouaty 
examining  the  vheels  in  his  watch,  and  counting  hia  half-<zown3.  Bat 
that  didn't  last  long ;  for  Dr.  Blimber,  Imjypiiing  to  change  the  position 
of  his  tight  plump  legs,  aa  if  he  wete  going  to  get  up,  Toots  swiftly 
Tamahed,  and  appeared  no  ntore. 

Mr.  Dombej  and  his  eondoctreas  were  soon  heard  coming  down  stairs 
again,  talking  allthe  wiqr;  and  presently  they  ro-enteiedtheDoct<s's  study. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Bomhey,"  said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  his  honik,  "  that 
the  arrangements  meet  youi  ^iproTaL 

"  They  are  exeelleut,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bcmbey. 

"  Very  fair,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Pipohin,  in  a  low  Toieej  never  di^osed 
to  give  too  much  encouragement. 

"  Mrs.  Fipohin,"  said  Mr.  Dombef,  wheelii^  round,  "will,  with  your 
permission.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Elimber,  yiait  Paul  now  and  then." 

"  Whenever  Mrs.  I^pchin  pleases,"  observed  the  Doctor. 

"  Always  hiqqiY  to  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Domhey,  "  I  haw  now  given  all  the  trouble  1 
need,  and  may  take  my  leave.  Paul,  my  child,"  he  went  close  to  Uhi,  aa 
he  sat  npcm  the  table.     "  Good  bye." 

"  Good  bye.  Papa." 

The  limp  and  careless  little  hand  that  Mr.  Dondtey  took  in  his,  was  sin- 
gularly out  of  keeping  with  the  wistfid  face.  But  ha  had  no  part  in  its 
ionowfid  eipressaim.  It  was  not  addiesaed  to  him.  No,  no.  To 
Flffftnce — all  to  Florence. 

If  Mr,  Dombey  in  his  inatdence  of  wealth,  had  evw  made  an  enemy, 
hard  to  appease  and  onelly  vindictire  in  his  hate,  even  sudi  an  enemy 
might  have  received  the  pang  that  wrung  his  proud  heart  than,  as  oom- 
pensation  Ibr  his  ii^uiy. 

He  bent  down  over  hia  bc^,  and  Idaied  him.  If  hia  eight  were  dimmed 
aa  he  did  so,  by  something  that  for  a  mnment  blurred  the  httle  &ce,  and 
made  it  indistinct  to  bim,  bis  mental  visioa  maj  have  been,  for  that  ^lort 
time,  the  clears  perhaps. 

"  I  shall  see  yoa  aoon,  PaaL  Yon  are  bee  on  Satwdays  and  Sundays, 
yon  DLOw, 

"  Yes  Papa,"  retained  Paul :  looking  at  his  sister.  "  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays." 

"  And  you  '11  try  and  leant  a  great  deal  here,  and  be  a  dew  man," 
Olid  Mr.  Bomb^ ;  "  won't  you  ? 

"  i  '11  try,"  reinraed  the  diild,  wearily. 

"  And  you  '11  soon  be  grown  up  now  I "  asid  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Oh  I  very  soon  I  "  replied  the  ciukL  Onee  more  the  old,  old  look, 
passed  r^ndly  across  his  feotuies  like  a  stcange  light.  It  fell  on  Mrs. 
Pqidiin,  and  esbngnishfid  itsdf  in  htx  blade  drras.  That  excellent  ogress 
stej^psd  fimrard  to  take  leave  and  to  bear  off  Florence,  whitii  she  had 
loBf;  bwn  thinting  to  do.  The  move  on  her  part  roused  Mr.  Dombey, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  PanJL  A&et  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
pressing  Ids  smaU  band  again,  he  took  kave  of  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs. 
timber,  and  Mist  Blintba,  with  his  usual  pdite  frigidity,  and  walked 
out  of  the  study. 

Despite  bis  entreaty  that  they  would  not  think  of  sdrring,  Doctfw 
Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Miss  Blimber  all  preased  forward  to  attend 
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lim  to  ^  hall ;  tad  thnt  Mn.  Hpdiin  gai  into  a  state  of  CDUng^cment 
with  Miaa  Blimber  and  tb  Doctev,  aiul  waa  crowded  out  of  tbe  ttudy 
before  alie  could  dutch  Flonace.  To  wludi  ihan?  aoddent  Paul  stood 
afterwards  indebted  for  the  dear  lemcnibanee,  that  Fkmooe  nu  baok  to 
throw  her  amis  roimd  hia  neck,  and  that  hfn  was  the  kat  faee  in  the 
doorway :  turned  towanb  Um  with  a  Bnik  of  eneomagemmt,  the  brighter 
for  the  tears  through  wfaieh  it  beamed. 

It  made  hia  childish  bosom  heare  and  swdl  when  it  was  game ;  and 
sent  the  globes,  the  hooks,  Mind  Homei  and  Hinerra,  Bwimoing  ronnd 
tin  room.  Bat  the*  stopped,  all  of  a  snddoi ;  and  thee  he  heard  the 
lond  clock  in  the  hall  still  gravely  inquiring  '  how,  is,  my,  ht,  tin,  friend, 
bow,  is,  flty,  Ut,  tie,  &iend,'  as  it  had  done  befbn. 

He  sat,  with  fehM  bnda,  upon  hia  pedEstal,  si^tly  liatemng.  But 
he  mi^  hsre  answtrod  'weary,  weary  I  very  lonely,  voy  sad'  I  And 
thae,  wiA  aa  aiding  Toid  in  his  yovag  heart,  and  all  ontiide  so  cold,  and 
bam,  sod  atraage,  Faol  sat  aa  tf  he  had  taken  Hfe  unfuaiahed,  aad  the 
i|Aol<t<ccr  wen  nerar  coming. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SAjn,'s  XDUCA.TIOK. 


krrtE.  the  lapse  of  ecnae  nuButea,  vAidi  apfeaind  a«  imaunae  time  to 
little  FaalDomb(7  on  the  tid})e,I>oct(ffBlnber  came  baei.  lbs  Doctor's 
walk  waa  stately,  and  csladated  to  inqnesa  the  jnrenile  mind  with  sdenui 
fedings.  It  was  a  sort  of  numh ;  but  wben  the  Doctor  pnt  ont  his  ri^ 
foot,  he  gravely  tnned  upon  his  aiia,  wi&i  a  aemieimdar  sweep  towaida 
the  left ;  and  when  he  pnt  out  hia  left  foot,  he  tnined  in  the  same  manner 
towards  the  right.  So  that  he  seemed,  at  every  stride  he  took,  to  locft 
about  fam  as  thoo^  he  were  saying,  "  Caa  anybody  have  tkt  goadaass  to 
indicate  any  sohrject,  in  aof  direcdon,  on  which  I  am  aaiu&inaed?  I 
rather  think  not." 

Mrs.  Blind>er  and  Mias  Bhaiber  easae  baek  in  the  Boetor'a  company ; 
and  the  Doctor,  Ufting  his  ilsw  pupil  off  the  table,  delivered  him  over  to 


"  Comdia,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Dowbey  wiU  he  yonr  di^ge  at  first. 
Bring  him  on,  Cmvetia,  bring  faun  on." 

JSm  Kimber  received  her  young  ward  ttam  the  Doctor's  hands ;  and 
Pan],  feeling  that  the  spectades  wore  sorreyiag  him,  cast  dowa  hia  eyes. 

"  How  <M  are  you,  Dombey  F  "  said  Misa'  Bhmber. 

"  Bix,"  anawercd  Paul,  wcMidering,  aa  he  stole  a  glaaee  at  the  yoong 
hdy,  vby  her  hair  didn't  grow  bi^  bke  Floitaee's,  and  why  die  vraa 
like  a  bo;. 

"  How  mm^  do  yon  know  of  yoar  Lalin  Oramaar,  Dombey  ? "  said 
IGssKiHber. 

"  None  of  it,"  answered  Paul.  Veefaig  that  the  aaawei  waa  a  shock  to 
Hiss  Kimber's  aemailnbty,  he  lo(Aed  up  at  the  three  faeea  that  were 
looking  down  at  him,  and  said : 

"I  Iwnt't  bemvrelL    I  have  been  a  weak  diild.    I  conlda't  learn  a 
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Latin  GrMiimiir  when  I  was  oat,  every  day,  with  old  Glubb.  I  wish  you  'd 
tell  old  Glubb  to  come  and  aee  me,  if  yoa  please." 

"  What  a  dreadfully  low  name !  "  said  Mn.  BHmber.  "  Unclasaical  to 
a  degree  I     Who  is  the  monster,  child  P  " 

"  What  monster?  "  inquired  Paul. 

"  Ghibb,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber,  wi&  a  great  disrelish. 

"  lie 's  no  more  a  monster  than  you  are,"  returned  Paul. 

"\Vhatl"  cried  the  Doctor,  in  a  terrible  voice.  "Aye,  aye,  nye? 
Aha  I     What's  that? 

Paul  was  dreadfully  frightened ;  but  still  he  made  a  stand  for  the  absent 
Glubb,  though  he  did  it  trembling. 

"  He 's  a  very  nice  old  man,  Ma'am,"  he  said.  "  He  used  to  draw  my 
couch.  He  knowB  all  about  the  deep  sea,  and  the  fish  that  are  in  it,  nnd 
the  great  monsters  that  come  and  lie  on  rocka  in  the  sim,  and  dive  into 
the  water  again  when  they're  startled,  blowing  sni  splastiiiig  so,  that 
they  can  be  heard  for  miles.  There  are  some  creatures,"  ssid  Paul, 
worming  with  his  subject,  "I  don't  know  how  many  yuds  long,  and 
I  forget  their  names,  but  Florence  knows,  that  pretend  to  be  in  distress  ; 
and  when  a  man  goes  near  them,  out  of  compassion,  they  open  their  great 
jaws,  and  attack  Urn.  But  all  he  has  got  to  do,"  said  Paul,  boldly  tender- 
ing this  information  to  the  very  Boctor  himself,  "  is  to  keep  on  turning  as 
he  runs  away,  and  then,  as  they  turn  slowly,  because  th^  are  so  long,  and 
can't  bend,  he  's  sure  to  beat  them.  And  though  old  Glubb  don't  know 
why  the  sea  should  make  me  think  of  my  Mamma  that's  dead,  or  what  it  is 
that  it  is  always  saylag — always  saying  I — he  knows  a  great  deal  about  it. 
And  I  wish,"  the  child  conduded,  with  a  sudden  blliiig  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  failing  in  hia  animation,  as  he  looked  like  one  forlorn,  upon 
the  three  strange  faces,  "  that  you  'd  let  old  Glubb  come  here  to  see  me, 
for  I  know  him  very  well,  and  he  knows  me." 

"Ha!"  said  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head;  "  this  ia  bad,  but  stndy  will 
do  much." 

Urs.  Blimber  opined,  with  something  like  a  shiver,  that  he  was  an  un- 
accountable child ;  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  visage,  looked  at  him 
pretty  much  as  Mrs.  Fipchin  had  been  used  to  do. 

"  Take  him  round  the  house,  Cornelia,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  fiuniliariso 
him  with  bis  new  sphere.     Go  with  that  young  lady,  Dombey." 

Dombey  obeyed;  giving  his  hand  to  the  abstruse  Cornelia,  and  looking 
at  her  sideways,  with  timid  curiosity,  as  they  went  away  together.  For 
her  spectacles,  by  reason  of  the  glistening  of  the  glasses,  made  her  ao 
mysterious,  that  he  didn't  know  where  she  was  looking,  and  was  not 
indeed  quite  sure  that  die  had  any  eyea  at  all  behind  them. 

Comdia  took  him  first  to  the  sdioolroom,  which  was  situated  at  the 
bade  of  the  hall,  and  was  approached  through  two  baiie  doors,  whidi 
deadened  and  mufiled  the  young  gentlemen's  voices.  Here,  there  were 
eight  young  gentlemen  in  various  stages  of  mental  prostration,  all  venr 
hard  at  work,  and  very  grave  indeed.  Toots,  as  an  old  hand,  had  a  desk 
to  himself  in  one  comer :  and  a  magnificent  man,  of  immense  age,  he 
looked,  in  Panl's  young  eyes,  behind  it. 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.A„  who  sat  at  another  little  desk,  had  hia  Yi]^  stop 
on,  and  was  slowly  grinding  that  tune  to  four  young  gentlemeu.  Of  the 
lemsimng  four,  two,  who  grasped  tiieir  foreheads  convulsive^,  were 
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engaged  in  solving  mathematical  problems ;  one  with  his  face  lilce  a  dirty 
window,  from  much  crying,  was  endeavouring  to  flounder  through  a  hope- 
less nomber  of  lines  befme  dinner ;  and  one  wt  looking  at  his  task  in 
stoney  stnpeiactioii  and  des^tair — which  it  seemed  had  been  his  condition 
ever  since  breakiiist  time. 

The  appearance  of  &  new  boy  did  not  create  the  sensation  that  might 
have  be^  expected.  Mi.  Feeder,  S.A.  (who  waa  in  the  habit  of  shaving 
his  head  for  coolness,  and  had  nothing  but  little  bristlea  on  it),  gave  him 
ft  boney  hand,  and  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him — which  Paul  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  told  Urn,  if  he  could  have  done  so  with  the 
least  sincerity.  Then  Paul,  instructed  by  Cornelia,  shook  hands  with  the 
fonr  young  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Feeder's  desk ;  then  with  the  two  young 
gNiUemen  at  work  on  the  problems,  who  were  very  feverish ;  then  with 
the  young  gentleman  at  work  against  time,  who  was  very  inky ;  and 
lastly  with  the  young  gentleman  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  who  was  flabby 
and  quite  cold, 

Paul  having  been  already  introduced  to  Toots,  that  papil  merely 
chuckled  and  breathed  hard,  as  his  custom  was,  and  pursued  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  not  a  severe  one  ;  for  on  account 
of  his  having  "  gone  through  "  so  much  (in  more  senses  than  one),  and 
also  of  his  having,  as  before  hinted,  left  off  blowing  in  his  prime,  Toots 
now  had  license  to  piu^ne  his  own  course  of  study  :  which  was  chiefly  to 
write  long  letters  to  himself  from  persons  of  distinction,  addressed 
'  P.  Toots,  Elsquire,  Brighton,  Sussex,'  and  to  preserve  them  in  bis  desk 
with  great  care. 

These  ceremonies  passed,  Cornelia  led  Paul  up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
house ;  whitli  was  rather  a  slow  journey,  on  account  of  Paul  being  obliged 
to  land  both  feet  on  every  stair,  before  he  mounted  another.  But  they 
reached  their  journey's  end  at  last ;  and  there,  in  a  front  room,  looking 
over  the  wild  sea,  Cornelia  showed  him  a  nice  iittte  bed  with  white 
hangings,  close  to  the  window,  on  which  there  was  already  beautifully 
written  on  a  card  in  round  text— down  strokes  veiy  thick,  and  up  strokes 
veiy  fine — SousEii  while  two  other  little  bedsteads  in  the  same  room 
were  announced,  through  like  means,  as  respectively  appertaining  unto 
Bbicos  and  Tozek. 

Juii  as  they  got  down  atairs  again  into  the  hall,  Paul  saw  the  weak- 
eyed  young  man  who  had  given  that  mortal  ofTence  to  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
suddenly  seize  a  very  large  drumstick,  and  fly  at  a  gong  that  was  huiging 
up,  as  if  he  had  gone  mad,  or  wanted  vengeance.  Instead  of  receiving 
wamjng,  however,  or  being  instantly  taken  into  custody,  the  young  man 
left  off  unchecked,  after  having  made  a  dreadful  noise.  Then  Cornelia 
Bliniber  said  to  Dombe;  that  dinner  would  be  ready  iu  a  quart«r  of  an 
hour,  and  periiaps  he.  had  better  go  into  the  schoolroom  among  his 
"  friends." 

So  Dombey,  deferentially  passing  the  great  dock  which  was  still  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  know  how  he  found  himself,  opened  the  schoolroom 
door  a  very  little  wt^,  and  strayed  in  like  a  lost  boy :  shutting  it  after  him 
with  some  difficulty.  His  friends  were  all  dispersed  about  the  room 
except  the  stoney  friend,  who  remained  immoveable.  Mr.  Feeder  was 
stretching  himself  in  his  grey  gown,  as  if,  regardless  of  expence,  he  were 
resolved  to  puU  the  sleeves  off. 
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"  Hd^  Ik)  horn  I"  cried  Mr.  Feeder,  duiki^  himidf  fike  a  oart-borM, 
"Oh  dear  ne,  doKriael     Y»4-»-Bh  I" 

P«m1  woe  ^iit«  al«nned  by  Ur.  Fee^Bt'a  jteniag ;  it  wn  doae  on  sndi 
B  great  scale,  aad  he  waa  >o  terriblir  in  eamat.  ijl  the  bogra  toe  (Toots 
excepted)  seemed  Imocked  up,  and  were  getting  leady  for  dinmeF— scxne 
newlj  tying  titeir  net^clotha,  whi^  were  Tery  gtiS  mdeed ;  and  others 
washing  then  hwia  or  biwahiag  their  hair,  in.  an  adjoiBing  ante-flbsmbcr 
— as  if  thOT  didn't  think  they  ahonld  eiqoy  it  at  dl. 

TooBg  Toots  who  was  lutdy  beferehand,  aad  had  tiierefore  noUnng  to 
do,  and  had  lasnre  to  bestow  vftm  Panl,  a^d,  with  heavy  good  oatuie : 

"  Sit  down,  Dombey." 

"  Thank  yon,  &r,"  and  Paul. 

His  endeavoring  to  hoist  faimaelf  on  to  a  rtaj  high  window-seat,  and 
his  rin>piBg  dcnm  ^ain,  sppcned  to  |nrepare  Toota'a  lund  for  the  rect^ 
tion  of  a  dooorery. 

"  You're  a  very  small  diap,"  aaid  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  'm  small,"  returned  Paul.     "  Thank  you,  Sir." 

For  Toots  had  lifted  him  into  the  seat,  nd  done  it  kind^  too. 

"  Who 's  your  tail<v  f"  inqnirad  Toota,  after  lookiag  at  hun  for  scmu 


"  It 's  a  woman  that  has  made  my  dothes  as  yat,"  said  Pa«L  "  My 
sister's  dress-maker." 

"  My  tailor 's  Bra'gess  and  Co.,"  said  Toota.  "Pash'uabk.  Butvo^ 
dear." 

Paul  had  wit  enough  to  shake  his  head,  aa  if  he  would  hare  swd  it  was 
easy  to  see  tliat ;  mi  indeed  he  thought  so. 

"  Tonr  fathfT  'a  re^nkily  ridi,  ain't  he  ?"  inqmred  Mr,  Toots. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Panl,     "  He  's  I><»ibey  and  Son," 

"  And  which?"  demanded  Toots. 

"  And  Son,  Sir,"  rephed  Paul. 

Mr.  Toots  made  tHie  or  two  attempts,  in  a  low  voice,  to  fix  the  firm  in 
his  nand ;  but  not  qoite  snocee^ng,  said  he  wonld  get  Paul  to  mention  the 
name  again  to  morrow  momii^,  as  it  was  rather  important.  And  indeed 
he  purposed  nothing  leas  than  writing  himsdf  a  pnvate  aad  ocmMential 
letter  from  Dombey  and  Son  immediatelj. 

By  this  time  the  other  pi^ils  (always  axcepdng  the  stoBcy  boy) 
gathered  round.  They  were  polite,  but  f>alfi  i  and  spoke  law ;  a&d  they 
were  so  depressed  in  their  spirits,  that  in  compsriaon  with  the  genez^ 
tone  of  tMt  company,  Master  Bi^erstone  waa  a  perfect  Mills',  or 
complete  Jest  Book.  And  yet  he  had  a  sense  of  iquiy  upon  him  too,  had 
Bitberatone. 

"  Yon  deep  in  ray  room,  don't  yoa?"  asked  a  sol»im  ynmg  genfle- 
man,  whose  shirt-oollar  curicd  ap  the  lobes  of  his  eat, 

"  Master  Bri^s  P  "  inquired  Paul. 

"  Tozer,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 
'    Paul  answered  yes ;  and  Toier  pointing  out  the  stoney  pupil,  said  that 
was  ^ggs.     Panl  had  already  felt  certain  that  it  most  be  either  Briggs 
or  Tozer,  thou^  he  didn't  know  why. 

"  Is  your's  a  strong  constitution  P  "  inquired  Tozer, 

Paul  said  he  thought  not.  ToESX  replied  that  is  thought  not  also, 
judging  from  Paul's  looks,  and  that  it  was  a  jaty,  for  it  need  be.    He 
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tben  asked  Paul  if  he  were  going  to  begin  witl)  CoraeHs ;  and  an  Paul 
aaying  "  yea,"  all  the  yoong  geotlcmen  (Briggi  excepted)  gave  a  knF  groan. 

It  waa  drovned  in  the  tintitaMdwdation  of  tbe  gong,  wkich  soonding 
again  with  great  fury,  there  was  a  genenl  move  towards  the  dimng-nMiK ; 
■till  exc^iting  Briggs  the  stonej  hw,  who  Tcmraed  where  he  waa,  and  aa 
he  was ;  and  on  its  way  to  whom  Paul  presently  enconideTed  a  nmnd  of 
bread,  genteelly  served  on  s  ^]aU  and  napkin,  and  with  a  ailrer  fork  lying 
crosswise  on  the  top  of  it. 

Doctor  Blimber  waa  already  in  his  |due  in  the  dimBg-mora,  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  with  Miss  Bbaber  and  Urs.  Blimber  on  eitlier  side  of  him. 
Hr.  Feeder  in  a  Uaclc  coat  waa  at  the  bottom.  Faal'a  diair  wu  next  to 
Miss  Blimber ;  but  it  being  found,  when  he  eat  in  it,  that  his  eyebrows 
were,  not  mudt  sboTe  the  level  of  the  table-doth,  some  books  were  brought 
in  from  the  Doctor's  study,  on  wbidi  he  was  elerated,  and  on  whioh  he 
always  sat  from  that  time — eanying  them  in  and  oat  himsdf  on  aSia  occa- 
sions, like  a  little  elephant  and  castle. 

Grace  hsving  been  said  W  the  Doctor,  dinner  began.  There  was  some 
nicx  soup;  also  roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  regetahlei,  pie,  sad  cbeese.  Every 
yoong  gentleman  had  a  massive  silver  fork,  and  a  napkin ;  and  all  the 
arrangements  were  stately  and  handsome.  In  particular,  there  was  a 
hutler  in  a  bine  coat  and  bright  buttona,  who  gave  qnite  a  winey  flavor  to 
the  table  beer ;  he  poured  it  out  so  superbly. 

Nobody  spoke,  imless  spoken  to,  except  Doctor  Himber,  Urs.  BKmber, 
and  Uiss  Bhmbtr,  who  conversed  occasionally.  Whenever  a  young  gentle- 
man waa  not  actually  engaged  with  his  knife  and  fork  or  ^oon,  his  eye, 
with  an  irresistible  attraction,  sought  the  eye  of  Dr.  Blimber,  Mrs. 
Blimber,  or  Miss  Blimber,  and  modestly  rested  there.  Toots  appeared  to 
be  the  only  exception  to  this  role.  He  sat  next  Mr.  Feeder  on  Paul's  side 
of  the  table,  and  frequently  looked  behind  and  before  the  intervening  boys 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paul. 

Only  once  during  dinner  was  there  any  conversation  that  isduded  the 
young  gentlemen.  It  lu^pened  at  the  epoch  of  the  cheese,  when  the 
Doctor,  having  taken  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  hemmed  twice  or  thrice,  said  : 

"  It  is  remarkable,  Mr.  Feeder,  that  the  Botnana — " 

At  the  mention  of  this  terrible  people,  their  implacaUe  enemies,  every 
yonng  gentleman  &stened  his  gaze  upon  the  Doctor,  with  an  assumption 
of  the  deepest  interest.  One  of  the  nun^ier  who  happened  to  be  drink- 
ing, and  who  caught  the  Doctor's  eye  glaring  at  him  through  the  side  of 
his  tumbler,  left  off  so  hastily  that  he  was  oonmlsed  for  some  moments, 
and  in  the  sequel  ruined  Dr.  Blimber's  point. 

"It  is  temariuble,  ib.  Feeder,"  said  the  Doctor,  beginning  again 
dowly,  "that  the  Bomans,  in  those  gorgeoos  and  profuse  entertainments  of 
which  we  read  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors,  when  luxury  had  attained  a 
hei^  unknown  before  or  since,  and  when  whole  prorinoes  were  ruv^ed 
to  Bupp^  the  splendid  means  of  one  Imperial  Banquet " 

Here  the  offender,  who  had  been  nrelling  and  straining,  and  waiting  in 
ram  for  a  full  stop,  broke  out  violently. 

"  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Feeder,  in  a  low  reproac^ifiil  voice,  "  take  some 
water." 

l%e  Doctor,  lotting  vaj  stem,  made  a  pause  until  the  watcar  was 
1»tmght,  and  then  resumed ; 
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"  And  when,  Mr.  Peeder — " 

But  Mr.  Feeder,  wbo  bsw  that  J<AmaDn  muat  break  out  again,  and  who 
knew  that  the  Doctor  would  never  come  to  a  period  before  the  young  gen- 
tlemen until  he  had  tinished  sU  he  meant  to  say,  couldn't  keep  hia  eye  oK 
Johnson ;  end  thus  was  caught  in  the  fact  of  not  looking  at  the  Doctor, 
who  consequently  stopped. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  J£r.  Feeder,  reddenii^.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Doctor  Blimher." 

"And  when,"  said  the  Doctor,  raising  his  voice,  "when,  Sir,  as  we 
read,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt — incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
Tulgar  of  our  time — the  brother  of  Vitellhia  prepared  for  him  a  feast,  in 
which  were  served,  of  fish,  two  thousand  dishes — " 

"  Take  some  water,  Johnson — dishes.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Feeder.  , 

"  Of  various  aorta  of  fowl,  five  tbousond  dishes." 

"  Or  try  a  cruat  of  bread,"  said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  And  one  dish,"  pursued  Doctor  Blunher,  raising  his  voice  still  higher 
as  he  looked  all  round  the  tabie,  "  called,  from  its  enormous  dimensions, 
the  Shield  of  Minerva,  and  made,  among  other  costly  ingredients,  of  the 
brains  of  pheasants — " 

"  Ow,  ow,  ow  1  "  (from  Johnson.) 

"  Woodcocks," 

"Ow,  ow,  ow!" 

"  The  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scan," 

"  You  '11  burst  some  vessel  in  your  head,"  said  Mr.  Feeder,  "  You  had 
better  let  it  come." 

"  And  the  spawn  of  the  lamprey,  brought  from  the  Carpathian  Sea," 
pursued  the  Doctor,  in  his  severest  voice ;  "  when  we  read  of  costly  cuter* 
tainments  such  aa  these,  and  stilt  remember,  that  we  have  a  Titus," 

"  What  would  be  your  mother's  feelings  if  you  died  of  apoplexy ! "  said 
Mr.  Feeder. 

"  A  Domitian," 

"  And  you  're  blue,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  A  Nero,  a.  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Heliogabalus,  and  many  more," 
pursued  the  Doctor ;  "  it  is,  Mr.  Feeder— if  you  are  doing  me  the  honour 
to  attend— remarkable  i  veey  remarkable,  Sir—" 

But  Johnson,  unable  to  suppress  it  any  longer,  burst  at  that  moment  into 
such  an  overwhelming  fit  of  coughing,  that,  although  both  his  immediate 
neighbours  thumped  him  on  the  back,  and  Mr.  Feeder  himself  held  a  glass 
of  water  to  his  lips,  and  the  butler  walked  him  up  and  down  several  times 
between  his  oivn  chair  and  the  sideboard,  like  a  sentry,itwas  full  6ve  minutes 
before  he  was  moderately  composed.     Then  there  was  a  profound  silence. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  DoctfH'  Blimber,  "rise  for  Grace  I  Cornelia,  Hit 
Dombey  down" — nothing  of  whom  but  hia  scalp  was  accordingly  seen 
above  the  table-cloth.  "Johnson  will  repeat  to  me  to-morrow  monung 
before  breakfast,  without  book,  and  from  the  Greek  Testament,  the  first 
qiistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Epbeaians.  We  will  resume  our  studies,  llr. 
Fi-eder,  in  holf-an-hour." 

The  young  gentlemen  bowed  and  withdrew.  Mr.  Feeder  did  likewise. 
Diunrig  the  half  bom-,  the  young  gentlemen,  broken  into  pairs,  loitered  arm- 
in-arm,  up  and  down  a  small  piece  of  ground  behind  the  house,  or  endea- 
voured to  kindle  a  spnrk  of  animation  in  the  breast  of  Briggs.     But 
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notbing  happened  so  vnt^  as  pky.  Punctually  at  the  (^pointed  time, 
the  gong  was  sounded,  and  the  studies,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Doctor 
Blimber  and  Mr.  Feetler,  were  resumed. 

As  the  Olympic  game  ,of  lounging  up  and  down  had  been  cut  shorter 
than  usual  that  day,  on  Johnson's  account,  they  all  went  out  for  a  walk 
before  t£S.  Even  Brig^  (though  he  hadn't  begun  yet)  partook  of  this 
dissipation ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  looked  over  the  cliff  two  or 
three  times  darkly.  Doctor  Blimber  accompanied  them ;  and  Paul  had 
the  honor  of  being  taken  in  tow  by  the  Doctor  himself:  a  distinguiahed 
state  of  things,  in  which  he  looked  very  little  and  feeble. 

Tea  was  served  in  a  style  no  less  polite  than  the  dinner ;  and  after  tea,  , 
the  young  gentlemen  rising  and  bowing  as  before,  withdrew  to  fetoh  up 
ibe  unfinished  tasks  of  that  day,  or  to  get  up  the  already  looming  taalu 
of  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Feeder  withdrew  to  his  own  room; 
and  Paul  sat  in  a  cnmer  wondering  whether  Florence  was  thinking  of  him, 
and  what  they  were  all  about  at  Mrs.  Fipchin'a. 

Mr.  Toots,  who  had  been  detained  by  an  important  letter  &om  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  found  Paul  out  afler  a  time ;  and  having  looked  at  him  for 
a  long  while,  as  before,  inquired  if  he  was  fond  of  waistcoats. 

Paul,  said  "  Yes,  Sir." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Toots. 

No  word  more  spoke  Toots  that  night  i  hut  he  stood  looking  at  Paul  as 
if  he  liked  him  ;  and  as  there  was  compuiy  in  that,  and  Paul  was  not  in- 
dined  to  talk,  it  answered  his  purpose  better  than  conversation. 

At  eight  o'clock  or  so,  the  gong  sounded  again  for  prayers  in  the 
dining-room,  where  the  butler  afterwards  presided  over  a  side  table,  on 
which  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  were  spread  for  such  young  gentlemen 
as  desired  to  partake  of  those  refreshments.  The  ceremonies  concluded 
by  the  Doctor  3  saying,  "  Glentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  studies  at  seven 
to-morrow ;"  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Paul  saw  Cornelia  Blimber's  eye, 
and  saw  that  it  was  upon  him.  When  the  Doctor  had  said  these  words, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  stndies  at  seven  to-monow,"  the  pupils 
bowed  again,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  confidence  of  their  own  room  up-stairs,  Briggs  said  his  head 
ached  ready  to  split,  and  that  he  should  wish  himself  dead  if  it  wasn't  for 
his  mother,  and  a  blackbird  he  had  at  home.  Tozer  didn't  say  much,  but 
he  sighed  a  good  deal,  and  told  Paul  to  look  out,  for  his  turn  would  come 
to-morrow.  After  uttering  those  prophetic  words,  he  undressed  himself 
moodily,  and  got  into  bed.  Briggs  was  in  his  bed  too,  and  Paul  in  his 
bed  too,  before  the  weak-eyed  young  man  appeared  to  take  away  the 
candle,  when  he  wished  them  good  night  and  pleasant  dreams.  But  his 
benevolent  wishes  were  in  vain,  as  far  as  Briggs  and  Tozer  were  concerned^ 
for  Paul,  who  lay  awake  for  a  long  while,  and  olten  woke  afterwards, 
found  that  Briggs  was  ridden  by  iia  lesson  as  a  nightmare  :  and  that 
Tozer,  whose  nund  was  affected  in  his  sleep  by  similar  causes,  in  a  minor 
degree,  talked  imknown  tongues,  or  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin — it  was  all 
<ne  to  Paul — which,  in  the  sQence  of  night,  had  an  inexpressibly  wicked 
and  goilty  effect. 

Puil  had  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  Florence  through  beautiful  gardens,  when  they  came  to 
a  la^  sunflower  which  suddenly  expanded  itself  into  a  gong,  and  began 
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tp>  Knmd.  Qpoiiag  hk  mm,  he  faimd  Aai  it  wu  a  dadc,  win«^  m<»)ing, 
with  B  drisriiag  nin :  and  that  the  leal  gong  was  giTing  dnadbil  note  of 
preparation,  down  in  the  hall. 

Sake  got  «p  dirattlj,  and  found BtiggB  with  hardljanj  CTca,  fornight- 
man  md  giia  had  made  his  face  pufff,  putting  hia  boott  on;  while  Tom 
stood  ^TCnag  and  vuhtHi^  hia  riiouUera,  in  a  very  bad  homour.  Poor 
Paul  eoiddn't  diess.  hivadtf  eaailj,  not  being  need  to  it,  and  ashed  tiian  if 
tky  wtmld  have  tiu  goodDMi  to  He  wnue  itiinga  for  him;  but  as  Bri^^ 
HMtdy  said  "  Botha  1"  and  Tome,  "Oh  yes!"  he  went  down  whoi  he 
was  otherwise  ready,  to  the  aezt  ^ukj,  what  he  mw  a  pntty  ^onng 
,  woman,  in  faathv  ^ores,  "<— "'"g  a  stove.  Tb«  young  wonm  sonoed 
SBrpated  at  hia  appevBBoe,  and  aidced  him  where  hu  aolher  waa.  When 
Paul  i(M  haa  iIm  was  dead,  she  tocjc  her  glorea  off,  and  did  what  he 
waated;  and  fiutkeancme  nibbed  his  bands  to  wasm  than ;  and  gave  him 
a  W»» ;  and  fadd  him  whenerar  be  wanted  anytiiiiig  of  that  sort — nteaning 
in  the  dressing  way — to  oA  fat  'Helia ;  wbidi  ^ul,  thanking  her  very 
modi,  said  he  certsnij  wonld.  He  <hen  praaeeded  aafAy  es  hie  jonniey 
dowQ-stsiis,  towArds  the  roaai  in  whidi  the  jonng  gentkinm  rsHimed 
their  studies,  when,  p»«F'ng  by  a  door  that  stood  tyar,  a  voioa  from  within 
cried  "Is  thatDomlwj?"  On  Paul  replying,  "  Yes,  Ma'am :  "  forheknew 
the  voice  to  be  Miss  Blimber's  :  Misa  Blimber  said  "  Comets,  Doanbey," 
iaidiufaowant. 

Uiae  Blimbor  paseented  exact^  tin  appcanDce  she  had  preamted  yester- 
day, except  that  ahe  wore  a  ahawi.  Her  Uttle  light  en^  were  as  crisp  as 
ever,  and  Aa  had  slnady  her  apectadeg  on,  which  made  Paul  wonder 
whether  abe  went  to  bed  in  them.  She  had  a  cool  tittle  sattng-room  of 
her  own  np  there,  wilh  some  booki  in  it,  and  no  fire.  But  Mioa  Blimber 
waa  never  ctdd,  mi  nenr  sleepy. 

"Kow,Dondw,"aaidUisaBiunbar.  "I'm  going  out  for  aoonatibiUonal." 

Paid  wondEOted  what  that  was,  and  why  die  didn't  send  tha  Footman  out 
to  get  it  in  aiudi  unfaTomtaUa  w«nther.  But  he  made  no  obaervatiiMi  on 
the  aubjeot ;  im  attoition  being  devoted  to  a  little  pile  of  new  boi^  on 
which  Miss  Blimber  appeared  to  have  been  lecently  engaged. 

"  Theac  are  yours,  Danbey,"  said  Hiaa  Himber. 

"  Ail  of  'em.  Ma'am  f"  said  FauL 

"  Yes,"  retiunad  Miss  filimher ;  "  and  Ur.  Feeder  wU  look  yoa  out 
some  mow  Toiy  sood,  if  yon  an  as  studious  as  I  expect  yon  wJU  be, 
Dcttbey." 

"  Tbank  you.  Idia'ani, "  said  KinL 

"  I  un  going  o«t  &m  a  oonatibitiDud,"  i«niBied  Miss  Bbmber ;  "  and 
while  I  am  gwe,  that  is  to  say  in  lb  intnral  bdnraen  this  and  bicsk&Bt, 
Dombay,  I  wUh  yos  to  lead  o«r  what  I  have  mailed  is  these  books,  and 
to  teU  im  it  jan  quite  nndctsbnid  what  you  have  got  to  ham.  Don't 
loae  tina,  Dtwbar.fhr  y»u  ham  Done  to  ^tare,  but  li^  them  dowsrstairs, 
and  begin  din^." 

"  1»,  Na'an,"  oBswsTid  Bsui. 

Tbeve  waa  a»  many  of  them,  that  altbangh  Paol  pitk  one  hand  imdsr 
the  bottom  book  and  his  other  hand  and  his  chin  on  the  top  hook,  and 
hngoad  then  sU  ckadyi,  Mu  msdtik  hocA  sl^od  out  bdbie  he  rewdied 
the  dOK,  and  Ihn  th^  dl  tnmfaU  down  on  4e  ftwr.  Mtaa  Btindier 
sitd,  "  Mi^Pombay,  Dnmhw,  Has  ia  icallymy  aawiaas  !"  aad  pfled  Asm 
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up  afreak  for  him ;  and  ttua  tiw^  by  dixt  of  bdaadnf  tiMm  wkh  mat 
Djcetj,  Panl  got  o«k  of  the  room,  and  down  a  few  stain  bdbra  two  of  Oem 
eaearaBd  agaiB.  £at  he  held  th«  net  »  ti^t,  that  be  tmij  left  one  more 
OB  te  &nt  floor,  and  <xs  in  tli£  passage ;  Hkd  a^m  he  he^  got  the  aaiB 
bo^  down  mto  tha  s^oolroom,  he  set  (fi  in^teua  agaia  to  coUcct  the 
stag^BiB.  Haring  at  hot  anaaied  tiw  whole  libmy,  ant  dimbed  istu 
ioB  place,  ha  M  to  work,  «iiooaniged  l^  a  moiA  from  Tour  to  the 
^ieet  that  he  "was  in  for  it  sow ;"  wUcii  wee  the  oBly  iittrTuption  ka 
received  tiU  breakfast  time.  At  that  meal,  for  which  he  had  no  aiqwtito, 
evtrjtiiDg  was  quite  as  solesai  and  genteel  as  a*  the  othen ;  aad  jtbaa.  it 
waa  fcodaheti,  he  follawed  Miss  Kimber  np-ataira. 

"  Ifow,  BoB^y,"  said  Hias  £limber,  "  IIow  hwA  yoa  gat  ou  with 
tbnebookaP" 

The^  oouquued  a  little  Ti^B«ti,  and  a  deal  of  Latn— names  of  thiags, 
dedensionB  of  articles  and  substantives,  exercises  thereon,  and  pralnu- 
nafj  rnks— a  ferifle  of  orthography,  a  ^anoe  at  andcnt  history,  a  wii^  or 
two  at  modtrB  ditto,  a  faw  tabka,  two  or  threa  waists  and  meaauiea,  and 
A  httla  omsal  information.  When  poos  Paul  had  apA  out  nnnbtr  two, 
he  fomta  he  had  no  idea  of  number  oae ;  fragmrats  whereof  afterwards 
obtmded  themsebes  into  miabtr  three,  whidi  slided  into  nnmber  fo^, 
whickgnAed  itself  so  to  nnmber  two.  3o  that  whether  twen^Romalnsea 
made  a  Branis,  er  faio  hao  boo  was  troy  weight,  or  a  Teib  ahroys  agreed 
with  IB  asoesit  Anton,  or  three  tines  four  was  Taanis  a  boll,  were  open 
questions  with  him. 

*'  Oh,  Domibej,  Dombey  1 "  said  hOss  Blimb«,  "  this  is  vory  riiocldng." 

**  Kna  pleaa^"  said  Paul,  "  I  think  if  I  mi^  scaaetimea  talk  a  little 
to  old  Gftiibb,  I  siwuld  be  able  to  do  better." 

"  Ifoosoks*,  DtMsbey,"  lud  Miss  BUmber.  "  I  oouldn't  heai  of  it. 
Thia  ia  net  the  place  tot  fihtbbs  of  any  kind.  Ycnt  mnit  take  the 
boolcs  down,  1  sttppose,  Bmibc?,  one  by  one,  tmi  perfect  yoDrsetf  in  the 
d^s  instalmeut  of  snbjeet  A,  before  ytxt  turn  ^  ^  to  snbjeet  B.  And 
now-  take  wmy  the  top  book,  if  yon  pWase,  Domb^,  and  Totsiu  when  you 
an  Bastar  of  Ute  thaw." 

Miss  Blimber  expressed  her  opmions  en  the  sebject  of  l^uPs  mia- 
atnuted  state  vitk  a  gloomy  delight,  aa  if  she  had  expected  this  resolt, 
and  w«re  glad  to  fold  that  they  mnst  be  in  constant  communication.  Paul 
withdrew  with  the  U^  Utak,  as  he  was  told,  and  kboured  away  at  it, 
down  below :  sometimes  rasembering  erery  wcard  of  it,  and  sometanes 
f(»gettiiig  it  aH,  and  cw erytixing  else  besides  ;  imtil  at  last  h«  ventured  m 
stairs  again  to  repeat  the  lesson,  when  it  was  nearly  all  Unrea  out  <rf  btt 
head  hkoit  he  began,  bj  Miss  Blimber's  shutting  up  the  book,  and 
saying,  "  Go  on,  Dombey  ! "  a  proceeding  so  suggestive  of  the  knowlei^ 
iniida  (rfher,  that  Paul  lotted  npon  theyonnglai^  wiA  aonetematioia,  ia 
a  kind  of  learned  Guy  faux,  or  artifisial  Sff^  stuffs  A^  <^  te^^gtip 
stiaw. 

Be  oeqaitled  htmaelf  my  well,  nererthrieaa  i  and  Una  JEtticabtii  <(>i)i- 
mmdiag  biv  aa  nving  pvomise  of  getting  ob  fast,  imnediatetjf  foon^ 
haa  witik  Mbjeot  B;  item  wiarii  be  fsased  to  C,  aad  even  D  before  dtnaer. 
It  waa  haad  work,  reeoming  his  itudiea,  soo*  aSm  ditUKr;  wd  be  Mt 
giddy  and  eanfaaed  and  Avmy  and  doS,  £iit  all  the  other  yttWigttwUo- 
—  i._j_-_.^__  ...^  and  were  obliged  to  WBtme  itw  *idipft  Wv, 
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if  thde  were  any  comfort  in  tliat.  It  was  a  vaaitse  that  the  great  doA 
in  the  hall,  instead  of  being  constant  to  its  £rat  enquiry,  never  said, 
"  Oentlemen,  we  will  now  resume  our  studies,"  for  that  phrase  was  often 
enough  repeated  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  studies  went  round  like  a 
mighty  wheel,  and  the  young  gentlemen  were  always  stretched  upon  it. 

After  tea  there  were  exercises  again,  and  preparations  for  next  day  by 
candle-light.  Andin  duecourse  there  washed;  where,  but  for  that  resump- 
tion of  the  studies  which  took  place  in  dreams,  were  rest  and  sweet  foi^- 
fulness. 

Oh  Saturdays  I  Oh  happy  Saturdays,  when  Florence  always  came  at 
noon,  and  never  would,  in  any  weather,  stay  away,  thou^  Mrs.  Pipchin 
snarled  and  growled,  and  worried  her  bitterly.  Those  Saturdi^  were 
Sabbaths  for  at  least  two  little  Christians  among  all  the  Jews,  and  did 
the  holy  Sabbath  work  of  strengthening  and  knitting  up  a  brother's  and  a 
sister's  love. 

Not  even  Sunday  nights — the  heavy  Sunday  nights,  whose  shadow 
darkened  the  first  waking  burst  of  light  on  Sunday  mornings—could  mar 
those  precious  Saturdays.  Whether  it  was  the  great  sea  shore,  where 
they  sat,  and  strolled  together;  or  whether  it  was  only  Mrs.  Fipchin's  dull 
baA  room,  in  which  she  sang  to  him  so  softly,  with  hjs  drowsy  head  upon 
her  arm;  Paul  never  cared.  It  was  Florence.  That  was  all  he  thought  of. 
So,  on  Sunday  nights,  when  the  Doctor's  dark  door  stood  agape  to 
swallow  him  up  for  another  week,  the  time  was  come  for  taking  leave  of 
Florence ;  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  Wicicam  had  been  drafted  home  to  the  house  in  town,  and  Mias 
Nipper,  now  a  smart  young  woman,  had  come  down.  To  many  a  sii^e  com- 
bat with  Mrs.  Pipchin,  did  Miss  Nipper  gallantly  devote  herself;  and  if  ever 
iixa.  Pipchin  in  all  her  life  had  found  her  match,  she  had  found  it  now. 
Miss  Nipper  threw  away  the  scabbard  the  first  morning  she  arose  in  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  house.  She  asked  and  gave  no  quarter.  She  said  it  must  be 
war,  and  war  it  was ;  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  lived  from  that  time  in  the  midst 
of  surprises,  harassings,  and  defiances ;  and  skirmishing  attacks  that  came 
bouncing  in  upon  her  from  the  passage,  even  in  unguarded  moments  of 
chops,  and  carried  desolation  to  her  very  toast. 

Miss  Nipper  had  returned  one  Sunday  night  with  Florence,  from  walking 
back  with  Pout  to  the  Doctor's,  when  Fhmnce  took  from  her  bosom  s 
little  piece  of  ^per,  on  which  she  had  pencilled  down  some  words. 

"  See  here,  Susan,"  she  said.  "  These  are  the  names  of  the  litUe  books 
that  Paul  brings  home  to  do  those  long  exerdses  with,  when  he  is  so  tired. 
I  copied  them  last  night  while  he  was  writing." 

"Don't  diew  'em  to  me.  Miss  Floy,  if  you  please,"  returned  Nipper, "  I'd 
as  soon  see  Mrs.  Pipchin." 

"  I  want  you  to  buy  them  for  me,  Susan,  if  yon  will,  to-morrow  m<Hiiing^. 
j  ii&ve  money  enouzh."  said  Florence. 

"Why,  goodness  gracious  me.  Miss  Floy,"  returned  iGss  Nipptf,  "how 
can  you  talk  like  that,  when  you  have  books  upon  books  already,  and 
masterses  and  mississes  a  teaching  of  you  everything  contmual.  though 
my  bdief  is  t^t  your  Pa,  Misa  Domhey,  never  would  have  learnt  you 
nothing,  never  would  have  thought  of  it,  unless  you  'd  asked  him — when 
he  couldn't  well  refuse ;  but  giving  oonsent  when  asked,  and  offering  when 
unasked,  Miss,  b  quite  t* o  things ;  I  may  not  have  my  objjection*  to  a 
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young  man's  keeping  company  witk  me,  and  when  be  puts  the  question, 
m^  say  '  yee,'  but  that 's  not  saying  '  would  you  be  so  kind  as  like  me.'  " 

"  But  you  can  buy  me  the  books,  3usan;  and  you  nill,  when  you  knov 
I  want  them." 

"  Well,  Miss,  and  why  do  you  want  'em  F"  replied  Nippei ;  adding,  in 
a  lower  voice,  "  If  it  was  to  fling  at  Mrs.  Fipchm's  head,  I  'd  buy  a  oait- 

"  I  think  I  could  perhaps  give  Paul  some  help,  Susan,  if  I  had  these 
books,"  said  FloreoM,  "  and  make  the  coming  week  a  little  easier  to  him. 
At  least  I  want  to  try.  So  buy  them  for  me,  dear,  and  I  will  oerer 
forget  how  kind  it  was  of  you  to  do  it  I  " 

It  must  have  been  a  harder  heart  than  Susan  Nipper's  that  could  have 
Tejei;ted  the  little  purse  Florence  held  out  with  these  words,  or  the  gentle 
look  of  entreaty  with  which  she  seconded  her  petition.  Susan  put  the 
puise  in  her  podcet  without  reply,  and  trotted  out  at  once  upon  her  errand. 

The  books  were  not  easy  to  procure;  and  the  answer  at  several  shopa 
was,  either  that  they  were  just  out  of  tlkem,  or  that  they  never  kept  them, 
or  that  they  had  had  a  great  many  last  month,  or  that  they  expected  a 
great  many  next  week.  But  Su&an  was  not  easily  baffled  in  such  an 
enterprise  ;  And  having  entrapped  a  white-haired  youth,  in  a  black  calico 
i^)roB,  from  a  library  where  she  was  known,  to  accompany  her  in  her 
quest,  she  led  him  such  p  life  in  going  up  and  down,  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  if  it  were  only  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and  finally  enabled 
her  to  retnm  home  in  triumph. 

With  these  treasures  then,  after  ber  own  daily  lessons  were  orer, 
Florence  sat  down  at  night  to  track  Paul's  footsteps  through  the  thorny 
w^s  of  learning ;  and  being  possessed  of  a  naturally  quick  and  sound 
cj^nci^,  and  taught  by  that  most  wonderful  of  masters,  love,  it  was  not 
low  before  she  gained  upon  Paul's  heels,  and  caught  and  passed  him. 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  breathed  to  Mrs.  Pipdiin  :  but  many  a  night 
when  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  wlien  Hiss  Nipper,  with  her  hair  in  papers 
and  hersdf  asleep  in  some  uncomfortable  attitude,  reposed  unconsdous  by 
ber  side ;  and  when  the  cbinldng  ashes  in  the  grate  were  cold  and  grey ; 
and  when  the  candles  were  burnt  down  and  guttering  out ; — Florence  tr^ 
so  hard  to  be  a  substitute  for  one  small  Dombey,  that  her  fortitude  and 
peraev^ance  might  have  almost  won  hei  a  free  right  to  bear  the  name 
h^aelf. 

And  high  was  her  reward,  when  one  Saturday  evening,  as  little  Paul 
was  sitting  down  as  usual  to  "  resume  his  studies,"  she  sat  down  by  his 
mde,  and  showed  him  all  that  was  so  rough,  made  smooth,  and  all  that 
was  so  dark,  made  dear  and  plain,  before  bun.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
startled  look  in  Foul's  wan  face — a  flush — a  smile — and  then  a  dose 
embrace — but  God  knows  how  her  heart  leaped  up  at  this  rich  payment 
for  ha  trouble. 

"  Oh,  FIot  1 "  aied  her  brother.  "  How  I  love  you  1  How  I  bve  you, 
Sloyl" 

"  And  I  yon,  dear ! " 

"Oh  I  I  am  sure  of  that,  Floy." 

He  said  no  more  about  it,  but  all  that  evening  sat  close  by  her,  very 
qmet ;  and  in  the  night  he  called  out  from  his  little  room  within  It&n, 
uree  or  four  times,  that  be  loved  her. 
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Segulartj,  that  that,  Ftormce  was  pnpared  to  sit  down  vtth  Fanl  m 
Satvrdfty  night,  and  pstientlj  assist  )uib  throuf^lL  ao  much  as  they  could 
Butieipste  together,  <rf  his  next  week's  woi^.  The  cheering  tJiou^t  that 
he  was  kbouriag  on  where  Florence  had  just  toiled  before  him,  would,  *f 
itsdf,  bate  been  ti  atiraulant  to  Paul  in  ^e  perpetnol  resumption  of  his 
fltodics ;  but  oouplod  with  tbe  actual  lightening  of  his  load,  oonaequant  on 
this  assistance,  it  saved  him,  possibly,  from  sinking  underneath  the  biirdm 
which  the  fair  GoTMlia  Blimber  pied  upon  Ins  ba^ 

It  wm  not  tint  Ifiss  Blnnbev  mesnt  to  be  too  hnd  upon  Ism,  or  that 
Doctor  filimber  meest  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the  Toung  g^dranen  in 
general.  Cornelia  merely  held  the  fbith  in  which  she  had  been  bred ;  and 
Ute  I>octor,  -ia  some  paraot  conninon  of  his  ideas,  regarded  the  young 
gentlemen  as  if  they  were  all  Doctors,  and  were  bom  grown  np.  Com- 
forted by  the  applense  of  t^e  young  gmtlemen's  nearest  rehttions,  and 
urged  Ml  1^  their  bHnd  fanity  and  ill-oonsidered  haste,  it  woold  have 
been  strange  if  Doctor  Blimber  had  disoovered  his  nsstaks,  or  trimmed 
his  swielling  sails  to  any  other  tank. 

Thus  in  tbe  ceae  of  Paul.  When  Doctor  MmbO'  said  he  made  great 
progress,  and  was  naturally  dcrer,  Mr.  Dombey  was  more  bent  than  ever 
on  )U9  being  forced  and  crunmed.  In  the  case  of  Briggs,  when  Doctor 
BKmber  reported  that  he  did  not  make  great  pn^ress  yet,  and  was  not 
natnraUy  clever,  Briggs  senior  was  inciorable  in  tbe  same  purpose.  In 
short,  however  high  and  false  the  temperature  at  which  the  Doctor  kept 
his  hothouse,  the  owners  of  the  plants  were  always  rea^  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  at  the  bdtews,  and  to  stir  the  fire. 

Such  spirits  as  he  had  in  the  outset.  Paol  soon  lost  of  oourse.  But  he 
retuned  Al  that  was  strange,  and  old,  and  thougfatM,  in  bis  character : 
and  imder  circumstances  so  favouraUe  to  the  devriopment  of  those 
tendencies,  became  even  more  strange,  and  (AA,  and  thonghtftil,  than  before. 

The  only  diference  was,  that  he  kept  his  character  to  himself.  He 
grew  more  tiioughtful  and  reserved,  every  day ;  and  had  no  sudi  curioaity 
m  any  living  member  of  the  Doctor's  honsehold,  as  he  had  had  in  Mrs. 
Pipclun.  He  loved  to  be  done ;  and  in  those  short  intervab  when  he  was 
not  occupied  with  his  books,  liked  nothing  so  well  as  wandering  abcmt  the 
house  by  himself,  or  sitting  on  the  stairs,  Hstening  to  the  great  dook  in  the 
hall.  Hewasintimale  with  all  thepaper^engingintbehonse;  saw  things 
that  no  one  else  saw  in  the  patterns;  found  out  miniature  tigers  and  li<mft 
nnmmg  up  the  bedroom  waUs,  and  aqninting  fiices  leering  in  the  aqoares 
and  diamonds  of  the  floorcloth. 

Hie  solitary  child  lived  on,  surrounded  by  this  arabesque  work  of  hia 
lansing  fauCT,  and  no  one  anderstood  him.  Mrs.  Blimber  thought  him 
"odd,"  and  somctiioes  the  servants  said  among  themselves  that  littie 
Dombe;  "  mapei ; "  bnt  that  was  all. 

Unless  young  Toots  had  some  idea  on  the  sabject,  to  the  eiqireseaon  of 
which  he  was  wh<^  unequd.  Ideas,  like  ghosts  (according  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  ghosts],  must  be  spoken  to  a  little  before  they  will  explain 
themselves ;  and  Toots  had  long  left  ofE  asking  any  questtona  of  his  own 
mind.  Some  mist  there  may  have  been,  issuing  from  that  leaden  casket, 
his  cranium,  wUc^  if  it  could  have  taken  shape  and  fimn,  would  havo 
faMome  a  genie ;  b^  it  eonld  not;  and  it  only  so  far  fdknved  tbe  eumipfe 
of  the  smoke  in  the  Arabian  story,  as  to  roll  out  in  a  thiek  dood,  and 
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there  hang  and  hover.  But  it  left  a  little  igura  vinUe  \q>on  i  kndy 
■hrae,  Kod  Toots  was  abrt^  staring  at  it. 

"Uflw  are  youP  "  he  woald  sn  to  Panl,  fifty  tinies  a-day. 

"  Qnitfi  wf^,  Sir,  thank  you,"  Paul  woakl  bbswot. 

"  Shake  hsnds,"  would  be  Toots'a  next  adraiiK. 

Which  Paul,  of  conrse,  would  immediately  do.  Mr.  Toots  f^flnmlly  tad 
agsin,  after  a  long  iuteml  of  (taring  and  kard  bmatfaiiig,  "  How  are 
you  f"     To  which  Paul  agBtn  Kjdied,  "  Qstte  well,  3ir,  tiiuik  you." 

One  eranng  Mr.  Toota  was  Bitting  at  his  deric,  opfffewcdhy  conMpoa- 
dence,  when  k  great  p\ffpcw  seemed  to  flash  upon  him.  He  kid  down 
Us  pen,  md  vent  off  to  seek  Pmd,  whom  he  fomtd  at  hst,  after  a  long 
■eaidi,  boking  through  the  window  of  his  little  bednwm. 

"  I  sty ! "  cried  Toota,  speakit^  the  moment  be  aitsred  tlie  nam,  kst 
be  should  foiget  it ;  "  what  do  yon  think  about  P  " 

"  Oh !  I  tUnk  about  a  grert;  many  tidags,"  replied  Paul. 

"Do  you,  though?"  said  Toots,  BppeKring  to  ooaaicler  that  fact  in 
its^  Burprieing. 

"  If  you  hod  to  die,"  said  Paal,  loohiiig  up  ihto  his  ftwe'  ■ 

Mr.  Toots  started,  and  seemed  much  distuihed. 

" —  Don't  you  think  you  would  rather  die  on  a  moonlight  night,  when 
the  sky  was  quite  dear,  and  the  wind  blowing,  as  it  did  last  night  ?  " 

Mr.  Toots  said,  looking  doubtfully  at  Faid^  and  shaking  his  head,  that 
be  didn't  know  about  that. 

"Not  blowing,  at  least,"  said  Paul,  "but  soanding  in  the  air  like  the 
sea  sounds  in  the  shells.  It  was  a  beautiiiil  night.  When  I  had  listened 
to  the  water  for  a  long  time,  I  got  up  and  looked  out.  lltere  was  a  boat 
over  there,  in  the  ftill  light  of  the  moon  -.  a  boat  with  a  sail." 

The  <Md  looked  at  Mm  so  steadfastly,  and  spoke  so  earnestly,  that  Mr. 
Toots,  feeling;  himself  ctAed  upon  to  say  something  abont  tUa  boat,  sdd 
"  Smuggiers."  But  with  an  impartial  ronembranoe  of  there  being  two 
ndes  to  erery  Question,  he  added  "or  PrerentiTC." 

"  A  boat  witn  a  sail,"  repeated  Paul,  "  in  the  foil  light  of  the  moon. 
The  sail  Eke  an  arm,  all  silver.  It  vent  away  into  the  distance,  and  what 
do  yon  think  it  seemed  to  do  as  it  moved  with  the  wares  F" 

"Pitch,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"  It  seemed  to  beckon,"  said  the  child,  "  to  heckon  me  to  come  !— 
There  she  is  I — There  she  is  !" 

Toots  was  almost  beside  himself  vitb  dismay  at  this  sadden  exd&mation, 
after  what  had  gone  before,  and  cried  "  Who  1  ' 

"Mywster  Plorence!"  cried  Paul,  "lookingnp  her^  andmTing  her 
hand.  She  sees  me — she  sees  me !  Good  night,  dear,  good  ni^t,  good 
night!" 

His  qnick  tnntition  to  a  state  of  nnbound^  pleosoie,  as  he  stood  at 
his  vioaDv,  kissing  and  dap[Hng  his  hands  :  and  the  way  in  which  the 
light  ntieated  from  his  features  as  she  passed  ont  of  his  view,  and  left  a 
patient  melancholy  on  the  little  face:  were  too  remarkable  wholly  to 
escape  eren  Toots's  notice.  Their  interview  being  intermpted  at  this 
moment  by  a  -risit  from  Mrs,  PipcWn,  who  nsnally  bnmght  her  blacA 
skirts  to  bear  upon  Panl  just  before  dnsk,  once  or  twice  a  week,  Toots  had 
no  opportunity  of  improving  the  occasion ;  but  it  left  so  mttrVed  an  im- 
preanon  on  hu  mind  tiiat  he  twiee  returned,  after  having  exdtanged  tile. 
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nsoal  salutations,  to  ask  Mrs.  Fipchin  liow  she  did.  This  the  irascible  old 
kdy  conceived  to  be  s  deeply-devised  and  long-meditated  insult,  origioat- 
iag  in  the  diabolical  invention  of  the  weak-eyed  young  man  down  stairs, 
against  wliom  she  accordingly  lodged  a  formal  complaint  with  Doctor 
Blimber  that  very  night ;  who  mentioned  to  the  youiig  man  that  if  he 
ever  did  it  again,  he  should  he  obliged  to  part  with  him. 

The  erenings  being  longer  now,  Paul  stole  up  to  his  window  ereiy 
evening  to  look  out  far  Florence.  She  always  passed  and  repassed  at  a 
certain  time,  until  she  saw  him ;  and  their  mutual  recognition  was  a 
gteam  of  sunshine  in  Paul's  doily  life.  OKen  after  dark,  one  other  figure 
walked  akne  before  the  Doctor's  house.  He  ruely  jomed  them  on  the 
Saturday  now.  He  could  not  bear  it.  He  would  rather  come  unrecog- 
nised, and  look  up  at  the  windows  where  his  son  was  qualifying  for  a  man; 
and  wait,  and  watch,  and  plan,  and  hope. 

Oh  I  oonld  he  bat  have  seen,  or  seen  as  others  did,  the  ali^t  spare 
boy  above,  watching  the  waves  and  douds  at  twilight,  with  his  earnest 
eyes,  and  breasting  the  window  of  his  solitary  cage  when  birds  flew  by,  as 
if  he  would  have  emulated  them,  snd  soared  away  I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

sniPPIKa   INTELLIOEKCE   AND   OFFICE   fiVSINESa. 

Mr.  Doicbey's  offices  were  in  a  court  where  there  was  an  old-established 
stall  of  choice  fruit  at  the  comer :  where  perambulating  merchants,  of 
both  sexes,  offered  for  sate  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  live, 
slippers,  pocket-hooks,  sponges,  dogs'  collars,  and  Windsor  soap ;  and 
sometimes  a  pointer  or  an  oil  painting. 

The  pointer  always  came  that  way,  with  a  view  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  a  sporting  taste  (originating  generally  in  bets  of  new  hats)  is  much 
in  vogue.  The  other  commodities  were  addressed  to  the  general  public ; 
but  they  were  never  offered  by  the  vendors  to  Mr.  Dombey.  'Wlien  he 
appeared,  the  dealers  in  those  wares  fell  off  respectfully.  The  principal 
slipper  and  dogs'  collar  man-~wlio  con^dered  himself  a  public  diaractcr, 
and  whose  portrait  was  screwed  on  to  on  artist's  door  in  Cheapside — 
threw  up  his  forefinger  to  the  brim  of  his  hat  as  Mr.  Dombey  went  by. 
The  ticket-porter,  if  he  were  not  absent  on  a  job,  always  ran  officiously 
before,  to  open  Mr.  Dombey's  office  door  as  wide  as  possible,  and  hold  it 
open,  with  his  hat  off,  while  he  entered. 

The  clerks  witiiin  were  not  a  whit  behind-hand  in  their  demonstrations 
of  respect,  A  solemn  hush  prevailed,  as  Mr.  Dombey  passed  through  the 
outer  office.  The  wit  of  the  Counting-House  becune  in  a  moment 
as  mute,  as  the  row  of  leathern  fire-buckeb,  hanging  up  behind  him. 
Such  vapid  and  flat  daylight  as  filtered  through  the  ground-glass  windows 
and  skylights,  leaving  a  black  sediment  upon  the  panes,  showed  the  books 
and  papers,  and  the  figures  bending  over  them,  enveloped  in  a  studious 
gloom,  and  as  much  abstracted  in  ^ipearance,  from  the  world  without,  as 
if  they  were  assembled  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  while  a  mouldy  little 
strong  room  in  the  obscure  perspective,  where  a  shaded  lamp  was  always 
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borning,  might  have  repreaeated  the  cavern  of  some  ocean-monster,  look- 
ing on  with  a  red  eye  at  these  myatenes  of  the  deep. 

When  Perch  the  measenger,  whose  place  waa  on  a  little  braclcet,  like  a 
timepiece,  saw  3(r.  Dombey  cosae  in — or  rather  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
coming,  for  he  bad  usnally  an  instinctive  sense  of  his  spproach — he  hurried 
into  Mr.  Dombey'a  room,  stirred  the  fire,  quarried  &esh  coals  from  the 
bowels  of  the  coal  box,  bung  the  newspaper  to  air  upon  the  fender,  put 
the  chair  ready,  and  the  screen  in  its  place,  and  was  round  upon  his  heel 
on  the  instant  of  Mr.  Dombey's  entrance,  to  take  his  great  coat  and  hat, 
and  hang  them  up.  Then  Perch  took  the  newspaper,  and  gave  it  a  turn 
ot  two  in  his  hands  before  the  fire,  and  laid  it,  deferentially,  at  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's elbow.  And  so  little  objection  had  Pereh  to  doing  deferential  b  the 
last  d^iee,  that  if  he  might  have  laid  himself  at  Mr.  Dombey's  feet,  or 
might  have  called  him  by  some  suck  title  as  used  to  be  bestowM  upon  the 
Cohpfa  Haronn  Alreachid,  he  would  have  been  all  the  better  pleasea. 

Aj  this  honour  would  have  been  an  innovation  and  an  experiment.  Perch 
waa  fain  to  content  himself  by  expressing  as  well  as  ne  could,  in  his 
manner.  You  are  the  light  of  my  Eyes.  You  are  the  Breath  of  my  Soul. 
You  are  the  commander  of  the  Taithfiil  Perch  I  Witb  this  imperfect  hap- 
piness to  cheer  him,  he  would  shut  the  door  softly,  walk  away  on  tiptoe, 
and  leave  his  great  chief  to  be  stared  at,  through  a  dome-shaped  window 
in  the  leads,  by  ugly  chimney  pots  and  backs  of  houses,  and  especially  by 
the  bold  window  of  a  hair-cutting  saloon  on  a  first  floor,  where  a  waxen 
effigy,  bald  as  a  Mussulman  in  the  morning,  and  covered,  after  deven  o'clodt 
in  the  day,  with  luxuriant  hair  and  whiskers  in  the  latest  Christian  fashion, 
showed  tmn  the  wrong  side  of  its  head  for  ever. 

Between  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  common  world,  as  it  was  accessible 
through  the  medinm  of  the  outer  office — to  which  Mr.  Dombey's  presence 
in  his  own  room  may  be  said  to  have  struck  bke  damp,  or  cold  air — there 
were  two  d^;rees  of  descent,  Mr.  Carker  in  bis  own  office  was  the  first 
atep  ;  Mr.  Morfin,  in  hia  own  office,  was  the  second.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen occupied  a  little  chamber  bke  a  bath  room,  opening  from  the  ^- 
snge  ontside  Wi.  Dombey'a  door.  Mr.  Carker,  as  Grand  Visier,  inhabited 
the  room  that  was  nearest  to  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Morfin,  as  an  officer  of 
inferior  state,  inhabited  the  room  that  was  nearest  to  the  clerks. 

The  gentleman  last  mentioned  was  a  cheerful-looking,  hazel-eyed  elderly 
bachelor :  gravely  attired,  as  to  his  upper  man,  in  black ;  and  as  to  his 
lege,  in  pepper  and  salt  colour.  His  dark  hair  was  just  touched  here  and 
there  with  specks  of  grey,  as  though  the  tread  of  Tune  had  splashed  it ; 
and  his  whiskers  were  already  white.  He  had  a  mighty  respect  for  Mr. 
Ilombey,  and  rendered  him  due  homage ;  but  as  he  waa  of  a  genial  temper 
himself,  and  never  wholly  at  hia  ease  in  that  stately  presence,  he  was 
disquieted  by  no  jealousy  of  the  many  conferences  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Carlcer,  and  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  having  duties  to  discharge,  which 
rarely  exposed  him  to  be  singled  out  for  such  distinction.  Ue  waa  a 
great  musical  amateur  in  hia  way — after  business ;  and  had  a  paternal 
affection  for  his  violoncello,  which  waa  once  in  every  week  transported  from 
Islington,  his  place  of  abode,  to  a  certain  club-room  hard  by  the  Bank, 
where  quartettes  of  the  most  tormenting  and  excruciating  nature  were 
executed  every  Wednesday  evening  by  a  private  party. 

Mr.  Caiker  was  a  gentleman  tfirty-eight  or  forty  years  old,  of  a  florid 
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complexion,  aod  laA.  tm  wibroimi  rows  of  gtistemng  t«etli,  wfame  loga- 
larity  and  whiteness  were  quit*  distreafflmg.  It  was  inqraeaible  to  esoape 
the  olnervatton  cf  tliein,  far  he  showed  them  whenever  he  spcdte ;  and  bore 
80  wide  a  smile  wpon  fau  ooantenance  (a  smile,  however,  very  raie^,  indmd, 
extoiding  beyond  his  mootJi),  that  tbwe  was  »omethiiig  in  it  like  tiie 
snarl  of  a  cat.  He  affected  a  sUS  white  cnvat,  after  the  example  of  his 
pnucdpal,  oad  ma  always  close^  Imttoned  ^  and  t^h%  dnsMd.  His 
manner  towards  Mr.  Dambey  waa  deeplj  (xnoaved  and  perfect^  flz- 
pressed.  He  wae  familiKr  with  Urn,  in  the  voy  extiemitjr  m  his  seom  of 
the  distanee  between  titem.  "  iSx.  Dombey,  to  a  man  in  yaai  position 
from  a  mas  in  amu,  tiiaie  is  no  show  of  aidwernoooe  con^ialBhlfi  with  the 
transaction  of  bosinesfl  between  as,  Uiat  I  ahookd  think  avfSaeat.  I 
'frankly  tell  yon,  Sir,  I  gire  it  up  altogether.  I  fed  that  I  eonld  not 
satisfy  my  own  imnd ;  and  Heavtn  knows,  Hr.  Dombey,  you.  can  aflord  to 
dispaise  with  the  endeaTour."  If  he  hod  earned  these  wcndB  abont  with 
him  printed  od  a  plaeocd,  and  had  oonstnitly  offered  it  to  Mr.  Dombey's 
perusal  on  the  l^east  of  his  ooot,  he  coold  not  have  been  more  explmit 
than  he  was. 

This  was  Cm'ker  the  Manager.  Mr.  Cuker  the  Junior,  Watter's  ftjend, 
was  hia  brother ;  two  or  three  yean  older  than  he,  but  widd^  lemored  in 
etation.  The  younger  brother's  post  was  on  the  top  of  the  official  ladder ; 
the  elder  brother's  at  the  bottom.  The  elder  brother  never  gained  a  stare, 
or  raised  his  foot  to  mount  one.  Toirng  men  passed  above  his  head,  and 
rose  and  rose ;  but  he  waa  tdwt^  at  Ha  bottom.  He  was  quite  resigned 
to  occupy  that  low  oonditaon :  never  complained  <:i  h :  and  certainly  never 
hoped  to  escape  from  it. 

"  How  do  y«i  do  this  morning  P"  said  Hr.  Cariur  iLe  Uanagnr,  enter- 
ing }Sx.  Bnnuiey's  room  soon  aft»  his  anrinl  one  day :  with  a  bandls  of 
papers  in  hia  hmd. 

"  How  do  yon  do,  Caiker?"  said  Mr.  Dombw,  rising  from  hia  ehair, 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "  H&ve  yen  anything  thne 
for  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  Deed  trouble  you,"  xetnmed  Carker,  turning 
(iv«r  the  papers  in  his  hrad.  .  "  Tou  hove  a  committee  to-dsy  at  thiee, 
you  know.' 

"  And  one  at  thrae,  three  qnaitorB,"  added  Hr.  Dombey. 

"  Catck  you  forgetting  amrtfaing  1 "  eudaimed  Carieer,  still  turning 
over  his  ptqien.  "  If  Mr.  Paul  inheaits  your  mesKay,  he  '11  be  a  tronble- 
some  cnstomer  in  the  house.     One  ot  you  is  enough." 

"  Ton  have  an  aoeurate  menoTy  of  your  own,"  said  Hr.  Dombey. 

"Oh  I  //"  returned  the  manoga.  "  It's  the  only  cepitalaf  a  nun 
like  me." 

Hr.  Dcanbv^  did  not  look  leea  pompoua  or  at  all  displeased,  as  ha  stood 
leaning  against  the  Dhimnay-piece,  surveying  hia  (of  oourae  unconaciDnB) 
clerk,  from  head  to  foot.  The  stress  and  nicety  of  Hr.  Ctaka'a  dmn, 
and  a  certain  armganes  of  maaaer,  eithar  natioal  to  him,  cr  imitatod 
from  a  pattern  not  far  eff,  gave  great  sd^tional  eiieet  to  ins  ktaapSif. 
He  seemed  a  man  who  would  contend  against  the  power  that  vanquiAad 
him,  if  he  could,  but  who  was  otte^  borne  down  by  the  grestneae  nd 
superiority  of  Mr.  Domb<y. 

"  Is  UcBfin  bereF"  ukei  Hr.  Dunbey  after  a  abort  mte,  teing 
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irkich  ICr.  Ctfker  bad  hcea  flattering  Ma  pcpen,  sad  muttoriiig  titde 
abrtrecti  of  tkeir  contcats  to  hims^, 

"  Morfin's  here,"  he  answered,  loolcing  up  with  his  widest  and  nort 
sudden  nnfle;  "  hamating  mano&l  rMollection> — of  his  last  night's 
qaart«tte  party,  I  supposa — throng^  the  walls  betwooniis,  md  drvnag  aie 
half  mad.  I  wish  he  'd  nulce  a  bonfire  of  hia  Ticrf(»ieeBo,  aad  bun  his 
■MIC  hooka  m  it." 

"  Tou  re^)ect  nobody,  Carker,  I  think,"  «Hd  Mr.  Bon^f^. 

"  No  P  "  inquired  Carker,  with  another  wide  aad  moat  feline  show  of 
bis  t«eth.  "  Well !  Not  many  people  I  helievc.  I  wouldn't  answer 
perbaps,"  he  munnuied,  as  if  he  were<Hily  thialdngit,  "  for  more  than  one." 

A  oangenaa  quality,  if  real ;  and  a  not  less  dangerous  one,  if  feigned. 
But  Mr.  Dombey  hardfy  eeemed  to  think  so,  B8  he  still  stood  with  his 
ba<^  to  the  fire,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  md  kKtldng  at  hie  head-cl^ik 
with  a  dignifed  coKposoTc,  in  whicii  ttiere  seemed  to  lurk  a  stronger 
Istait  aease  of  powra  than  tisaal. 

"  Talking  of  Morfin,"  regamed  Mr.  Corker,  takiiig  oat  oae  paper  fhMn 
tbe  rest,  "  he  leports  a  jumor  dead  in  the  agemey  at  Barbados,  and  pro- 
poaes  to  leserre  a  passage  in  the  Son  and  Heir — she  'II  eail  in  a  monu  or 
BO — for  the  siwcessDT.  You  dont  care  who  goea,  I  suppose  ?  We  hava 
Bobody  of  that  eoit  here." 

3b.  Dombey  shook  his  bead  with  mpreme  isdiffraenoe. 

"  It 's  no  very  predona  tqipointment,"  observed  Hr.  Carker,  taking  up 
s  pen,  with  wUch  to  eitdorse  a  memorandum  on  the  bw^  of  ibe  papa*. 
"  I  hope  he  may  bestow  it  on  some  orphan  nephew  of  a  musical  friend.  It 
may  perhaps  atop  ku  fiddie-pl^ing,  if  he  has  a  gift  th^  way.  Who 's 
that?     Come  in  I" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Carker.  1  didn't  know  yon  were  here,  Sir," 
answered  Walter,  appearing  with  some  letters  in  bis  hand,  unopened,  aiid 
newly  arrived.     "  Mi.  Carker  the  Jonior,  Sir — " 

At  (he  mention  of  thie  name,  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  was,  or  affiicted 
to  be,  tonched  to  the  qoiek  with  ahame  and  hnmiliatioii.  He  cost  Us 
CTes  full  on  Mr.  Dombey  with  an  altered  and  apologetic  look,  abated 
them  on  the  ground,  and  remained  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 

"  I  thought.  Sir,"  he  said  suddenly  and  angrily,  taming  on  Walter, 
"  that  yon  had  been  before  requested  not  to  drag  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior 
into  yoar  connrsotion." 

"  I  beg  yonr  paidon,"  returned  Walter.  "  I  was  only  going  to  i^  that 
Mr.  Carker  the  Junior  had  told  me  he  believed  you  were  gona  oat,  or  I 
flhonld  not  have  knocked  at  the  door  when  wu  were  engaged  with  Mr. 
Jkmbej.     These  are  letteis  for  Hr.  Dombey,  Sir." 

"  y<^  wdl,  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  pluming  tkmi 
lAaply  fton  Ms  hud.     "  Go  abottt  yoor  hosiness." 

Bvt  in  takmg  them  with  eo  little  ceremony,  Hr.  Carker  dropped  ene  «o 
Ihe  Osor,  and  did  not  see  what  he  had  done ;  neither  did  itt.  Domb^ 
oheeive  the  letter  ^rmg  near  his  feet.  Wdter  hesitated  for  a  monent, 
Wridng  that  mietK  ether  of  them  would  notice  it ;  bat  ftading  that  netther 
did,  he  stopped,  came  back,  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  himself  on  B&. 
Sombey's  desk.  The  letters  were  post-tetters ;  tmd  it  happened  that  the 
me  in  question  waa  Mrs.  Pipchin's  regtdar  report,  direotad  as  nsnal — ^for 
'3fas.^diinwaabatanindi6erentpen-w(nDan— ^FlOTance.  Mr.Dcnnb^, 
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having  big  aUention  Bilently  called  to  this  letter  by  Walter,  started  and 
looked'  fiercely  at  tiim,  as  if  he  believed  that  he  had  purposely  selected  it 
from  all  the  rest. 

"  You  can  leave  the  room.  Sir  I "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  haughtily. 

He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand ;  and  having  watched  Walter  oat  at  the 
daw,  put  it  in  bis  pocket  without  breaking  the  seal. 

"  Yon  want  somebody  to  send  to  the  West  Indies,  you  were  saying," 
observed  Mr.  Dombey,  hurriedly, 

"  Yea,"  replied  Carker. 

"  Send  yoimg  Gay." 

"  Good,  very  good  indeed.  Nothing  easier,"  said  Mr,  Carker,  without 
any  show  of  surprise,  and  taking  ap  the  pen  to  re-indorse  the  letter,  as 
coolly  as  he  had  done  before.     "  '  Send  young  Gay.' " 

"  Call  him  back,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 

Mi.  Carker  was  quick  to  do  so,  and  Walter  was  quick  to  return. 

"  Gay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  turning  a  little  to  look  at  him  over  bis 
shoulder.     Here  is  a  — " 

"  An  opening,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  his  mouth  stretched  to  the  utmost. 

"  In  the  West  Indies.  At  Barbados.  I  am  going  to  send  you,"  s^d 
Mr.  Dombey,  scorning  to  embellish  the  bare  truth,  "  to  fill  a  junior  situ- 
ation in  the  counting-bouse  at  Barbados.  L«t  your  uncle  know  from 
me,  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  go  to  the  West  Indies." 

Waller's  breath  was  so  completely  taken  away  by  his  astonishment,  that 
be  could  hardly  find  enough  for  the  repetibon  of  the  words  "West 
Indies." 

"  Somebody  must  go,"  smd  Mr.  Dombey,  "  and  you  are  young  and 
heahhy,  and  your  uncle's  circumstances  are  not  good.  Tell  your  uncle 
that  you  are  appointed.  You  will  not  go,  yet.  There  will  be  an  interval 
of  a  month — or  two  perbaM." 

"  Shall  I  remain  there.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Will  you  remain  there.  Sir  1 "  repeated  Mr,  Dombey,  turning  a  little 
more  round  towards  bim,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  does  be  mean, 
Carker  ?  " 

"Live  there.  Sir,"  laltered  Walter. 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

Walter  bowed. 

"That's  all,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  resuming  his  letters.  "You  will 
explain  to  him  in  good  time  about  the  usual  outfit  and  so  forth,  Carker, 
of  course.    He  needn't  wait,  Carker." 

"  You  needn't  wait.  Gay,"  observed  Mr.  Carker :  bare  to  the  gums. 

"  Unless,"  said  Mr,  Dombey,  stopping  in  his  reading  without  looking 
off  the  letter,  and  seeming  to  listen.     "Unless  he  has  anything  to  say." 

"  No,  Sir,"  returned  Walter,  agitated  and  conAiaed,  and  almost  stunned, 
as  an  infinite  variety  of  pictures  presented  themselves  to  bis  mind;  among 
which  Captain  Cutde,  in  his  glazed  hat,  transfixed  with  astonishment  at 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's,  and  his  uncle  bemoaning  his  loss  in  the  little  back 
parlour,  held  prominent  places.  "I  hardly  know — I — I  am  much 
obliged,  Sir." 

"  He  needn't  wait,  Carker,"  said  Mr.  DombCT. 

And  as  Mr.  Carker  again  echoed  the  words,  and  also  collected  his 
pap^B  as  if  he  were  going  away  too,  Walter  felt  that  his  lingerii^;  any 
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longer  would  be  an  onpardoiuible  intrusion — especi&Uy  aa  he  hod  nothing 
to  say — and  thenfore  walked  out  quite  confounded. 

Gloing  along  tlie  passage,  with  tne  mingled  consciousnesB  and  helpless- 
ness of  a  dream,  he  heard  Mr.  Dombey's  door  shtit  again,  as  Mr.  Carker 
came  out :  and  immediately  afterwards  that  gentleman  called  to  him. 

"Bring  your  friend  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior  to  my  room.  Sir,  if  you  pleoae." 

Walter  went  to  the  outer  office  and  apprised  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior  of 
his  errand,  who  accordingly  came  out  from  behind  a  partition  where  he 
sat  alone  in  one  comer,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Carker 
the  Manager. 

That  gentleman  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  lire,  and  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails,  looking  over  bis  white  eravat,  as  uni^oniiaingly 
as  Ab.  Dombey  himself  could  have  looked.  He  received  them  without 
any  change  in  hia  attitude  or  softening  of  his  harsh  and  black  expression : 
merely  signing  to  Walter  to  close  the  door. 

"  John  Carker,"  said  the  Man^^r,  when  this  was  done,  turning  suddenly 
upon  his  brother,  with  his  two  rows  of  teeth  bristling  as  if  he  would  have 
bitten  him,  "  what  is  the  league  between  you  and  this  young  man,  in 
Tirtue  of  which  I  am  haunted  and  hunted  t^  the  mention  of  your  name  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  for  yon,  John  Carker,  that  I  am  your  near  relation  and 
can't  detach  myself  from  that — " 

"  Say  disgrace,  James,"  interposed  the  other  in  a  low  Toice,  finding  that 
he  stammered  for  a  word.    "  Ion  mean  it,  and  have  reason,  say  disgrace." 

"  From  that  disgrace,"  assented  his  brother  with  keen  emphasis,  "  but 
is  the  fact  to  be  blurted  out  and  trumpeted,  and  proclaimed  continually  in 
the  presence  of  the  very  House  1  In  moments  of  confidence  too  ?  Do  you 
think  your  name  is  calculated  to  harmonise  in  this  place  with  trust  and 
confidence,  John  Carker  P  " 

"  No,"  returned  the  other.  "  No,  James.  God  knows  I  have  no  such 
thought." 

"What  is  yonr  thought,  then?"  said  his  brother,  "and  why  do  yon 
thrust  yourself  in  my  way  P     Haven't  you  injured  me  enough  already  ?" 


"  1  have  never  injured  you,  James,  wilfully." 
"Ton  are  my  brother,'  said" 


said  the  Manager.     "  That 's  injury  enough." 

"  I  wish  I  could  undo  it,  James." 

"  I  wish  you  could  and  would." 

During  this  eonversation,  Walter  had  looked  from  one  brother  to  the 
other,  with  pain  and  amazement.  He  who  was  the  Senior  in  years,  and 
Junior  in  the  house,  stood,  with  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  his 
head  bowed,  humbly  listening  to  the  reproaches  of  the  other.  Though 
these  were  rendered  very  bitter  by  the  tone  and  look  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  and  by  the  presence  of  Walter  whom  they  so  much  surprised 
and  shocked,  he  entered  no  other  protest  againat  them  than  by  slightly 
raising  his  right  hand  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  as  if  he  would  hare  said 
"  Spare  me  I "  So,  had  they  been  blows,  and  he  a  brave  man,  under  strong 
constraint,  and  weakened  by  bodily  suffering,  he  might  have  stood  before 
the  executioner. 

Generous  and  quick  in  ell  hia  emotions,  and  r^arding  himself  as 
the  innocent  occasion  of  these  taunts,  Walter  now  stijick  in,  with  all  the 
eamestneflB  he  felt. 

"  Mx.  Carker,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  Manager,   "  Indeed, 
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imtooil.  tida  k  my  iuilt  aeiUy.  In  a  kind  gf  hewftfBanws,  for  whidi  I 
cannot  blame  myself  cnou^,  I  h&ve,  I  liave  na  d(Hibi,nMittiosed  Mr.  Caiker 
the  Junior  much  oftenw  tlun  was  neceBmy ;  and  have  allowed  his  name 
smnetimcsto  slip  through  my  lipi,  when  It  waa  against  your  eaq^Msedwiah. 
But  it  has  been  my  own  mistake.  Sir.  We  hare  nerer  eudunged  one  word 
apaa  the  sul^eet — vary  few,  indeed,  on  any  m^Qecb.  And  it  has  not  beai," 
added  Walter,  after  a  mau^it's  pause,  "  t^  heedleeenees  oa.  n^  port.  Sir ; 
fix  I  have  fett  an  intareat  in  Mr.  Cailrar  evtn  since  I  have  been  We,  sod 
hwe  hardly  been  al^  to  hdp  tpeddng  of  him  samsdueB,  viw  I  have 
thought  of  him  bo  much  I " 

Walter  stdd  this  &om  hie  sou],  and  with  t^  very  breath  of  honour.  Eor 
ha  looked  upon  the  bowed  head,  and  the  downcaat  eyee,  and  uptaised  hand, 
and  thought,  '  I  have  felt  it :  and  why  should  I  not  avow  it  in  behalf  of 
thia  vii&iwded,  broken  man  1 ' 

"  In  truth,  you  have  avoided  me,  Mr.  Carktt,"  said  Walter,  wHh 
the  tean  riung  to  his  eyee ;  so  true  was  his  oompaaaion.  "  I  know  it,  to 
iny  dieqipoiataueiit  and  i^ret  Whrn  I  fiiet  came  heie,  and  ever  vnce,  I 
am  sue  I  have  tried  to  be  as  mudi  your  6iend,  aa  cats  of  my  age  could 
pMsaiue  to  be  j  but  it  hfts  been  of  no  use," 

"  And  observe,"  said  the  Usnagei,  taking  him  19  tpiickbr,  "  k  will  be 
cf  still  less  use,  Qay,  if  you  persist  in  forcing  Ur.  idta  Gator's  name  on 
peck's  attoition.  That  is  not  the  w^f  to  bcfiicBd  Mr.  Jolm  Cai^er. 
AA  bim  if  he  thinks  it  ia." 

"  It  is  no  service  to  me,"  said  the  brother.  "  It  <»ty  leads  to  suoh  a 
eoMwrsation  as  the  present,  whidi  I  need  not  say  I  0D«ld  h»ve  well 
nMted.  No  (me  can  be  a  bettw  fiiend  to  met"  he  8p<^e  bore  very 
firtisctly,  as  if  he  would  impress  it  upon  Walto :  "  than  in  ftsgetdng 
me,  and  leaving  me  to  go  my  way,  unquestioned  sod  nnnoticed." 

*'  Your  memory  not  being  retentive,  Oay,  of  what  yoa  are  told  by 
others,"  said  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  warming  himself  with  great  and 
ineraased  satisfootioo,  "I  thought  it  well  that  you  should  be  told  thia  from 
the  beat  authority,"  nodding  towards  his  brother.  "  You  are  not  likely 
to  forget  it  now,  I  hope.     That's  all,  Gvj.     You  can  go." 

W^Eter  passed  out  at  the  door,  imd  was  about  to  dose  it  after  him, 
when,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  brothers  ag»n,  and  aha  the  memtion  of  his 
own  name,  he  stood  irresolutely,  with  his  hsiwl  iqton  the  hide,  aad  the 
data  ^ei,  uncertain  whether  to  return  or  go  away.  In  this  positiMi  he 
eonld  not  help  overhsering  what  followed. 

"  Think  (^  me  more  le]uen%,  if  yoa  can,  James,"  said  Jdtin  Craker, 
"when  I  t^  you  I  have  had— how  oould  I  hdp  having,  with  my 
hiatoiy,  written  here" — striking  himself  upcm  the  breoet,  "my  whole 
heart  awakened  by  my  observation  oi  that  Doy,  Walter  Gi^.  1  aaw  in 
him  when  he  first  oune  hen,  almost  my  othw  self." 

"Your  other  self  I"  rq)eated  the  Manager,  disdainfnfi;. 

"Not  as  I  am,  but  aa  I  was  when  I  first  caaie  here  too;  as  sanguine, 
^d^y,  youthful,  inexperi«seed ;  tluahed  with  the  same  nstiesa  and  aarsB- 
tnroua  fancies ;  and  fiill  of  the  same  qualitiea,  g-aught  with  the  tune  eqw- 
tHy  of  leading  on  to  good  or  enl," 

"I  hope  not,"  said  his  bmUn,  with  M«e  hidden  and  MseantH  mean- 
ing in  his  tone. 

"  You  strike  me  ahaiplyi  and  your  haad  ia  atea^,  nd  jonr  thmat  ia 
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vaj.  dee|i,"  Kt«n»d  tke  atiier,  qpeokiiig  Cof  so  Walter  tiuagM)  as  if.  some 
enm  weapoa  actually  atabbed  him  as  he  apolce.  "I  imaging  «U  tliit  when 
fan  WM  K  boy.  I  bdiered  it  It  was  a  trath  to  me.  I  mv  him  lig^% 
walkhig  on  the  edge  of  an  onaees  gulf  wheie  so  auaj  othns  walk  with 
equal  guetj,  utd  Ereni  viiicb — " 

"  Tm  (rfd  excuse,"  intcmpted  his  brotfaer  aa  he  atined  the  fire.  "  Sa 
many.     Oe  on.     Say,  so  many  fall." 

"FiomwhiehcQiB  tmeUer  feQ,"  leturoedthe  otbei,  "who  set  forwaid, 
on  his  way,  a  boy  like  him,  and  miaaed  hia  footing  mate  and  more,  and 
alipped  a  Httie  and  a  little  lower,  and  went  on  BtumbUng  stiU,  until  he  iell 
hfiadlongaadfoundhim3dfbelow,&Bhatt«Bedmui.  Thmk  what  I  sufEered, 
when  I  waldted  that  boy." 

"ToahmeanhyoHiadf  to  thank  £»  it,"  retamed  thahiother. 

"  Qnljr  aqrv^'  be  ataeated  with  a  sigL  "  I  don't  seek  to  divide  the 
Usne  or  dtune." 

"  Yon  iotr  (foidod  die  shame,"  James  Caikcx  mistered  thnmgh  his 
teetk.    AitA,  thiongk  »o  maay  and  wch  obse  teeth,  he  could  mutter  well. 

"  Ah  JsmoB,"  nettmed  his  brother,  t^wftking  t<x  the  first  tsne  in  an 
ataent  of  nuioaeh,  aod  eeeming,  by  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  to  have  covered 
Inaiace  with  hia  hands,  "  Iharebeoi,  since  then,  a  nsefol  foil  to  you.  Yon 
ium  trodden  on  me  freely,  xa.  your  climbing  up.  Xkm't  spurn  me  with 
your  heel  1 " 

A  sdesoe  oisued.  Ait«r  a  tkne^  Ur.  Garbs  the  Manager  was  heard 
raatliiig  nnons  his  pi^en,  as  ff  he  had  reeolved  to  biiiig  the  interview  to 
a  conclusion.    At  tlie  same  tim«  his  brother  withdrew  aeerer  to  the  door. 

"  That 's  all,"  he  said.  "  I  watched  him  with  auch  tcembling  and  sodi 
&ar,  as  was  aome  little  pmiishmnt  to  mc,  notil  he  passed  the  plaoe  when 
I  firet  fell;  and  Aen,  though  I  bad  been  hia  &ther,  I  believe  I  never  could 
bnc  tiualred  Odd  more  devoutly.  I  didn't  dare  to  warn  him,  and  advise 
1dm ;  bat  if  I  had  saen  direct  cause,  I  would  have  shown  him  my  ezampki. 
I  was  afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  with  him,  kat  it  should  be  thought  I  did 
him  hana,  md  tempted  bim  to  aril,  and  oonupted  him :  w  lest  I  real^ 
sfaoold.  I^are  may  be  mch  ctmtagicai  iu  me ;  I  don't  knur.  Hece  out 
n^  hisfavy,  in  connexion  with  youog  Waltm  Gay,  said  what  he  has  made 
me  feel ;  and  thiidc  of  me  moie  leniently,  James,  if  you  can." 

With  these  words  he  oame  out  to  where  Walter  was  standing.  Ho 
tuned  a  little  pater  when  he  saw  him  there,  and  paler  yet  when.  Walter 
csD^it  hko.  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  a  whisper : 

"  ICr.  Carker,  pray  let  me  thank  you  1  Let  me  say  how  mooh  I 
ftel  for  yon  1  Bow  sorry  I  am,  to  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  all 
this  1  Uow  I  almost  look  upon  you  now  as  wy  protector  and  gnaidianl 
How  very,  very  much,  I  feel  obliged  to  you  and  pity  youl"  said  WaltM 
squeezing  both  his  hands,  and  hmdly  knowing,  in  his  agitation,  what  he 
did  or  sud. 

Mr.  Uorfin's  room  bebg  close  at  hand  and  empty,  and  the  door  wide 
open,  they  moved  thither  by  one  accord :  the  passage  being  seldom  free 
m)m  some  one  passing  to  or  fro.  When  they  were  there,  and  Walt« 
saw  in  Mr.  Carker's  face  some  traces  of  the  emotion  within,  he  almost  felt 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  face  before ;  it  was  so  greatly  changed. 

"  Walter,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  I  am  far  removed 
from  yon,  and  may  I  ever  be.     Do  you  know  what  I  am  P" 
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"  Wliat  yon  are !"  appeared  to  hang  on  Walter's  lips,  as  he  regarded 
him  attentively. 

"  It  was  begun,"  eaid  Carker,  "  before  my  twenty-first  birthday— led  up 
to,  long  before,  but  not  begun  till  near  that  time.  I  had  robbed  them 
when  I  came  of  age.  I  robbed  them  afterwards.  Before  my  twenty-second 
birthday,  it  was  all  found  out ;  and  then,  Walter,  from  all  men'a  society, 
I  died.*^ 

Again  his  last  few  words  hung  trembling  apon  Walter's  lips,  but  he 
could  neither  utter  them,  nor  any  of  his  own. 

"  The  House  was  very  good  to  me.  May  Heaven  reward  the  dd  man 
for  his  forbearance !  This  one,  too,  hia  sod,  who  was  then  newly  in  the 
firm,  where  I  had  held  great  trust '.  I  was  called  into  that  room  which  is 
now  his — I  have  never  entered  it  since— and  came  out,  what  you  know  me. 
For  many  years  I  sat  in  my  present  scat,  alone  as  now,  but  then  a  known 
and  recognized  example  to  the  rest.  They  were  all  merciful  to  me,  and  I 
Uved.  Time  has  altered  that  part  of  my  poor  expiation;  and  I  think,  except 
the  three  heads  of  the  House,  there  is  no  one  here  who  knows  my  st<ny 
rightly.  Before  the  little  boy  grows  up,  and  has  it  told  to  him,  my  comer 
may  be  vacant.  I  would  rather  that  it  might  be  so !  Thia  is  the  only 
chai^  to  me  since  that  day,  when  I  left  ^  youth,  and  hope,  and  good 
men's  company,  behind  me  in  that  room.  God  bless  you,  Walter  1  Keep 
you,  and  all  dear  te  you,  in  honesty,  or  strike  them  dead  1 " 

Some  recollection  of  his  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  excessivB 
cdd,  and  of  his  bursting  into  tears,  was  all  that  Walter  could  add  to  this, 
when  he  tried  to  recall  exactly  what  had  passed  between  them. 

When  Walter  saw  him  next,  he  was  bending  over  his  desk  in  Us  old 
silent,  drooping,  humbled  way.  Then,  observing  him  at  his  work,  and 
feeling  how  resolved  he  evidently  was  that  no  fiirther  intenxnurae  should 
arise  between  them,  and  thinking  again  and  again  on  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard  that  morning  in  so  short  a  time,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
both  the  Carkers,  Walter  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  under  orders 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  would  soon  be  lost  to  Uncle  Sol,  and  Captain 
Cuttle,  and  to  glimpses  few  and  far  between  of  Florence  Dombey-^no,  he 
meant  Paul — and  to  all  he  loved,  and  liked,  and  looked  for,  in  his  daily  life. 

But  it  was  true,  and  the  news  had  already  penetrated  to  the  outer  office; 
for  while  he  sat  with  a  heavy  heart,  pondering  on  these  things,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  arm,  Perch  the  messenger,  descending  from  his  mahogany 
bracket,  and  jo^ng  his  elbow,  begged  his  pardon,  but  wished  to  say  in  his 
car.  Bid  he  think  he  could  arrange  to  send  home  to  England  a  jar  of. 
preserved  Ginger,  cheap,  for  Mrs.  Perch's  own  eating,  in  the  course  of  her 
recovery  from  her  next  confinement  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


When  the  MidBummer  v&catioii  approached,  no  indecent  manifestatioiis 
of  JOT  were  exhibited  by  the  leaden-eyed  young  gentlemen  assembled  at 
Dr.  Bliniber*B.  Any  Buch  violent  eKj»esaion  aB  "breaking  up,"  would 
have  been  quite  inapplicable  to  that  pohte  establishment.     The  young 

Ctlemen  oozed  away,  semi-aunnaUy,  to  their  own  homes;  but  they  never 
Ice  up.     They  would  have  scorned  the  action. 

Toot,  who  was  constantly  galled  and  tormented  fay  a  starched  white 
«amlHric  neek-kerchief,  which  he  wore  at  the  express  desire  of  Mrs.  Tozer, 
Ids  parent,  who,  designing  him  for  the  Churcn,  was  of  opinion  that  he 
conldn't  be  in  that  forward  state  of  preparation  too  soon — Tozer  said, 
indeed,  that,  choosing  between  two  evils,  he  thought  he  would  rather  stay 
where  he  was,  than  go  home.  However  inconsistent  this  dedaration  might 
-uipear  with  that  passage  in  Tozer's  Essay  on  the  subject,  wherein  he  had 
ODserred  "that  the  thoughts  of  home  and  all  its  recoUections,  awakened 
in  his  mind  the  most  pleasing  emotions  of  anticipation  and  dtjight,"  and 
had  also  b'kened  himself  to  a  Boman  (Jeneial,  flushed  vrith  a  recent  victory 
«Ter  the  Iceni,  or  laden  with  Carthaginian  spoil,  advancing  within  a  few 
'hoars'  march  of  the  Capitol,  presupposed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  simile, 
to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Mrs.  ToKer,  still  it  was  very  sincerely  made. 
For  it  seemed  that  Toier  had  a  dreadful  uncle,  who  not  only  vohtnteered 
examinations  of  him,  in  the  holidays,  on  abstruse  points,  but  twisted  inno- 
cent events  and  things,  and  wrenched  them  to  the  same  fell  purpose.  So  that 
if  this  Dnde  took  lum  to  the  Play,  or,  on  a  similar  pretence  of  kindness, 
carried  him  to  see  a  Giant,  or  a  Dwarf,  or  a  Conjuror,  or  anything,  Tozer 
knew  he  had  read  up  some  classical  allusion  to  the  subject  bdbrehand,  and 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  mortal  apprehension ;  not  foreseeing  where  he 
Miight  break  ont,  or  what  aulliority  he  might  not  quote  against  him. 

As  to  BriggB,  kit  father  made  no  show  of  artifice  about  it.  He  never 
would  leave  lum  alone.  So  numerous  and  severe  were  the  mental  trials 
of  that  nidbrtunate  youth  in  vacation  time,  that  the  fHends  of  the  family 
(then  resident  near  Bayswater,  London)  seldom  approached  the  omHmental 
piece  of  water  in  Kensington  Gardens,  without  a  vague  expectation  of 
seeing  Master  Briggs's  hat  floating  on  the  surface,  and  an  unfinished 
exercise  lying  on  the  bank.  Briggs,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  sanguine  on 
the  subject  of  holidays  j  and  these  two  sharers  of  little  Paul's  bedroom 
were  so  fair  a  sunple  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  general,  that  the  most 
elastic  among  them  contemplated  the  arrival  of  those  festive  periods  with 
genteel  resignation. 

It  was  hr  otherwise  with  little  Paul.  The  end  of  these  first  holi- 
days was  to  witness  his  separation  from  Florence,  but  who  ever  looked 
forward  to  the  end  of  holidays  whose  b^;inning  was  not  vet  ccone  I  Not 
Paul,  assuredly.     As  the  hqipy  time  drew  near,  the  lions  and  tigers 
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dimbing  up  the  bedroom  walk,  became  quite  tame  and  frolicsome.  The 
grim  sly  faces  in  the  squares  and  diamonds  of  the  floor-cloth,  relaxed  and 
peeped  out  at  him  with  leas  wicked  eyes.  The  grave  old  dock  had  more 
of  personal  interest  in  the  tone  of  its  formal  inquiry ;  and  the  restless  sea 
went  rolling  on  all  night,  .to  the  somding  cf  a  melancholy  strain — ^yet  it 
was  pleasant  too — that  rose  and  fell  with  the  wares,  and  rocked  him,  as  it 
were,  to  rieep. 

Ur.  Feeder,  B.A.,  seemed  to  think  that  he,  too,  would  eqjoy  the  holiday* 
vaj  koiAl  Hr.  VooU  projected  a  life  of  hotiday*  fimn  Hat  time  Ciirth ; 
for,  u  he  regiiladj  iofi>nBed  Panl  eroy  day,  it  was  hit  "hwt  btf "  tt 
Doctor  Blimber'i,  and  he  was  gmiig  to  begin  to  anoe  into  bia  pnpei^ 


were  intimate  Mends,  notwithstanding  their  distauoe  in  pmnt  of  yean  w 
Nation.  A«  the  vaealiao  ^i[Hoadwd,  and  Mr.  Toots  breathed  harder  and 
stared  oAens  in  Paul'e  society,  than  he  had  Aaae  bdbre,  Paul  knew  tiiat 
he  meant  he  was  sorry  they  were  going  to  lose  flight  of  cacit  odMi,  sod 
fclt  very  much  obliged  to  lum  for  his  patnmage  and  good  opinicn. 

It  was  even  unoeBttood  by  Doctor  Knsber,  Urs.  Kimber,  and  Misa 
Blimbet,  as  well  as  by  tbe  youi%  goi^men  in  gener^  that  Toota  had 
aomebow  oonntitated  himself  protector  aad  guardian  of  Xtombey;  and  the 
drcuBistance  became  ao  notorious,  evm  to  Mrs.  P^diin,  tliat  Ati  good 
old.  oreatnre  <rfterislud  feelmgs  of  bittenese  and  jetHouqr  against  Toots ; 
and.  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  home,  rcfteatedly  dnuiuBced  Urn  aa  "  a 
dmckleheaded  'noodle."  Whereas  the  inuoeent  Toots  had  no  more  idea 
of  awakening  tin,  Pi^hin's  wrath,  than  he  had  (^.any  other  definite  pos- 
aibilitf  or  proposition.  On  the  amtixy,  he  was  di^Msed  to  oonaider  her 
rather  a  remtoluiUe  character,  with  many  pcnnts  of  interest  about  her. 
For  this  reason  he  smiled  on  her  with  so  much  urbaai^,  and  ashed  her 
how  ^  did,  ao  often,  in  the  course  at  her  visite  to  little  Paul,  that  at  last 
she  one  night  told  him  plainly,  she  wasn't  nsed  to  it,  whatem  he  might 
think  ;  and  she  could  not,  and  she  would  not  bear  it,  either  from  hinuelf 
or  any  other  puppy  then  eiiati^  :  at  whidi  unexpected  acknowledgmeat 
of  his  civilitiH,  Mr.  Toots  was  so  alanned  that  he  secreted  himself  in  a 
retired  aipot,  until  she  had  gone.  Nor  did  he  eres:  again  &oe  the  doaghify 
Mrs.  Pipehin,  under  Dootm  Blii^>a''B  roof. 

They  were  within  two  or  three  weeta  of  the  holidays,  whesi.  one  day, 
Comdia  BlimbN  called  Paul  into  hw  room,  and  said,  "  Domb^,  I  am 
gOLOg  to  send  home  your  anslysifl." 

"Thank  you.  Ma'am,"  returned  Paui 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  do  you,  Dombey  ?  "  inquired  Mias  Blimber, 
looking  hard  at  him,  throi^h  the  ^tectades. 

"No,  Ma'am,"  said  PauL 

"Dombey,  Dombey,"  said  Mise  Blimber,  "  I  begin  to  be  afrud  you 
an  a  sad  boy.  When  yon  don't  know  the  meaning  of  an  expfession,  why 
don't  vou  seek  for  information  P  " 

"Jus.  Pipchin  told  me  I  wasn't  to  ask  qnestiona,"  rebimed  Paul. 

"  I  must  Dig  you.  not  to  menticm  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  me,  on  any  aoeount, 
Dombey,"  returned  l£ss  Biimber.  "I  couldn't  think  of  dlowli^  it. 
The  course  of  study  here,  is  very  far  nanoved  from  anything  of  Oui  8<wt. 
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A  repethioB  of  goA  rihrnons  woiJd  malw  it  neeen—ty  Air  ne  to  remMat 
to  bear,  witlunit  a  misUke,  before  bref^^ist-tiiiie  to-nonow  moTBHig,  frora 
Verbum  penmiale  down  to  nrnUlima  eyffno." 

"1  didn't  mean,  Ma'am,"  hegan  bttie  FraL 

"I  moat  trouble  joa  not  to  tdl  ne  that  ym  didn't  mean,  if  yon 
please,  DtHub^,"  said  Miaa  Blimber,  who  pieeerved  an  swfol  politeneas 
m  bei  admomliona.     "  llMtt  is  a  Use  of  aigninent,  I  eooldst  dnaa  of 


Faol  felt  it  tafeet  to  say  noHimg  at  dl,  so  be  tair  looked  at  lEss 
Bfimber'a  ipeetades.  Hiss  B&idMr  havit^  dukes  W  head  at  him 
gmdy,  nEnred  to  a  paper  ijiag  before  her. 

*"  AnalyRsofthedituxcter  i^P.  Dombey.'  H  my  neoBeetuB  Mrrea 
m»"  and  Him  Bliaiber  breakme  off,  "the  word  malyeis  aa  (meaed 
to  synthesis,  is  thus  defined  by  naUcer.  '  Thn  reeolntion  of  an  mjeet, 
sriKther  of  the  aeoBea  or  of  the  inl^ect,  into  its  first  cAemmta.'  As 
mposed  -to  ayn&eait,  yoa  obarare.    ^ow  yon  know  what  ana^ns  is, 

Dombey  didn't  senn  to  be  abacdntdy  bliaded  by  the  light  let  in  npon 
hit  intellect,  bat  he  made  Mies  Blimbn  a  bttie  bmr. 

"  ^Analysis,'  Teaoaed  Hiss  Kimber,  easting  her  eye  over  Ae  ^per, 
*  of  t^  daracter  of  P.  Dombey.'  I  -find  that  the  natnrd  oapecity  ti 
Dnubey  ie  extrentefy  ^ood ;  and  that  his  general  disposition  to  atw^ 
nun  be  atated  in  an  e^vol  ratio.  Thos,  taking  eight  as  our  standaifl 
and  highest  number,  I  nnd  these  qualities  in  Dombey  stated  eadi  at  six 
tikree-foiutlu  t " 

Hiss  Blunber  paused  to  see  how  Paul  recetred  this  newt.  Bong 
imdedded  wbedwr  six  three-fonrths,  meant  dx  pounds  fifteen,  or  sixpence 
three  farthings,  or  six  foot  throe,  or  tbee  qusters  past  six,  ni  hx  tome- 
tlingB  that  he  hadn't  leeret  yet,  with  three  unbtown  smnethmg  elses 
over,  Paul  tubbed  his  hands  and  looked  sbaigbt  at  Una  Kiaiber.  It 
h^ipeaed  to  answer  u  well  as  aiqrthiDg  else  he  ootdd  hare  dime ;  snd 
Cwndia  proceeded. 

"  '  VioIeiMe  two.  Srifisfanss  two.  Imdination  to  low  tmapaaj,  as- 
ovmoed  kt  the  case  of  a  person  named  <3Qbb,  or^;i]idly  seren,  but  since 
redneed.  Gentkow^  danevaoor  four,  and  improving  with  adraadng 
fcara.*  How  what  I  partiflulaily  wish  to  call  yow  attention  to,  Dombey, 
IS  tte  gaiKnl  obaerrnljon  at  the  dose  of  this  snatyss." 

Fanfset  hirndf  to  folknr  it  with  great  on. 

"'Itm^begenersHy  obserred  of  Dombey,'"  said  Ifies  Blimber,  read- 
ing in  a  loud  voice,  and  at  every  second  word  directing  h«af  spettadet 
tewwds  the  little  figure  brfore  litr :  ** '  tint  his  abffities  and  inotinationB 
■re  good,  and  ikat  be  has  made  as  mndi  jn^ress  as  nnder  the  circiun- 
could  have  been  expected.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  of  this  ymmg 
1  that  he  is  singuki  (what  is  nsnally  termed  old-Euihiooed}  in  hu 
and  conduct,  and  that,  without  presenting  anything  in  either 
whidi  distinctly  calb  for  r^robation,  he  k  often  very  unbke  other  yonng 
gestlemen  of  lus  age  and  sooal  poMtHn.'  Now  Dombey,"  said  Hiss  Blim- 
ber,  biTiiig  down  &  paper,  "  do  you  undentand  that  f  " 

'■  I  Aink  I  do.  Ma'am,"  raid  Paul. 

"  This  analysis,  you  see,  Dombey,"  Hiss  Blimber  continned,  "  is  going 
to  be  sent  home  to  your  reqvected  parent.    It  will  natural^  be  very 
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painful  to  bim  to  find  that  you  are  singular  in  your  character  and  conduct. 
It  ia  naturaUy  painful  to  ns ;  foi  we  can't  like  you,  you  know,  Dombey,  as 
well  as  we  could  wish." 

She  touched  the  child  upon  a  tendf^  point.  He  had  secretly  become 
more  and  more  solidtous  from  day  to  day,  as  the  time  of  his  departure 
drew  more  near,  that  all  the  house  should  like  him.  For  some  bidden 
reason,  very  imperfectly  undentood  by  himself — if  understood  at  all — 
he  felt  a  gradntuly  increasing  impulse  of  affection,  towards  almost  ev^- 
thing  and  everybody  in  the  place.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  they 
trould  be  quite  iu^fferent  to  him  when  be  was  gone.  He  wanted  them 
to  remember  him  kindly ;  and  he  had  made  it  his  business  even  to  con- 
dliate  a  great  hoarse  sha^y  dog,  chained  np  at  the  bade  of  the  house, 
who  had  prerioualy  been  the  terror  of  his  life  :  that  even  he  might  miss 
him  wben  he  was  no  longer  there. 

Little  thinking  that  in  this,  he  only  showed  agdn  the  difference  between 
himself  and  his  compeers,  poor  tiny  Paul  set  it  forth  to  Miss  Blimber 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  b^ged  her,  in  despite  of  the  official  analysis,  to 
have  the  goodness  to  try  and  like  him.  To  Mrs.  Blimber,  who  had 
joined  them,  he  pref^red  the  same  petition :  and  when  that  lady  could 
not  forbear,  even  in  bis  presence,  from  giving  utterance  to  her  often- 
repeated  opinion,  that  he  was  an  odd  child,  Paul  told  her  that  he  was 
sure  she  was  quite  right ;  that  he  thought  it  must  be  his  bones,  but 
he  didn't  know;  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  overlook  it,  for  he  was  fond 
of  them  alL 

"Not  80  fond,"  said  Paul,  with  a  miitnie  of  timidity  and  perfect 
frankness,  which  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  most  engaging  qualities 
of  the  child,  "not  so  fond  as  I  am  of  Florence,  of  course;  that  could 
never  be.     You  couldn't  expect  that,  could  yon,  Ma'amP" 

"Oh  I  the  old-fashioned  little  soull"  cried  1^.  Blimber,  in  a  whisper. 

"  But  I  like  everybody  here  very  much,"  pursued  Paul,  "  and  I  should 
grieve  to  go  away,  and  think  that  any  one  was  glad  that  I  was  gone,  or 
didn't  care." 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  now  quite  sure  that  Paul  was  the  oddest  child  in  the 
world }  and  when  she  told  the  Doctor  what  bad  passed,  the  Doctor  did 
not  controvert  his  wife's  opinion.  But  he  said,  as  he  had  said  before, 
when  Paul  first  came,  that  study  would  do  much ;  and  he  also  said,  as 
he  had  said  on  that  occasion,  "firing  him  on,  Cornelia!  Bring  him  on!" 

Cornelia  had  always  brought  him  on  as  vigorously  as  she  conid ;  and 
Paul  had  had  a  hard  life  of  it.  But  over  aad  above  the  getting  throogh 
his  tasks,  he  bad  long  had  another  purpose  always  present  to  him,  and  to 
which  he  stiU  held  fast.  It  was,  to  be  a  gentle,  usdiil,  quiet  little  fellow, 
always  striving  to  secure  the  love  and  attachment  of  the  rest;  and  tbou^ 
he  was  yet  often  to  be  seen  at  hb  old  post  on  the  stain,  or  watching  the 
waves  and  douds  from  his  solitary  window,  he  was  oftener  found,  too, 
among  the  other  boys,  modestly  rendering  them  some  little  voluntary 
service.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  even  among  those  rigid  and  absorbed 
young  anchorites,  who  mortUied  themselves  beneath  the  roof  of  Dr. 
Blimber,  Paul  was  an  object  of  general  interest ;  a  fragile  little  plaything 
that  they  all  liked,  and  that  no  one  would  have  thought  of  treating 
roughly.  But  he  could  not  change  his  nature,  or  re-write  the  analysts  ; 
and  BO  they  all  agreed  that  Dombey  was  old-faahioned. 
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There  were  some  immnnitieB,  however,  atUchiug  to  the  character 
eqjoyed  by  no  one  else.  They  cotdd  have  better  spared  a  never-fashioned 
duld,  and  that  alone  was  much.  When  the  others  only  bowed  to 
Doctor  Blimber  and  family  on  retinng  for  the  night,  Paul  would  stretch 
out  hb  morsel  of  a  hand,  and  boldly  shake  the  Doctor's ;  also  Mrs. 
Blimber'si  also  Cornelia's.  If  anybody  was  to  be  beg^d  off  from  im- 
pending punishment,  Panl  was  iways  the  delegate.  The  weak-eyed 
young  man  himself  had  once  consulted  him,  in  reference  to  a  little 
breakage  of  ^lass  and  china.  And  it  was  darkly  rumoured  that  the  butler, 
regarding  hmi  with  favour  sach  as  that  stem  man  had  never  shown 
before  to  mortal  boy,  had  sometimes  mingled  porter  with  hia  t«ble-beer 
to  make  him  strong. 

Over  and  above  these  exteneive  privD^s,  Paul  had  free  right  of  entry 
to  Mr.  Vtxder'e  room,  from  which  apartment  he  had  twice  led  Mr.  Toots 
into  the  open  eir  in  a  state  of  faintneas,  consequent  on  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  smoke  a  very  blunt  cigar  :  one  of  a  Dundle  which  that  young 
gentleman  had  covertly  purchased  on  the  shingle  from  a  most  desperate 
smuggler,  who  had  acknowledged,  in  confidence,  that  two  hundred  pounds 
was  the  price  set  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  by  the  Custom  House. 
It  was  a  snug  room,  Mr.  Peeder's,  with  hie  bed  in  another  little  room 
inside  of  it ;  and  a  flute,  which  Mr.  Feeder  couldn't  play  yet,  but  was 
going  to  make  a  point  of  teamii^,  he  said,  hanging  ap  over  the  fire- 

flace.  There  were  some  books  in  it,  too,  and  a  fiuiing-rod;  for  'Mr. 
'eeder  said  he  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  learning  to  fish,  when  he 
oould  find  time.  Mr.  Peeder  had  amassed,  with  similar  intentions,  a 
beantifid  little  curly  second-hand  key-bugle,  a  chess-board  and  men,  a 
Spanish  Grammar,  a  set  of  sketching  materials,  and  a  pair  of  boxing- 
gloves.  The  art  of  self-defence  Mir.  Feeder  said  he  shoiJd  undoubtedly 
make  a  point  of  learning,  as  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
do  :  for  it  might  lead  to  the  protection  of  a  female  in  Stress. 

But  Mr.  Peeder's  great  possession  was  a  large  green  jar  of  snuff,  which 
Mr.  Toots  had  broi^ht  down  as  a  inresent,  at  the  close  of  the  last  vaca- 
tion ;  and  for  which  he  had  paid  a  high  price,  as  having  been  the  genuine 
property  of  the  Prince  Begent.  Neither  Mr.  Toots  nor  Mr.  Feeder  could 
partake  of  this  or  any  other  snuff,  even  in  the  most  stinted  and  moderate 
degree,  without  being  seized  with  convulsions  of  sneezing.  Nevertheless 
it  was  their  great  delight  to  moisten  a  box-full  with  cold  tea,  stir  it  up 
on  a  piece  of  parchment  with  a  paper-knife,  and  devote  themselvea 
to  its  consumption  then  and  there,  la  the  course  of  which  cramming 
of  their  noses,  they  endured  surprising  torments,  with  the  constancy 
of  martyrs :  and,  drinking  table-beer  at  intervab,  felt  bU  the  glories  of 
dissipation. 

To  little  Panl  sitting  nlent  in  thai  company,  and  by  the  side  of  his 
chief  patron,  Mr.  Toots,  th^e  was  a  dread  charm  in  these  reckless  occa- 
sonsi  andwbenMr.Feedeispokeof  the  dark  mysteries  of  London,  and  told 
hb-.  Toots  that  he  was  going  to  observe  it  himself  closely  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations in  the  approaching  holidays,  and  for  that  purpose  hod  made 
amngements  to  board  with  two  old  maiden  ladies  at  Peckham,  Paul 
ngarded  him  aa  if  he  were  the  hero  of  some  book  of  travels  or  wild  adven- 
ture, and  was  almost  afrmd  of  such  a  slashing  person. 

Going  into  this  room  one  evemng,  when  the  holidays  were  very  near 
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Paul  found  Hr.  Feeder  filing  up  i^  bknlu  m  some  printed  Hten,  vMe 
aome  oOitn,  already  iUed  ap  and  strewn  befiare  him,  were  being  ftdded 
and  sealed  bj  iSi.  Toots.  Mr.  Feeder  aaid,  "  Ahn.,  Dombej,  tiiere  yoa 
are,  an  you?" — tor  thejwae  alwayi  kind  to  him, and  ^ad  to  see  him — 
aai  then  said,  loaaiag  one  of  the  Isttexs  towards  him,  "  Aiid  t/ttre  yon  arc, 
too,  Dombey.    ThM  's  jtoim." 

"AQne,  Sir?"  and  Itel. 

"  Tonr  invitation,"  returned  Mr.  Peoder. 

Paul,  looking  at  it,  found,  in  oopjKr-j^ate  print,  with  the  exoeptitm  of 
his  own  name  and  the  date,  wtiicb  were  in  Ur.  PeedcT'i  penmanship, 
that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Himber  requested  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  P.  Dombej^a 
company  at  an  early  party  on  Wednesday  Evening  the  Berenteeatli 
Instant ;  and  that  t^  hour  was  half-past  seven  o'(£ck ;  and  that  the 
object  was  QoadriUes.  lit.  Toots  abo  showed  kin,  by  holding  i^  a  com- 
paniou  sheet  of  paper,  that  Doctor  end  Mrs.  BHmber  reqnested  the 
pleasure  of  Mr,  Toota's  eompanj  at  en  eariy  party  on  Weduestte;  EreniDg 
the  Serenteesth  Instant,  whm  the  bour  was  haU'-paat  seven  o'dock,  and 
when  the  object  wa»Q«adriUea.  He  also  foond,  on  ^ancing  at  tiie  table 
where  Mr.  Feeder  sat,  thst  the  i^easnre  of  Mr.  Br^gs'a  company,  and 
of  Mr.  Tozer's  company,  and  of  every  yonng  gentlemsB's  compnny,  waa 
reqnested  l^  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber  on  the  same  geated  occasion. 

Mr.  Feeder  then  told  him,  to  his  great  joy,  that  hu  sistv  was  invited, 
and  that  it  was  a  half-yearly  event,  and  Uiat,  as  the  htriidays  began  that 
day,  he  conld  go  away  with  his  sister,  after  the  party,  if  he  liked,  whid, 
Paul  interrupted  him  to  svf  he  would  like,  very  much.  Mr.  Feeder  then 
gave  him  to  undtsstand  tluit  he  would  be  expected  to  inform  Doctor  and 
Mrs,  Wimber,  in  superfine  small-band,  that  Mr.  P.  Dorabey  wonid  be 
hH^  to  Iwre  ihe  hoaonr  of  waiting  on  them,  in  aceordnce  with  their 
poute  Btritatioii.  Lastly.  Mr.  Feeder  aaid,  be  had  better  not  refer  to  the 
festive  occasion,  in  the  hearing  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber;  as  these 
lOBa,  imd  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  were  eoiiducted  on 
I  of  claasicalhy  and  hig^  breeding ;  and  thst  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
SlimbcK  on  the  one  baod,  and  tho  young  gentleinai  on  tiie  otLeE,  were 
ffopposed,  in  their  scbolostic  c^noities,  not  to  have  Uie  least  ides  d  what 
was  in  the  wind. 

Panl  (banked  Mr.  Feeder  tix  these  bints,  snd  po<^0ting  his  invitstion, 
sat  down  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Toots,  as  usoaL  But  Paul's  head, 
whidt  bad  long  been  aUing  mote  or  lees,  and  was  sometimes  very  hear; 
md  fT'frl,  fell  so  unea^  tiiat  night,  that  he  was  obliged  to  support  it  on 
his  haod.  And  yet  it  dnxuKd  so,  Aat  by  little  aod  little  it  ataik  on  Mr. 
Toots's  knee,  ana  rested  tiieie,  as  if  it  had  no  care  to  be  era-  lifted  up 
again. 

That  was  no  reason  wl^  he  should  be  deaf;  but  be  must  have  been,  be 
tbongbt,  for,  by  and  by,  he  he«id  Mr.  Feeder  calling  in  bis  ear,  and 
gently  duddng  him  to  lonse  his  aUntion.  And  when,  he  raised  his  head, 
quite  scared,  and  locdxd  about  tiim,  he  found  that  Doctor  BUndxr  had 
come  into  the  room;  and  that  the  wiialow  was  (niai,  and  that  bis  forehead 
ma  wet  witft  sprinkled  water ;  thongfa  how  all  this  bad  been  done  without 
his  knowledge,  was  very  curions  indeed. 

"  Ah  I  Come,  come !  That 's  well  I  How  is  my  little  Snati  now  F" 
Slid  Doctor  Blimber,  enoonragin^y. 
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«  Ob,  quiU  well,  thank  yoa  8ii,"  uid  PsoL 

Bat  ttivft  Meaud  to  be  MHoikiii^  tke  mattor  with  the  toor,  for  1m 
«(«Un't  stand  i^om  it  steafly ;  and  witk  the  waiBa  to(^  flv  they  wan 
'—'">«>  to  turn  io«Dd  and  romd,  and  coold  aoif  be  atopped  bj  hmag 
lotted  atTOy  hard  indead.  Ur.Toots'e  head  had  tke  appearance  of  b^g 
at  OBoa  bigger  and  farthtr  oS  than  waa  qnita  natval ;  mi  vhai  he  took 
Faiil  ia  his  aim,  to  can;  hivi  ap-ataira,  Faalf^waredwith  a>toat>baient 
ttat  tba  door  wsa  in  qaite  a  mltatnt  fdace  from  that  in  whidi  he  had 
fopeetad  to  find  it,  and  almoat  ftought,  at  fint,  that  Mr.  Toota  was  going 
'   to  w^  Bteaight  np  the  chimney. 

It  waa  Terr  kind  of  Mr.  Tooti  to  oany  him  to  the  tap  of  the  hotue  ao 
te&doily:  aad  Paul  told  him  that  it  waa.  Birt  lib.  Toota  and  he  woald 
4o  a  gmt  deal  more  titan  that,  if  be  ooold ;  a&d  mdaed  he  (bd  more  ae  it 
waa :  ftr  he  helped  Paul  to  mubeaa,  and  helped  him  to  bed,  in  the  kindest 
mamar  posaible,  sod  then  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  ehucUed  toit 
mock;  while  Mr.  Peeder,  B.A.,  leaomg  over  the  botbwa  of  the  badateai^ 
sii  afl  the  little  bristles  oa  hie  head  bdt  upright  with  hia  io^tj  hands,  and 
then  made  beliere  to  mar  at  Paul  with  great  ancBee,  tm  account  of  hia 
being  all  light  again,  whidi  waa  so  onooranunily  (JMatious,  and  kntd  too  in 
Mr.  Feeder,  that  Paul,  not  being  able  to  make  np  his  mind  whether  it  wbs 
best  to  liuigh  or  cry  at  him,  did  both,  at  onee. 

Ha>w  Mr.  Toote  mdted  away,  sad  Mr,  feeder  changed  into  Mrs. 
Fip<Ain,  Paul  never  thought  of  asking  ;  neither  was  be  at  all  cnrious  to 
know  ;  but  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Pipdm  stanAng  at  the  bottmn  of  the  bed, 
instead  of  Mr.  Peedsr,  he  cried  out,  "Mrs.  Pipdun,  dtm't  tdl  PkHnKel" 

"Don'tt^^orence  what,  mybttlePaulF'  said  Mrs.  Pipohin,  coming 
rotind  to  the  bedside,  uid  sitting  down  in  the  cliair. 

"  About  nM,"  said  Paul. 

"  Ko,  HO,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

**  What  do  you  think  I  mean  to  do  wh^  I  grow  op,  Mrs.  Pipchin  t" 
inquired  Paul,  turning  his  face  towaxds  li»  on  his  piBow,  and  leeting  his 
chm  wistfully  on  hie  folded  hands. 

Mrs.  Pipchin  couldn't  guess. 

"Imeui,"  eaidPaul,  "topat  mymoQ^alltog«iherinoiieBank,nent 
try  to  get  any  more,  go  away  into  the  country  with  my  darting  Florence,  ban 
•  beantiftil  garden,  leids,  and  wtKMis,  and n*e  there  wiUi  ber  all  my  lilbl" 

"Indeed?"  cried  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

-Tea,"  said  Pan).  "  That  "s  what  I  mean  to  do,  whm  I—"  Hoatopped, 
4Did  pondned  for  a  moment. 

Vat.  I^pchin's  grey  eye  seanned  bia  tbongbtful  fooe. 

"  If  I  grow  up,"  said  Paul.  Then  be  went  on  immediately  to  tall  Mrs. 
Pipobin  dl  about  the  party,  aboat  Florence's  invitation,  about  the  mride 
be  would  bare  in  the  admiration  that  would  be  fblt  for  her  by  all  the  boys, 
■boot  Uieir  being  so  kind  to  bim  and  fimd  of  him,  about  bia  beijig  so  fond 
of  tbfoa,  and  abont  bis  being  so  glad  of  it.  Then  be  told  Mre.  Pipobin 
nbmit  the  analysis,  and  abont  bis  being  eertairdr  old-feshioned,  and  todc 
Ills.  Pipchin's  omniMi  on  that  point,  and  wheuer  she  knew  why  it  was, 
and  what  it  meant.  Mra.  Pipobin  denied  the  fikot  altogether,  as  tba 
shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficultyi  but  Paul  was  &  from  satisfied 
with  that  i^y,  and  looked  so  aearobin^  at  Mra.  Pipchin  for  a  truer  answer, 
that  ibe  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  window  to  arrad  bia  eyes. 
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lliere  was  a  certBui  calm  Apothecary,  who  attended  at  the  establish- 
ment when  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  ill,  and  somehow  ie  got  into 
the  room  and  appeared  at  the  bedaide,  with  Mrs.  Blimbei.  How  they  came 
there,  or  bow  long  they  had  been  there,  Paul  didn't  know ;  bnt  when  he 
saw  them,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  answered  all  the  Apothecary's  questdtma 
at  full  length,  and  whispered  to  him  that  Florence  was  not  U>  know  any- 
thing about  it,  if  hepleued,  and  that  he  had  set  his  mind  apon  her  coming 
to  the  pai^.  He  was  very  ehat^  with  the  Apothecary,  and  &ey  psitea 
eicellent  friends.  I^ing  down  again  with  his  eyes  shut,  he  heaid  the 
Apothecary  say,  out  of  the  room  and  quite  a  long  way  off — or  he  dreamed 
it — that  there  was  a  want  of  vital  power  (what  was  that,  Paul  wondered  1) 
and  great  constitution^  weakness.  That  as  the  little  fellow  had  set  his 
heart  on  parting  with  his  schoolmates  on  the  seventeenth,  it  would  be 
better  to  indulge  the  fancy  if  he  grew  no  worse.  That  he  was  glad  to 
hear  from  Mrs.  Fipdun,  llut  the  little  fellow  would  go  to  his  fnends  In 
London  on  the  ^hteentb.  That  he  would  write  to  Mr.  DombCT,  when 
he  should  have  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  before  tnat  day. 
That  there  was  no  immediate  cause  for — what  F  Paul  lost  that  word.  And 
that  the  little  fellow  had  a  Rue  mind,  but  was  an  old-fashioned  boy. 

What  old  fashion  could  that  be,  Paul  wondered  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
that  was  so  visibly  expressed  in  hi^n  ;  so  plainly  seen  by  so  many  people  t 

He  could  neither  make  it  out,  nor  trouble  hunself  long  with  the  effort. 
Mrs.  Pipchin  was  again  beside  him,  if  she  had  ever  been  away  (he  thought 
she  had  gone  out  with  the  Doctor,  bnt  it  was  all  a  dream  perhaps),  and 
presently  a  bottle  and  glass  got  into  her  hands  msgically,  tmd  she  poured 
out  the  contents  for  him.  After  that,  he  had  some  real  good  jelly,  which 
Mrs.  Blimber  brot^ht  to  him  herself;  and  Qien  he  was  so  well,  that  Mrs. 
Hpchia  went  home,  at  his  urgent  solicitation,  and  Briggs  and  Tozer  came 
to  bed.  Poor  Bri^s  grumbled  terribly  about  his  own  analysis,  which 
could  hardly  have  tLscomposed  him  more  if  it  had  been  a  chemical  process ; 
but  he  was  very  good  to  Paul,  and  so  was  Toier,  and  so  were  all  the  raet, 
for  they  every  one  looked  in  before  going  to  bed,  and  said,  "How  are 
you  now,  Domb^P"  "Cheerup,  litUe  Dombey!"  and  so  forth.  After 
Biiggs  had  got  mto  bed,  he  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  still  bemoaning 
his  analvsis,  and  saying  he  knew  it  was  all  wrong,  and  they  couldn't  have 
analysed  a  murderer  worse,  snd — how  would  Doctor  Blimbei  like  it  if  his 
pocket-money  depended  on  it  F  It  was  very  easy,  Briggs  said,  to  make 
a  galley-slave  of  a  boy  all  the  half-year,  and  then  score  Imn  up  idle ;  and 
to  crib  two  dinners  a-week  out  of  his  board,  and  then  score  him  up 
greedy ;  but  that  wasn't  going  to  be  submitted  to,  he  believed,  was  it  F 
Oh !     Ah  1 

Before  the  weak-eyed  young  man  perfi»med  on  the  gong  next  morning, 
he  came  up  stairs  to  Paul  and  told  him  he  was  to  lie  stiD,  whidi 
Paul  very  gladly  did.  Mrs.  Pipchin  reappeared  a  little  before  the  Apothe- 
cary, and  a  little  after  the  good  young  vroman  whom  Paul  had  seen  clean- 
ing the  stove  on  that  first  morning  (how  long  ago  it  seemed  now !)  had 
brought  him  his  breakfast.  There  was  anotl^  consultation  a  long  way 
off,  or  else  Paul  dreamed  it  again ;  and  then  the  Apothecary,  coming  bade 
with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  said : 

"  Yes,  I  think,  Doctor  Blimbtf ,  we  may  release  this  young  gentlemut 
from  his  books  just  now ;  the  vacation  bemg  so  voy  n««r  at  hand." 
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"  Br  all  means,"  said  Doctor  Blimber.  "  My  lore,  yon  will  inionn 
Ccwneua,  if  von  pleue." 

"  Aamieaij,"  uid  Ura.  Blimber. 

Tbe  Apothecar;  bending  down,  looked  closely  into  Paul's  eyes,  and  felt 
liis  liead,  and  Iiis  poise,  and  his  heart,  with  so  much  interest  and  oare,  that 
Paul  said  "  Thank  you,  sir." 

"Oni  little  friend,"  obserred  Doctor  Blimber,  "  has  nerer  complained." 

"  Oh  no  1 "  replied  the  Apothecary.    "  He  was  not  likely  to  comfdain." 

"  Yoa  find  him  greatly  better  F "  said  Doctor  Blimber. 

"  Ob  I     He  is  greatly  better,  sir,"  returned  the  Apothecary. 

Paul  had  b^un  to  speculate,  in  his  own  odd  way,  on  the  sul^ect  that 
mifi^t  occupy  the  Apothecary's  nund  just  at  that  moment ;  so  musingly 
lk«d  he  answered  the  two  questions  of  Doctor  Blimber.  But  the  Apothe- 
caiy  h^pening  to  meet  hia  little  patient's  eyes,  as  the  latter  set  off  on 
that  mental  expedition,  and  coming  instantly  out  of  his  abstradion  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  Paul  smiled  in  return  and  abandoned  it. 

He  lay  in  bed  all  that  day,  doeing  and  dreaming,  and  looking  at  Hr.  Toots; 
bat  got  up  on  the  next,  and  went  down  stain.  Lo  and  bdiold,  tbra% 
was  someUiing  the  matter  with  the  great  clock;  and  aworkman  on  apair 
of  steps  had  taken  its  face  off,  and  was  poking  instruments  into  the  works 
by  the  li^t  of  a  candle  I  Ttus  was  a  gieat  ercut  for  Paul,  who  sat  down 
on  the  bottom  stair,  and  watched  the  operation  attentively :  now  and  then 
glancing  at  the  dock  face,  leaning  all  askew,  against  the  wall  hard  by,  and 
feeling  a  little  oonfiised  by  a  suspicion  that  it  was  ogling  him. 

The  workman  on  the  steps  was  very  civil ;  and  as  he  said,  when  he 
obaerred  Paul,  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  Paul  got  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  told  him  he  hadn't  been  quite  well  latdy.  The  ice  being  thus 
broken,  Paul  asked  him  a  mnltitode  of  qneations  about  chimes  and  docks : 
as,  whether  petted  watched  up  in  the  londy  church  steeples  by  night  to 
make  them  stme,  and  how  the  bells  were  rang  when  people  died,  and 
whetiwr  those  were  different  bells  Erom  wedding  bella,  or  only  sounded 
dismal  in  tbe  bndes  of  the  living.  Pinding  that  his  new  acquaintance 
was  not  very  wdl  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Curfew  Bell  of  ancient 
days,  Paul  gave  him  an  account  of  that  institution ;  and  also  asked  him,  as 
a  practical  man,  what  he  thought  about  King  Alfred's  idea  of  measuring 
time  by  the  burning  of  candles  ;  to  which  the  workman  replied,  that  he 
thon^t  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  clock  trade  if  it  was  to  come  up  again. 
In  fine,  Paul  looked  on,  until  the  dock  liad  quite  recovered  its  familiaT 
mped,  and  reeumed  its  sedate  inquiry ;  when  the  workman,  putting  away 
his  tools  in  a  long  basket,  bade  hun  good  day,  and  went  away.  Though 
not  before  he  had  whispered  somethiug,  on  the  door.mat,  to  the  footman, 
in  which  there  was  the  phrase  "  old-&shioned" — for  Paul  heard  it. 

What  could  that  old  fashicm  be,  that  seemed  to  make  the  people  sorry  I 
What  oould  it  be  I 

Having  nothing  to  learn  now,  he  thought  of  this  fre(jaently ;  though 
not  aa  often  as  he  might  hare  done,  if  he  had  had  fewer  things  to  think  of. 
But  he  had  a  great  many ;  and  was  always  thinking,  all  day  long. 

First,  there  was  Florence  conung  to  the  party.  Florence  would  see 
that  the  bc^  mn  fond  of  him ;  and  that  would  make  her  happy.  This 
was  his  neat  theme.  Let  Florence  once  be  sure  that  th^  were  gentle 
Kod  good  to  him,  and  that  he  had  become  a  little  favourite  among  thorn, 
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and  then  ahe  would  ahnifa  think  of  the  thne  he  had  puaed  Aex,  witliout 
Deiog  very  sorry.  Floreuce  might  be  all  the  happier  too  fi»  that,  poAiqps, 
when  he  came  back. 

When  he  came  back  1  "Filty  times  a-daj,  hia  ranideM  liUk  feet  vchA  up 
the  fltsin  to  hia  ows  nxmi,  as  he  oaUected  eveiy  book,  and  watap,  bom 
trifle  that  belonged  to  him,  and  put  them  all  together  then,  do«a  to  the 
minntert  thing,  for  taking  home !  Thoe  waa  bo  shade  «f  ooadt^  back 
on  Uttle  Paul ;  no  prqaaration  for  it,  or  other  lefsniioe  to  it,  grai*  out  of 
anything  he  thought  <»  did,  except  this  lU^t  oae  in  i  iwiim  i  ioa  with  his 
sitter.  •  Ou  the  oontraiy,  he  had  to  think  of  eierything  funiliai  to  him, 
m  his  Gontcmplatire  moods  and  in  his  wanderings  about  the  horne,  aa 
being  to  be  parted  with  ;  and  hence  the  many  dimga  he  had  to  thisk  fit; 
all  d^  long. 

He  had  to  peep  into  those  rooms  np-Btairs,  and  think  how  aditai;  tlt^ 
would  be  when  he  was  gone,  and  wonder  thioagh  how  masy  nkot  dm, 
weeks,  months,  and  yesis,  they  would  continue  just  as  gnm  aDd  nnAs- 
tnibed.  He  had  to  think — ^wonld  ai?  other  duld(oId-&shiaMd,  Kkehim- 
aelf)  stray  liiere  at  any  tine,  to  whcnu  the  same  gmteaqao  diatortiona  of 
pattern  and  fiimiture  would  manifest  themselTes ;  and  would  anybody 
tcU  that  boy  of  little  Dombey,  who  had  been  there  once. 

He  had  to  thii^  t)t  a  portrait  on  the  stairs,  whioh  ahnrn  looked 
emtestly  after  him  as  he  went  away,  ^cang  it  orer  his  ihonldcr;  and 
which,  when  he  passed  it  in  the  campany  of  any  one,  still  aeanud  to  gaae 
at  him,  and  not  at  hia  companion.  Ife  bad  miuJi  to  think  of,  in  aaaoei»- 
tion  with  a  firint  that  hung  up  in  another  plaoe,  whcro,  in  the  oentre  of  a 


wondeiiBg  gtaap,  one  figure  tiiat  he  knew,  a  figure  witii  a  ^ht  about 
*[ts  head — Maignaot,  mild,  and  merciflii— stood  pcunting  upwara. 
At  his  own  bednxan  window,  there  were  oowds  oc  tbooghta  that 


mixed  with  these,  and  came  on,  one  upon  another,  one  upon  anMher,  like 
the  Tc^hng  waves.  Where  those  wild  birds  lived,  that  ware  alw^hevaring 
OBt  at  aea  in  taouhled  wet&itu ;  where  the  dooda  rose,  and  first  began; 
whence  the  wind  issued  on  its  rushing  flight,  and  whne  it  stomd  t 
iriiethsT  the  spot  where  he  end  Florence  had  so  oftoi  sat,  and  watched, 
and  talked  about  these  things,  ctMild  erer  be  oxnetly  as  it  used  to  be 
without  then ;  whether  it  could  ever  be  the  same  to  Florenae,  if  he  wen  in 
some  distant  plaee,  and  she  were  sitting  there  alone. 

He  had  to  thii^  too,  of  Hr.  Toots,  and  Mr.  Teeder,  B.  X. ;  of  dl 
the  boys ;  and  of  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Uus  Bhmbor ;  at 
home,  and  of  his  aunt  uid  Hiss  Tox ;  of  his  father,  Dombey  and  Son, 
Walter  with  the  potnr  old  uncle  who  had  got  the  money  he  wanted,  and 
that  gm£F-Toioed  Captam  with  the  iron  hand.  Besides  ell  this,  he  had  a 
number  of  httleTisits  to  pay,in  the  oonrseof^eday;  to  the  achool-room, 
to  Doctor  filimber'a  study,  to  Urs.  Blimber's  private  ^lartiMait,  t»  Hiss 
Blimber's,  and  to  the  dog.  For  he  was  free  of  the  whole  bonae  new,  to 
range  it  as  he  ehoee ;  and,  in  his  desire  to  part  with  ereiybody  cm  affec- 
tionate tenns,  he  attended,  in  his  way,  to  them  all.  Sometimes  he  Jbund 
places  in  books  for  Bri^,  who  was  always  losing  them ;  sometuMs  he 
looked  up  words  in  dictionaries  tor  other  ^oui^  HnUniKn  who  wen  in 
extremi^ ;  sometimes  be  held  skeins  i^  sdk  (or  SCrs.  Blimber  to  wind ; 
aotnetimes  he  put  Cornelia's  desk  to  rights ;  sometimes  he  would  even 
(zeep  into  the  Doctor's  stuc^,  uid,  sitting  on  the  carpet  near  his  feunad 
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feet,  ttiTD  the  gjobes  scAfy,  Emd  gg  Eo^id  the  wvU,  01  take  A  fligU  among 

Im  tkoM  d^s  immedHtdj  befon  tki  botid^ri,  in  Aort,  whm  tie  oUier 
jOBDg  gsutkaaai  were  labtHtiing  few  dew  life  tkroogh  b  gtnsd  ranunp- 
tkm  of  the  stndiea  of  Hie  wbde  half  year,  Paul  waa  eucfa  ■  pririleMd  pupil 
a*  kad  nent  bem  bmb  in  tkat  home  befinre.  He  eofid  hanUybelierg  it 
Umsdf;  but  hivlibett/  larted  from  how  to  hour,  asd  from  day  to  d^; 
ind  UtUe  I>(»abey  was  carMMd  li^  vnry  oaa.  Doctor  Kimbs  wia  ao 
particiilu-  abonl  him,  t)mt  be  nqoMtod  JobMim  to  retin  &0111  the  dinni** 
table  one  day,  for  baring  flioa^tkealy  qnken  to  bin  aa  "  poor  littk 
Dombe;;"  whiefa  Baal  thw^^  nthc  hard  and  acTDie,  Uioiigik  he  had 
flnabed  at  the  moment,  uid  woudflred  why  Johnson  should  p%  hiM.  It 
me  the  mate  qaertianable  joatioe,  Pbol  thon^it,  in  the  Doctor,  fiom  hit 
having  cortBuly  oreriieard  that  ipaat  authority  give  Ua  asamt  on  thg 
pranma  enniiig,  to  the  inpoaittOB  (stated  hy  Un.  Blinba)  that  poor 
dear  litde  JkaeiMj  was  axxn  old-feaUoned  than  erer.  And  now  H  was 
that  Panl  bq^  to  Uiiiik  it  maat  ssnhr  be  old-b^ioBed,  to  be  rery  tliin. 
and  li^t,  aai  easily  tiired,  and  soma  c^qxised  to  lie  doim  ai^wbere  si^ 
rest ;  101  he  oonldn  t  help  feeling  ihat  theae  were  acre  and  iboto  his  habota 
•very  day. 

At  last  the  party-day  anircd ;  and  Doctor  Blimber  sud  at  bieakfint, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  stndiee  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  asxt 
BM»th."  Mr.  Toota  immediately  threw  c^  bis  all^iiance,  and  put  on  his 
ling:  aad  mentiotiii^  the  Doctor  in  casual  coaveraation  shoitfy  after- 
wards, spdteof  him  as  "Blimber"!  This  act  of  freedom  inspned  ite 
^der  p^ils  with  admiration  and  aojj;  but  the  younger  i^irits  wtte 
appallod,  HLd  aeemed  to  marvel  that  «o  beam  fell  down  and  truahed  him. 

Not  the  least  alluskm  was  made  to  the  oeremomea  of  the  erening, 
cither  at  breakfaat  «  at  dumor;  but  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  hauae  all  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  bis  pfxambokitwns,  Paul  made  sequgiirtaiice  wi^ 
varionsattaage  benches  and  candlesticks,  and  met  a  harp  in  agrees  gnat- 
coat  standing  on  the  landing  ontude  the  drawing-raom  door.  There  ma 
something  queer,  too,  about  Iba.  Blimbar's  head  at  diBnavtame,  as  S  Aa 
had  scnwed  bv  hair  up  too  ti^t ;  and  tbon^  Uiaa  BUndwr  ahowed  a 
graednl  bunc^  of  platted  hair  on  each  teoqde,  Ae  seemed  to  have  her 
own  little  cnris  in  p^er  audoneath,  end  in  a  jdb^biU  too ;  Ibr  Paul  nad 
"Iheatre  Soyal"  ovcK  one  of  hn  spaclding  spectaelBB,  and  "Brighton" 
over  the  otlu^. 

There  waa  a  grand  arrt?  of  white  wabteoats  and  oarata  in.  tha  yom^ 
senttcmeu's  be^ooms  as  e*euiig  ^tproadtad ;  and  aocb  a  aeiell  oS  singed 
hair,  that  Doctor  Blindxr  ami  up  t^  footman  with  hb  oomplimcnta,  and 
wished  to  know  if  the  house  waa  on  fire.  But  it  waa  only  tiie  hair- 
dresser  curling  the  yonng  gentlemen,  and  oTcc-beating  bis  toi^  in  the 
ardovr  of  bonneas. 

When  Paul  waa  dressed — which  was  very  soon  done,  for  he  felt  onwdL 
and  drowsy,  and  was  itot  aUe  to  tHaoA  about  it  TSy  long — he  west  down 
into  the  drawing-room;  where  he  found  Doctor  Blimber  paoag  i^  asd 
down  the  room  full  dressed,  but  with  a  dignified  and  auooneemed 
demeanour,  as  if  he  thought  it  barely  possible  that  one  or  two  people 
might  drop  in  by  and  bye.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Blimber  appeared, 
looking  lorely,  Panl  thongbt ;  and  attired  in  aneh  a  number  ctf  alurta  that 
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it  wu  quite  an  excursion  to  wall  roimd  lier.  Hiu  Blimber  came  down 
soon  after  her  munina ;  a  little  squeezed  in  appearance,  bnt  rery  cttarming.- 

Mr.  Toots  and  Mr.  Feeder  were  the  next  arrivals.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  brought  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  lived  somewhere  else ; 
and  when  they  were  annoonced  by  the  butler,  Doctor  Blimber  said, 
"  Aye,  aye,  aye  I  Ood  bless  my  soull"  and  seemed  extremely  glad  to 
see  them.  Mr.  Toots  was  one  blaze  of  jewellery  and  buttons ;  and  he 
felt  the  drcumstanoe  so  strongly,  that  when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  the 
Doctor,  and  had  bowed  to  Uis.  Blimber  and  Miss  Blimber,  he  took  Paul 
aside,  and  said  "  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Dombey  1" 

But  notwithstanding  this  modest  confidence  in  himself,  Mr.  Toots 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  judidous  to  button  the  bottom  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
whether,  on  a  calm  revision  of  all  the  ciTcunutances,  it  was  best  to  wear 
Ma  wristbands  turned  np  or  turned  down.  Observing  that  iii.  Feeder's 
were  turned  up,  Mr,  Toots  turned  his  np ;  but  the  wristbands  of  the  next 
arrival  being  turned  down,  Mr.  Toots  turned  his  down.  The  differences 
in  point  of  waistcoat-buttoning,  not  only  at  the  bottom,  but  at  the  top 
too,  became  so  numerous  and  complicated  as  the  arrivals  thickened,  that 
Mr.  Toots  was  continually  fingering  that  article  of  dress,  as  if  be  were 
perfonning  on  some  instrument ;  and  appeared  to  find  the  incessant  execu- 
tion it  demanded,  quite  bewildering. 

All  the  young  gentlemen  tighuy  cravatted,  ended,  and  pumped,  and 
with  their  best  hats  in  their  hands,  having  been  at  different  times 
announced  and  introduced,  Mr,  Baps,  the  dancing-master,  came,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Baps,  to  whom  Mrs.  Blimber  was  extremely  kind  and 
condescending.  Mr.  Baps  was  a  very  grave  gentleman,  with  a  slow  and 
measured  manner  of  speaking ;  and  before  he  had  stood  under  the  lamp 
five  minutes,  he  began  to  taUc  to  Toots  (who  had  been  sflently  comparing 
pumps  with  him)  about  what  you  were  to  do  with  your  raw  maferiab 
when  th^  came  into  your  porta  in  return  for  your  drain  of  gold.  Mr, 
Toots,  to  whom  the  question  seemed  perplexing,  suggested  "  Cook  'em." 
But  Mr.  Baps  did  not  appear  to  think  that  would  do. 

Paul  now  slipped  away  from  the  cushioned  comer  of  a  sofa,  which  had 
been  his  post  of  observation,  and  went  down-stairs  into  the  tea  room  to 
be  ready  for  Florence,  whom  be  bad  not  seen  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  as  he 
had  remained  at  Doctor  Blimber's  on  the  previous  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
lest  he  should  take  cold.  Presently  she  came :  looking  so  beautiful  in  her 
simple  ball  dress,  with  her  fresh  flowers  in  her  band,  that  when  she  knelt 
down  on  the  ground  to  take  Paul  roimd  the  neck  and  kiss  him  (for  there 
was  no  one  there,  but  his  friend  and  another  young  woman  waiting  to 
serve  out  the  tea),  he  conld  hardly  moke  up  his  mind  to  let  her  go  again, 
or  take  away  her  bright  and  loving  eyes  from  bis  fiice. 

"But  wluit  is  the  matter,  T\oj?"  asked  Paul,  almost  sure  that  he  saw 
a  tear  there. 

"  Nothing,  darling ;  nothing,"  returned  Tkirenoe. 

Paul  tondied  her  cheek  gently-  with  his  fingw — and  it  sno  a  tear  I 
"Why,  Floy!"  said  he. 

"  We  '11  go  home  together,  and  I II  nurse  yon,  lore,"  said  Florence. 

"  Nurse  me  1"  echoed  Paul. 

Paul  couldn't  understand  what  that  hod  to  do  with  it,  nor  why  tlie  two 
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yoxof  women  looked  on  so  Berioosly;  nor  why  Ploience  toined  away  her 
bee  for  b  moment,  and  then  turned  it  back,  lighted  up  again  with  smiles. 
'  "  Fk^,"  said  Paid,  holding  a  ringlet  of  her  dark  luir  in  his  hand, 
"Tell  me,  dear.     Do  ym  think  I  have  grown  old-fashioned?" 

His  sister  laiighed,  and  fondled  him,  and  told  him  "  No." 

"Because  I  know  they  say  so,"  returned  Paul,  "and  I  want  to  know 
what  they  mean,  Moy." 

But  a  loud  double  knock  coming  at  the  door,  and  Plorence  hnirying  to 
the  table,  there  was  no  more  said  between  them.  Paul  wondered  again 
when  he  saw  bis  fiiend  whisper  to  Florence,  as  if  she  wore  comforting  her; 
but  a  new  arrival  put  that  out  of  his  head  speedily. 

It  was  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  Lady  Skettlea,  and  Master  Skettles.  Master 
Skettlee  was  to  be  a  new  boy  after  the  vacation,  and  Fame  had  been  busy, 
in  Mr.  Feeder's  room,  with  his  father,  who  was  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Feeder  had  said  that  when  be  did  catch  the  Speaker's 
&/e  (which  he  had  been  expected  to  do  for  three  or  four  yean),  it  was 
anticipated  that  he  would  rather  touch  up  the  Badicals. 

"And  what  room  is  thia  now,  for  instanceP"  said  Lady  Skettlea  to 
Paul's  friend,  'Melia. 

"Doctor  Blimber's  study.  Ma'am,"  was  the  reply. 

Lady  Skettles  took  a  panoramic  snrvey  of  it  tlm)ngh  her  glass,  and  said 
to  Sir  Bamet  Sketties,  with  a  nod  of  approval,  "  Very  good.  Sir  Bamet 
assented,  bat  Master  Skettles  looked  suspicious  and  doubtful. 

"  And  this  little  creature,  now,"  said  Lady  Skettles,  turning  to  Paul. 
"  Is  he  one  of  the  " — 

"  Young  gcuQemen,  Ma'am ;  yes.  Ma'am,"  said  Paul's  friend. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  my  pale  child  F"  said  Lady  Skettles. 

"Dombey,"  answered  Paul. 

Sir  Bamet  Skettles  immediately  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  Paul's  father  at  a  public  dinner,  and  that  he  hoped 
he  was  very  wclL  Then  Paul  heard  him  say  to  Lady  Skettles,  "  City — 
very  rich — most  retj>ectable — Boctor  mentioned  it."  And  then  he  said  to 
Paul,  "  WiU  you  tell  your  good  Papa  that  Sir  Bamet  Skettles  rqoiced  to 
hear  that  he  was  very  well,  and  sent  Mm  hia  best  oompliments  ?" 

"Tea,  sir,"  answered  Paul. 

'"Htat  is  my  brave  boy,"  said  Sir  Bamet  Skettles.  "Bamet,"  to 
Master  Skettles,  who  was  revenging  himself  for  the  studies  to  oome,  on  the 
plum-cake,  "tMs  is  a  young  gentleman  you  ought  to  know.  Thia  is  a 
young  gentleman  you  may  know,  Bamet,"  said  Sir  Bamet  Skettles, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  permission. 

"What  eye*  I  What  bair  I  What  a  lovdy  faoe  !  "  esdaimed  I*dy 
Skettles  softly,  as  she  looked  at  Florence  through  her  glass. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Paul,  presenting  her. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  Skettleses  was  now  complete.  And  as  Lady 
Skettles  had  oonceiTed,  at  first  sight,  a  liking  for  Paul,  they  all  went  up- 
stairs together :  Sir  Bamet  SketUes  taking  care  of  Pbrence,  and  young 
Bamet  following. 

Young  Bamet  did  not  remain  long  in  the  back-ground  after  they  hod 
reached  the  drawiug-room,  for  Dr.  Blnnber  had  him  out  in  no  time,  dmicing 
with  Florence.  He  did  not  appear  to  Paul  to  be  particularly  happy,  or 
particularly  anything  but  sulky,  or  to  care  much  what  he  was  about  j  but 
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M  Psnl  heurd  Ijidj  BketOes  u;  to  Mn.  Blimber,  while  ^  beat  dmewitt 
]m>  &&,  that  her  dear  boy  wa*  erideiitl<r  muttai  to  death  by  that  nngal 
of  ft  child,  Uua  Donbey,  it  would  Bmn  that  Skettks  Jiaioi  ww  ia  a 
Bt>t«  of  bliss,  witiwnt  lowing  iL 

little  Faul  thongfat  it  a  ""gnlnr  ecdnadaioe  that  nobody  bad  ocnqiied 
his  place  usong  the  plUows ;  ud  thi^  whan  be  came  iato  the  room  again, 
they  should  all  make  way  for  him  to  go  back  to  it,  mnemberii^  it  wa> 
his.  Nt^mdy  stood  baCore  him  either,  when  they  ofaaerred  that  be  liked  to 
see  FlorowB  dandag,  but  th;^  left  the  jep*oe  in  front  npiite  dear,  w  that 
he  migbt  fidlow  bar  with  hu  eye*.  'Ouj  vera  so  kind,  too,  even  tb« 
strangers,  of  whom  there  were  soon  a  great  many,  that  tittg  eame  and 
qxAe  to  Um  ertry  now  and  then,  and  aated  him  bom  he  ms,  and  if  his 
head  ae^ed,  and  lAether  be  wa*  tired.  He  was  Teiy.mneb  oUiged  to  tbem 
&«  all  tbeir  kindness  and  attention,  and  ledining  pn^iped  op  in  bis  asmer, 
with  Ura.  Kimbor  and  Lady  Skettlea  on  tiie  aase  safe,  -and  Flormce 
coming  and  sitting  by  hi*  side  b  soon  aa  every  danoe  was  ended,  h* 
looked  on  very  happily  indeed. 

FktTenoe  would  hate  sat  by  him  all  night,  and  would  not  hare  danced 
at  oil  of  her  own  accord,  but  Paul  made  her,  by  teUii^  her  bow  mndi 
it  pleased  him.  And  he  told  her  the  truth,  too ;  fw  his  smaU  heart 
Bwoled,  and  hia  face  ^owed,  when  he  sarw  how  mach  they  «U  admired  her, 
and  how  she  was  the  beautiful  httle  TOsebod  of  the  rocxn. 

From  his  nest  amcmg  the  pillows,  Peal  oouJd  see  and  bear  afanost  evoy- 
thing  that  passed,  as  ^  the  whole  were  being  done  for  his  amnsemeat. 
Among  other  little  incidents  that  he  observed,  he  obserred  lb.  Brae  ^e 
dandng'master  get  into  otmversation  witli  Bir  Bamet  Sk^tks,  ana  very 
soon  ask  him,  as  he  bad  aabdUr.  Toots,  what  yon  wece  to  do  with  four  raw 
materials,  when  they  come  into  your  ports  in  retoni  for  your  drain  of  gold 
— wbkb  was  such  a  mystery  to  Fanl  that  he  was  quite  deainms  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  them.  Sir  Bnmet  Skettlee  had  nradi  to  say 
iijton  the  qnestion,  and  said  it;  bat  it  did  not  appear  to  solve  the  question, 
for  Ur.  Bkpa  retorted,  Tea,  but  sappoeii^  Bnssia  stepped  in  with  her  tal- 
lows ;  wbidi  atnid  SAi  Bamet  tbnost  dmub,  for  he  conld  only  shake  hia 
bead  aAer  that,  and  lay,  wl^  dien  you  most  &11  back  iqKn  your  oottone, 
he  supposed. 

Sir  Bamet  Skettles  looked  tAar  Hr.  Baps  when  be  went  to  dwer  up 
liira.  Bq)s  (who,  being  quite  destffted,  was  pretending  to  look  ova  the 
musio-book  of  the  genUeman  who  pl^ed  the  narp),  as  tf  he  thought  Urn  a 
renuukable  kind  of  man ;  and  sboitl;  aftnwards  Be  said  so  in  tfame  words 
to  Doctor  Blimber,  and  inquired  if  he  mi{^  take  the  liberty  of  aduc  who 
he  was,  and  whether  be  lud  ever  been  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Doctor 
Blimber  answered  no,  be  bebered  not;  and  ttiat  in  fact  be  wasaFrofiBaaor  of — 

"  Of  something  connected  with  sUtisties,  111  swearF"  obserred  Sir 
Bamet  Skettles. 

"  Why  no.  Sir  Bamet,"  rallied  Di.  Blimbn,  rubbing  his  diin.  "No, 
not  exactly." 

"Figures  of  aome  sort,  Iwouldveutnre  abet,"  said  Sir  Bamet  Bkettles. 

"Why  yes,"  said  Dr.  Bbmber,  "yes,  bnt  not  of  that  sort.  hb-.  Baps 
Ter^  wortby  sort  of  man.  Sir  Bamet,  and — in  &ct  he's  our  professor 

aeed  to  see  that  Uiis  piece  of  infonnation  quite  altered  Sir 
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Zocaet  Sketdee*  ojoKoa  <tf  Mr.  Baps,  md  tiut  &  BanMit  flrw  into  k  per- 
fect raigf^  and  powered  at  Ui.  B^b  over  on  tbe  other  aide  of  tbe  iwmi. 
He  eroB  vent  bo  iat  as  ts  D  Ur.  Bi^  to  Lad;  Sk^tln,  m  tdliog  ker 
what  liad  Iiaf  pened.  Mid  to  aty  that  it  waa  like  his  most  con-auB-niato 
and  con-finm-oed  impndanae. 

There  waa  ">"*>>"  thing  Ihat  Favl  obaerred.  Ui.  !Faed^,  after  imbtbiB^ 
sereial  caatard-enpa  of  uegiu,  began  to  eqjoy  hiBuelf.  Hie  iJ«ii>i«g  jq 
gBnendwaac€3«noiiKHU,  and  tie  DHuic  rather  eolenm — a  little  Iflw  dinrch 
Miuic  ia  gut—but  lAer  the  curtaid-a^,  Mr.  Eeedn  toU  Mr.  Toots  that 
he  ms  going  to  throw  a  littk  siarit  into  tht  thing.  After  that,  Mr. 
Feedcx  sot  «ul]r  began  to  daaee  aa  if  he  aaeant  danoiag  and  noting  ^at, 
but  aoaeOf  to  atimalatf  the  xmubo  to  perfom  wild  tvBos.  Fuiiker,  he 
hrmif  Baitieidai  in  his  attentiana  to  the  ladies;  hthI  Htmim  with  Miw 
Blinbet,  whiqiered  to  her — wtiiapa«d  to  her  1 — though  not  ao  sofll;  but 
thst  Smi  heaDd  him  saj  this  r^Mtiabk  poetiy. 


This,  Paul  hard  Inm  repeat  to  four  yoong  la^ea,  in  suocewoD.  "Well  he 
migb  9^  to  Mr.  Toots,  that  he  was  afra^  he  ^mld  be  the  wiwse  for  it, 
to-mocrowl 

Mrs.  Blindter  was  a  Uttle  alarmed  by  tlus — compaiativelf  peaking — 
pndigate  behavieur ;  and  eapedall;  bj  the  alteratioB  in  the  dnracter  of 
the  nuiui^  which,  beginning  to  comprehend  low  melodieB  that  wore 
ptwnlac  in  the  atieets,  might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  give  oBeooe 
to  Lady  Skettles.  But  Lady  Skettles  was  so  very  kind  as  to  heg  Mn, 
Blimlxat  not  to  mention  it ;  and  to  receive  her  explanation  that  Mr. 
Feeder's  sfarila  aometimeB  betrayed  lum  into  excesses  on  these  ocea- 
■iona,  with  the  greatest  oonrteay  and  politeneaa)  observing,  that  he  aeemed 
a  ray  mee  awt  of  person,  lor  lua  situation,  and  that  she  particularly  liked 
the  Tmastmtning  style  of  his  hair — wluch  (as  already  hinted)  was  about  a 
(pmita  of  an  inoh  long. 

Once,  wh«i  there  was  a  pause  in  the  daBcing,  Lady  SketUes  told  Paul 
Ihat  he  setmed  vmy  fond  of  mu»c.  Paul  replied,  that  he  was;  and  if  she 
was  too,  she  ought  to  hear  his  sister,  Florenoe,  sing.  Lady  Settles  pre- 
sently  discovered  that  she  was  dying  with  anxiety  to  have  that  gratifica- 
tion j  and  though  Ftoreaoe  was  at  first  very  much  firi^tated  at  being 
asked  to  sing  before  so  many  people,  and  be^ed  earnestly  b>  be  excnsed, 
yet,  OB  Paul  ealling  her  to  turn,  wtd  saying,  "Do,  Floy  1  Pkasel  Forme, 
n^  dear  1 "  the  went  straight  to  the  piano,  and  beg^  When  they  all 
dnw  a  little  away,  that  Paol  nngbt  see  her :  and  whc»  he  saw  her  sitting 
Hbere  alone,  so  young,  and  good,  and  beautiAil,  and  kind  to  him ;  and 
heard  her  thrilling  voice,  so  uaitaral  and  sweet,  add  auch  a  golden  link 
betwem  him  and  all  bis  Hfe's  tove  and  haj^iiness,  risii^  out  of  tbe  silence; 
he  turned  his  face  away,  and  hid  his  teus.  Not,  as  he  told  them  when 
they  spoke  to  him,  not  that  the  muaic  was  too  plaintive  or  too  sorrowfid, 
bat  it  was  to  dear  to  him. 

They  all  kved  Florence.  How  could  they  help  it !  Paul  had  known 
beforebaud  thai  they  most  and  would;  and  mtting  in  his  cushioned 
comer,  with  calmly  folded  hands,  and  one  leg  loosely  doubled  under  him, 
few  wonld  have  thought  what  triumph  and  delight  expanded  hia  childish 
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boaom  while  he  watdied  her,  or  what  a  sweet  tranquillity  he  felt.  Lavish 
encomimiu  on  "Dombey'i  siiter,"  reached  his  ears  from  all  the  boys: 
admiration  of  the  aelf-possessed  and  modest  little  beauty,  was  on  every 
lip  1  reports  of  her  intelligence  and  aecomplishmentH  floated  past  him, 
constantly ;  and,  as  if  borne  in  upon  the  air  of  the  summer  night,  there 
was  a  hau-intelligible  sentiment  diffused  around,  referring  to  Florence  and 
himself,  and  breathing  sympathy  for  both,  that  soothed  and  touted  him. 

He  did  not  know  why.  For  all  that  the  child  observed,  and  felt,  and 
thought,  that  night — the  present  and  the  absent ;  what  was  then  and  what 
had  been — ^were  blended  Like  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  or  in  the  jjlumaKe 
of  rich  birds  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  or  in  the  softening  si^ 
when  the  same  sun  is  setting.  The  many  things  he  had  had  to  think  uT 
lately,  passed  before  him  in  the  mnsio ;  not  as  daiming  his  attention  over 
again,  or  as  likely  ever  more  to  occupy  it,  but  as  peacefully  disposed  of 
and  gone.  A  soUtary  window,  gosed  through  years  ago,  looked  out  upon 
an  ocean,  miles  and  miles  away ;  upon  its  waters,  bnines,  busy  with  him 
only  yesterday,  were  hushed  and  liUled  to  rest  like  broken  waves.  The 
same  mysterious  murmur  he  had  wondered  at,  when  lying  on  his  couch 
upon  the  beach,  he  thought  he  still  heard  sounding  through  his  sister's 
Bong,  and  through  the  ham  of  voices,  and  the  tread  of  feet,  and  having 
some  part  in  the  faces  flitting  by,  and  even  in  the  heavy  gentJeness  .of  Mr. 
Toots,  who  frequently  came  up  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  Throng  the 
universal  Idndness  he  still  thought  he  heard  it,  speaking  to  him;  and  even 
his  old-fashioned  reputation  seemed  to  be  allied  to  it,  he  knew  not  how. 
Thus  little  Paul  sat  musing,  listening,  looking  on,  and  dreaming ;  and  was 

y  happy. 

Until  the  time  arrived  for  taking  leave :  and  then,  indeed,  there  was  a 
sensation  in  the  party.  Sir  Bamet  Skettlea  brou^t  up  Skettles  Junior 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  remember  to  tell 
his  good  Papa,  with  his  best  compliments,  that  he.  Sir  Bamet  Skettlea, 
had  said  he  hoped  the  two  young  gentlemen  would  become  intimately 
acquainted.  Lady  Skettles  kissed  him,  and  parted  his  hair  upon  his 
brow,  and  held  him  in  her  arms  ;  and  even  Mrs.  Baps — poor  Mn.  B^n  1 
Paul  was  glad  of  that — came  over  from  beude  the  music-book  of  the 
gentleman  who  played  the  harp,  and  took  leave  of  him  qmte  as  heartily 
as  anybody  in  the  room. 

"  Good  bye.  Doctor  BUmber,"  said  Paul,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

"  Good  bye,  my  little  friend,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

"  I'm  veiT  mudi  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  said  Paul,  looking  innocently  np 
into  his  awful  face.     "  Ask  them  to  take  care  of  Diogenea  if  jrou  pleaae. ' 

Diogenes  was  the  d<^ :  who  had  never  in  his  life  received  a  friend  into  bis 
confidence,  before  Paul.  The  Doctor  promised  that  every  attention  should 
be  paid  to  Diogenea  in  Paul's  absence,  and  Paul  having  again  thanked 
him,  and  shaken  hands  with  him,  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Blimber  and 
Cornelia  with  such  heartfelt  earnestness  that  Mrs.  Blimber  forgot  from 
that  moment  to  mention  Cicero  to  Lady  Skettles,  though  she  had  fully 
intended  it,  all  the  evening.  Cornelia  taking  both  Paul's  hands  in  hers, 
said,  "Dombey,  Dombey,  you  have  always  been  my  &voiirite  pupil. 
God  bless  you  t  "  And  it  shewed,  Paul  thought,  how  easily  one  mi^t 
do  iqjostice  to  a  penon ;  for  Miss  BUmber  meant  it-7though  she  wat  a 
Forcer — and  felt  it. 


very  h 
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A  buzz  then  went  round  among  the  young  gentlemen,  of  "  Dombey's 
going  !  "  "  Little  Dombey's  going  ! '  and  there  was  a  general  move 
after  Paul  and  Florence  down  the  ataircase  and  into  the  hall,  in  which 
the  wlude  Blimher  family  were  included.  Such  a  circumstance,  Mr. 
Feeder  said  aloud,  as  had  never  happened  in  the  case  of  any  former 
young  gentleman  within  hia  experience ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  Bay 
if  thu  were  sober  fact  or  custard-cups.  The  servants  with  the  hutlei 
at  theii  head,  had  all  an  interest  in  seeing  Little  Sombey  go ;  and  even  the 
weak-eyed  young  man,  taking  out  his  books  and  trunks  to  the  coach  that  was 
to  carry  him  and  Florence  to  Mrs,  Fipchin's  for  the  night,  melted  visibly. 

Not  even  the  influence  of  the  softer  passion  on  the  young  gentlemen 
— and  they  all,  to  a  boy,  doted  on  Florence— could  restrain  them  Erom 
taking  quite  a  noisy  leave  of  Paul ;  waving  hats  after  him,  pressing  down 
stairs  to  shake  hands  with  him,  crying  individually  "  Dombey,  don't 
forget  me  !  "  and  indulging  in  many  such  ebullitions  of  feeling,  uncommon 
among  those  young  Chesterfields.  Paul  whimpered  Florence,  as  she 
wrapped  him  up  before  the  door  was  opened.  Did  she  hear  them  P  Would 
ahe  ever  forget  it  ?  Was  she  glad  to  know  it  P  And  a  lively  delight 
was  in  his  eyea  aa  he  spoke  to  her. 

Once,  for  a  last  bok,  he  turned  and  gaied  upon  the  faces  thus 
addressed  to  him,  surprised  to  see  how  shining  and  how  bright,  and 
numerous  they  were,  and  how  they  were  all  piled  and  heaped  up,  as 
faces  are  at  crowded  theatres,  lliey  swam  before  him,  as  he  looked, 
like  faces  in  an  agitated  glass  ;  and  next  moment  be  was  in  the  dark  coach 
outside,  holding  close  to  Florence.  From  that  time,  whenever  he  thought 
of  Doctor  Blimber's,  it  came  back  as  he  had  seen  it  in  this  last  view ;  and 
it  never  seemed  to  be  a  real  place  again,  hut  always  a  dieam,  full  of  eyes. 

Thia  was  not  quite  the  last  of  Doctor  Bhmber^,  however.  There  was 
acooething  else.  There  was  Mr.  Toots.  Who,  nnenpectedly  letting  dovrn 
one  of  t^  coadi-wjndows,  and  looking  in,  said,  with  a  most  egr^kius 
chuckle,  "Is  Domb^  there?"  and  immediately  put  it  up  again, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Nor  was  this  qmte  the  last  of  Mr. 
Toota,  even;  fiM  before  the  coachman  could  drive  (^,  he  as  suddenly  let 
down  the  other  window,  and  looking  in  with  a  precisely  similar  chuckle, 
said  in  a  precisely  similar  tone  of  voice,  "  Is  Dombey  there  ?  "  and  dis- 
appeared predsely  as  before. 

How  Florence  laughed  1  Paul  often  remembered  it,  and  laughed  him- 
ielf  whenever  he  did  so. 

But  there  was  much,  soon  afterwards — next  day,  and  after  that — 
which  Paul  could  only  recollect  confusedly.  As,  why  they  stayed  at  Mrs. 
Kpchin's  days  and  nights,  instead  of  going  home ;  why  he  lay  in  bed, 
with  Florence  sitting  by  his  side ;  whether  that  had  been  his  father  in 
the  room,  or  only  a  tail  shadow  on  the  wall ;  whether  he  had  heard  hia 
doctor  say,  of  some  one,  that  if  they  had  removed  h™  before  the  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  built  up  fondes,  strong  in  proportion  to  his  own 
weakness,  it  was  very  possible  he  might  have  pined  away. 

He  could  not  even  remember  whether  he  bad  often  said  to  Florence, 
"  Oh  Floy,  take  me  home,  and  never  leave  me ! "  but  he  thought  he  had. 
He  landed  sometimes  he  had  heard  himself  lepeatiug,  "  Take  me  home, 
Floy  1  take  me  home  I " 

Sut  he  could  remember,  when  he  got  home,  and  was  carried^  vf  the 
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vdl-ratumbered  stairs,  tbat  thae  had  been  the  nuobling  of  a  ooacli  for 
many  houn  togetfatr,  while  he  hiy  )q»n  the  seat,  with  Morenoe  stjH 
bedde  him,  and  okl  Mre.  Pipohin  sitting  opposite.  He  remembeied  his 
(Ad  bed  too,  when  they  laid  him  down  in  it :  his  aimt,  UIsb  Tox,  and 
Susan ;  but  there  was  scwething  else,  and  recent  too,  that  still  perplexed  him. 

"  I  want  to  Bpeak  to  Floreiioe,  if  you  plea«e,"  he  said.  "  To  Fl«teu» 
by  hersdf,  for  a  roonent  I " 

She  beat  down  Qver  him,  and  the  others  stood  away. 

"Floy,  my  pet,  wasn't  tjiat  Pf^  in  the  haU,  when  they  bron^t  me 
from  the  co«^  F  " 

"  TeB,.dear." 

"  Me  didn't  <xy,  and  go  into  his  room,  Eloy,  did  he,  when  he  saw  me 
coBiiBginf  " 

Elorwee  shook  her  head,  and  presaed  her  lips  against  his  cheek. 

"  I  'la  Teiy  glad  he  didn't  aty,"  said  little  PauL  "  I  thought  he  did. 
Uaa't  tell  them  that  I  asked." 


CHATTEE  XV. 


Waltba  could  not,  for  sererd  days,  decide  what  to  do  in  the  Barbados 
busioeos ;  and  even  cherished  souk  laint  hope  that  Mr.  BomJbey  might  not 
have  meant  what  he  had  said,  or  that  he  nught  change  his  miad,  and  tell 
him  he  was  net  to  go.  But  as  nothii^  occurred  to  give  this  idea  (which 
was  suffideutly  improbcdihe  in  itself)  any  touch  of  confirmation,  and  as  time 
was  slipiung  by,  and  b*  had  none  to  lose,  he  felt  that  he  mn^  aei,  without 
hesitating  any  longw. 

Walter's  chi^  difficulty  was,  how  to  break  the  cdiange  in  his  affidrt  to  Unde 
Sol,  to  whom  he  was  seosible  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow.  He  had  the 
greater  difficulty  iu  daahiiig  ITnde  Sol's  spirits  with  aach  an  astonn^ng 
piece  of  intdli^ice,  booaase  they  had  lately  recovered  vay  mtu^,  aad  tin 
old  man  had  become  so  cheerful,  that  the  little  back  psdanr  was  itself 
again.  Unde  Sol  had  paid  the  first  iftpoiBted  porticm  of  the  debt  to  Mr. 
Bombey,  and  was  hopeml  of  working  his  way  through  the  rest ;  and  to 
cast  him  down  a&esli,  whan  he  had  sprung  up  so  manfully  from  his 
troubles,  was  a  very  dktTBssing  neceesity. 

Yet  it  would  never  do  to  run  aw^  from  him.  He  must  know  of  it 
beforehand ;  and  how  to  tell  him,  was  the  point.  As  to  the  question  of 
goii^  (a  not  going,  WalUs-  did  not  consid«  that  he  bad  any  power  of  choice 
iu  the  matter.  Ur.  Ihrnibey  had  truly  told  him  that  he  was  young,  and 
that  his  uocle's  circamstaucee  were  not  good ;  and  Mr.  Donibey  had 
plainly  expressed,  in  the  gknce  with  which  be  had  accompanied  tlmt 
reminder,  that  if  be  declined  to  go  he  nnght  stay  at  home  if  he  <^toae,  but 
not  in  his  counting-house.  His  unde  and  he  ky  under  a  great  obligation 
to  Mr.  Dombsy,  whidi  was  of  Waller's  own  sohdting.  He  might  haive 
begun  in  secret  to  despair  of  ever  winning  that  graitiemajt's  favour,  and 
might  have  thought  that  he  was  now  and  then  disposed  to  pat  a  slight  luion 
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him,  wMoh  was  bardljr  just.  But  wliat  would  have  been  duty  withont  Umt, 
WAS  stQl  duty  with  it — ot  Walter  thonght  so — and  duty  must  be  done. 

When  Mr.  Sombey  had  Looked  at  him,  aod  told  him  he  was  yoong,  and 
that  his  mute's  circumstaoces  were  not  good,  there  bod  been  an  ezpreasion 
of  disdam  in  his  face ;  a  contemptuous  and  disparaging  asemaptHm  that 
he  womM  be  quite  content  to  live  idly  on  a  lediued  old  man,  whidi  stung 
the  boy's  genennis  aoul.  Setennined  to  assnre  Mr.  Dombey,  in  eo  i^ 
aa  it  was  possible  to  gire  him  the  assorance  without  ezpreasing  it  in  words, 
that  indeed  he  mistoolc  his  nature,  Walta  had  been  uuious  to  show 
«ren  more  cbeeifulness  and  actirity  after  the  West-Indian  interriew  than 
he  had.  shown  before :  if  that  were  possiUe,  ia  one  of  his  quick  and  zealous 
dispoaitiou.  He  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  think,  that  possibly 
this  very  qwlity  in  him  was  not  agreeable  to  Mt.  Dombey,  and  that  it  was 
DD  stepping-stone  to  his  good  opinion  to  be  elastic  and  hopeful  of  pleasing 
tmder  the  shadow  of  his  pewerM  displeasure,  whether  it  were  right  or 
wrong.  But  it  may  hare  been — it  may  have  been^-that  the  great  maa 
'  thou^t  himself  defied  in  this  new  exposition  of  an  honest  spirit,  uid  pur- 
posed to  bring  it  down. 

"  Well !  at  last  and  at  least.  Uncle  Sol  must  be  told,"  thought  Walt^ 
with  a  sigh.  And  as  Walter  was  apprehenuTe  that  his  voice  might  pet* 
haps  quaver  a  Uttle,  and  that  his  countenance  mi^t  not  be  quite  as  hopefal 
as  ha  could  wish  it  to  be,  if  he  told  the  old  mauhimielf,  and  saw  the  first 
t&eU  of  his  communication  on  his  wrinkled  face,  he  resolved  to  avail 
idmself  of  the  serrices  of  that  powerful  mediator,  Captain  Cuttle.  Snndaj 
coming  round,  he  set  off,  therefore,  after  breokfiut,  once  more  to  beat'  up 
CnpUaa  Cuttle's  quarten. 

It  was  not  unpleasant  to  remember,  on  the  way  thither,  that  Wn.  Mm 
Sanger  resorted  to  a  great  distance  every  Sunday  morning,  to  att«id  the 
■mnistry  of  the  Bevcrend  Meldnsedech  Howler,  who,  having  been  one  day 
^MAmegeA  fiom  the  West  India  Docks  on  a  falsa  saspidoD'  (got  up 
expressly  against  him  by  the  gmeial  enemy)  of  screwing  gimdets  into 
inmcheons,  and  applying  his  lips  to  the  orifice,  had  announced  the  destnio- 
tiom  cd  the  world  for  that  day.  two  years,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  opmed 
a  front  parh»r  for  the  recqidon  -of  huUee  and  gentlemen  of  the  Btmting 
persuasion,  upon  whom,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  aacemblage,  the 
admcmitums  of  the  fieveieud  Melchisedec^  had  produoed  so  powerful  an 
cfiect,  that,  in  thor  rapturous  perfoimancs  of  a  sacred  jig,  which  closed  the 
service,  tbe  whole  flook  broke  through  into  a  kitdien  below,  and  disabled 
a  man^  bdonging  to  one  of  the  fidd. 

Tlus  the  Captain,  in  a  moment  of  uncommon  conviviality,  had  confided 
to  Walter  and  his  ancle,  between  the  repetitions  of  lovdy  Peg,  on  the  night 
when  Bro^ey  the  broker  was  paid  oat.  The  Captain  hims^  was  punotual 
in  hia  attradance  at  a  diurch  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  which  hoisted  the 
nnion  jack  every  Sund^  morning;  and  where  he  was  good  enough — the 
lawful  beadle  bung  infirm — to  keep  an  eiye  upon  the  boys,  over  whom  he 
exercised  great  power,  in  virtue  of  his  mystmons  hook,  Knowing  tlie 
regnlari^  of  the  Captain's  habits,  Walter  made  all  the  hsste  he  could, 
that  he  nrnht  anticipate  his  going  out ;  and  he  made  such  good  speed, 
that  he  had  the  pleasure,  on  turning  into  Brig  Place,  to  behold  the  broad 
blue  coat  and  waistcoat  hanging  out  of  the  Captain's  open  window,  to  air 
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It  appealed  inoredible  that  the  coat  and  waistcoat  could  be  seen  by 
mortal  eyes  without  the  Captain;  but  he  certainly  was  not  in  them,  other- 
wise his  legs — the  houses  in  Brig  Place  not  being  lofty — would  hare 
obstructed  the  street  door,  which  was  perfectly  clear.  Quite  wondering  at 
this  discovery,  Walter  gave  a  single  knock. 

"  Stinger,"  he  distinctly  heard  the  Captain  say,'  up  in  Ids  room,  as  if 
that  were  no  business  of  his.     Therefore  Walter  gave  two  knocks. 

"Cuttle,"  he  beard  the  Captain  say  upon  that;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Captain,  in  his  dean  shirt  and  braces,  with  his  neckerchi^ 
hanging  loosely  round  his  throat  like  a  coil  of  rope,  and  his  glazed  hat 
on,  appeared  at  the  window,  leaning  out  over  the  broad  bine  coat  and 
waistcoat. 

"  Wal'rl"  cried  the  Captain,  looking  down  upon  him  in  amazement. 

"Ay,  ay,  Captain, Cuttle,"  returned  Walter,  "only  me." 

"VVhat's  the  matter,  my  lad?"  inquired  the  Captain,  with  great 
concern,  "  Gills  an't  been  and  sprung  nothing  again  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Walter.     "  My  uncle's  all  right,  Captaia  Cuttle." 

The  Captain  expressed  his  gratification,  and  said  he  would  come  down 
below  and  open  the  door,  which  he  did. 

"  Though  you're  early,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  eyeing  him  still 
doubtfully,  when  they  got  up-sturs. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  Captam  Cuttle,"  said  Walter,  sitting  down,  "  I  was 
aiiraid  you  would  have  gone  out,  and  I  want  to  benefit  by  your  firiendly 
counsel." 

"  So  you  shall,"  said  the  C^tain ;  "  what '11  you  take  P" 

"  I  want  to  take  your  opinion,  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  Walter, 
smiling.     "  That's  the  only  thing  for  me." 

"  Come  on  then,"  said  the  Captain.     "  With  a  will,  my  lad !  " 

Walter  related  to  him  what  had  happened ;  and  the  difficulty  in  which 
he  felt  respecting  his  uncle,  and  the  relief  it  would  be  to  him  if  Captain 
Cuttle,  in  hia  kindness,  would  help  him  to  smooth  it  away;  Captain 
Cuttle's  infinite  consternation  and  astonishment  at  the  prospect  unfolded 
to  him,  gradually  swallowing  that  gentleman  up,  until  it  left  his  lace  quite 
vacaut,  and  the  suit  of  blue,  the  glazed  hat,  and  the  hook,  apparently 
without  an  owner. 

"Tou  see.  Captain  Cuttle,"  pursued  Walter,  "for  myself,  I  am  young, 
as  Mr.  Dombey  said,  and  not  to  be  considered.  I  am  to  fight  my  way 
through  the  world,  I  know ;  but  there  are  two  points  I  was  tbinkiug,  as 
I  came  along,  that  I  should  be  very  particular  about,  in  respect  to  my  uncle. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  deserve  to  be  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  life 
— ^you  believe  me,  I  know— but  I  am.     Now,  don't  you  think  I  am  ?  " 

The  Captain  seemed  to  make  on  endeavour  to  rise  from  the  depths  of 
his  astonishment,  and  get  hack  to  his  face ;  but  the  effort  being  ineffectual, 
the  glazed  hat  merely  nodded  with  a  mute,  unutterable  meaning. 

"If  I  live  and  have  my  health,"  said  Walter,  "and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
that,  still,  when  I  leave  Eughmd  I  can  hardly  hope  to  see  my  uncle 
again.  He  is  old,  Captain  Cuttle;  and  besiius,  his  life  b  a  life  of 
custom — " 

"  Steady,  Wal'r  I     Of  a  want  of  custom  ? "  said  the  Captain,  suddenly 


"  Too  true,"  returned  Walter,  shaking  his  head ;  "  but  I  meant  a  life  of 
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habit.  Captain  Cuttle — that  sort  of  custom.  And  if  (as  you  veiy  truly 
said,  I  am  sure)  he  would  hare  died  the  sooner  for  the  loss  of  the  stock, 
and  bU  those  objects  to  which  be  has  been  accustomed  for  so  many  yean, 
don't  you  think  he  might  die  a  little  sooner  for  the  loss  of — " 

"  Ctf  his  Nevy,"  interpofied  the  Captain.     "  Right ! " 

"  Well  then,"  said  W^ter,  trying  to  speak  gaily,  "  we  must  do  our  best 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  separation  is  but  a  temporary  one,  after  all ; 
but  as  I  know  better,  or  dread  that  I  know  better.  Captain  Cuttle,  and  as  I 
have  so  many  reasons  for  regarding  him  with  affection,  and  duty,  and 
honour,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  but  a  Tety  poor  hand  at  that,  if  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  of  it.  That 's  my  great  reason  for  wishing  you  to 
break  it  out  to  him ;  and  that 's  the  first  point." 

"Keep  her  off  a  point  or  aol  "  observed  the  Captain,  in  a  contemplative 
voice. 

'•  What  did  yon  say.  Captain  Cuttle  ? "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Stand  by  1  '  returned  the  Captain,  thoughtfully. 

Walter  paused  to  ascertain  if  the  Captain  had  any  particular  information 
to  add  to  this,  but  as  he  said  no  more,  went  on. 

"  Now,  the  second  point.  Captain  Cuttle.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not 
a  favourite  with  Mr.  Ilombey.  I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  best,  and 
I  have  always  done  it ;  but  he  does  not  like  me.  He  can't  help  his  likings 
and  dislildiigs,  perhaps.  I  say  nothing  of  that.  I  only  say  that  I  am 
certain  he  does  not  like  me.  He  does  not  send  me  to  this  post  as  a  good 
one  ;  he  disdains  to  represent  it  as  being  better  than  it  is ;  and  I  doubt 
vety  much  if  it  will  ever  lead  me  to  advancement  in  the  House — whether 
it  does  not,  on  the  contrary,  dispose  of  me  for  ever,  and  put  me  out  of  the 
way.  Now,  we  must  say  notlung  of  this  to  my  uncle.  Captain  Guttle, 
but  must  make  it  out  to  be  as  favourable  and  promising  as  we  can ;  and 
when  I  tell  yon  what  it  really  is,  I  only  do  so,  that  in  case  any  means 
should  ever  arise  of  lending  me  a  hand,  so  far  off,  I  may  have  one  friend 
at  home  who  knows  my  real  situation. 

"  Wal'r,  my  boy,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
yon  will  find  the  following  words,  '  May  we  never  want  a  friend  in  need, 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him  I '     When  found,  make  a  note  of." 

Here  the  Captain  stretched  out  his  band  to  Walter,  with  an  air  of  down- 
ight  good  faith  that  spoke  volumes  ;  at  the  same  time  repeating  (for  he 
edt  proud  of  the  accuracy  and  pointed  application  of  his  quotation), 
"  ^Vhen  found,  make  a  note  of," 

"  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter,  taking  the  immense  fist  extended  to 
him  by  the  Captain  in  both  his  hands,  wliich  it  completely  filled,  "  next  to 
my  uncle  Sol,  I  love  you.  There  is  no  one  on  earth  in  whom  I  can  more 
fi£^ely  trust,  I  am  sure.  As  to  the  mere  going  away.  Captain  Cuttle,  I 
don't  care  for  that  j  why  should  I  care  for  that  1  If  I  were  free  to  seek 
my  own  fortune — if  I  were  free  to  go  as  a  common  sailor — if  I  were  free 
to  venture  on  my  own  account  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  world — I  would 
gladly  go  1  I  would  have  gladly  gone,  years  ago,  and  taken  my  chance  of 
what  might  come  of  it.  But  it  was  against  my  uncle's  wishes,  and  against 
the  plans  he  had  formed  for  me ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  that.  But  what 
I  feel.  Captain  Cuttle,  is  that  we  bare  been  a  little  mistaken  all  along, 
and  that,  so  far  as  any  improvement  in  my  prospects  is  concerned,  I  am 
no  better  off  now  than  I  was  when  I  first  entered  Dombey's  House — 
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pe^ps  a  little  worse,  for  the  Honse  may  hare  been  tindly  inclined 
towards  me  then,  and  it  certainly  is  not  now." 

"  Turn  again,  Wluttington,"  muttered  the  disconsolate  Ciqttain,  after 
looking  at  Walter  for  some  time. 

"  Aye  1 "  replied  Walter,  laugliiiig,  "  and  turn  a  great  many  times,  too. 
Captain  Cuttle,  I'm  alraid,  before  such  fortuae  as  his  ever  turns  up  again. 
Not  that  I  explain,"  he  added,  iu  liis  lively,  animated,  energetic  way. 
"  I  hare  nothing  to  cmuplain  of.  I  am  provided  for.  I  can  liTe.  When 
Ileare  my  unde,  I leare  faim  to  you ;  and  lean  leave  him  to  no  one  better. 
Captain  CatUe.  I  haven't  told  you  all  tfais  becsnse  I  despair,  not  I ;  it'a 
to  conrinoe  you  that  I  can't  pick  and  diooee  in  Somb^'e  House,  and 
that  where  I  am  sent,  there  I  must  go,  and  what  I  am  offered,  that  I  most 
take,  It's  better  for  my  uncle  that  I  should  be  sent  away;  for  Mr. 
Dombey  is  a  valuable  friend  to  him,  as  he  proved  himself,  you  know  when. 
Captain  Cuttle ; .  and  I  am  persuaded  he  wm't  be  leu  valuable  whm~Iie' 
hasn't  me  there,  eveir  day,  to  awaken  his  dislike  So  hurrah  for  the  West 
Indies,  Captain  Cuttle  I     How  does  that  tone  go  that  the  sailors  sing  ? 

"  For  the  Port  of  Bttbadns,  bgfil 

ChMrilT ! 
LMTing  old  En^Birl  beUoil  ot,  bi^i  I 

Cheerily  1" 
Here  the  Captain  roared  in  chorus 

"  Oh  cheerilj,  c]>eeril;r  t 

"  Oh  ehcdT — i — ly ! " 

The  last  line  reaching  the  qmck  ears  of  an  ardent  ekippor  not  quite 
sober,  who  lodged  opposite,  and  who  instantly  sprung  out  of  bed,  threw 
np  hu  window,  and  joined  in,  across  the  street,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
}»oduoed  a  fine  effect.  When  it  was  impossible  to  sustain  the  concluding 
note  any  longer,  the  skipper  bellowed  forth  a  terrific  "  ahoy  1 "  intended 
in  part  as  a  friendly  greetmg,  and  in  part  fo  show  that  he  was  not  at  all 
breathed.     That  done,  he  shut  down  his  window,  and  went  to  bed  again. 

"And  now.  Captain  Cuttie,"  said  Wdter,  handing  him  the  blue  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  bostling  very  much,  "  if  you'll  come  uid  break  the  news- 
to  Uncle  Sol  (which  he  ought  to  have  known,  days  upon  d^  a^,  by 
rights)  I'll  leave  yon  at  the  door,  you  know,  and  walk  about  untu  the 
afternoon." 

The  Captain,  however,  scarcely  speared  to  relish  the  commission,  or 
to  be  by  any  means  confident  of  his  powers  of  execating  it.  He  had 
arranged  the  future  life  and  adventures  of  Walter  so  veiy  differently,  and 
so  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  he  bad  feUcitated  himaelf  so  often  on 
the  sagacity  and  foresight  displayed  in  that  arrangement,  and  had  found 
it  so  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  that  to  suffer  it  to  go  to  pieees 
all  at  onoe,  end  even  to  assist  in  Imaking  it  up,  required  a  great  effisTt 
of  his  resolution.  The  Captain,  too,  found  it  ^fficult  to  unload  his  old 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  to  take  a  perfectly  new  cargo  on  board,  with 
that  rapidity  whi<^  the  circumstances  required,  or  without  jumbling  and 
confounding  the  two.  Consequently,  instead  of  putting  on  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  with  anything  like  the  impetuosity  that  could  alone  have  kept 
pace  with  Walter's  mood,  he  declined  to  invest  himself  with  those  gar- 
ments  at  all  at  present ;  and  informed  Walter  that  on  anch  a  seriona 
mattor,  he  must  be  allowed  to  "  bite  his  nails  a  bit." 
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"  It  'a  an  (Jd  habit  of  mine,  Wal'r,"  said  Ac  Captain,  "  any  time  these 
fifty  year.  When  you  see  Ned  Cuttle  bite  his  nails,  Wal'r,  then  yon  may 
know  that  Ned  Cuttle's  aground." 

Therenpon  the  Captain  put  hia  iron  hook  between  Ids  teeth,  as  if  it 
were  a  hand ;  and  with  an  air  of  wisdomand  pTofimdity  that  was  the  vaiy 
emueatration  and  sablimation  of  all  phjiosc^hical  leflectioti  and  grave 
inqniiy,  applied  hmudf  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjeet  in  its  varioiu 
branches. 

" Here's  a  fric&d  of  mjne,"  mnimnied  the  Captain,  in  an  absent 
manner,  "but  he's  at  present  coasting  roond  to  Whitby,  that  would 
dcEver  svcb  an  o^nnion  on  this  subject,  or  any  other  that  conld  be  named, 
as  would  give  Fariioment  six  and  beet  'em.  Been  knocked  overboard, 
that  man,"  said  the  C^itain  "twice,  and  aaae  the  worse  for  it.  Was 
beat  in.  hia  apprenticeship,  for 'three  weeks  (off  and  on),  about  thohead 
widi  a  ringbtdt.    And  yet  a  deorer-nunded  man  don't  walk." 

In  spite  of  his  respect  for  Captain  CutUe,  Walter  could  not  help 
inwardly  rejoicing  at  the  absence  of  this  sage,  and  derootly  hopii^  that 
his  lim^d  intellect 'Uii^t  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  difficulties  until 
they  were  quite  settled. 

"If  you  was  to  take  and  show  that  msn  the  buoy  at  the  Nore,"  said 
Captain  Cuttle  in  the  »ame  tone,  "  and  ask  him  hia  opinion  of  it,  Wal'r, 
he  'd  give  you  en  opinion  tint  waa  no  more  like  that  buc^  than  your 
ancle's  bnttousaie.  There  «n't  a  man  that  walks — certainly  not  on  Am 
legs — that  can  come  near  him.     Mot  near  him  T " 

"  What 'a  hia  name,  Ca;ptain  CuttleP"  inquired  Walter,  determined  to 
be  interestol  in  the  Captam's  Mmd. 

"His  name's  Bonsby,"  said  the  Captain.  "But  Lord,  it  might  be 
aiqrthing  for  the  matter  of  that,  widi  sock  a  mind  aa  his  1 " 

The  exact  idea  which  the  Captain  attached  to  this  concluding  piece  of 
praise,  he  did  vat  further  elucidate ;  neitiier  did  Walter  seek  to  draw  it 
BfftL  For  on  hia  beginning  to  review,  with  the  vivacity  natural  to  him- 
self and  to  his  aitnation,  the  leading  points  in  his  own  afiairs,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  Captain  had  relapsed  into  bis  fonner  profound  state  of 
mind ;  and  that  while  he  eyed  him  etedfiutly  from  beneath  bis  bushy  eye- 
browa,  he  evidently  neither  saw  nor  heard  him,  but  remained  immeriled 


In  &ct,  Captain  Cuttle  was  labouimg  witii  audi  great  designi,  that 
frr  &Dm  being  aground,  he  soon  got  c^  into  the  deftest  of  water,  and 
eoold  find  no  bottom  to  hia  penetration.  By  d^rees^it  became  perfect^ 
plain  to  tiie  Captain  that  there  was  some  mistake  here;  that  it  iras 
undoubtedly  mmh  more  likely  to  be  Walter's  mistake  tlimi  hia  ;  that  if 
ttere  were  really  any  West  India  scheme  afoot,  it  was  a  very  different  one 
from  what  Walter,  who  was  young  and  rash,  supposed ;  and  could  onk  be 
some  new  device  for  making  his  fortune  with  unusual  cderity.  "  Or  if 
Qiere  should  be  any  little  hiteb  between  'esn,"  thought  the  Captam, 
■murmig  between  Walter  and  Mx.  Bombey,  "it  only  wanta  a  w<»d  in 
season  from  a  friend  of  both  parties,  to  set  it  right  and  smooth,  and 
make  all  taut  again."  Captain  Cuttle's  deduction  from  theee  consider- 
ationa  was,  that  as  be  already  eqjoyed  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  &om  having  spent  a  very  agreeaUe  half  hour  in  his  company  at 
Brighton  (on  the  morning  when  they  borrowed  the  nun^);  and  that,  aa 
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a  couple  of  men  of  the  world,  who  understood  each  other,  and  were 
mututdly  disposed  to  make  things  comfortahle,  could  easily  anange  anj 
little  difficulty  of  this  sort,  and  oome  at  the  real  facts ;  the  Mendly  thing 
for  him  to  do  would  be,  without  saying  anything  about  it  to  AValter  at 
present,  just  to  step  up  to  Mr.  Dombey's  house — say  to  the  servant 
"  Would  ye  be  so  good,  my  lad,  as  report  Cop'en  Cuttle  here  ?  " — meet 
iltx.  Dombey  in  a  confidential  spirit — ^hook  faim  by  the  button-hde — talk 
it  OTCT — nu^e  it  all  right— and  come  away  triumphant  I 

As  these  reflections  presented  themselves  to  the  Captain's  mind,  and  by 
slow  degrees  assumed  this  shape  and  form,  his  visage  cleared  like  a  doubtM 
morning  when  it  gives  place  to  a  bright  noon.  His  eyebrows,  which  had 
heeo  in  the  highest  degree  portentous,  smoothed  th^  rugged  bristling 
aspect,  and  became  serene  j  his  eyes,  which  had  been  nearly  closed  in  the 
severity  of  his  mental  exercise,  opened  freely;  a  smile  which  had  been  at 
£rat  but  three  roecks — one  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  one 
at  the  comer  of  each  eye — gradually  overspread  his  whole  face,  and,  rip- 
pling up  into  his  forehead,  Ufled  the  glazed  hat :  as  if  that  too  bad  been 
agroimd  with  Captain  Cuttle,  and  were  now,  IJke  him,  happily  afloat  again. 

Finally,  the  Captain  kfl  off  biting  his  nails,  and  said,  "  Now  Wal'r,  my 
boy,  you  may  help  me  on  with  them  slops."  By  whidi  the  C^ttain  meant 
his  coat  and  waistcoat. 

Walter  little  imf^pnedwhy  the  Captain  was  so  particular  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  cravat,  as  to  twist  the  pendant  ends  into  a  sort  of  pigtail,  and 
pass  them  through  a  massive  gold  ring  with  a  picture  of  a  tomb  upon  it, 
and  a  neat  iron  railing,  and  a  tree,  in  memory  of  some  deceased  friend. 
Kor  why  the  Captain  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar  to  the  utmost  limits  flowed 
by  the  Irish  linen  below,  and  by  so  doing  decorated  himself  with  a  com* 
plete  pair  of  blinkers  j  nor  why  he  changed  his  shoes,  and  put  on  an  un- 
paralleled pair  of  ankle-jacks,  which  he  only  wore  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. The  Captain  being  at  length  attired  to  his  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion, and  having  glanced  at  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  shaving-glass 
which  he  removed  from  a  nail  for  that  purpose,  took  up  bis  knotted  stick, 
and  said  he  was  ready. 

The  Captain's  waUi  was  more  complacent  than  usual  when  thc^  got 
out  into  the  street ;  but  this  Walter  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  anUe- 
jacka,  and  took  little  heed  of.  Before  they  had  gone  very  far,  they  encoun- 
tered a  woman  selling  flowers ;  when  the  Captain  stopping  short,  as  if 
struck  by  a  happy  idea,  made  a  purchase  of  the  largest  bundle  in  her 
basket ;  a  most  glorious  nosegay,  fan-shaped,  some  two  feet  and  a  half 
round,  and  composed  of  all  the  jolliest-looking  flowers  that  blow. 

Armed  with  this  little  token,  which  he  designed  fiir  Mr.  Domb^, 
Captain  Cuttle  walked  on  with  Walter  until  they  reached  the  Instrument- 
maker's  door,  before  which  they  both  paused. 

"  You  're  going  in  ?  "  said  Walter. 

"Yes;"  returned  the  Captain,  who  felt  that  Walter  must  be  got  rid  of 
before  he  proceeded  any  further,  and  that  he  had  better  time  his  projected 
viat  somewhat  later  in  the  day. 

"  And  you  won't  forget  anything?  "  said  Walter. 

"No,"  returned  the  Captain, 

"  I  'il  go  npon  my  walk  at  once,"  said  Walter,  "  and  then  I  shall  be  out 
of  the  way.  Captain  Cuttle." 
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"  Take  a  good  long  'nn,  my  lad !  "  replied  tlie  Capttun,  catling  after  him. 
Walter  wav^  lua  hand  in  assent,  and  went  his  way. 

His  way  waa  nowhere  iu  particular ;  but  he  thought  he  would  go  out  into 
the  fields,  where  he  could  reflect  upon  the  unknown  life  before  him,  and 
renting  under  some  tree,  ponder  quietly.  He  knew  no  better  fields  than 
those  near  Hampstead,  and  no  better  means  of  getting  at  them  than  by 
passing  Mr.  Dombey's  house. 

It  was  as  stately  and  as  dark  as  ever,  when  he  went  by  and  glanced  up 
at  its  frowning  front.  The  blinds  were  all  pulled  down,  but  the  upper 
windows  stood  wide  open,  and  the  pleasant  air  stirring  those  curtains  and 
waving  them  to  and  frv,  was  the  only  sign  of  animation  in  the  whole 
exterior.  Walter  walked  softly  as  he  passed,  and  waa  glad  when  he  had 
left  the  house  a  door  or  two  behind. 

He  looked  back  then ;  with  the  interest  he  had  always  felt  for  the  place 
aince  the  adTenturc  of  the  lost  child,  years  ago ;  and  looked  espedally  at 
those  upper  windows.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  chariot  drove  to  the 
docs,  and  a  portly  gentleman  in  block,  with  a  heavy  watch-chain,  alighted, 
and  went  in.  When  he  afterwards  remembered  this  gentleman  and  his 
equipage  tc^ether,  Walter  had  no  doubt  he  was  a  physician ;  and  then  he 
wondered  who  was  ill ;  but  the  discovery  did  not  occur  to  bim  until  he 
had  walked  some  distance,  thinking  listlessly  of  other  things. 

Though  still,  of  what  the  house  had  suggested  to  him ;  for  Walter  pleased 
himself  with  thinking  that  perhaps  the  time  might  come,  when  the  beauti- 
ful child  who  was  bis  old  friend  and  had  always  been  so  grateful  to  him 
and  so  glad  to  see  him  since,  might  interest  her  brother  in  his  behalf  and 
influence  Ms  fortunes  for  the  better.  He  liked  to  imagine  this — more,  at 
that  moment,  for  the  pleasure  of  imagining  her  continued  remembrance 
of  him,  than  for  any  worldly  profit  he  might  gain :  but  another  and  more 
sober  fancy  whispered  to  hi  in  that  if  he  were  alive  then,  he  would  be  beyond 
the  sea  and  forgotten ;  she  married,  rich,  proud,  happy.  There  was  no 
more  reason  why  she  should  remember  him  with  any  interest  in  such  on 
altered  state  of  things,  than  any  plaything  she  ever  had.  No^  not  so  much. 

Yet  Walter  so  i&alised  the  pretty  child  whom  he  had  found  wander- 
ing in  the  rough  streets,  and  so  identified  her  with  her  innocent  gratitude 
of  that  night  and  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  its  expression,  that  he  blushed 
for  himself  as  a  libeller  when  he  argued  that  she  could  ever  grow  proud. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  meditations  were  of  that  fantastic  order  tiiat  it 
seemed  hardly  less  libellous  in  him  to  imagine  her  grown  a  woman ;  to 
think  of  her  as  anything  but  the  same  artless,  gentle,  winning  little  crea- 
ture, that  she  bad  been  in  the  days  of  good  Mrs.  Brown.  In  a  word, 
Walter  found  out  that  to  reason  with  himself  about  Florence  at  all,  was  to 
become  very  unreasonable  indeed ;  and  that  he  could  do  no  better  than  pre  - 
serve  her  image  in  his  mind  as  something  precious,  unattainable,  uncbauge- 
able,  and  indefinite — indefinite  in  all  but  its  power  of  giving  him  pleasure, 
and  restraining  him  tike  an  Angel's  hand  from  anything  unworthy. 

It  waa  a  long  stroll  in  the  fields  that  Walter  took  tLit  day,  listening  to 
the  birds,  and  the  Sunday  bells,  and  the  softened  murmur  of  ttie  town — 
breathing  sweet  scents ;  glandng  sometimes  at  the  dim  horizon  beyond 
which  his  voyage  and  IJs  place  of  destination  lay ;  then  looking  round  on 
the  green  English  grass  and  the  home-landscape.  But  he  hardly  once 
thought,  even  of  going  away,  distinctly ;  and  seemed  to  put  off  reflection 
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idly,  from  hour  to  boor,  and  from  joinute  to  miimte,  wUle  lie  yet  wait  on 
reflecting  all  the  time. 

Walter  bad  left  the  fields  behind  him,  and  vaa  plodding  homsirard  in 
the  same  abstracted  mood,  vhen  he  heard  a  ahont  from  a  man,  and  then 
a  woman's  roice  calling  to  him  londly  by  name.  Taraing  quickly  in  his 
BimiriEe,  he  saw  that  a  hackney-coach,  going  in  ^e  contrary  direction, 
haa  stopped  at  no  great  distance  ;  that  the  coadmian  was  looking  back 
from  his  tx)x,  and  making  signals  to  him  with  hia  whip  ;  aad  that  a  young 
woman  inside  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  beekoning  with  immense 
enei^.  Banning  np  to  this  conch,  he  found  that  the  yonng  woman  was 
!&Iisa  Nipper,  and  that  Mua  Nipper  waa  in  auch  a  flutter  as  to  be  abnost 
beside  hemlf. 

"  Staggs'a  Gardens,  Mr.  Walter ! "  said  Misa  Nipper ;  "  if  you  please, 
oh  do!* 

"Eh?"  cried  Walter;  "  what  isthe  matter  P" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wdter,  Sti^ga's  Gardens,  if  you  please  I"  said  Susan. 

"There I"  eried  the  coadunan,  appeahng  to  Walter,  with  a  sort  of 
exulting  despair ;  "  that  'a  the  wnythe  yomig  lady 's  been  a  goin'  on  fijT 
np'arda  of  a  mortal  hour,  and  me  continivally  baolong  out  of  no-thorou^- 
fiures,  where  she  umUd  drive  np.  I've  bed  a  many  fares  in  this  coach  &^t 
and  last,  but  never  stieh  a  fare  aa  her." 

"  So  yon  want  to  go  to  St^gs's  Gardens,  Snson  ? "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Ah !  She  wants  to  go  there  1    Wheke  is  n  ?"  growled  the  coachman. 

"  I  don't  know  where  it  b  I"  eidaimed  Snsan,  wildly.  "  Mr.  Walter, 
I  wna  there  once  myself,  along  with  Miss  Floy  and  our  own  poor  darling 
Master  Paul,  on  the  very  day  when  you  found  Miss  Floy  in  the  city,  for 
we  lost  her  coming  home,  Mrs.  iEtichsrds  and  me,  and  a  mad  bull,  and 
Mrs.  Bddiards's  eldest,  and  though  I  went  there  afterwards,  I  can't 
nmember  where  it  is,  I  think  it's  sunk  into  the  ground.  Oh,  Mr. 
Waller,  don't  desert  me,  Stagga's  Gardens,  if  you  please  I  Miss  Floy's 
darting — all  our  darlings — little,  meek,  meek  Master  Faull  OhMr.Walterl" 

"  Good  God  1"  raied  Writer.    "  fc  he  vay  ill  P" 

"The  pretty  Sower  1"  cried  Susan,  wringmg  her  hands,  "has  took  the 
iKncy  that  he'd  like  to  see  his  old  nuTee,«nd  I've  oome  to  bring  her  to  hb 
bedside,  Mrs.  Sta^s,  of  PoUy  Toodle's  Ganlena,  some  one  pray 

Greatly  moved  by  what  he  heard,  and  catching  Susans  ca 
immediately,  Wslter,  now  that  he  understood  the  natureof  her  errand, 
dashed  into  it  with  sudi  srdour  that  the  coaidunen  had  enough  to  do  to 
follow  closely  as  he  ran  beftav,  inquiring  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
&e  way  to  Stag's  Gardens. 

There  waa  no  such  ptace  as  Staggs'a  Gardens.  It  had  vaniAed  from 
the  earth.  Where  the  old  rotten  eummer-hooses  once  had  stood,  palaces 
now  reared  their  heads,  and  granite  cdnmns  of  gigantic  girth  opened  a 
vista  to  the  railway  world  b^ond.  The  miseraUe  waste  ground,  where 
the  refuse-matter  had  been  heaped  of  yore,  was  swallowed  np  and  gone  ; 
and  in  its  frowsy  stead  were  tiers  of  warehouses,  crammed  with  rich  goods 
and  costly  merchandise.  The  dd  by-streeta  now  swarmed  with  passengers 
and  vehides  of  every  kind ;  the  new  streets  that  had  stopped  dishesrtened 
in  the  mud  and  waggon-rota,  formed  towns  within  themselves,  originating 
wholesome  comforts  and  conveniences  belonging  to  themselves,  and  never 
triednorthoughtofuntilth^spmngistoexisimce.  Bridges  that  had  led  to 
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nothing,  led  to  villu/gardena,  chnrcbes,  healthy  public  walks.  The  carcasses 
of  hooaea,  and  b^inuims  of  new  tboroughfarea,  had  started  off  upon  tbe 
line  at  steam's  own  speed,  and  shot  away  into  the  conntiy  in  a  moiuter  train. 

As  to  the  neighbomhood  which  had  hesitated  to  aclmowledge  the  rail- 
road in  its  atntggling  days,  that  had  grown  wise  and  pemtOLt,  as  any 
Gfamtian  might  in  sndi  a  case,  and  now  boasted  oi  its  powerfol  and  pros- 
penms  rdatian.  'Eiere  were  railway  patterns  in  its  drapers'  shops,  and 
iBihray  jcMmiala  in  &a  windows  of  its  newaBen.  There  w^  railw^ 
hotels,  etdCee-boDses,  lodging-hoases,  boarding-honaes  ;  railway  plans, 
Bws,  views,  yaappen,  bottles,  sandwich-boxes,  and  time  tables ;  railway 
hackney-coach  and  cab-stands ;  railway  omnibuses,  railway  streets  asd 
bnildii^,  railway  haagers-on  and  parasites,  and  flatterers  out  of  idl  cal- 
eolation.  There  was  even  railway  time  observed  in  cloolcs,  as  if  the  snn 
itaelf  had  given  in.  Among  the  vanqnished,  was  the  master  chimney- 
sweqwr,  whiloliD  inoedulims  at  Sta^s's  Gaidens,  who  now  lived  in  a 
Btncc»ed  hoose  three  stories  hiKh,  and  gave  hunaelf  ont,  with  golden 
flonrishea  upon  a  vaniiahed  board,  as  ctmtractor  for  the  deansing  of  the 
railway  dumneys  by  ma^unery. 

To  and  trtfm  the  heart  of  this  great  change,  all  day  and  m'ght,  throbbing 
correnta  rushed  and  returned  incessantly  like  its  life's  blood.  Crowds  of 
pemte  and  moimtains  of  goods,  departing  and  arriving  scores  opon  scotea 
of  tunas  in  every  fonr-and-twenty  hoora,  produced  a  fermentation  in  the 
place  that  was  always  in  actiim.  The  very  houses  seemed  disposed  to 
pock  up  and  take  tnpa.  Wonderful  Members  of  Parliament,  who,  KtUe 
more  than  twenty  yean  before,  had  made  themselves  merry  with  the  wild 
railroad  theories  of  engineers,  and  given  them  the  liveHest  robs  in  croM- 
sxamination,  went  down  into  the  north  with  their  watches  in  their  hands, 
and  scot  on  messages  before  by  the  electric  tel^rapb,  to  say  that  thev 
were  coming.  Ni^t  and  day  the  conqnerii^  engines  rumbled  at  their 
diatant  work,  or,  advancing  smoothly  to  their  journey's  end,  and  gliding 
1^  tame  dragons  into  the  allotted  oomra^  grooved  out  to  the  inch  for 
their  .reception,  stood  bubbling  and  trembling  there,  making  the  walls 
quake,  aa  if  they  wore  dilating  with  tie  secret  knowledge  of  great  powere 
yet  misuspected  in  them,  and  strong  purposes  not  yet  achieved. 

Bnt  Staggs's  Glardens  had  been  cut  up  root  and  branch.  Oh  woe  the 
daylwhen  "notaroodofEagliah  ground" — ^leid  out  in  Staggs's  Gardens 
~4sBecore! 

At  last,  »Aa  much  fruitless  inquiry,  Walter,  followed  by  the  coach  and 
Susan,  foimd  a  man  who  had  once  resided  in  iiiat  vauidied  land,  and  who 
was  no  other  than  the  master  sweep  beibre  referred  to,  grown  stout,  and 
knoddag  a  double  bmA  at  his  own  door.  He  knowed  Toodle,  he  said, 
wdL    BehN^toiheBmboad,  didn't  he? 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes  1"  cried  Susan  Nipper  fiom  the  coach  window. 

Where  did  he  live  now  ?  hastily  inquired  Walter. 

He  lived  in  the  Company's  own  Buildings,  second  turning  to  the  r^t, 
tfaiwn  the  yard,  cross  over,  and  take  the  second  on  the  right  again.  It 
was  number  eleven ;  they  couldn't  mistake  it ;  but  if  they  did,  they  had 
on>f  to  ask  for  Toodle,  Engine  Fireman,  and  any  one  would  show  them 
which  was  his  house.  At  this  nneipected  stroke  of  success,  Susan  Nipper 
dismounted  from  the  coach  with  all  speed,  took  Walter's  arm,  and  set  off 
at  a  breathless  psce  on  foot ;  leaving  the  coach  there  to  awmt  their  return, 
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"  Hns  the  little  boy  been  long  ill,  Suaan  i"  inquired  Walter,  as  ihej 
humed  on. 

"  Ailing  for  a  deal  of  time,  but  no  one  Imew  hojr  much,"  said  Susan; 
adding,  with  excessive  Eharpness,  "  Oh  them  Blimbers  1" 

"BUmbers?"  echcted  Walter. 

"I  couldn't  forgive  myself  at  auch  a  time  as  this,  Mr.  Walter,"  said 
Susan,  "  and  when  there's  so  much  serious  distress  to  think  about,  if  I 
rested  hard  on  any  one,  especially  on  them  that  little  HpTl'"g  Paul  speaks 
mell  of,  but  I  }nai/  wish  that  the  family  was  set  to  work  ia  a  stony  soil  to 
make  new  roads,  and  that  Miss   Blimber  went  in  front,  and  had  the 

Miss  Mppei  then  took  breath,  and  went  on  &ster  than  before,  as  if  this 
extraordinary  aspinvtion  had  relieved  her.  Walter,  who  had  by  this  time 
no  breath  of  his  own  to  spare,  hurried  along  without  asking  any  moK 
questions ;  and  they  soon,  in  their  impatience,  burst  in  at  a  litUe  door  and 
came  into  a  clean  parlour  fiill  of  children. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Eichordsl"  exclaimed  Susan  Nipper,  looking  round. 
"  Oh  Mrs.  Eichards,  Mrs.  Kichards,  come  along  with  me,  my  dear  cieetur! " 

"  Why,  if  it  an't  Susan  I ' '  cried  Polly,  rising  with  her  honest  face  and 
'motherly  figure  from  among  the  group,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Mn.  Bichards,  it's  me,"  said  Susan,  "  and  I  wish  it  wasn't, 
though  I  may  not  seem  to  flatter  when  I  say  so,  but  little  Master  Paul  ia 
very  ill,  and  told  his  Pa  to-dw  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  face  of  his 
old  niu'se,  and  him  and  Miss  Ploy  hope  you'll  come  along  with  me — and 
Mr.  Walter  Mi's.  Bichards— forgetting  what  is  past,  and  do  a  kindness  to 
the  sweet  dear  that  is  withering  away.  Oh,  Mrs.  Bichards,  withering 
away  I"  Susan  Nipper  crying,  Polly  shed  tears  to  see  her,  and  to  hear 
what  she  had  said ;  and  idl  the  children  gathered  round  (including 
numbers  of  new  babies)  ;  and  Mr.  Toodle,  who  hod  just  come  home  from 
Birmingham,  and  was  eating  his  dinner  out  of  a  basin,  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  put  on  his  wife's  bonnet  and  shawl  for  her,  which 
were  hanging  up  behind  the  door ;  then  tapped  her  on  the  back ;  and 
said,  with  more  fatherly  feeling  than  eloquence,  "Folly  I  cut  away  I" 

So  they  got  back  to  the  coach,  long  before  the  ooachman  expected  them ; 
and  Walter  putting  Susan  and  Mrs,  Bichards  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the 
box  himself  that  there  might  be  no  more  mistakes,  and  deposited  them  safely 
in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Dombey's  house — where,  by  the  bye,  he  saw  a  mighty 
nosegay  lying,  which  reminded  him  of  the  one  Captain  Cuttle  had  purchased 
in  his  company  that  morning.  He  would  have  lingered  to  know  more  of 
the  young  invalid,  or  waited  any  length  of  time  to  see  if  he  could  render 
the  least  service ;  but,  painiiilly  sensible  that  such  conduct  would  be  looked 
upon  by  Mr.  Dombey  as  presumptuous  and  forward,  he  turned  slowly,  sadly, 
anxiously,  away. 

He  bad  not  gone  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  door,  when  a  man  came 
running  after  him,  and  be^^^ed  him  to  return.  Walter  retraced  his  steps 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  entered  tie  gloomy  house  with  a  soirowful 
foreboding. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHAT  THB  WATES  VE&E  ALWAYS    E 


Paul  liad  never  men  from  his  little  bed.  He  lay  there,  listening  to 
the  noises  in  the  street,  quite  tranquilly  ;  not  caiing  much  how  the  time 
went,  but  wstdiing  it  and  watching  everything  about  him  with  obserring 
eyes. 

When  the  sunbeams  itrack  into  his  room  through  the  rustling  blinds, 
and  quivered  on  the  opposite  wall  like  golden  water,  he  knew  that  evening 
was  coming  on,  and  that  the  sl^  was  red  and  beautiful.  As  the  reflec- 
tion died  away,  and  a  f^m  went  ereeping  up  the  wall,  he  watched  it 
deepen,  deepen,  deepen,  into  night.  Then  he  thought  how  the  long 
streets  were  dotted  with  lamps,  and  how  the  peaceful  stars  were  shining 
overhead.  His  fancy  had  a  strange  tenden<^  to  wander  to  the  river, 
which  he  knew  was  flowing  throng  the  great  dty ;  and  now  he  thou^it 
how  black  it  was,  and  how  deep  it  would  look,  reflecting  the  hosts  of  atars 
— and  more  than  all,  how  steadily  it  rolled  away  to  meet  the  sea. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  footsteps  in  the  street  became  so  rare 
that  he  could  hear  them  coming,  count  them  as  they  paused,  and  lose  them 
in  the  hollow  distance,  he  would  lie  and  watch  the  many-coloured  ring 
about  the  candle,  and  wait  patiently  for  day.  His  only  trouble  was,  the 
swift  and  r^id  river.  He  felt  forced,  sometimes,  to  try  to  atop  it — to 
stem  it  with  his  childish  bands — or  choke  its  way  with  sand — and  when 
he  saw  it  comiug  on,  resistless,  he  cried  out  1  But  a  word  from  Florence, 
who  was  always  at  bis  side,  restored  him  to  himself ;  and  leaning  his  poor 
head  upon  her  breast,  he  told  Floy  of  his  dream,  and  smiled. 

When  day  began  to  dawn  again,  he  watched  for  the  aun ;  and  when  its 
dieerful  light  began  to  sparkle  in  the  room,  he  pictured  to  himself — 
pictured  1  he  saw — the  high  church  towers  rising  up  into  the  morning  sky, 
the  town  reviving,  waking,  starting  into  life  once  more,  the  river  glistening 
OB  it  rolled  (but  rolling  fast  aa  ever],  and  the  country  bright  with  dew. 
Familiar  sounds  and  cries  came  by  degrees  into  the  street  bdow ;  the 
servants  in  the  house  were  roused  and  busy;  faces  looked  in  at  the  door, 
and  voices  asked  his  attendants  softly  how  he  was.  Paul  always  answered 
for  himself,  "I  am  better.  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  thank  you  !  Tell 
P^Hisol" 

By  little  and  little,  he  got  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  day,  the  noise 
of  carriages  and  eaita,  and  people  passing  and  re-passing ;  and  would  &U 
sskep,  or  be  troubled  with  a  resUess  and  uneasy  sense  again — the  child  eould 
hardly  tell  whether  this  were  in  his  sleeping  or  bis  waking  moments — of 
that  rushing  river.  "Why,  will  it  never  stop,  Floy?"  he  would  some- 
times ask  her.     "  It  is  betuing  me  away,  I  think  1 " 

But  Floy  could  always  soothe  and  reasaure  him  j  and  it  was  his  daily 
delight  to  make  her  lay  her  head  down  on  his  pillow,  and  take  some  rest. 

"  You  are  always  watching  me,  Floy.  Let  me  watch  you,  now !" 
They  would  prop  him  up  with  cuahions  in  a,  comer  of  his  bed,  and  there 
be  would  recline  the  while  she  lay  beside  him:  bending  forward  ofttn- 
times  to  kiss  her,  and  whispering  to  those  who  were  near  that  she  was 
tired,  and  how  she  had  sat  up  so  many  nights  beside  him. 
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Thus,  the  flush  of-  the  day,  in  its  heat  and  light,  would  gradually 
decline ;  and  again  the  golden  irater  would  be  dancing  on  the  walL 

He  was  visited  by  as  -many  as  three  grave  doctors — they  used  to 
assemble  down-stairs,  and  come  up  together — and  the  room  was  so  quiet, 
and  Paul  was  so  observant  of  them  (though  he  never  asked  of  anylrady 
what  they  said),  that  he  even  knew  the  difTerence  in  the  seundof  their 
watches.  But  hia  interest  centered  in  Sir  Parker  Peps,  who  always  took 
hi* -seat  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  Por  Paul  had  he«rd  tbem  soy  long  ago, 
that  that  gendemau  had  been  with  his  mamma  when  she  clasped  Florence 
In  her  arms,  and  died.  And  he  could  not  forget  it,  now.  He  liked  him 
for  it.     He  was  not  afraid. 

The  people  round  him  changed  as  onaooouBtahly  as  on  that  first  night 
at  Dr.  Blunber's — except  Florence ;  Floronoe  nevra-  dianged — and  what 
bad  been  Sir  Parker  Peps,  was  now  hia  father,  akting  with  his  head  npon 
fait  hand.  Old  Mrs.  Pipchin  dozing  in  an  easy  chair,  oltm  changed 
to  Miss  Ibx,  or  hia  amit :  and  Panl  was  qnitA  content  to  shut  his  &f«a 
agm,  and  see  what  happened  next,  witiiout  emotion.  But  this  figure 
with  ita  head  npon  its  himd  returned  so  often,  and  remained  so  long,  and 
sat  so  still  and  sdnnn,  never  speaking,  never  beiag  spoken  to,  and  rarely 
lifting  up  its  face,  that  Paul  began  to  wonder  languidly,  if  it  wrae  real; 
and  in  the  nig^t-time  saw  it  sitting  there,  with  fear. 

"Floy!"  hesaid.     "Whatuthat?" 

"  Where,  deerest  P  " 

"  There  I  at  the  bottom  of  the  bod." 

"  TleTe  's  nothing  there,  except  Papa ! " 

The  figure  lifted  up  its  head,  and  rose,  and  ooming  to  the  bedaide,  said: 

"  My  own  boy  1     Don't  you  know  meP  " 

Paul  looked  it  in  the  face,  and  thought,  was  this  his  father?  But  the 
bee,  so  altered  to  his  thinking,  thrilled  wMe  he  gnEed,  as  if  it  were  in  pain; 
and  before  he  conld  reaoh  out  both  his  hands  to  take  it  between  them,  and 
draw  it  towards  him,  the  figure  turned  awcy  qnii^y  innn  the  little  bed, 
and  went  out  at  tho  door. 

Paul  looked  at  Florence  with  a  fluttering  heart,  but  he  knew  what  she 
was  going  to  s^,  and  stopped  her  with  his  bee  against  hn  lipa.  Hie 
neat  time  he  obeerrcd  the  figure  silting  at  the  bottom  of  tha  bed,  he 
oalled  to  it. 

"  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me,  dear  Papa  I     Indeed  I  am  quite  happy  I " 

His  father  coming,  and  bending  down  to  him — which  be  did  qui^y, 
aitd  without  firat  pansiug  hy  the  bedaide — Paul  held  him  round  the  neck,  and 
repeated  those  words  to  lum  several  times,  and  very  earnestly ;  and  Paul 
never  saw  him  in  hia  room  ^ain  at  any  time,  whether  it  were  day  orni^t, 
but  he  c^ledout,  "Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me!  Indeed  I  am  quite  happy  I" 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  always  strong  in  the  morning  that  he  was  a 
great  deal  better,  and  that  they  wen  to  tell  his  father  so. 

How  many  times  Uie  golden  water  danced  upon  the  wall ;  how  many 
nights  the  dark  dark  river  rolled  towards  the  sea  in  spite  of  him  i  Pa^ 
never  connted,  never  sought  to  know.  If  their  kindneas  or  his  smse  of 
it,  ooold  have  increased,  they  were  more  kind,  and  he  more  grateful 
every  day ;  but  whether  there  were  many  days  or  few,  speared  rf  little 
moment  now,  Ut  the  gentle  boy. 

One  night  he  had  been  thinbi^;  of  hia  motbor,  and  her  picture  in  the 
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drawin^-raom  down  atairs,  and  hsd  thoaght  she  must  hare  loved  eweet 
FkiTGDce  better  tban  his  father  did,  to  have  held  her  iu  her  armawhen  she 
CdU  that  she  was  dying — for  even  he,  her  brother,  who  had  such  deer  love  tcx 
her,  could  hiive  no  greater  wish  than  that.  The  tntia  of  thouxht  suggested 
to  hhn  to  inqiure  if  he  bad  ever  seen  his  moth»F  for  he  could  not 
r^nembra  whether  th^  had  told  him  yes,  oi  no,  the  river  ramiiug  very 
last,  and  confusing  his  mind. 

"Floy,  did  I  evet  see  uammaf  " 

"  No,  darling,  why  P  " 

"  Did  I  never  see  any  load  face,  Uko  a  mamma's,  looking  at  me  whui  I 
waa  a  baby,  Floy  f  " 

He  asked,  ineradidously,  aft  if  he  had  some  vision  of  a  iaoe  befcre  him. 

"Oh  yes,  dearl" 

"  ^Vbose,  Ploy  ?  " 

"  Your  dd  nurse's.     Often." 

"  And  where  is  my  old  nurse  ?"  said  PauL  "Is^deadtoof  Floy, 
an  we  oJ^  dead,  esoept  you  P " 

There  was  a  luirry  in  the  room,  for  aa  instant — huger,  perhue ;  but 
it  seened  no  moie— thai  all  was  still  sniu;  and  Fkaniec^  with  her  face 
quite  colourless,  but  smiling,  held  his  nead  upon  her  aim.  Uec  aim 
trmUed  very  mnt^. 

"  Show-  me  that  old  nurse,  Floy,  if  yoH  please  !  " 

"  She  is  not  here,  darling.     She  «hdl  come  to-morrow." 

"Thank  you,  Floy  I" 

Faul  closed  his  eyes  with  those  words,  and  fell  asleep.  'When  he  awola, 
the  sou  was  high,  and  the  brood  day  was  cjear  and  warm.  He  lay  a 
little,  locking  at  the  windows,  which  were  open,  and  the  cortaina  rostlmg 
in  the  air,  and  waving  to  and  ica  :  then  he  said,  "  Floy,  is  it  to-morrow  P 
lashecomeP" 

Some  one  seemed  to  go  m  quest  of  her.  Perhaps  it  was  Susan.  Paul 
thought  he  heard  her  telling  him  when  he  had  cliwed  his  eyes  again,  that 
she  would  soon  be  back;  but  he  did  not  open  them  to  see.  3he  k^  Iter 
word — perhaps  sbe  had  never  been  away — but  the  nest  thing  that  hap* 
pened  was  a  noise  of  footateps  on  the  stairs,  and  Umu  Paul  woke — ^woke 
miikl  and  body — and  sat  upright  in  Ids  bed.  He  saw  them  new  about 
him.  There  was  no  gray  mist  before  them,  as  then  had  been  sometimea 
in  the  night.    He  knew  them  every  one,  ai^  called  them  by  their  names. 

"Andnho  b  this?  Is  this  my  old  muse F"  said  tike  child,  regarding 
with  araiUant  smile,  a  figure  coming  in. 

Yee,  yes.  No  other  struiger  would  have  shed  those  tears  at  s^t 
of  hhn,  and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  bar  pret^  boy,  ber  own  poor 
blighted  child.  No  other  woman  would  have  stooped  down  trf  his  oed, 
and  taken  up  his  wasted  hfukd,  and  put  it  to  her  Eps  and  brcAst,  as  one 
v[xa  hod  some  ri^t  to  fondle  it.  No  other  woman  would  have  so  for- 
gotten evnybody  there  but  him  stA  Floy,  and  been  so  full  of  tendemesa 
and  pity. 

"  Floy !  this  is  a  kind  good  face !  "  said  Paul.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
again.    Don't  go  away,  old  nurse  I     Stay  hwe !" 

His  senses  were  all  quickened,  and  he  heard  a  name  he  knew. 

"  Who  was  that,  who  said  'WalterP'"  hea9ked,lookinground.  "Some 
one  said  Walter.    la  he  here?    I  should  like  to  see  him  very  much." 
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Nobody  replied  directly ;  but  hia  fattier  soon  said  to  Susan,  "  Call  hint 
Itaclt,  then :  let  him  come  up  1 "  Alter  a  short  pause  of  expectation, 
during  which  he  looked  with  smiling  interest  and  wonder,  on  bis  nurse, 
and  saw  that  she  had  not  foi^otten  Floy,  Walter  was  brought  into  the 
room.  Hia  open  face  and  manner,  and  his  (dteerfnl  eyet,  had  always 
made  him  a  faTourite  with  Pan] ;  and  when  Paul  saw  him,  be  stretdied  out 
Ilia  band,  and  aaid,  "  Good-bye !  " 

"Ghjod-bye,  mychildl"  cned  Mrs. Pipchin,  hoirying  to  bis  bed's  head, 
"Not  good-bye P'" 

For  an  instant,  Paul  looked  at  her  with  the  wistful  face  with  which  he 
had  so  often  gazed  upon  ber  in  bis  comer  by  the  fire.  "  Ah,  Yes,"  be  said, 
placidly,  "good-byel  Walter  dear,  good-bye!" — turning  bJs  head  to 
where  he  stood,  and  ptttting  out  his  hand  again.     "  Where  is  PapaP  " 

He  felt  his  father's  breath  upon  hia  cheek,  before  the  words  had  parted 
from  his  lipa. 

"  Remember  Walter,  dear  Papa,"  he  whispered,  looking  in  his  face. 
"  Remember  Walter.  I  was  fond  of  Walter  I  "  The  feeble  hand  waved 
in  the  air,  aa  if  it  cried,  '  good-bye  t '  to  Walter  once  again. 

"  Now  lay  me  down,"  he  said;  "  and  Floy,  come  dose  to  me,  and  let 
me  see  youl " 

Sister  and  brother  wotmd  their  anna  around  each  other,  and  the 
golden  light  came  streaming  in,  and  fell  upon  them,  locked  together. 

"How  fast  the  river  runs,  between  its  green  banks  and  the  rushes, 
Floy  1  But  it  'a  very  near  the  sea.  I  hear  the  wares  1  They  always 
said  so ! " 

Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon  the  atream 
was  lulling  him  to  rest.  How  green  the  banks  were  now,  how  bright 
the  flowers  growing  on  them,  and  bow  tall  the  ruahea  !  Now  the  boat 
was  out  at  aea,  but  gUding  amoothly  on.  And  now  there  was  a  shore 
before  him.    Wto  atood  on  the  bank  ! — 

He  put  his  hands  together,  aa  he  had  been  used  to  do,  at  his  prayers. 
He  did  not  remove  bis  arma  to  do  it;  but  they  saw  him  fold  them  ao, 
behind  her  neck. 

"  Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy.  I  know  her  by  the  face  1  But  tell  them 
that  the  print  upon  the  staira  at  school,  is  not  divine  enough.  The  hght 
about  Uie  he«d  u  shining  on  me  as  I  go !  " 

The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and  nothing  else 
stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old,  &ahion  I  The  fashion  that  came  in 
with  OUT  first  garments,  and  will  last  unchanged  until  our  race  has  run 
ita  course,  and  the  wide  fiimameat  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  Tbe  old,  old 
fashion — Death ! 

Ob  thsnk  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fasbion  yet,  of 
Immortality  I  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young  children,  with  r^ards 
not  quite  tatranged,  when  the  swiA  river  bears  us  to  the  ocean  I 


"  Dear  me,  dear  me !  To  think,"  said  Miss  Tox,  bursting  out  afresh 
that  night,  as  if  ber  heart  were  broken,  "  that  Dombey  and  Son  should 
be  a  Daughter  after  all ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

tAFTAIN   CUTTLE  DOES   A   LITTLE   BUSINESS    FOB  THE    YOUNH    PEOPLE. 

Captain  Cuttle,  in  the  ciercise  of  that  surprising  talent  for  deep-bid 
and  unfathomable  scheming,  with  whi(^  (as  is  not  unusual  in  men  of 
transparent  simplicity)  he  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  endowed  by 
nature,  had  gone  to  Mr.  Dombey's  house  on  the  CTentful  Sunday, 
wiukii^  all  the  way  as  a  vent  for  his  superfluous  sagacity,  and  had  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  full  lustre  of  the  ankle-jacks  bdore  the  eyes  of  l\>w- 
linson.  Hearing  firom  that  individual,  to  his  great  coucem,  of  the 
impending  calamity.  Captain  Cattle,  in  his  delicat^,  sheered  off  again 
confounded ;  merely  handing  in  the  nosegay  as  a  small  mark  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  leaving  his  respectful  comphments  for  the  family  in  general, 
vhich  he  accompanied  witn  an  expression  of  his  hope  that  they  would  lay 
their  heads  well  to  the  wind  under  existing  circumstances,  and  a  Mendly 
intimation  that  he  woiJd  "  look  up  again  "  to-morrow. 

The  Captain's  compliments  were  never  heard  of  any  more.  The  Cap- 
taiu's  nosegay,  after  lying  ia  the  hall  all  night,  was  swept  into  the  dust- 
binn  next  morning ;  and  the  Captain's  sly  axrangement,  involved  in  one 
catastrophe  with  greater  hopes  and  loftier  designs,  was  crushed  to  pieces. 
So,  when  an  avalanche  bears  down  a  mountain -forest,  twigs  and  bushes 
suffer  with  the  trees,  and  all  perish  together. 

When  Walter  returned  home  on  the  Sunday  evening  from  his  long  walk, 
and  its  memorable  dose,  he  was  too  much  occupied  at  first  by  the  tidings 
be  had  to  give  them,  and  by  the  emotions  natunJly  awakened  in  his  breast 
by  the  scene  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  observe  either  that  his  uncle 
was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  intelligence  the  Captain  had  under- 
taken to  impai-t,  or  that  the  Captain  made  signals  with  his  hook,  warning 
him  to  avoid  the  subject.  Not  that  the  Captain's  signals  were  calculated 
,  to  have  proved  very  comprehensible,  however  attentively  observed ;  for, 
like  those  Chinese  sages  who  are  said  in  their  conferences  to  write  certain 
learned  words  in  the  air  that  are  wholly  impossible  of  pronunciation,  the 
Captain  made  such  waves  and  flourishes  as  nobody  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  his  mystery,  would  have  been  at  all  likdy  to  understand. 

Captain  Cuttle,  however,  becoming  cognizant  of  what  had  happened, 
relinquished  these  attempts,  as  he  perceived  the  slender  chance  that  now 
existed  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  a  little  easy  chat  with  Mr.  Dombe^ 
before  the  period  of  Walter's  departure.  But  in  admittingto  himself,  witi 
a  disappointed  and  crest-fallen  countenance,  that  Sol  Gills  must  be  told, 
and  that  Walter  must  go — taking  the  case  for  the  present  as  he  found  it, 
and  not  having  it  eimghtened  or  improved  beforehand  by  the  knowing 
management  of  a  friend — the  Captain  still  felt  an  unabated  confidence 
that  he,  Ned  Cuttle,  was  the  man  for  Mr.  Dombev;  and  that,  to  set 
Walter's  fortunes  quite  square,  nothing  was  wanted  but  that  they  two 
should  come  together.     For  the  Captain  never  could  foi^  how  well  he 
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and  Mj.  Dombey  had  got  on  at  Brighton ;  with  what  nicety  each  of  them 
had  put  in  a  word  when  it  was  wanted  ;  how  exactly  they  had  taken  one 
another's  measure ;  nor  how  Ned  Cuttle  had  pointed  out  that  resource  in 
the  first  extremity,  and  had  brought  the  interview  to  the  desired  termina- 
tion, On  all  these  grounds  the  Captain  soothed  himself  with  thinking 
that  though  Ned  Cuttle  waa  forced  by  the  pressure  of  events  to  "  stand 
by  "  almost  useless  for  the  present,  Ned  would  fetch  up  with  a  wet  sail  in 
good  time,  and  carry  all  before  him. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  good-natured  delusion.  Captain  Cnttle  even 
went  so  far  as  to  revolve  in  his  own  bosom,  while  he  sat  looking  at  Walter 
and  listening  with  a  tear  on  his  shirt-collar  to  what  he  related,  whether  it 
might  not  be  at  once  graiteel  and  politic  to  give  Mr.  Dombey  a  verbal 
invitation,  whenever  they  should  meet,  to  come  and  cut  his  mutton  in 
Brig  Place  on  some  day  of  bis  own  naming,  and  enter  on  the  question  of 
his  young  friend's  prospects  over  a  social  glass.  But  the  anctttaiu  temper 
of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  and  the  possibility  of  her  setting  up  her  rest  in  the 
passage  during  such  an  entertainment,  and  there  delivering  some  homily 
of  an  uncomplimentary  nature,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  Captain's 
hospitable  thoughts,  and  rendered  him  timid  of  giving  them  encourage- 
ment. 

One  fact  was  quite  clear  to  the  Captain,  as  Walter,  sitting  thonghtjiilly 
over  his  untasted  tUnuer,  dwelt  on  all  that  had  happened ;  name^,  tluj; 
however  Walter's  modesty  might  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  perceiving  it 
himself,  he  was,  as  one  might  say,  a  member  of  Mr.  Dombey'a  feimly. 
He  had  been,  in  his  own  person,  connected  with  the  incident  he  so  patheti- 
cally described ;  he  had  been  by  name  Temembered  and  commended  in 
dose  aasociation  with  it ;  and  lus  fortunes  must  have  a  particular  interest 
in  his  employer's  eyes.  If  the  Captain  had  any  lurking  doubt  whatever  of 
his  own  contusions,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  good  con- 
clusions for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  Instrument-maker.  Therefore  he 
availed  himself  of  so  favourable  a  moment  for  breaking  the  West  Indian 
intelligence  to  his  old  friend,  as  a  piece  of  extraordinary  preferment ;  declar- 
ing that  for  hispart  he  would  freely  give  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  C^f 
lie  had  it)  for  Walter's  gain  in  the  long-nm,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  suclr 
an  investment  would  yield  a  handsome  premium. 

Solomon  Gills  was  at  first  stunned  by  the  communication,  which  fell 
npon  the  little  back-parlour  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  tore  up  the  hearth 
savagely.  But  the  Captain  flashed  such  golden  prospects  b^ore  his  dim 
sight ;  hinted  bo  mysteriously  at  Whittingtonian  consequences  :  laid  such 
emphaais  on  what  Walter  had  just  now  told  them :  and  appealed  to  it  bo 
confidently  as  a  corroboration  of  his  predictions,  and  a  great  advance 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  romantic  legend  of  Lovely  P^:  that  lie 
bewildered  the  old  man,  Walter,  for  his  part,  feigned  to  be  so  full  of 
hope  and  ardour,  and  so  sure  of  coming  home  again  soon,  and  backed  up 
the  Captain  with  such  expressive  shakings  of  his  head  and  rubbings  of  his 
hands,  that  Solomon,  looking  first  at  him  and  then  at  Captain  Cuttle, 
began  to  think  he  ought  to  be  transported  with  joy. 

"  But  I'm  behind  the  time,  you  understand,"  he  observed,  in  mpoiogy, 
passing  his  hand  nervously  down  the  whole  row  of  bright  bnttona  on  his 
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coat,  and  then  up  a^oin,  as  if  they  were  beads  and  he  were  tdjing  them 
twice  orei :  "  and  I  wotdd  rather  have  my  dear  boy  here.  It's  an  old- 
fashioned  notjon,  I  dare  say.  He  was  alvraya  fond  of  the  sea.  He's  " — 
and  be  looked  wistfully  at  Walter — "  he's  glad  to  go." 

"  Uncle  Sol !  "  tsied  Walter,  quickly,  "  if  you  say  that,  I  won't  go. 
No,  Captain  Cuttle,  I  won't.  If  my  unde  thinks  I  could  be  glad  to  leare 
him,  though  I  was  goiag  to  be  made  Governor  ol  all  the  Islands  in  the 
West  Ind^,  that 's  enough.     I  'm  a  fixture." 

"  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Steady  I  Sol  QiUs,  take  an 
obseiration  of  your  nevy." 

Fdlowing  with  his  eyea  tlie  nuijeBtic  action  of  the  Captain's  hook,  the 
old  man  looked  at  Walter. 

"  Uereia  a  certain  cnA,"  said  the  Captuu,  with  a  magnificent  aense  of 
the  all^ory  into  which  he  was  soaring,  "  a-going  to  put  out  on  a  certain 
voyage.  What  name  is  wrote  upon  Uiat  cn&  indelibly  P  Is  it  The  Gay  P 
or,"  said  the  C^tain,  raising  his  voice  as  much  as  to  say,  observe  the 
point  of  this,  "  is  it  The  Gills?' 

"  Ned,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing  Walter  to  his  side,  and  taking  his 
arm  tenderly  through  his,  "I  know.  I  know.  Of  course  I  know  tiiat 
Wally  considers  me  more  than  himself  always.  That's  in  my  miiuL 
Wh«i  I  say  he  is  glad  to  go,  I  mean  I  hope  he  is.  £h  P  look  you,  Ned, 
and  you  too,  Wally,  my  dear,  this  is  new  and  unexpected  to  me  j  and  I'm 
afraid  my  being  behind  the  time,  and  poor,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Is  it 
really  good  fortune  for  him,  do  you  tell  me,  now  P  "  said  the  old  man, 
looking  aniuously  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Hcally  and  truly  ?  Is  it  P  I 
can  recondle  myself  to  almost  anything  that  advances  Waliy,  but  I  won't 
have  Wally  putting  himself  at  any  disadvantage  for  me,  or  keeping  any- 
thing from  me.  You,  Ned  Cuttle  1 "  said  the  old  man,  fastening  on  the 
Captain,  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  that  diplomatist;  "  are  you  dealing 
plmnly  by  your  old  friend  P  Speak  out,  Ntxl  Cuttle.  la  there  anything 
behind  P     Ought  ha  to  go  P     How  do  yon  know  it  first,  and  why  P  " 

As  it  was  a  contest  of  affection  and  self-denial,  Walter  struck  in  with 
infinite  effect,  to  the  Captam's  relief;  and  between  them  they  tolwably 
reconeiltd  old  Sol  Gills,  by  continued  talking,  to  the  project ;  or  rather  bo 
confused  him,  that  nothing,  not  even  the  pain  of  separatvon,  was  distinctly 
dear  to  his  mind. 

He  had  not  mudi  time  to  balance  the  matter ;  for  on  the  very  next 
day,  Walter  received  from  Mi.  Carker  the  Manager,  the  ueceseary  eredeu- 
tiols  for  his  passage  and  outfit,  t<^ether  with  the  iuformation  that  the  Son 
and  Heir  would  sail  in  a  tartalght,  or  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  at 
latest.  In  the  hurry  lA  preparation :  which  Walter  purposely  enhanced 
as  muck  aa  possible :  the  old  man  lost  what  little  self-posaession  he  ever 
had ;  and  so  the  time  of  departure  drew  on  rapidly. 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  make  h'mwf  aoquuuted  with  ^  that 
passed,  throngfi  inq^ei  of  Walter  from  day  to  day,  found  die  time  still 
tending  on  towards  his  going  away,  without  any  occasion  offering  itself,  or 
teeming  likely  to  offer  itadf,  for  a  better  undentanding  of  his  position. 
It  was  after  muidi  oonaideEatiDit  of  this  Cut,  and  moch  pondering  over 
sodi  aa  unfoitaoats  con^bin^on  of  d^cwnsta^J:^es,  that  a  bright  idea 
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oociured  to  the  Captain.  Suppose  he  made  a  call  on  Mr.  Carker,  and 
tried  to  find  out  from  him  how  the  land  really  lay  1 

Captain  Cuttle  liked  this  idea  veiy  much.  It  came  upon  him  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inspiration,  as  he  was  smoldng  an  early  pipe  in  Brig  Place  after 
breakfast ;  and  it  waa  worthy  of  the  totucco.  It  would  quiet  his  conscience, 
which  waa  an  honest  one,  and  was  made  a  tittle  uneasy  by  what  Watt^r 
had  confided  to  him,  and  what  Sol  Gilla  had  said ;  and  it  would  be  a  deep, 
shrewd  act  of  friendship.  He  would  sound  Mr.  Carker  careAdly,  and  say 
much  or  little,  just  as  he  read  that  gentleman's  character,  and  discoTcred 
that  they  got  on  well  together  or  the  rererse. 

Accordingly,  without  the  fear  of  Walter  before  his  eyes  (who  he  knew 
was  at  home  packing).  Captain  Cuttle  again  assumed  his  ankle-jacks  and 
mourning  brooch,  and  issued  forth  on  this  second  expedition.  He  purchased 
no  propitiatory  nosegay  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  was  going  to  a  place 
of  business;  mit  he  put  a  small  sunflower  in  his  bntton-hole  to  give  himself 
an  agreeable  relish  of  the  country ;  and  with  this,  and  the  knobby  stick, 
and  the  glazed  hat,  bore  down  upon  the  offices  of  Dombey  and  Son. 

After  taking  a  glass  of  warm  rum-and-water  at  a  tavern  close  by,  to 
collect  hia  thoughts,  the  Captain  made  a  rush  down  the  conrt,  leat  its 
good  effects  should  evaporate,  and  appeared  suddenly  to  Mr.  Perch. 

"Matey,"  said  the  Captain,  in  persuasive  accents.  "One  of  your 
GovetDora  is  named  Carker." 

Mr.  Perch  admitted  it ;  but  gave  him  to  Tutderstend,  as  in  official  duty 
bound,  that  all  his  Governors  were  engaged,  and  nerer  expected  to  be  dis- 
engaged any  more. 

"Look'ee  here,  mate,"  said  the  Captain  in  his  ear;  "my  name's 
Cap'en  Cuttle." 

The  C^>tain  would  have  hooked  Perch  gently  to  him,  but  Mr.  Perch 
eluded  the  attempt ;  not  so  much  in  design,  as  in  starting  at  the  sudden 
thought  that  snch  a  weapon  unexpected^  exhibited  to  Mrs.  Perch  might, 
in  her  then  condition,  be  destructive  to  that  lady's  hopes. 

"  If  you  '11  be  so  good  as  just  report  Cap'en  Cuttle  here,  when  you  get 
a  chance,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  '11  wait." 

Saying  which,  the  Captain  took  his  seat  on  Mr.  Perch's  bracket,  and 
drawing  ont  his  handkerchief  irom  the  crown  of  the  glazed  hat,  which  be 
jammed  between  his  knees  (without  injury  to  its  shape,  for  nothing  human 
could  bend  it),  rubbed  his  head  well  ^  over,  and  appeared  refre^ed.  He 
subsequently  arranged  hia  hair  with  his  hook,  and  sat  looking  round  the 
office,  contemplating  the  clerks  with  a  serene  respect. 

The  Captain's  equanimity  was  so  impenetrable,  and  he  was  alt(^ther 
so  mysterious  a  being,  that  Perch  the  mesBenger  was  daunted. 

"  What  name  was  it  yon  said  P  "  asked  Mr.  Perch,  bending  down  over 
him  as  he  sat  on  the  bracket. 

"  Cap'en,"  in  a  deep  hoarse  whisper. 

"Yea,"  said  Mi.  Perch,  keeping  time  with  his  head. 

"  Cattle." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Mr.  Perch,  in  the  same  tone,  for  he  caught  it,  and  couldn't 
help  it ;  the  Captain,  in  his  diplomacy,  was  so  impressiTe.  "  1 11  see  if 
he  a  disengaged  now.    I  don't  know.    Perhaps  he  may  be  fbr  a  minute." 
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"Aye,  aye,  mj  lad,  I  won't  detain  him  longer  than  a  minute,"  said  tie 
Captam,  uoddiog  with  all  the  weighty  importance  that  he  felt  within  him. 
Perch,  soon  returning,  Baid,  "  Will  Captain  Cuttle  walk  thia  way  F  " 

Mr.  Csrker  the  jpanager,  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the  empty 
fire-place,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  castellated  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
looked  at  the  Captain  as  he  came  in,  with  no  very  specdal  encouragement, 

"  Mr.  Carker  F  "  aaid  Captain  Cuttle. 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  showing  all  his  teeth. 

The  Captain  liked  his  answering  with  a  smile ;  it  looked  pleasant. 
"  lou  see,"  began  the  Captain,  rolling  hia  eyes  slowly  round  the  little 
room,  and  taking  in  as  much  of  it  as  his  shirt  collar  permitted ;  "  I  'm 
a  seafarmg  man  myself,  Mr.  Carker,  and  Wal'r,  as  is  on  your  books  here, 
is  a'most  a  son  of  mine." 

"Walter  Gay?"  said  Mr,  Carker,  showing  all  his  teeth  again. 

"  Wal'r  Gay  it  is,"  replied  the  C^tatu,  "  right  1"  The  Captain's 
manner  expressed  a  warm  approval  of  Mr.  Carker's  quickness  of 
perception.  "  I  'm  a  intimate  mend  of  his  and  his  uncle's.  Perhaps," 
said  the  Captain,  "  you  may  have  heard  your  head  Governor  mention  my 
name?— Captain  Cuttle." 

"  No !  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  a  still  wider  demonstration  thaa  before. 

"Well,"  resumed  the  Captain,  "  I 've  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
I  waited  upon  him  down  on  the  Sussex  coast  there,  with  my  young  friend 
Wal'r,  when, — in  short,  when  there  was  a  little  accommodation  wanted." 
The  Captain  nodded  his  head  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once  comfortable, 
easy,  and  expressive.     "  You  remember,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"Ithink,'  said  Mr.  Carker,  "Ihadthehonourofarrangiugthebuainess." 

"  To  be  sure ! "  returned  the  Captain.  "  Sight  again  I  you  had. 
Now  I  've  took  the  liberty  of  coming  here — " 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  smiling. 

"  Thank'ee,"  returned  the  Cqitain,  availing  himself  of  the  offer.  "  A 
man  does  get  more  way  upon  himself,  perhaps,  in  bis  conversation,  when 
he  sits  down.     Won't  you  take  a  cheer  yourself?  " 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  the  manager,  standing,  perhaps  &om  the  force  of 
winter  habit,  with  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  Captain  with  an  eye  in  every  tooth  and  gum.  "  You  have  taken 
the  liberty,  you  were  going  to  say — though  it 's  none — " 

"Thaidc'ee  kindly,  my  lad,"  returned  the  Captain:  "  of  coming  here,  on 
account  of  my  friend  Wal'r.  Sol  Gills,  his  uncle,  is  a  man  of  scimce,  and 
in  science  he  may  be  considered  a  clipper ;  but  he  ain't  what  I  should 
altogether  call  a  Me  seaman — ^not  a  man  of  practice.  Wal'r  is  as  trim  a 
lad  as  ever  stepped ;  but  he 's  a  £ttle  down  by  the  head  in  one  reniect, 
and  that  is,  modesty.  Now  what  I  shonid  wish  to  put  to  you,"  sain  the 
Captain,  lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  in  a  kind  of  confidential  growl, 
"  in  a  friendly  way,  entirely  between  you  and  me,  and  for  my  own  private 
reckoning,  'tiU  your  head  Governor  has  wore  round  a  bit,  and  I  can  oome 
alongside  of  him,  is  this. — Is  everything  right  and  comfortable  here,  and 
is  Wal'r  out'ard  bound  with  a  pretty  fair  wind  ? ' ' 

"What  do  you  think  now,  Cwtain  Guttle,"  returned  Caiker,  gathering 
up  his  skirts  and  settling  himself  in  his  position.  "  You  are  a  practical 
man;  what  do  you  think  F " 
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The  acuteness  and  significance  of  the  Captain's  eye,  as  lie  cooked  it  in 
reply,  no  words  shett  of  tinne  unattcxable  Chinese  words  be&at  rtferred 
to  could  describe. 

"  Come  1 "  said  the  Captain,  rampeakab^  enooiffiiged,  "  what  do  you 
say  ?     Am  I  right  or  wnmg  F  " 

So  much  had  the  Captain  expressed  in  hii  eyt,  emboldened  and  incited 
by  Ur,  Carker's  smiling  urbanity,  that  he  felt  himself  in  as  fair  a  oondition 
to  put  the  question,  as  if  he  had  cupreased  his  soitiments  with  the  utmost 
elaboration. 

"  Bight,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "  I  have  no  donbt." 

"  Out'ard  bound  with  Uaz  weather,  then,  I  say,"  oried  Captain  Guttle. 

Mr.  Carker  smiled  asaent. 

"  Wind  right  astarn,  and  plenty  of  it,"  pursued  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Ciirker  smiled  assent  again. 

"  Aye,  aye  ! "  said  Captain  Cnttle,  greatly  relieyed  and  pleased.  "  I 
know'd  how  she  headea,  well  enough ;  I  told  Wal'r  so.  Thank'ee, 
thank'ee." 

"  Q«j  has  brilliant  prospects,"  observed  Mr.  Carker,  stretching  Ida 
mouth  wider  yet ;  "  all  the  worid  before  him." 

"All  the  world  and  hia  wife  too,  as  the  saying  is,"  returned  the 
delighted  Captain. 

At  the  word  "  wife,"  (which  be  had  uttered  wHhont  design),  the  Captain 
stopped,  cocked  his  eye  again,  and  patting  the  gtoced  b^t  on  the  top  of 
the  knobby  stick,  gave  it  a  twirl,  and  looked  sideways  at  his  Blwvrs- 
smiling  friend. 

"  I  'd  bet  a  gill  of  old  Jamaica,"  said  the  Cqitain,  ^ing  him  atten- 
UTCly,  "that  I  know  what  you  're  a  smiling  at." 

Ni.  Carker  took  his  cue,  and  Mnilad  the  more. 

"  It  goes  no  farther?"  said  the  Citptmn,  making  a  poke  at  the  door  with 
the  knobby  stick  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  shut. 

"  Not  an  inch,"  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"You're  a  tlunking  of  a  capital  FpeAapaP"  said  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Carter  didn't  deny  it. 

"  Anything  about  a  L,"  said  the  Captain,  "  or  a  0  ?" 

Mr.  Carker  still  smiled. 

"Am  I  right,  again?"  inquired  the  Captain  in  a  whisper,  with  the 
scarlet  circle  on  his  forehead,  swelling  in  his  triumphant  joy, 

Mr.  Carker,  in  reply,  still  smiling,  aad  now  nodding  assent.  Captain 
Cuttle  rose  and  squeezed  him  by  the  hand,  assuring  him,  warmly,  that  they 
were  on  the  same  tack,  and  that  as  for  him  (Cattle)  he  had  laid  his  course 
that  way  all  along.  "  He  know'd  her  first,"  said  the  Captain,  with  all 
the  secrecy  and  gravity  that  the  mbject  demanded,  "  in  an  nncommon 
manner  —  you  remember  his  finding  her  in  the  street,  when  she  was 
a'most  a  babby — he  baa  liked  her  ever  since,  and  she  him,  as  much  as  two 
sncA  youngsters  can.  We  've  always  said,  Sol  Oills  and  me,  that  they 
was  cut  oat  for  each  other." 

A  cat,  or  a  monkey,  or  a  hyena,  or  a  death's-head,  could  not  have  shown 
the  Captain  more  teeth  at  one  time,  than  Mr.  Carker  showed  him  at  this 
period  of  their  interview. 
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Tfaere'a  a  gmeial  in-drsught  that  way,"  observed  the  happy  Captam. 
"  Whid  and  watpx  seta  in  that  direction,  you  see.  Look  kt  his  being; 
present  t'other  day  I" 

"  Most  favourable  to  his  hopes,"  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Look  at  his  being  towed  along  in  the  wake  of  that  day  1"  pursued 
the  Captain.    wWhy  what  can  cut  him  adrift  now  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Carker. 

"You  're  right  again,"  returned  the  Captain,  giving  his  hand  another 
squeeze.  "  Nothing  it  is.  So  !  steady  I  There 's  a  son  gone  :  pret^ 
little  creetur'.     Ain'ttbere?" 

"  Yes,  there 's  a  son  gone,"  said  the  acquiescent  Carker. 

"  Fasa  the  word,  and  there  'a  another  ready  for  you,"  quoth  the  CaptoIiL 
"  Nevy  of  a  scientific  uncle  I  Nevy  of  Sol  Gills  I  Wal'r  !  Wal'r,  as  is 
already  in  your  business  !  And" — said  the  Captain,  rising  gradually  to  a 

Juotetiou  he  was  preparing  for  a  final  burst,  "  who — comes  from  Sol 
lills's  daily,  to  your  uusiness,  and  your  buzzums." 

The  Cf^tain's  complacency  as  he  gently  jogged  Mr.  Carker  with  his 
elbow,  on  conduding  each  of  the  forgoing  short  sentences,  could  be  sur- 
passed by  nothing  but  the  exultation  with  which  he  fell  back  and  ^ed 
lum  when  he  had  finished  this  brilliant  display  of  eloquence  and  sagainty; 
his  great  blue  waistooat  heaving  ivtth  the  throes  of  such  a  masterpiece, 
and  his  nose  in  a  state  of  violent  inflammation  from  the  same  cause. 

"Am  I  right?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  bending  down  at  the  knees,  for  a 
muneut,  in  an  odd  manner,  as  if  he  were  faUiug  together  to  hug  the  whole 
of  himself  at  once,  "  your  views  in  reference  to  Walter  Gay  are  thoroughly 
and  accurately  right.     I  understand  that  we  speak  together  in  confidence. ' 

"  Honour  ! "  interposed  the  Captain.     "  Not  a  word." 

"  To  him  or  any  one  ?"  pursued  the  Manager. 

Captain  Cnt^e  frowned  and  shook  his  head. 

"  But  merely  for  your  own  satisfaction  and  guidance — and  guidance,  of 
sarse,"  roieated  Mr.  Carker,  "  with  a  view  to  your  future  proceedings." 

"  Thank  ee  kindly,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Captain,  listenmg  with  great 


"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 's  the  &ct.  You  have  hit  the 
probabilities  exactly." 

"  And  with  regard  to  your  head  governor,"  said  the  Captain,  "why 
an  interview  had  better  come  about  nat'ral  betwe^  us.  There  'a  time 
enough." 

Mr.  Carker,  with  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  repeated  "  Time  enough." 
Not  articulating  the  words,  but  bowing  his  head  affably,  and  forming 
them  with  his  tongue  and  hps. 

"  And  as  I  know  now — it 's  what  I  always  said — that  Wal'r 's  in  a 
way  to  make  hie  fortune,"  said  the  Capt^. 

"To  make  his  fortune,"  Mr.  Carka  repeated,  b  the  same  dumb 
manner. 

"  And  as  Wal'r  's  g«ing  on  this  little  voyage  is,  as  I  may  say,  in  his 
day's  work,  and  a  part  of  his  general  expectations  here,"  aud  the  Captain. 

**  Of  Kin   ffi^npinil   Aiiipn.tnUnnn   liftiv.      nfuffntpd    Mr.    r.nrlEpr.  diimhW  lu 
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"Why,  so  long  as  I  know  that,"  pursued  the  Cupttun,  "there's  no 
hurry,  and  my  mind 's  at  ease." 

Mr.  Carker  still  blandly  assenting  in  the  same  voiceless  manner. 
Captain  Cuttle  was  strongly  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  he  had  ever  met,  and  that  even  ib.  Dombey  might 
improve  huaself  on  audi  a  model.  With  great  beartines^  therefore,  the 
Captain  once  again  extended  his  enormons  hand  (not  unlike  an  old  block 
in  colour),  and  gave  him  a  grip  that  leit  upon  hia  smoother  fleah  a  proof 
impression  of  the  chinks  and  crevices  with  which  the  Captain's  palm  was 
liberally  tattoo' d. 

"Farewell  1 "  aaid  the  Captain,  "  I  an't  a  man  of  many  words,  but  I  lake 
it  very  kind  of  you  to  be  so  ftiendly,  and  above-board.  You  11  excuse  me 
if  I've  been  at  all  intruding,  ivill  you?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  other. 

"ITiank'ee.  My  berth  an't  very  roomy,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  back 
'  I,  "  but  it's  tolerable  snug ;  and  if  you  was  to  find  yourself  near  Brig 
!,  number  nine,  at  any  time— will  you  make  a  note  of  it  ? — and  would 
come  up  stairs,  without  minding  what  was  said  by  the  person  at  the  door, 
I  should  be  proud  to  see  you." 

With  that  hospitable  invitation,  the  Captain  said  "  Good  day  !  "  and 
walked  out  and  shut  the  door ;  leaving  Mr.  Carker  still  reclining  against 
the  chimney-piece.  In  whose  sly  look  and  watchful  manner  ;  in  whose 
false  mouth,  stretched  but  not  laughing ;  in  whose  spotless  cravat  and 
very  whiskers ;  even  in  whose  silent  passing  of  his  soft  hand  over  his 
whit«  linen  and  his  smooth  face ;  there  was  something  desperately  cat-like. 

The  unconsdous  Captain  waUced  out  in  a  state  of  self-glorification  that 
imparted  quite  a  new  cut  to  the  broad  blue  suit.  "  Stand  by,  Ned ! '' 
saul  the  Captain  to  himself.  "  Yon  've  done  a  little  business  for  the 
youngsters  to-day,  my  lad  I " 

In  his  exultation,  and  in  his  familiarity,  present  end  prospective,  with 
the  House,  the  Captain,  when  he  readied  the  outer  office,  could  not 
refrain  from  rnllying  Mr.  Ferdi  a  little,  and  asking  him  whetlux  he- 
thoufi^  everybody  was  still  engaged.  But  not  to  be  bitter  on  a  man 
who  had  done  his  duty,  the  Captain  whispered  in  his  etff,  that  if  he  felt 
disposed  for  a  glass  of  rum-ana-water,  and  would  follow,  he  would  be 
happy  to  bestow  the  same  upon  him. 

Bdbre  leaving  the  premises,  the  Captain,  somewhat  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  clerks,  looked  round  from  a  central  point  of  view,  and  took  b 
general  survey  of  the  office  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  project  in  which  his 
young  friend  was  nearly  interested-  The  strong-room  excited  his  especial 
admiration ;  but,  that  he  might  not  appear  too  particular,  he  limited 
himself  to  an  approving  glance,  and,  with  a  gracenil  recognition  of  the 
derks  as  a  body,  that  was  full  of  politeness  and  patronage,  passed  out 
into  the  court.  Being  promptly  joined  by  Mr.  Perch,  be  conveyed  that 
gentleman  to  the  tavern,  and  fulfilled  his  pledge — hastily,  for  Perdi's  time 
waspredouB. 

"  I '11  give  yon  for  a  toast,"  said  the  Captain,  "Wal'r  I" 

"  Who  ?"  submitted  Mr.  Pereh. 

"Wal'r  I"  repeated  the  Captain,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
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Mr.  Perdi,  who  seemed  to  remember  haHiw  heard  ia  iufancy  that  there 
waa  once  a  poet  of  that  name,  made  no  oojection ;  but  he  waa  much 
aatoniahed  at  the  Captain's  coming  into  the  Ci^  to  propose  apoet ;  indeed 
if  he  had  propoied  to  pat  a  poet's  statue  up — My  Shakespeare's  for 
example — in  a  civic  thoroughfare,  he  could  hardlj  have  done  a  greater 
ontrage  to  Mr,  Perch's  experience.  On  the  whole,  he  was  such  a  myste- 
rious and  incomprehennble  character,  tiiat  Mr.  Perch  decided  not  to 
mention  him  to  Mis.  Perch  at  all,  in  case  of  giving  rise  to  any  disagree- 
able consequences. 

Mysteiiona  and  incomprehensible  the  Captain,  with  that  lively  sense 
t^n  him  of  having  done  a  Utile  business  for  the  youngsters,  remamed  all 
day,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  but  that  Walter  attributed 
hia  winks  and  grins,  and  other  such  pantomimic  reliefs  of  himself,  to  his 
satisfaction  in  the  success  of  their  innocent  deception  upon  old  Sol  Gills, 
he  would  assuredly  have  betnyed  himself  before  night.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  kept  his  own  secret ;  and  went  home  late  from  the  Instniment- 
mnker's  bouse,  wearing  the  glazed  hat  so  much  on  one  side,  and  carrying 
such  a  beaming  expression  in  his  eyes,  that  Mrs.  UacStiager  (who  might 
have  been  brought  up  at  Doctor  Blimber's,  she  was  such  a  Uoman  matron) 
fortified  herself,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  him,  behind  the  open  street-door, 
and  refiued  to  come  out  to  the  contemplation  of  her  blessed  infants,  until 
he  was  securely  lodged  in  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FATBEB  AND   DAUGHTER. 


Tbbrb  is  a  hush  through  Mr.  Dombey's  house.  Serrants  ghding  up 
and  down  stairs  rustle  but  make  no  sound  of  footsteps.  They  talk 
together  constantly,  and  sit  long  at  meab,  making  much  of  their  meat  and 
dnuk,  and  eqoying  themselves  alter  a  grim  unholy  fashion.  Mrs.  Wickam, 
with  her  eyes  soSUsed  vnth  tears,  relates  melancholy  anecdotes ;  and  tells 
them  how  she  always  said  at  Mrs.  Pipchin's  that  it  would  be  so,  and 
takes  more  table-ale  than  usual,  and  is  very  sorry  but  sodable.  Cook'» 
state  of  mind  is  similar.  She  promises  a  little  fi^  for  snpper,  and  strug- 
gles abont  equally  against  her  feelings  and  the  omons.  Towlinson  besius 
to  think  there 's  a  fate  in  it,  and  wants  to  know  if  anybody  can  tell  him 
of  any  good  that  ever  came  of  living  in  a  comer-house.  It  seems  to  all 
of  them  as  having  happened  a  long  time  ago ;  thou^  yet  the  child  lies. 
calm  and  beautiful,  upon  his  little  bed. 

After  dark  there  oome  some  visitors — noiseless  visitors,  with  shoes 
of  felt — who  have  been  there  before ;  and  with  them  comes  that  bed  of 
rest  whiidi  is  so  strange  a  one  for  infant  sleepers.  All  this  time,  the 
bereaved  father  has  not  been  seen  even  by  his  attendant ;  for  he  sits  in  an 
inner  comer  of  his  own  dark  room  when  any  one  ia  there,  and  never 
-seems  to  move  at  other  times,  except  to  pace  it  to  and  fro.  But  in  the 
morning  it  is  whispered  among  the  household  that  he  was  heard  to  go 
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iqi  itain  in  the  dead  nigiiit,  snd  thst  ha  ttejed  tben— in  t^  kkmb— ontil 
the  son  wu  Bhining. 

At  tbe  offices  in  the  city,  the  grannd-glsis  windom  ire  mnde  man 
dim  bf  Gutters ;  nd  while  the  lighted  kmps  apoa  the  desks  ore  half 
eEtiiwDidked  by  the  dsy  that  wu^ers  in,  the  d&y  is  haif  ertinguitied 
1^  the  lamps,  aTid  an  tumsnal  gloom  pievs^.  There  is  not  mach 
bMsiBcas  done.  The  clerks  are  indisposed  to  work;  and  the;  make 
asoigwtioiia  to  eat  chops  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  up  tbe  riyer.  Perch,  th« 
messenger,  stays  long  upon  his  errands ;  and  finds  hims^  in  bars  cf 
public  hoitHca,  invited  thuher  t^  friends,  and  faoklii^  ftHrth  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  bniiian  sffiurs.  He  goes  heme  to  Batt'a  Fond  earlier  in  the 
evening  thsn  usual,  and  tre^  Mrs.  Perch  to  a  veal  outlet  and  Scotch  ale. 
Mr.  Garko'  the  manager  treats  no  one ;  neithra  is  he  treatod  ;  but  alone  in 
his  own  ro<»n  he  shows  his  teeth  all  day  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  something  gone  from  Mr.  Carker's  path — some  obstade  remoTod — 
which  clears  his  way  before  him. 

Now  the  rosy  children  living  opposite  to  Mi.  Dombey't  hoote, 
peep  from  tlieir  nnrsary  windows  down  into  tte  stre«ft;  for  there  an 
four  black  horses  at  his  door,  with  feathers  on  their  heads ;  and  feathers 
tremble  on  the  carriage  that  they  draw  ;  and  these,  snd  an  amy  of  men 
with  soarves  and  staves,  attract  a  crowd.  The  juggler  who  was  gmag  to 
twirl  the  basin,  puts  his  loose  coat  on  again  over  his  fine  dress ;  aod  his 
trudging  wife,  one-sided  with  her  heavy  baby  in  her  arms,  loiters  to 
see  the  company  come  out.  But  closer  to  her  dingy  breast  she  presses 
her  baby,  when  the  burden  that  is  so  easily  carried  is  borne  forth ;  and 
the  youngest  of  the  rosy  children  at  the  high  window  opposite,  needs  no 
restrainiiig  hand  to  check  her  in  her  glee,  when,  pointing  with  her 
dimpled  finger,  she  looks  into  her  nurse's  face,  and  asks  "What's  that !  " 

^d  now,  among  the  knot  of  servants  dressed  in  mourning,  and  the 
weeping  women,  Mr.  Dnnbey  passes  tjirough  the  hall  to  tbe  other 
eairiage  tfiat  is  waiting  to  racmve  him.  He  is  not  "  brought  down," 
these  obaervera  think,  by  sorrow  and  distress  of  mind.  His  walk  is  as 
raect,  his  bearing  is  as  stiff  as  ever  it  baa  been.  He  hides  his  face  Ixdiind 
no  handkerchief,  aid  looks  before  him.  But  that  his  &ce  is  something 
sunk  and  rigid,  aod  is  pale,  it  bears  the  same  expreesion  as  c^  old.  He 
takes  his  place  within  the  carriage,  and  three  other  gentlemen  folkiw. 
Then  the  grand  funeral  moves  ^wly  down  the  street.  The  featims 
are  yet  nodding  in  the  distance,  when  the  jngglo:  has  the  barin  ginning 
on  a  cane,  and  has  Uie  same  crowd  to  admire  it.  But  the  ji^^er's  wife 
is  less  alert  than  usual  with  the  money-box,  for  a  dtild'a  buri^  has  set 
her  thinking  that  perhaps  the  baby  underneath  her  shabby  ^awl  may 
not  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  wear  a  sky-blue  fillet  round  tiis  head,  and 
salmon-coloured  worsted  drawers,  and  tumble  in  the  mud. 

The  feathov  wind  their  gloomy  way  along  the  streets,  and  oome  within 
the  sound  of  a  church  bell.  In  this  same  chureh,  tbe  pretty  boy  receind 
all  that  will  soon  be  left  of  him  on  earth — a  name.  All  of  lum  tJut  is 
dead,  they  lay  there,  near  the  perishnble  substance  of  his  mother.  It  is 
well.  Tiieir  ashes  lie  where  Florence  in  her  wallu — oh  lonely,  lonely 
walks  1 — may  pass  them  any  day. 
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The  serrice  ma,  snd  the  dergytnan  withdrawn,  ICr.  Domb^  locdcs 
lotmd,  donading  iu  a  low  voice,  whether  the  penon  who  has  beea  te- 
qaested  to  attend  to  lecnve  inatnictiioiu  for  the  tablet,  is  there  P 

S«>me  one  osnes  forwaid,  and  mjt  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Domhey  intimates  where  he  would  hare  it  placed ;  and  ahowa  hin, 
with  hiB  hand  npon  the  wall,  the  simpe  and  s&e ;  and  how  it  is  to  follow 
the  nenMrial  to  the  nMtha-.  l*en,  with  bis  pendl,  he  writes  out  the 
inscription,  and  gives  it  to  him:  ad^ng,  "Iwishto  have  it  done  at  once." 

"  It  shall  be  done  immediately,  sir." 

"  There  is  ToaQr  nothing  to  ioacribe  but  nnae  and  age,  you  see." 

Tbenianbow3,giiinraiig«tthepapeT,bDtHppesr3tohesitate.  Mr.Dombey 
not  obaernng  his  hesitation,  turns  away,  and  leads  towards  the  porcL 

"1  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir  ;"  a  tpuch  falls  Kcntly  on  his  mouming  cloak; 
"  but  as  yon  wish  it  done  immediately,  and  it  msj  be  put  in  hand  when  I 
g«t  back — " 

"  Well  ?  '■ 

"VfSl  yon  be  so  good  as  read  it  oyer  ag«in?  I  think  there's  a 
mistake." 

"WhereP" 

The  statuary  gms  him  back  the  paper,  and  points  out,  irith  his  poeket 
role,  the  words  "  bdorod  and  only  diild." 

"It  should  be  'son,'  I  tUnk,  air?" 

"  You  are  right.     Of  course.     Make  the  correction." 

The  (Either,  with  a  hastier  st«),  pursues  bis  way  to  the  ooach.  When 
the  other  three,  who  follow  closely,  tdce  their  seats,  his  face  is  hidden  for 
the  first  time — shaded  by  his  cloak.  Nor  do  th^  see  it  any  mcve  that 
day.  H«  alights  first,  and  passes  immediately  into  bis  own  room.  Hie 
other  mourners  (who  nre  oidy  Mr.  Chick,  and  two  of  the  medical  attend- 
ants) proceed  up-stoirs  to  the  drawing-room,  to  be  received  by  Mrs.  Chick 
and  MissTox.  And  what  the  face  is,  in  the  shut-up  chamber  nndemeath  : 
or  what  the  thoughts  are :  what  the  heart  is,  what  the  contest  or  the 
sufTering :  no  one  knows. 

The  chief  thing  that  they  know,  below-stain,  in  the  kitdien,  is  that 
"  it  seems  like  Sunday."  They  can  hardly  persuade  themsdves  bi^  that 
there  is  somettnng  usbecaming,  if  not  wick^,  in  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  doors,  who  pursue  tb^  ordinary  occnpalions  and  wear  their 
every-d^  attire.  It  is  qnite  a  nov^ty  to  have  the  blinds  np,  and  the 
shutters  open ;  and  they  make  themselves  dismally  comfortable  oves* 
bottles  of  wine,  which  are  (re%  broached  as  on  a  festival.  They  are  much 
infdined  to  morahse.  Hr.  Towltnson  proposes  with  a  sigh,  "  Amendment 
to  ns  all ! "  for  which,  as  Cook  aays  with  another  sigh,  "  There 's  room 
enough,  God  knows."  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Chid:  and  Miss  Tox  take 
to  needleworic  again.  In  the  eveaicg  also,  Mi.  Towlinson  goes  out  to 
take  the  air,  acooatpanied  by  the  housemaid,  who  has  not  yet  tried  her 
mourning  bonnet.  Tbey  are  very  tender  to  each  othCT  at  dusky  street- 
comers,  and  Towlinson  has  visions  of  leading  an  altered  and  blamdess 
existence  as  a  serious  green-grooer  in  Oxford  Market. 

There  is  sounder  sleep  and  deeper  rest  in  Mr.  Dombey'a  honse  to-nigjit, 
than  there  has  been  for  many  nights.     The  morning  son  awakens  the  old 
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honseloM,  settled  down  once  more  in  their  old  ways.  The  rosy  children, 
opposite,  run  past  with  hoo|M.  There  is  a  splendid  wedding  in  the 
church.  The  ju^^ler's  wife  is  active  with  the  money-box  in  another 
quaiter  of  the  town.  The  mason  sings  and  whistles  as  he  chips  out 
p-A^'U-L  in  the  marble  slab  before  him. 

And  can  it  be  that  in  a  world  so  fitU  and  buay,  the  loss  of  one  weak 
creature  makes  a  Toid  in  any  heart,  so  wide  and  deep  that  nothing  but  the 
width  and  depth  of  vast  etemily  can  fill  it  np !  Florence,  in  her  innocent 
affliction,  might  have  answered  "  Oh  my  brother,  di  my  dearly  loved  and 
lovine  brother  I  Only  friend  and  companion  of  my  slighted  diildhood  1 
Could  any  less  idea  shed  the  light  already  dawning  on  your  early  grave,  (v 
give  birth  to  the  softened  sorrow  that  is  springing  into  life  beneath  this 
rain  of  teais  1" 

"  My  dear  child,"  »aid  Mrs.  Chick,  who  held  it  as  a  duty  incuntbent 
on  her,  to  improve  the  occasion,  "  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am — " 
"  Which  inll  be  the  prime  of  life,"  observed  Miss  Tox. 
"  You  will  then,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  gently  squeezing  Miss  Tox's 
hand,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  friendly  remark,  "  you  will  then  know 
that  all  grief  is  unavailing,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  submit." 
"  I  will  try,  dear  aunt.    I  do  tnr,"  answered  Flu'ence,  sobbing. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  aaid  Mrs.  Chick,  "  because,  my  love,  aa  our 
dear  Miss  Tox — of  whose  sound  sense  and  excellent  judgment,  there  can- 
not  possibly  be  two  opinions — " 

"  My  d^  Louisa,  I  shall  really  be  proud,  soon,"  said  Miss  Tox. 
— "  will  tell  you,  and  coniirm  by  her  experience,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick, 
"  we  are  called  upon  m  aU  oooasious  to  make  an  effort.    It  ia  required  of 
us.     If  any — my  dear,"  turning  to  Miss  Tox,  "  I  want  a  word.     Mia — 
Mia — " 

"  Demeanour*"  sug$;eated  Miss  Tox. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "Howcaoyout  Goodness  me,  it 's 
on  the  end  of  my  tongue.     Mis — " 

"  Placed  affection?  '  suggested  Miss  Tox,  timidly. 
"  Good  gracious,  Lucretial"  retumedMrs.  Chick,  "How  very  mon- 
strous !      Misanthrope,   is   the   word  I  want.     The  idea  1     Miaplaced 
affection  1    I  say,  if  any  misanthrope  were  to  put,  in  my  presence,  the 
qnestbn  '  Why  were  we  bom  F '  I  should  reply,  *  To  make  an  effort.'  " 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Miss  Tox,  much  impressed  by  the  or^inality 
of  the  sentiment.     "  Fay  good." 

"  Unhappily,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  "  we  have  a  warning  under  our 
own  eyes.  We  have  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  my  dear  child,  that 
if  an  effort  had  been  made  in  time,  in  this  faouly,  a  train  of  the  most 
trying  and  distressing  circumstances  might  have  beien  avoided.  Nothing 
shall  ever  persuade  me,"  observed  the  good  matron,  with  a  resolute  air, 
"  but  thatif  that  effort  had  been  made  by  poor  dear  Fanny,  the  poor  deai 
darling  cjiild  would  at  least  have  had  a  stronger  ooustitutioii." 

Mrs.  Chick  abandoned  hera^  to  hec  feelings  for  h^  a  moment ;  hut, 
aa  a  nractical  iUuatiation  of  ha  iocUiae,  biau^  herself  up  short,  in  the 
middle  of  a  >ob,  and  went  on  agun. 
"  Therefore,  Florence,  pray  let  us  see  that  you  have  some  sizei^h  of 
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mintt,  and  do  not  selfishly  tiggnve.lt  the  distress  in  which  your  poor  papit 
is  plunged." 

"  Sear  annt !  "  said  Florence,  kneeling  qoickly  down  before  her,  that 
she  might  the  better  and  more  earnestly  look  into  her  face.  "  Tell  me 
more  abont  Papa.    Pray  tell  me  about  him  I    Is  he  quite  heart-broken F" 

Mias  Tox  was  of  a  tender  nature,  and  there  was  something  in  this 
appeal  that  moved  her  very  much.  Whether  she  saw  in  it  a  succession, 
on  the  part  of  the  neglected  child,  to  the  affectionate  concern  so  often 
expressed  by  her  dead  brother — or  a  love  that  sought  to  twine  itself  about 
the  heart  that  had  loved  him,  and  that  oould  not  bear  to  be  shut  out  from 
sympathy  with  such  a  sorrow,  in  such  sad  community  of  love  and  grief — 
or  whether  she  only  recognised  the  earnest  and  devoted  spirit  which, 
although  discarded  and  repulsed,  was  wrung  with  tenderness  long  unre- 
tumed,  and  in  the  waste  and  sohtnde  of  this  bereavement  cried  to  him 
to  seek  a  comfort  in  it,  and  to  give  some,  by  some  small  response — what- 
ever may  have  been  her  underaUnding  of  it,  it  moved  Mias  Tox.  For  the 
moment  she  forgot  the  miyeaty  of  Mrs.  Chick,  and,  patting  Florence 
hastify  on  the  dieek,  turned  aside  and  suffered  the  teara  to  gush  &om  her 
tyt»,  withont  waiting  for  a  lead  from  that  wise  matron. 

Mrs,  Chick  herself  lost,  for  a  moment,  the  presence  of  mind  on  which 
she  so  much  prided  herself;  and  remained  mute,  looking  on  the  beautiful 
young  face  that  had  so  long,  so  steadily,  and  patiently,  been  turned 
towards  the  little  bed.  But  recovering  her  voice — which  was  aynony- 
moua  with  her  presence  of  mind,  indeed  they  were  one  and  the  same 
thing — she  rej^^  with  dignity : 

"  norence,  my  dear  child,  your  poor  papa  is  peculiar  at  times ;  and  to 
q[uestion  me  abont  him,  is  to  qnestion  me  upon  a  subject  which  I  really  do 
not  pretend  to  understand.  I  believe  I  have  as  much  influence  with  your 
papa  as  anybody  haa.  StiD,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  has  said  veiy  Uttle 
to  me ;  and  that  I  have  only  seen  him  once  or  twice  for  a  minute  at  a 
time,  and  indeed  have  hardly  seen  hJfn  then,  for  his  room  has  been  dark. 
I  have  said  to  your  papa  '  F^ul  I  '—that  is  the  exact  ezpresdon  I  used — 
'Paul!  why  do  you  not  take  something  stimulating?'  Your  papa's 
reply  haa  always  been,  '  Louisa,  have  the  goodness  to  leave  me.  I  want 
nothing.  I  am  better  1^  myself.'  If  I  was  to  be  put  upon  my  oath 
to-morrow,  Luoetia,  before  a  magistrate,"  said  Iilrs.  Chick,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  venture  to  swear  to  those  identic^  words." 

Hiss  Tox  expressed  her  admiration  by  saying,  "  My  Lonisa  is  ever 
methodical  I " 

"In  short,  Florence,"  resumed  her  aunt,  "literally  nothing  haa  pasaed 
between  your  poor  papa  and  myself,  until  t4>-day ;  when  I  mentioned  to 
Tonr  papa  that  Sir  Bamet  and  I^id;  Skettlea  had  written  exceedingly 

kind  notea — our  aweet  boy  1    Lactr  Skettlea  bved  him  like  a ^where  a 

my  podut  handkerchief  I  " 

Miss  Tox  produced  one. 

"Exceedingly  kind  notes,  proposing  that  yon  should  visit  them  for 
change  of  scene.  Mentioning  to  yonr  papa  that  I  thought  Miss  Tox  and 
mysdf  might  now  go  home  (in  which  he  quite  agreed),  I  inquired  if  he 
bad  any  objection  to  your  accepting  this  invitation.  He  said.  'No 
Lonisa,  not  the  least ! ' 
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riorence  laioed  her  tearfiil  tyee. 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  you  would  prefer  staying  here,  Florence,  to 
paying  this  Timt  at  present,  or  to  going  home  with  me " 

"  I  should  much  prefer  it,  aunt,"  was  the  faint  rejoinder. 

"  Why  then,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  you  can.  It  'a  a  strange  choice,. 
I  must  say.  But  you  always  were  strange.  Anybody  else  at  youi  time  of 
life,  and  after  what  has  paased — ^my  dear  iSiaa  Tox,  I  hare  lost  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  again — ^would  be  ^d  to  leave  here,  one  would  suppose." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  fsel,"  said  Morence,  "  as  if  the  house  was  avoided. 
I  should  not  like  to  think  that  the — his — the  rooms  ap-staita  were  quite 
empty  and  dreary,  aunt.  I  would  rather  stay  hare,  for  the  present.  Oh 
my  brother  I  oh  my  broth»  I " 

It  was  a  natural  emotion,  sot  to  be  suppressed ;  and  it  would  make  way 
even  between  the  fingers  of  the  bands  with  which  she  corsed  up  her  &ce. 
The  overchajged  and  heavy-laden  breast  must  sometimes  have  that  vent, 
or  the  poor  wounded  solitary  heart  within  it  would  have  fluttered  like  a 
bird  with  broken  wings,  and  sunk  down  in  the  dust. 

"  Well,  child  1 "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  a  pause.  "  I  wouldn't  on  any 
account  say  anything  unkind  to  you,  and  that  I  'm  sure  you  know.  Yon 
will  remain  hare,  then,  and  do  exactly  as  you  like.  No  one  will  interfere 
with  you,  Florence,  or  wish  to  interfere  with  you,  I'm  enre." 

Florence  shook  her  head  in  sad  assent. 

"  I  had  no  sooner  b^un  to  advise  your  poor  papa  that  he  really  ought 
to  seek  some  distraction  and  restoration  in  a  tempc»ary  diange,"  said  Mn. 
Chick,  "than  he  told  me  he  had  already  formed  Uie  intention  of  going  into 
the  country  for  a  short  time.  I  'm  sure  I  hope  he  'U  go  very  soMi.  He 
can't  go  too  soon.  But  I  suj^ae  there  are  some  amngements  connected 
with  bis  private  papws  and  so  fbrtJi,  consequent  i»  the  idliction  that  has 
tried  us  all  so  much — I  can't  think  what 's  become  of  aune:  Lucretialend 
me  youn  my  dBar-~-that  may  occupy  1)™  i<x  one  or  two  erenings  in  hia 
own  room.  Your  papa's  a  Dombey,  ohild,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  said 
tSn.  Chick,  drying  both  her  eyes  at  onoe  with  great  caze  on  opposite  comers 
of  Miss  Tox's  h^dkenhief.  "He'll  make  an  effort,  Tb<re 'a  no  fear 
of  him." 

"Is  there  nothing,   aunt,"  asked   Fl<n'«nce,  tnmbtiiqt,    "  I  might 

"  Lord,  my  dear  child,"  interposed  Mrs.  Chick,  hastily,  "  what  are  you 
talldng  about  F  If  your  papa  said  to  Me — I  have  givoi  you  hia  exact 
words,  ■  Louisn  I  want  nothing  ;  I  am  better  by  myself' — what  do  yon 
think  he  'd  say  to  yon?  You  mnatn't  show  yourself  to  him,  iMd.  Don't 
dreun  of  such  a  t}ung." 

"Aunt,"  said  Florence,  "  I  will  go  and  lie  down  in  my  bed." 
Mrs.  Chiok  approved  nk  this  resolution,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  kisa. 
But  MisB  Tox,  on  a  faint  pretence  of  looking  for  the  mislaid  handkerchief, 
went  np-stairs  afler  her ;  and  tried  in  a  few  stolen  loinulea  to  comfort  her, 
in  spite  of  great  dieoouragenieBt  from  Susan  Nipper.  For  Miss  Nipper, 
in  her  burning  laal,  diapangad  Miss  Tox  as  a  crocodile ;  yet  her  sympathy 
seeined  genuine,  ud  lud  at  least  the  vantage-ground  of  disintereBtsdnesi 
— there  was  little  &vonr  to  be  won  by  it- 
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And  WM  there  no  one  naarei  and  dearer  than  Susan,  to  uphold  tlic 
striving  he«Ft  va  its  anguiih  f  Was  thwe  no  other  aedt  to  clasp  ;  no  other 
EMse  to  turn  to ;  no  one  ^se  to  say  a  soothing;  word  to  such  ^p  sorrow  F 
Was  Rorence  so  aione  in  the  bleak  world  thnt  nothing  else  remained  to 
bw  P  Nothing.  Storicken  motherless  and  brotherless  nt  oiiee — far  in  the 
baa  cf  little  Faol,  that  (ast  and  greatest  loss  fell  hetivily  upon  her — this 
was  the  only  help  she  had.  Oh,  who  can  teil  how  much  she  ncaded  help 
at  first  I 

At  first,  wbes  the  houee  subsided  into  its  accustomed  course,  and  they 
had  allgone  away,  except  the  Movants,  sad  her  &ther  shut  up  in  his  own 
rooma,  Florence  could  do  nothing  but  weep,  and  wander  up  and  down, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  sudden  pang  of  desidate  remembrance,  f^  to  hv  own 
chamber,  wring  ber  hands,  lay  her  bee  down  ou  her  bed,  and  know  no 
consolation :  nothmg  but  the  bitlentess  and  cruelty  of  grief.  This  oom- 
monh  ensued  upon  the  recognition  of  some  spot  or  ol^ect  Tery  tenderly 
assocutted  with  him ;  uid  it  made  the  miaaraUe  house,  at  first,  a  place  U 
agtMiy. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  pure  lore  to  bum  so  fiercdy  and  unkindly 
long.  The  flame  that  in  its  grosser  composition  has  the  taint  of  earth, 
may  pity  upcm  the  breast  that  gives  it  shelter  ;  but  the  sacred  fire  from 
heaven,  is  as  gentle  in  the  heart,  as  when  it  rested  on  the  heads  ot  the 
aaaembled  twelve,  and  showed  each  man  his  brother,  brightened  and 
nnfanrt.  The  image  conjured  up,  there  soon  returned  the  pltwid  bee,  the 
softened  voice,  the  loving  looks,  the  quiet  trustfulness  and  peace ;  and 
Ilorenoe,  though  she  wept  still,  wept  more  tranquilly,  and  courted  the 
remembranoe. 

It  was  not  vei7  long  before  the  golden  water,  dancing  on  the  wall,  in  the 
old  place  at  the  old  sereuit  time,  had  her  calm  eyes  fixed  upon  it  as  it 
ebbed  away.  It  was  not  very  long  before  that  room  again  knew  her,  often ; 
sitting  there  ahme,  as  patient  and  as  mild  as  whea  she  bad  watched  beside 
the  little  bed.  When  any  sharp  sense  of  its  being  empty  smote  upon  her, 
she  eould  kned  beside  it,  and  pray  Qot> — it  was  the  pouring  out  of  her 
iiill  heart — to  let  one  angfA  love  her  and  remember  her. 

It  was  not  very  long,  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  dismal  hooM  so  wide 
and  drewy,  htx  low  votoe  in  the  twilight,  slowly  and  sti^iping  sometimes, 
touched  the  old  air  to  which  he  had  so  often  listened,  with  his  drotming 
head  upon  her  arm.  And  after  thnt,  and  when  it  was  quite  dadc,  a  fittte 
strain  of  mosie  trembled  in  the  room :  so  seAly  played  and  sung,  that  it 
was  more  tike  the  mournM  recollecti(»  of  what  she  had  done  st  his 
request  on  that  last  ni^t,  than  the  reahty  repeated.  But  it  was  repeated, 
often—very  c^en,  in  the  shadowy  solitude ;  and  broken  murmurs  of  the 
strain  still  tremUed  on  the  keys,  when  the  sweet  voice  was  hushed  in 

Thus  she  gained  heart  to  look  upon  the  work  with  whi<^  her  fingers  had 
been  busy  by  his  side  on  the  sea-shore )  and  thus  it  was  not  very  long 
before  she  took  to  it  again — with  something  of  a  homan  love  for  it,  as 
if  it  had  been  aentient  and  had  known  him ;  and,  sitting  in  a  window, 
near  her  mother's  picture,  in  the  unused  room  so  long  deawted,  wore  away 
the  thoughtful  hours. 
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'Vfhj  did  the  dark  eyes  turn  ao  ofl«n  from  tMs  work  to  nhere  the  rosy 
children  lived  ?  They  were  not  imroetUately  eii^eetiTe  of  her  lose ;  for 
they  were  all  girls :  four  little  sisters.  Bat  they  were  motherless  like  her 
— and  had  a  father. 

It  was  easy  to  know  when  he  liad  gone  oat  and  was  expected  home,  for 
the  elder  child  was  always  dressed  and  waiting  for  him  at  the  drawing- 
room  window,  or  in  the  balcony ;  and  when  he  appeared,  her  expectant 
face  lighted  up  with  joy,  while  the  others  at  the  high  window,  and  always 
on  the  watch  too,  clapped  their  hands,  and  drummed  them  on  the  sill,  and 
called  to  him.  The  elder  child  would  come  down  to  the  hall,  and  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  lead  him  up  the  stairs ;  and  Florence  would  see  her  after- 
wards sitting  by  hia  side,  or  on  his  knee,  or  hanging  coaxingly  about  his 
neck  and  talking  to  him  :  and  though  they  were  always  gay  together, 
he  would  often  watch  her  face  as  if  he  thought  her  like  her  mother  tlmt  was 
dead.  Plorence  woiild  soncietimea  look  no  more  at  this,  and  bursting  into 
tears  wonld  hide  behind  the  curtain  as  if  she  weie  frightened,  or  would 
huny  from  the  window.  Tet  she  could  not  help  returning ;  and  hw  work 
would  soon  fall  unheeded  from  her  hands  again. 

It  was  the  house  that  hod  been  empty,  years  ago.  It  had  remaiaed  so 
for  a  long  time.  At  last,  and  while  she  had  been  away  from  home,  this 
family  had  taken  it;  and  it  was  repaired  and  newly  painted  ;  and  there 
were  birds  and  flowers  about  it ;  and  it  looked  very  different  from  its  old 
self.  But  she  never  thought  of  the  house.  The  children  andtheir  father 
were  all  in  all. 

When  he  had  dined,  she  could  see  them,  through  the  open  windows,  go 
down  with  their  governess  or  nuise,  and  cluster  round  the  table ;  and  in 
the  still  summer  weather,  the  sound  of  their  childish  voices  and  clear 
lai^hter  would  come  ringing  across  the  street,  into  the  drooping  air  of 
the  room  in  which  she  sat.  Then  they  would  climb  and  clamber  ap  stairs 
with  him,  and  romp  about  him  on  the  sofa,  or  groupe  themselves  at  his 
knee,  a  very  nosegay  of  little  faces,  while  he  seem^  to  tell  tliem  some 
story.  Or  they  would  oome  running  out  into  the  balcony ;  and  then  Flo- 
rence would  hide  herself  quickly,  lest  it  should  check  them  in  thefr  joy, 
to  see  her  in  her  black  dress,  sitting  there  alone. 

The  elder  child  remained  with  her  father  when  the  rest  had  gone  away, 
and  made  his  tea  for  him — happy  little  housekeeper  she  was  then  1 — and 
sat  conversing  with  him,  sometimes  at  the  window,  sometimes  in  the  room, 
until  the  candles  came.  He  made  her  hia  companion,  though  she  was 
some  years  younger  than  Florence;  and  she  could  be  aa  staid  and 
pleasantly  demore  with  her  little  book  or  work-box,  as  a  woman.  When 
they  had  candles,  Florence  from  her  own  dark  room  was  not  afraid  to  look 
again.  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  child  to  say  "  Good  night, 
papa,"  and  go  to  bed,  Florence  would  sob  and  tremble  as  she  raised  hex 
face  to  him,  and  eould  look  no  more. 

Thongh  still  she  would  turn,  again  and  again,  before  going  to  bed 
herself,  from  the  simple  air  that  had  lulled  him  to  rest  so  often,  long  ago, 
and  from  the  other  low  soft  broken  strain  of  music,  back  to  that  house. 
But  that  she  erei  thought  of  it,  or  watohed  it,  was  a  secret  which  she  kept 
within  her  own  young  breast. 
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And  did  that  breast  of  Roience — ^Ftorence,  bo  ingenuoiu  and  tru&— 
BO  worthy  of  the  love  that  he  bad  bonte  her,  nud  had  whispered  in  his 
lut  fniiit  words — whose  guileless  heart  was  mirrored  in  the  beauty  of  her 
face,  and  breathed  in  every  accent  of  her  gentle  voice — did  that  young 
breast  hold  any  other  secret  ?     Yes.     One  more. 

When  no  one  in  the  house  was  stirring,  and  the  lights  were  all 
extinguished,  she  would  softly  leave  her  own  room,  and  with  noiseless 
feet  descend  the  stair-case,  and  approach  her  father's  door.  Against  it, 
scarcely  breathing,  she  would  rest  her  face  and  bead,  and  press  her  lips, 
in  the  yearning  of  her  ioTe.  She  crouched  upon  the  cold  stone  floor 
outside  it,  every  night,  to  listen  even  for  his  breath;  and  in  her  one 
absorbing  wish  to  be  allowed  to  show  h'"'  some  affection,  to  be  a  coosob- 
-  tion  to  him,  to  win  him  over  to  the  endurance  of  some  tenderness  from 
her,  his  solitary  child,  she  would  have  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  if  she  had 
dared,  in  humble  supplication. 

No  one  knew  it.  No  one  thought  of  it.  The  door  was  ever  closed, 
and  be  shut  up  within.  He  went  out  once  or  twice,  and  it  was  said  in 
the  house  that  he  was  very  soon  going  on  his  country  joumej- ;  but  he 
lived  in  those  rooms,  and  lived  alone,  and  never  saw  her,  or  inquired  for 
her.    Perhaps  he  did  not  even  know  that  she  was  in  the  house. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  funeral,  Florence  was  sitting  at  her 
work,  when  Susan  appeared,  ivitb  a  face  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  to 
announce  a  visitor. 

"  A  visitor  !  To  me,  Susan  I"  said  Florence,  lookii^  up  iu  astomsb' 
ment. 

"Well,  it  u  a  wonder,  ain't  it  now  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan;  "but  I 
wish  you  had  a  many  visitors,  I  do,  indeed,  for  you'd  be  all  the  better 
for  it,  and  it 's  my  opinion  that  the  sooner  you  and  me  goes  even  to  them 
old  Skettleses,  Hiuss,  the  better  for  both,  I  may  not  wish  to  live  in  crowds. 
Miss  Floy,  but  still  I  'm  not  a  oyster." 

To  do  Miss  Nipper  justice,  she  spoke  more  for  her  young  mistress  than 
herself;  and  her  face  showed  it. 

"But  the  visitor,  Susan,"  said  Florence. 

Susan,  with  an  hysterical  explosion  that  was  as  much  a  laugh  aa  a  sob, 
and  as  much  a  sob  as  a  laugh,  answered, 

"  Mr.  Toots !" 

The  smile  that  appeared  on  Florence's  face  passed  from  it  in  a  moment, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  But  at  any  rate  it  was  a  smile,  and  that 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  Miss  ^Ni^er. 

"  My  own  feelings  exactly.  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan,  putting  her  apron 
to  her  eyes,  and  shaking  her  head.  "  Immediately  I  see  that  Innocent  in 
the  Hall,  Miss  Floy,  I  burst  out  laughing  first,  and  then  I  choked." 

Susan  Nipper  involuntarily  proceeded  to  do  the  1^  again  on  the  spot. 
In  the  meantune  Mr.  Toots,  who  had  come  up  stairs  after  her,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  effect  he  produced,  announced  himself  with  his  knuckles  on 
the  door,  and  walked  m  very  briflkly. 

"  How  dy'e  do,  Mss  Dombey  f '  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  I'm  very  well  I 
thank  yon ;  how  are  you  ?" 

Mr.  Toots — than  vrhom  there  were  few  better  fellows  in  the  world,  though 
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there  may  hare  been  one  or  two  brighter  spirits — ^had  laborioDsly  inTcnted 
this  long  burst  of  disconwe  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  feelings  both  of 
Florence  and  himself.  But  finding  that  he  had  run  through  his  property, 
88  it  were,  innn  injudiciouB  manner,  by  squandering  the  whole  before  bikinf; 
a  chair,  or  before  Florence  had  uttered  a  word,  or  before  he  had  well  got 
in  at  the  door,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  be^n  again. 

"  How  dy'e  do,  Mias  Bombey  ?"  said  itr.  Toots.  "I  'm  very  well,  I 
thank  you  ;  how  are  you?" 

Florence  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said  she  was  very  well, 

"  I  'm  very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr,  Toots,  taking  a  chair.  "Very  well 
indeed,  I  am,  I  don't  remember,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  after  reflecting  a  little, 
"  that  I  was  ever  better,  thank  you." 

"  It 's  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said  Florence,  taking  up  herwork.  * 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Toots  responded  with  a  chuckle.  Thinking  that  might  be  too  lively, 
he  corrected  it  with  a  sigh.  Thinking  that  might  be  too  melancholy,  he 
corrected  it  with  a  chuckle.  Not  thoroughly  pleasing  himself  with  either 
mode  of  reply,  he  breathed  hard, 

"  You  were  very  kind  to  my  dear  brother,"  said  Florence,  obeying  her 
own  natural'  impulse  to  relieve  him  by  saying  so.  "  He  often  talked  to 
me  about  you."' 

"Oh,it  's  of  no  consequence,"  said  Mr.  Toots  hastily.   "Warm,  nin't  it  P" 

"  It  is  beautiful  weather,"  replied  Florence. 

"It  ogreeswiti  me .'  "  sdd  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  don't  think  I  evei-  was  so 
well  as  I  find  myself  at  present,  I'm  obliged  to  you." 

After  stating  this  curious  and  unexpected  fact,  Mr.  Toota  fell  into  a  deep 
well  of  silence. 

"  Ton  have  left  Doctor  Blimber's,  I  think  ?"  said  Florence,  trying  to 
help  him  out. 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  returned  Mr:  Toota.     And  tumbled  in  again. 

He  remained  at  the  bottom,  apparently  drowned,  for  at  least  ten  lui- 
nutes.     At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  suddenly  fioated,  and  said, 

"  Well !  Good  morning.  Miss  Dombey." 

"Are  you  going?"  aaked  Florence,  rising. 

"  I  don't  know,  though.  No,-  not  jnst  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
flitting  down  again,  most  unexpectedly,  "  The  feet  is — I  aay,  Miss 
Dombey  1" 

"  Don't  be  aiinud  to  speak  to  me,"  said  Fbreuce,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  talk  about  my  brother." 

"  Would  you,  though,"  retorted  Mr.  Toots,  with  sympathy  in  every 
fibre  of  his  otherwise  expiessionlesB  face.  "  Poor  Dombey  !  I'm  sure  I 
never  thought  that  Burgess  &  Co. — fashionable  tailors  (hut  very  dear), 
that  we  used  to  talk  about — would  make  this  suit  of  clothes  for  such  a 

?urpose."     Mr.   Toota  wa«  dressed  in  mourning.     "  Poor  Dombey ! 
say  1  Miss  Domb^  !"'  blubbered  Toots. 
"  Yes,"  said  Florence. 

"  There  'a  a  friend  he  took  to  very  much  at  last.  I  thought  you'd  hke  to 
have  him,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  keepsake,  You  remember  his  remember- 
ing Diogenes  ?" 
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.    "  Oh  yes !  oh  yes  1"  cried  Floi«iice. 

"  Poor  Dombey  !  So  do  I,"  said  Ut.  Toota. 

Ut.  1!oota,  seeing  Florenoe  in  tears,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  ba- 
yond  thia  point,  md  had  nearly  tumbled  into  the  well  agam.  But  m 
phucklfi  saved  him  on  the  brink. 

"  I  My,"  he  proceeded,  "  Mise  Dombey  I'  I  could  have  had  him  stden 
for  ten  ^iUiiiga,  if  they  hadn't  g^veo.  Iiim  up :  and  I  would  :  but'  they 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  think.  If  you'd  like  to  ha^e  him,  he's  at 
the  c^or.  I  brought  him  on  purpose  for  you,  lie  ain't  a  lady's  dog, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  hut  you  won't  mind  tltat,  will  you?" 
'  In  fact,  DioE^ea  was  at  that  montRit,  as  they  presently  asgertaiaed 
from  Looking  down  into  the  street,  staring  through  the  window  of  a 
hackney  cabnolet,  into  which,  for  coojveyiuice  to  tluit  spot,  he  had  been 
eusnaied,  on  » false  pretonce  of  eaia  among  the  ab'aw.  Sooth  to  say,  he 
was  as  unliks  a  lady's  dog  as'dog  might  be;  and  in  Iu» gruS  anxiety  to 
get  out  pres^ited'  on  a^peaianoe  sufEdenily.  unproraiaing,  as  he  gave  shrat 
yeJpe  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  overbalancing  himself  by  the  ia^ 
tensity  of  creiy  one  of  those  efforts,  tumble  down  mte  the  straw,  and 
then  sprung  panting  up  t^^aiui  ]n(tting  out  his  tongue,  as  if  he  had  come 
exprese  to  a  DiapeosaTy  to  be  taaniiped  fbr  bis  health. 

But  though  Diogenes  w^s  aa  ridiculous  a.  dog  aS'  one  would  meet  with 
on  a  stunmei'a  day ;  a  blundermg,  ill-&Touied,  dum^,  buUet-headed  d(^, 
contimielly  acting  on  a  wrong  id^  that  there  was  an  enemy  in  the  n^h- 
bouihood,  whom  it  was  mentorious  to  hark  at  -,  and  though  he  was  far  fi^m 
'good'-tempered,  and  certaialy  was  not  clever,  and  had  hair  nil  over  hia 
Byes,  and  a  comic  oos^  and  aa  inconsisUmt  tail,  and  a  gruff  v^iee ;  he  was 
dealer  to  Korence,  in  virtue  of  that  parting  nunembraoce  of  him  and 
that  request  that  he  might  be  lahen.care  of,  then  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiml  of  his  kind.  So  dear,  indeed,  was  this  same  ugly  Diagane^ 
and  so  welcome  to  her,  that,  she  took  the  jewelled  hand  of  Mr.  Toota  and 
kissed  it  in  her  gratitude.  And  when  Diogenes,  released,  came  tearing 
up  the  stairs  and  bouncing  into  the  room  (such  a  huaineaa  as  there 
was,  first,  to  get  him  out  of  the  cabriolet  I),  diwed  under  ad  the  turui- 
ture,  and  wotmd  a  long  iron  chain,  that  dangled  from  bis  neelc,  round  legs 
f)f  dlairs  ond  tables,  and  then  tugged  at  it  until  hie  eyes  became  unnatu- 
rally visible,  in  consequence  of  their  nearly  starting  out  of  hi»  head ;  and 
when  he  growled  at  Ur.  Toots,  who  affected  familiarity ;  and  went  pell- 
mell  at  Towlinson,  morally  oonvinoed  that  he  was  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
barked  at  round  the  comer  all  his  life  and  had  never  seen  yet ;  Flcmnce 
was  OS  pleased  with  him  as  if  be  had  been  a  miraele  of  diaaietion. 

Mr.  Toots  was*  so  overjoyed  by  the  auccese  of  his  present,  and  was  so 
delighted  to  see  Florenoe  bending  down  over  Dit^^enes,  smoothing  his  coarse 
back  with  her  little  delicate  huid — Dir^enes  gradously  allowing  it  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  acquaintance — that  be  &lt  it  dif&cult  to  take  leave, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  liave  been  a  much  longer  time  in  nmWiTjg  up  his 
mind  to  do  so,  if  he  hnd  not  been  assisted  by  Du^enes  himself,  who  wd- 
denly  took  it  into,  his  head  to  bay  Mr.  Toots,  and  to  make  shovt  mna  at 
bim  witii  his  montii  open.  Not  exactly  seeing  his  way  to  the  end  of  these 
demonstration  a,  and  sensible  that  thf^  placed  the  pantaloons  conatmoted 
Ji2 
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by  the  srt  of  Eurgeas  Sc  Co.  in  jeopardy,  Mr.  Toots,  nitb  chacldes, 
laxwed  out  at  the  door ;  by  which,  a&et  lookiDg  in  again  two  or  three  times 
without  any  object  at  all,  and  behig  on  each  occasion  greeted  with  a  fresh 
nm  from  Diogenes,  he  finnlly  took  himself  off  and  got  away. 

"  Come,  then,  Di  I  Dear  Di  I  Make  inends  with  your  new  mistress. 
Let  ns  love  each  other,  Bi ! "  said  Florence,  fondling  his  shaggy  head. 
And  Di,  the  rough  and  gruff,  as  if  his  hairy  hide  were  pervious  to  the  tear 
that  dropped  upon  it,  and  his  dog's  heart  melted  as  it  fell,  put  his  nose  up 
to  her  &ce,  and  swore  fidelity. 

Diogenes  the  man  did  not  speak  plaiura  to  Alexander  the  Great  than 
Diogenes  the  dog  spoke  to  Florence.  He  subscribed  to  the  offer  of  his 
little  mistress  cheerflJly,  and  devoted  himself  to  hra  serrice.  A  banquet 
was  immediately  provided  for  him  in  a  comer ;  and  when  he  had  eaten  aud 
drunk  his  fill,  he  went  to  the  window  where  Florence  was  sitting,  looking 
on,  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs,  with  bis  aivkward  fore  paws  on  her  shoul- 
ders, licked  her  face  and  bands,  nestled  bis  great  head  against  her  heart, 
and  wagged  his  tail  till  be  was  tired.  Finally,  Diogenes  coiled  himself  up 
at  her  feet,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Although  Miss  Nipper  was  nervous  in  K^ard  of  dogs,  aud  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  come  into  the  room  with  her  sidrts  care^y  collected  about  her,  as 
if  she  were  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping-stones ;  also  to  utter  little 
screams  and  stand  up  on  chairs  when  Diogenes  stretched  himself ;  she  was 
in  her  own  manner  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  could  not 
see  Florence  so  alive  to  the  attachment  and  society  of  this  rude  friend  of 
little  Paul's,  without  some  mental  comments  thereupon  that  brought  the' 
water  to  ber  eyes.  tSi.  Dombey,  as  a  part  of  her  reflections,  may  have 
been,  in  the  association  ^ideas,  connected  with  the  dog;  but,  at  anyrate, 
after  observing  Dic^enes  and  his  mistress  all  t^e  evening,  and  after  exerting 
herself  with  much  good  will  to  provide  Diogenes  a  bed  in  an  ante* 
chamber  outside  his  misbess's  dooi,  she  said  hurriedly  to  Florence,  before 
leaving  her  for  the  night : 

"  Tour  Pa's  a  going  off.  Miss  Floy,  to-morrow  morning." 

"  To-morcow  morning,  Susan  P " 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  that 's  the  orders.     Elarly," 

"  Do  you  know,"  asked  Florence,  without  looking  at  her,  "  where  Fapa 
is  going,  Susan  P " 

"  Not  exactly,  Uiss.  He 's  going  to  tneet  that  precious  Major  first, 
and  I  must  say,  if  I  was  aoquaiuted  with  any  U^or  myself  (which  Heavens 
forbid),  it  sboiddn't  be  a  bine  one  1 " 

"  Hush,  Susan  I  "  ui^ed  Florence  gently. 

"Well,  Miss  Floy,"  returned  MiM  Nipper,  who  was  full  of  burning 
indignation,  and  minded  her  stops  even  less  than  usual.  "  I  can't  help  it, 
blue  he  is,  and  while  I  was  a  Cliristian,  although  humble,  I  would  have 
natural-coloured  friends,  or  ncme." 

It  appeared  from  what  she  added  and  bad  gleaned  down  stairs,  that 
iSit,  Chick  had  proposed  the  Mqor  for  Mr.  Dombey's  companion,  and 
that  Mr.  Dombey,  after  some  hesitatioQ,  had  invited  lum. 

"  Talk  of  Aim  bdng  a  change,  indeed  1 "  observed  Miss  Nipper  to  herself 
with  boundless  contempt.     "  If  he 's  a  change,  give  me  a  constancy." 

"  Good  night,  Susan,"  said  Florence. 
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"  Good  night,  my  darling  dear  Miss  Floy." 

Her  tone  of  conmdseiation  smote  the  chord  so  often  roughly  touched, 
but  never  listened  to  while  she  or  any  one  looked  on.  Florence  left  tJone, 
laid  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  pressing  the  other  otct  her  swelling 
heart,  held  free  communication  with  her  sorrows. 

It  was  a  wet  night ;  and  the  melancholy  rain  fell  pattering  and  drop- 
ping nith  a  weaiy  soond.  A  sln^iah  wind  was  bloving,  and  went  moan- 
ing ronnd  the  boose,  as  if  it  were  in  pain  or  grirf,  A  shrill  noiae 
quivered  through  the  trees.  While  she  sat  weeping,  it  grew  late,  and  dreary 
midnight  tolled  out  from  the  steeples. 

Florence  was  little  more  than  a  child  in  years — not  yet  fourteen — and 
the  loneliness  and  gloom  of  such  an  hour  in  the  great  house  where  Death 
had  lately  made  its  own  tremendous  devastation,  might  have  set  an  older 
fancy  brooding  on  vague  terrors.  Sut  hn  innocent  imagination  was  too 
full  of  one  theme  to  admit  them.  Nothing  wandered  in  her  thoughts  but 
love — a  wandering  lore,  indeed,  and  castaway — but  turning  always  to 
her  father. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  dropping  of  the  rain,  the  moaning  of  the 
wind,  the  shuddering  of  the  trees,  the  striking  of  the  solemn  clocks,  that 
shook  this  one  thonglit,  or  diminished  its  interest.  Her  recollections  of 
the  dear  dead  boy — and  they  were  never  absent — were  itself ;  the  same 
thii^.  And  oh,  to  be  shut  out :  to  be  so  lost :  never  to  have  looked  into 
tier  father's  face  or  touched  him,  since  that  hour  I 

She  could  not  go  to  bed,  poor  child,  and  never  had  gone  yet,  since  then, 
without  making  her  nightly  pilgrimage  to  Ms  door.  It  would  have  been 
n  strange  sad  sight,  to  see  her  now,  stealing  lightly  down  the  stairs  through 
the  thick  gloom,  and  stopping  at  it  with  a  beating  heart,  and  blinded 
eyes,  and  hair  that  fell  down  loosely  and  unthooght  of:  and  touching  it 
outside  with  hei  wet  cheek.    But  the  night  covered  it,  and  no  one  knew. 

The  moment  that  she  touched  the  door  on  this  night,  Florence  found 
that  it  was  tnien.  For  the  first  time  it  stood  open,  though  by  but  a  hair's- 
breadth :  and  there  was  a  light  within.  The  first  impulse  of  the  timid 
child — and  she  yielded  to  it — was  to  retire  swiAly.  Her  next,  to  go 
back,  and  to  mter ;  and  this  second  impulse  held  her  in  irresolution  on 
the  stair-case, 

-  In  its  standing  open,  even  by  so  much  as  that  chink,  there  seemed  to  be 
hope.  Hiere  was  enoonragement  in  serang  a  ray  of  light  from  within, 
string  through  the  dark  stem  doorway,  and  falling  in  a  thread  npon  the 
marble  floor.  She  turned  back,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  but  urged 
on  by  the  love  within  her,  and  tiie  trial  the?  had  undergone  together,  but 
not  shared:  and  with  her  hands  a  little  raised  and  trembling,  guded  in. 

Her  &ther  sat  at  his  old  table  in  the  middle  room.  He  had  been 
arranfpng  some  papers,  and  destroying  others,  and  the  latter  ley  in  fragile 
ruins  before  him.  The  rain  dripped  heavily  npon  the  glass  panes  in  the 
outer  room,  where  he  had  so  often  watched  poor  Paul,  a  baby  j  and  the 
low  complainings  of  the  wind  were  heard  without. 

But  not  by  him.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  so  immersed 
in  thought,  that  a  far  heavier  tread  than  the  light  foot  of  his  child  could 
make,  might  have  failed  to  rouse  him.    His  face  was  turned  towards  her. 
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By  the  waning  lamp,  and  at  that  haggard  hour,  it  looked  worn  and  flc- 
JMted  ;  and  in  the  utter  loneUneaa  rarronndiiig  him,  there  waa  an  appeal  to 
Florence  that  struck  home. 

"Papal     Papa!     Speak  tome,  dear  Papal" 

He  atarted  at  her  voice,  and  leaped  np  Jrom  his  seat.  She  was  dose 
before  him  with  extended  arms,  but  he  fell  back, 

"  What  ia  the  matter  P"  he  aaid,  atemlr.  "  Why  do  you  come  here  t 
What  has  frightened  yoa  ?" 

If  anything  had  frightened  her,  it  was  the  face  he  turned  upon  her. 
The  glowing  love  within  the  breast  of  his  young  daughter  froze  before  it, 
and  she  stood  and  looked  at  him  as  if  stricken  into  atone. 

There  was  not  one  touch  of  tendemeas  or  pity  iu  it.  'niere  was  not 
one  gleam  of  interest,  parental  recognition,  or  relenting  in  it.  There  was  a 
cdunge  in  it,  but  not  of  that  kind.  The  old  indifference  and  cold  con- 
straint had  given'place  to  aomething ;  what,  she  never  thought  and  did 
not  dare  to  think,  and  yet  she  felt  it  in  its  force,  and  knew  it  well  withont 
a  name  :  that  as  it  looked  upon  her,  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  on  her  head. 

Did  he  see  before  him  the  successful  rival  of  his  son,  in  health  and  life  ? 
Did  he  look  upon  his  own  succesaful  rival  in  that  son's  affection  P  Did  a 
mad  jealousy  and  withered  pride,  poison  eweet  nsmembrancee  that  should 
have  endeared  and  made  her  precious  to  him  F  Could  it  be  possible  that 
itwasgalltobimtolookuponherinher beautysndherproinise:  thinking 
of  his  infant  boy  I 

Florence  had  no  snob  thonghts.  But  love  is  qniok  to  kncpw  when  It  is 
spumed  and  hopeless  :  and  hope  died  out  of  hers,  aa  ahe  atood  looking  in 
her  father's  faoe. 

"  I  ask  you,  Florence,  are  you  frightened  f  Is  there  anything  the  matter, 
that  yon  come  here  P" 

"  I  came  Papa  — " 

"  Againat  my  wishes.     Why  ?" 

She  saw  he  biew  why  :  it  was  written  brosAy  on  hit  face  :  and  dropped 
her  head  upon  her  hands  with  one  prolonged  low  cry. 

Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to  mme.  It  has  faded  from 
the  air,  before  he  breaks  the  silence.  It  m^  pass  aa  (^ui<^  from  hia  brain, 
as  he  believes,  but  it  is  there.  Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to 
comet 

He  took  her  by  the  arm.  Hie  hand  was  cold,  and  loose,  and  scarcely 
closed  upon  her. 

■'  You  are  tired,  I  dare  say,"  he«aid,  taking  up  the  light,  and  leading 
her  towards  the  door,  "  utd  want  rest.  We  all  want  rest.  Oo,  Plorenoei 
You  have  been  dreaming," 

The  dresan  she  had  had,  was  over  then,  Ood  help  her  1  and  ahe  felt  that 
it  could  never  int»«  come  hack. 

"  I  will  remain  here  to  light  you  xq)  the  staira.  The  whole  house  is 
yours  above  there,"  said  her  fUher,  alowly.  *'  You  are  iks  mistress  now. 
Good  night  1" 

Btifl  covering  her  faoe,  she  sobbed,  md  answered  "  Good  night,  dear 
Vofti,"  and  silently  ascended.  Onoe  she  looked  back  as  if  she  would  hare 
fetnined  to  him,  but  for  fear.     It  was  a  momentary  tfaongbt,  too  hopeless 
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to  encourage ;  and  her  fatiier  stood  there  with  the  light — ^hard,  uurespoo- 
sive,  motionless — until  the  fluttering  dress  of  hi«  &ir  child  was  lost  in 
the  darknesB. 

Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to  some.  The  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  roof ;  the  wind  that  mourns  outaide  the  door :  may  have 
loreknowiedge  in  their  melanclioly  sound.  Let  him  Temember  it  in  that 
i-oom,  yeara  to  come  i 

The  laai  tim<;  he  had  watched  her,  from  the-aante  place,  winding  up 
those  stairs,  she  had  had  her  brother  in  her  urns.  It  did  not  move  his 
heart  tonaids  her  now,  it  steeled  it :  bnt  he  tieat  into  his  room,  and 
loclced  his  door,  and  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  oried  for  his  lost  boy. 

Diogenes  was  broad  awake  upon  his  poat,  and  waiting  for  his  little 


.  "  Oh  Di  1  Oh  dear  Di  1  Love  me  for  his  sake  I" 
Diogenes  already  bved  her  for  her  own,  and  didn't  oare  how  much  he 
showed  it.  So  he  made  himself  vastly  ridiculous  by  performing  a  variety 
of  unconth  bounces  in  the  aute-ohianber,  and  concluded,  when  poor 
Florence  was  at  last  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  the  rosy  ohildren  opposite,  by 
soratching  open  her  bedroom  door :  rolling  up  his  bed  into  a  pillow :  lying 
down  on  the  boards,  at  the  full  length  of  hia  tet^,with  his  head  towards 
her ;  and  looking  l^ly  at  her,  upside  down,  out  of  the  tops  of  his  ^es, 
until  from  winking  and  winking  be  fell  asle^  .himseUj  and  dreamed,  with 
gruff  barks,  of  his  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WAUTCK  OOES   AWAY. 


The  Wooden  Midshipman  at  the  Instfument-maker's  door,  like  the 
hard-hearted  little  midshipman  he  was,  remained  supremely  indifferent 
to  Walter's  going  away,  even  when  the  very  last  day  of  his  sojourn  in  4he 
back-parlonr  was  on  the  decline.  With  his  quadrant  at  his  round  blad: 
knob  of  an  ^b,  and  his  figure  m  its  old  attitude  of  indomitable  alacrity, 
the  midshipman  displayed  his  elfin  small'clothes  to  the  best  advantage, 
and,  absorbed  in  scientific  pursuits,  had  no  sympathy  with  worldly  ooncems. 
He  was  so  far  the  creature  of  drcumslances,  that-a  dry  day  covered  him 
with  dust,  and  a  misty  day  pe{q>ered  him  with  little  bits  of  soot,  and  a 
wet  day  brightened  up  his  tarnished  imiform  fear  the  moment,  and  a  vei; 
hot  day  blistered  him  ;  but  otherwise  he  ma  a  callous,  obdurate,  con- 
ceited midshipmau,  intent  on  his  own  discoveries,  and  oarine  as  little  for 
what  went  on  about  him,  tenes^ially,  sa  Archimedes  at  the  taking  of 
Syracuse. 

Such  -a  midshipman  he  seemed  to  be,  at  loast,  in  the  then  position  of 
domestic  affairs.  Walter  eyed  hijn  Idndly  many  a  time  in  pasaing  in  and 
out ;  and  poor  old  Sol,  who)  Walter  was  not  there,  would  come  and  lean 
against  the  door-post,  resting  his  weary  wig  as  near  the  shoe-buckles  <f 
the  guardian  genius  of  his  trade  and  shop  as  he  could.  Eut  no  fierce  idol 
with  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  murderous  visage  made  of  panrot's 
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feathers,  was  ever  more  mdiiferent  to  the  appeals  of  its  savage  votaries, 
then  was  the  midahipman  to  these  marks  of  aUachment. 

Walter's  heart  felt  heavy  as  he  looked  round  hia  old  bed-room,  up 
among  the  parapets  and  chiiimey-pots,  and  thought  that  one  more  night 
already  darkening  would  dose  hia  aojuaintance  with  it,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Dismantled  of  hia  little  stock  of  boou  and  ptctnies,  it  looked  coldly  And 
reproachiiilly  on  him  for  his  desertion,  and  had  already  a  foreshadowing 
upon  it  of  its  coming  strangeness.  "  A  few  hours  more,"  thought  Walter, 
"  and  no  dream  I  ever  had  here  when  I  was  a  school-boy  will  be  so  little  mine 
as  this  old  room.  The  dream  may  come  back  in  my  sleep,  and  I  may 
return  waking  to  this  place,  it  may  be :  bat  the  dream  at  least  will  serve 
no  other  master,  and  the  room  may  have  a  score,  and  every  one  of  them 
may  change,  neglect,  misuse  it." 

But  his  nnclewaa  not  to  be  left  alone  inthehttle  back-parlour,  where  hewas 
then  sitting  by  himself  ;  for  Captain  Cattle,  considerate  in  his  roughnesa, 
stayed  away  against  his  will,  purposely  that  they  should  have  some  talk 
together  unobserved  :  so  Walter,  newly  returned  home  from  his  last  day's 
bustle,  descended  briskly,  to  bear  him  company. 

"  Uncle,"  he  said  gaily,  lajing  his  hand  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
"  what  shcdl  I  send  you  home  from  Barbadoes  ?  " 

"  Hope,  my  dear  Wally.  Hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.     Send  me  as  much  of  that  as  you  can." 

"  So  I  will.  Uncle  ;  I  have  enouafa  and  to  spare,  and  1 11  not  be  chai? 
of  it  I  And  as  to  lively  tnrtlea,  and  limes  for  Captain  Cuttle's  punch,  anil 
preserves  for  yon  on  Sundays,  and  ail  that  sort  of  thing,  why  I  '11  send 
you  shiploads.  Uncle :  when  I  *m  rich  enough." 

Old  Sol  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  faintly  smiled. 

"  That's  nght,  Undel"  cried  Walter,  merrily,  and  clapping  him  half  a 
dozen  times  more  upon  the  shoulder.  "  Tou  cheer  up  me  I  I  'II  cheer  up 
you  1  We  '11  be  as  gay  as  larks  to-morrow  morning,  Uncle,  and  we  'II  fly 
ss  liighl      As  to  my  anticipations,  they  are  singing  out  of  sight  now." 

"  Wally,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  1 11  do  my  best,  I  'II 
do  my  best." 

"  And  i/our  best.  Uncle,"  said  Walter,  with  his  pleasant  laugh,  "  is  the 
best  best  that  I  know.  Ton 'II  not  forget  what  you're  to  send  me, 
UndeP" 

"  No,  Wally,  no,"  repUed  the  old  man ;  "  everything  I  hear  about  Miss 
Dombey,  now  that  she  is  left  alone,  poor  lamb,  I  'II  write.  I  fear  it  won't 
be  much  though,  Wally." 

"  Why,  I  'U  tell  you  what.  Uncle,"  said  Waller,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,"  "I  have  just  been  ap  there." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay?"  murmured  the  old  man,  raising  his  ^ebrows,  and  his 
spectacles  with  them. 

"  Not  to  see  her,"  said  Walter,  "  thoi^h  I  could  have  seen  her,  I  dnre 
say,  if  I  had  asked,  Mr.  Dombey  being  out  of  town :  but  to  say  a  parting 
word  to  Susan.  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  do  that,  yon  know,  under 
the  circnmstanoes,  and  remembering  when  I  saw  Hiss  Dombey  last." 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes,"  replied  his  unde,  rousing  faims^  from  a  temporary 
abstraction. 
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"  So  I  SOW  her,"  pursued  Walter,  "  Susan,  I  mean  :  and  I  told  ter  I 
was  off  and  away  to-morrow.  And  I  said.  Uncle,  that  jou  bad  always 
liad  an  interest  in  Miss  Dombey  since  that  night  when  she  was  here,  and 
always  wished  her  well  and  happy,  and  always  would  be  proud  and  glad 
to  serve  her  'in  the  least ;  I  thought  I  might  say  that,  you  know,  under 
the  circumstances.     Don't  yon  tliink  so?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes,"  replied  hia  uncle,  in  the  tone  as  before, 

"  And  I  added,"  pursued  Walter,  "  that  if  she — Susan,  I  mean — could 
GTCT  let  you  know,  either  through  herself,  or  Mrs.  Bichards,  or  anybody 
else  who  might  be  coming  this  way,  that  Miss  Dombey  km  well  and  happy, 
you  would  take  it  very  kindly,  and  would  write  so  much  to  me,  and  I 
should  take  it  very  kindly  too.  There  1  Upon  my  word,  Uncle,"  said 
Walter,  "  I  scarcely  slept  dl  last  night  through  thinkmg  of  doing  this ;  and 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  when  I  was  out,  whether  to  do  it  or  not ;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the  true  feding  of  my  heart,  and  I  should  have  been 
quite  miserable  afterwards  if  I  had  not  reeved  it." 

His  honest  voice  and  manner  corroborated  what  he  said,  and  quite 
estabbshed  its  ingenuousness. 

"  So  if  you  ever  see  her,  Uncle,"  said  Walter,  "  I  mean  Miss  Dombey 
now — and  perhaps  you  may,  who  knows ! — tell  her  how  much  I  fdt  for 
her  i  how  much  I  used  to  think  of  her  when  I  was  here ;  how  I  spoke  of 
her,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  Uncle,  on  this  last  night  before  I  went 
away.  Tell  her  that  I  said  I  never  could  for^  her  gentle  muiner,  or  her 
beantifiU  face,  or  her  sweet  kind  disposition  that  was  better  thtm  all. 
And  as  I  didn't  take  them  from  a  woman's  feet,  or  a  young  kdy's :  only 
a  little  innocent  child's,"  said  Walter:  "  tell  her,  if  you  don't  mind.  Uncle, 
that  I  kept  those  shoes — -she  11  remember  how  often  they  fell  off,  that 
night — and  took  them  awny  with  me  as  a  remembrance  1" 

They  were  at  that  very  moment  going  out  at  the  door  in  one  of  Walter's 
trunks.  A  porter  carrying  off  his  baggage  on  a  truck  for  shipment  at 
the  docks  on  board  the  Son  and  Heir,  had  got  possession  of  them  ;  and 
wheeled  them  away  under  the  very  eye  of  the  insensible  Midshipman 
before  their  owner  had  well  finished  spealdng. 

But  that  ancient  mariner  might  have  been  excused  .his  insensibility  to  the 
IreasuTc  as  it  rolled  away.  For,  under  his  eye  at  the  same  moment,  accurately 
within  his  range  of  observation,  coming  full  into  the  sphere  of  his  startled 
and  intensely  wide-awake  look-out,  were  Florence  and  Susan  Nipper : 
Florence  looking  up  into  his  face  half  timidly,  and  receiving  the  whole 
shock  of  his  wooden  tiling  I 

More  than  this,  they  passed  into  the  shop,  and  passed  in  at  the  parlour 
door  before  they  were  observed  by  anybody  but  the  Midshipman.  And 
Walter,  having  his  back  to  the  door,  would  have  known  nothing  of  their 
apparition  even  then,  but  for  seeing  his  uncle  spring  out  of  his  own  chair, 
and  nearly  tumble  over  another. 

"  Why  Unclel  "  eidaimed  Walter.     "  What's  the  matter P  " 

Old  Sobmon  replied, "  Miss  Domb^  1 " 

"Is  it  possible!  cried  Walter,  lool^g  round  and  starting  up  in  his 
turn.     "Here!" 

Why  it  was  so  possible  and  so  actual,  that,  while  the  words  were  on  his 
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lips,  Florenoe  huiried  put  lum;  took  Uncle  Sol's  snuff-coloured  lappels,  one 
in  each  hand ;  Idased  him  on  the  dheek ;  and  torning,  gave  her  huid  to 
Walter  with  a  simple  truth  and  earnestness  thst  was  her  own,  and  no  one 
else's  in  the  world ! 

"  Going  away,  Walter !"  said  Florence. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dombey,"  he  replied,  but  not  so  hopefully  as  he  endeavoured: 
"  I  have  a  voyage  before  me." 

"And  your  Uncle,"  said  Florence,  looking  back  at  Solomon.  "  He  is 
Borry  you  are  going,  I  am  sure.  Ah !  I  see  he  is  !  Deai  Walter,  I  am 
very  sorry  too." 

"  Goodness  knows,"  exclaimed  Miss  Nipper,  "  there's  a  many  we  ooukl 

re  instead,  if  numbers  is  a  object,  Mrs.  Pipchin  as  a  overseer  would  come 
p  at  her  weight  iu  gold,  and  if  a  knowledge  of  bbck  slavoy  should  be 
required,  them  Blimbers  is  the  very  people  for  the  eitiwation." 

With  that  Miss  Nipper  untied  her  bonnet  strings,  and  after  looking 
vacantly  for  some  moments  into  a  little  black  tea-pot  that  was  set  forth 
with  the  usual  homely  service,  on  the  table,  shook  her  head  and  a  tin 
canister,  and  began  unasked  to  make  the  tea. 

In  the  meantime  Florence  had  turned  again  to  the  Instrument-maker, 
who  was  m  tiill  of  admiration  as  surprise.  "  So  grown  1 "  said  old  3aL 
"So  improved  I     And  yet  not  altered  1     Just  the  same  I  " 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Florence. 

"  Ye— yes,"  returned  old  Sol,  rubhii^  his  hands  slowly,  and  oonsidKing 
the  matter  half  slond,  as  something  pensive  in  the  bright  eyes  lo<dcing  at  him 
arrested  his  attmtion.  "Yes,  that  expression  was  in  the  younger  iace,  too!  " 

"  You  Tcmembw  me,"  said  Florence  with  a  smile,  "  and  wh^  a  little 
creature  I  was  then  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  returned  the  Instrument-maker,  "  how  conid  I 
forget  you,  often  as  I  l^ve  thought  of  yon  and  heard  of  yon  nnee !  At  the 
very  moment,  indeed,  when  you  came  in,  Wal^  was  talking  about  yon  to 
me,  and  leaving  mesmges  for  you,  and — " 

"  Was  he?"  said  Florence.  "  Thank  you,  Walter  !  Oh  thank  you,  Wal- 
ter I  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  going  away  and  hardly  thimking  of  me ;" 
and  again  she  gave  him  her  little  h&nd  so  freely  and  so  faithfully  that  Wal- 
ter held  it  for  sonK  moments  in  his  own,  and  could  not  bev  to  let  it  go. 

Y^  WaUar  did  not  hold  it  as  he  might  have  heM  it  once,  nor  did  ita 
touch  awaken  those  old  day-dreams  of  his  boyhood  that  had  floated  past  him 
sometimes  even  lately,  and  confused  him  with  their  indistinct  and  broken 
shapes.  The  purity  and  innocence  of  her  endeadng  manner,  and  its  per- 
fect tTDstfhtness,  and  the  undisguised  regard  for  lum  that  lay  so  deeply 
seated  in  her  constant  eyes,  and  glowed  upon  her  fair  face  through  the 
smile  that  shaded — for  alaa  I  it  was  a  smile  too  sad  to  brighten— it,  were 
not  of  their  romantic  race.  They  brought  hook  to  liis  tlicnighta  the  early 
denth-bed  he  hod  seen  her  tending,  and  the  love  the  child  had  borne  her  ; 
and  on  the  wings  of  such  remembranoes  she  seemed  to  rise  np,  far  above 
his  idle  fancies,  into  clearer  and  aerener  air. 

"  ] — I  am  afraid  I  must  call  you  Walla's  TJnck,  Sir,"  said  Flotrraice  to 
the  old  man,  "  if  you'll  let  me." 

"  My  dear  yoimg  lady,"  cried  oM  So).    "  Let  yon  I  G«od  gracious  I" 
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"  We  always  kaew  you  by  that  name,  and  talked  of  yon,"  said  Plorence, 
glandng  round,  and  sighing  gently.  "The  nice  old  parlour  I  Jost  the 
Mime  1     How  well  I  reoollect  it  I" 

Old  Sol  looked  first  at  her,  then  at  hia  nephew,  and  then  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  rubbed  his  spectacles,  and  said  below  hia  breath,  "  All!  time,  time,  time!" 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  durmg  which  Suaui  Nipper  skilAilty  im- 
ponnded  two  extra  cups  and  sancers  from  the  cupboard,  and  awaited  the 
drawing  of  the  tea  with  a  thoughtful  air. 

"  I  want  to  tell  Walter's  Uncle,"  said  Florence,  layii^  her  hand  timidly 
npon  the  old  man's  as  it  rested  on  the  table,  to  bespeak  his  attention,  "  some- 
tUng  that  I  am  anxions  about.  He  is  going  to  be  left  alone,  and  if  he  will 
allow  me — Bot  to  take  Walter's  place,  for  that  I  couldn't  do,  bnt  to  be  his 
tine  friend  and  help  him  if  I  ever  can  while  Walter  is  away,  I  shall  be 
very  mnch  obliged  to  him  indeed.    Will  you  P    May  I,  Walter's  Unolc  ?" 

TIk  iastnnnent'maker,  without  speaking,  put  hsr  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
Snun  Nipper,  leaning  back  with  her  arms  crossed,  in  the  chair  of  presidenfy 
into  which  she  had  voted  hersrif,  bit  one  end  of  her  bouset  strings,  and 
heaved  a  gentle  sigh  as  she  looked  up  at  the  skylight, 

"  Ton  will  let  me  cDme  to  see  you,"  said  Florence,  "  when  I  can ;  and 
yau  will  tell  me  everything  about  yourself  and  Walter ;  and  you  will  hiwe 
no  secrets  from  Susan  when  she  comes  and  I  do  not,  but  will  confide  in 
OS,  and  trust  us,  and  rely  upon  us.  And  you  '11  tiy  to  let  us  be  a  comfort 
to  you  P  Will  yon,  Walter's  Uncle  ?" 

The  tweet  faoe  lo<^ng  into  his,  the  gently  pleading  eyes,  the  soft  voice, 
ud  the  light  touch  on  lue  arm  made  the  more  winning  by  a  i^ld's  leamot 
•ndbonoBT'farluBage,  tbatgaveto  all  anair  of  graceful  doubt  and  modest 
hcaitatiiii) — ^tbeae,  and  her  natural  eameBtneas,  ao  overcame  the  poor  old 
lurtnimeiit-maker,  that  he  only  answered : 

"  WaUy  !  any  a  word  for  me,  my  dear.     I  'm  very  grateful." 

"  No,  Waiter,"  returned  Florence  with  her  qniet  smile.  "  S^  notlung 
for  biro,  if  yon  please.  I  tmderstand  htm  wery  well,  and  we  must  Imotl  to 
talk  ft^Btber  witiiout  yen,  dear  Waller." 

The  regretful  tone  in  which  she  said  these  latter  words,  touched  Walter 
more  than  all  the  rest. 

"  MiM  Plorenee,"  he  replied,  with  on  effort  to  recover  the  cheerfid 
manner  he  had  preserved  while  talking  with  his  nncte,  "  I  know  no  more 
tinm  my  uncle,  what  to  say  in  aaknowtedgment  of  sndi  kindness,  I  am 
sore.  But  what  coald  I  say,  alter  all,  if  I  had  the  power  of  taSdug  for  an 
boor,  exeent  tiiat  it  is  tike  you  I" 

8usan  Nippor  b^ion  upon  a  new  part  of  her  bonnet  string,  and  nodded 
fit  the  skylight,  in  approval  of  the  sentiment  expressed. 

"Oh!  butWalter,"said Florence,  "there  is somethingtiuit  I wi^io  say 
to  you  before  you  go  awf^,  and  you  must  cull  me  Florence  if  you  ^eaae,  and 
not  speak  like  a  atiunget." 

"  Like  a  stronger ! "  returned  Walt»r.  *'  No.  I  oouldnt  speak  so, 
I  am  sore,  at  least,  I  couldn't  fee!  1^  one." 

"  Aye,  but  that  is  not  enough,  and  is  not  what  I  mean.  For  Walter," 
added  Florence,  bursting  into  tears,  "  he  liked  you  very  mnch,  and  said 
before  he  died  that  he  was  fond  of  you,  and  said  '  BMnembw  Waltw  1'  and 
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if  you  '11  be  a  brother  to  me  Walter,  now  that  he  is  gone  and  I  have  none 
on  earth,  1 11  be  your  sister  all  my  life,  and  think  of  yon  like  one  whererei 
we  may  be  I  This  is  what  I  wished  to  say,  dear  Wtdter,  but  I  cannot  ssy 
it  as  I  would,  because  my  heart  is  full." 

And  in  its  fulness  and  its  sweet  simplicity,  she  held  out  both  her  hands  to 
him.  Walter  taking  them,  stooped  down  and  touched  the  tearfid  face  that 
neither  shrunk  nor  turned  away,  nor  reddened  as  he  did  so,  but  looked  up  at 
him  with  confidence  and  truth.  In  that  one  moment,  erery  shadow  of  doubt 
or  agitation  passed  nway  from  Walter's  soul.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
responded  to  hei  innocent  appeal,  beside  the  dead  child's  bed :  and,  in  the 
solemn  presence  he  had  seen  there,  pledged  himself  to  cherish  and  protect 
her  Teiy  image,  in  his  banishment,  with  brotherly  regard ;  to  garner  up 
her  simple  faith,  inviolate ;  and  hold  himself  degraded  if  he  breathed  upon 
it  any  thonght  that  was  not  in  her  own  breast  when  she  gave  it  to  him. 

Susan  Nipper,  who  had  bitten  both  her  bonnet  strings  at  once,  and  im-> 
parted  a  great  deal  of  private  emotion  to  the  skylight,  during  this  transac- 
tion, now  changed  the  subject  hy  inquiring  who  took  milk  and  who  took 
sugar;  and  being  enlightened  on  these  points,  poured  out  the  tea.  They 
all  four  gathered  socially  about  the  little  table,  and  took  tea  under  that 
young  lady's  active  superintendence  ;  and  the  presence  of  Florence  in  the 
bedt  parlour,  brightened  the  Tartar  frigate  on  the  wall. 

Half  an  hour  ago  Walter,  for  his  life,  would  have  hardly  called  her  by 
her  name.  But  he  could  do  so  now  when  she  entreated  him.  He  could 
think  of  her  being  there,  without  a  lurking  misgiving  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  not  come.  He  could  cali^y  thutk  how  beaatiM  she 
was,  how  fuU  of  promise,  what  a  home  some  happy  man  would  find  in  such  a 
heart  one  day.  He  could  reflect  upon  his  own  place  in  that  heart,  with 
pride ;  and  with  a  brave  determination,  if  not  to  deserve  it — he  still  thought 
that  far  abdvc  him — ^never  to  deserve  it  less. 

Some  faiiy  influence  must  surely  have  hovered  round  the  hands  (rf  Susan 
Nipper  when  she  made  the  tea,  engendering  the  tranquil  air  that  reigned 
in  the  back  parlour  during  its  diacussion.  Some  counter-influence  must 
aurely  have  uovered  rou^  the  bauds  of  Uncle  Sol's  chronometer,  and 
moveid  them  laater  than  the  Tartar  frigate  ever  went  before  the  wind. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  viutcffs  had  a  coach  in  waiting  at  a  quiet  corner  not 
far  off;  and  the  chronometer,  on  heing  iuddentally  referred  to,  gave  such 
a  positive  opinion  that  it  had  been  waiting  a  long  time,  that  it  waa  impoa- 
sible  to  doubt  the  fact  :  especially  when  stated  on  such  unimpeachable 
authority.  If  Uncle  Sol  had  been  going  to  be  hanged  by  his  own  time,  he 
never  would  have  allowed  that  the  chronometer  was  too  fest,  by  the  least 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Florence  at  parting  recapitulated  to  the  old  man  ell  that  she  had  said 
before,  and  boond  him  to  their  compact.  Uncle  Sol  attended  her  lovingly 
to  the  legs  of  the  Wooden  Midshipman,  and  there  resigned  her  to  Waller, 
who  was  ready  to  escort  her  and  Susan  Nipper  to  the  coach. 

"  Walter,"  said  Florence  by  the  way,  "  t  nave  been  afraid  to  ask,  before 
your  uncle.     Do  you  think  you  will  Ik  absent  very  long  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Walter,  "  I  don't  know.  I  fear  so.  Mr.  Dombey 
signified  aa  much,  I  thought,  when  he  qipointed  me." 
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"  Ib  it  a  brour,  W&lter  F  "  inquiied  Plorence,  after  a  moment'a  besita- 
tioD,  and  looking  anxiously  in  his  face. 

"  The  appointment  ? "  returned  Walter. 

"  Tea." 

Walter  would  have  given  au^tuug  to  have  answered  in  the  affirmativa, 
but  his  bee  answered  before  hia  lips  oould,  and  Florence  was  too  attentive 
to  it  not  to  understand  its  reply. 

"I  am  afraid  you  bave  scarcely  been  a  favourite  with  Papa,"  die  sud, 
timidly. 

"  There  is  no  reason,"  replied  Walter,  smiling,  "  Vfhy  I  should  be." 

"  No  reason,  Walter!" 

"  There  mu  no  reason,"  said  Walter,  understanding  what  she  meont. 
"  There  are  many  people  empbyed  in  the  house.  Between  Mr.  Dembey 
and  a  young  man  lilce  me,  there  'b  a  wide  space  of  separation.  If  I  do  my 
duty,  I  do  what  I  ought,  and  do  no  more  than  all  the  rest." 

Had  Florence  &ny  misgiving  of  which  she  was  hardly  conscious  :  any 
misgiving  that  bad  sprung  into  an  indiatinct  and  undefined  existence  since 
that  recent  night  when  she  had  gone  down  to  her  Other's  room :  that 
Walter's  accidental  interest  in  her,  and  early  knowledge  of  her,  might  have 
involved  him  in  that  powerful  displeasure  and  dislike  ?  Had  Walter  any 
SDch  idea,  or  any  sudden  thought  that  it  was  in  her  mind  at  that  momentP 
Neither  of  them  hinted  at  it.  Neither  of  them  spoke  at  all,  for  some  short 
time.  Susan,  walking  on  the  other  side  of  Walter,  eyed  them  both 
sharply ;  and  certainly  Miss  Nipper's  thoughts  travelled  in  that  direction, 
and  very  confidently  too. 

"  Tou  may  come  back  very  soon,"  said  Florence,  "  perhaps,  Walter." 

"  I  mag  come  back,"  sdd  Walter,  "  an  old  man,  and  find  you  an  old 
lady.     Bat  I  hope  for  better  things." 

"  Papa,"  said  Florence,  after  a  moment,  "will — will  recover  from  his 
grief,  and—and  speak  more  freely  to  me  one  day,  perhaps  i  and  if  he  should, 
I  will  t<U  him  how  much  I  wish  to  see  you  back  again,  and  ask  him  to 
recall  yop  for  my  aake." 

There  was  a  touching  modulation  in  these  words  about  her  father  that 
WaltCT  understood  too  welL 

The  coach  being  dose  at  band,  he  would  have  left  her  without  speaking, 
for  now  he  feU  what  parting  was ;  bat  Florence  held  his  hand  when  she 
was  seated,  and  then  he  found  there  was  a  little  packet  in  her  onn. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  looking  full  upon  him  with  her  affectionate  eyes, 
"  like  you,  I  hope  for  better  thmgs,  I  will  pray  for  them,  and  bdieve  that 
they  will  arrive.  *I  made  this  little  gift  for  Paul.  Pray  take  it  with  my 
love,  and  do  not  look  at  it  until  you  are  gone  away.  And  now,  God  bless 
you.  Waiter  t  never  forget  me.     You  are  my  brother,  dear  1 " 

He  was  gUd  that  Susan  Nipper  came  between  them,  or  he  might  have 
left  her  with  a  sorrowful  remen^rance  of  him.  He  was  glad  too  that  she 
did  not  look  out  of  the  coach  again,  but  waved  the  little  hand  to  him 
iastead,  as  long  at  he  could  see  it. 

In  spite  of  ner  request,  he  could  not  help  opening  the  packet  that 
night  vhea  be  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  little  purse :  and  there  was  money 
in  it. 
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■  Bright  row  the  sim  next  momini;,  &om  hia  abaeuoe  ia  sfcrsnge  countries, 
and  up  rase  Walter  with  it  to  receive  the  Captain,  who  was  a&eady  at  tlte 
dooT  :  having  turned  out  earlier  than  was  neceoaary,  in  order  to  gat  tmdtx 
weigh  while  Mrs.  HncStinger  was  yet  slumbering.  The  Captain  pretended 
to  be  in  tip-top  spirits,  and  brought  a  Teiy  smol^  toi^;ue  in  one  of  the 
poclcets  of  the  broad  blue  coat  for  breaUast. 

"  And  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  when  tite^  took  their  seats  st  tabki, 
"  if  your  uncle 's  the  man  I  tldnk  him,  he  '11  bring  oidi  tiis  lost  bottle  of  lAe 
Madeira  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  No,  no,  Ned,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  No  !  That  shall  b«  opened 
-when  Walter  comes  home  again." 

"  Well  said  1 "  died  the  OEwtain.    "  Hear  him  I " 

"  There  it  Ue«,"  said  StA  GuJa,  "  doim  in  the  little  cellar,  corned  with 
dirt  and  cobwebs.  Thero  may  be  dirt  and  cobwebs  orar  yon  and  ma 
perhaps,  Ned,  before  it  sees  tlie  light." 

" Hear  himl"  cned  the  Captain.  '' Good  mordity !  Wal'r  my  lad. 
Train  iq>  a  fig-tree  in  tiie  wt^  it  should  go,  and  when  you  sse  old  at  undv 
the  shade  on  it.  Overhaul  the — Well,"  said  tlie  Captain  on  seoood 
thoughts,  "  I  an't  qnite  certain  where  that 's  to  be  found ;  but  when  found, 
make  a  note  of.     Sol  Gills,  heare  a-head  ogun ! " 

"  But  there,  or  somewhne,  it  shall  lie,  Ned,  nntil  Waily  corner  bade,  to 
claim  it,"  said  the  old  man.     "  That 's  all  I  meant  to  say." 

"  And  well  said  too,"  returned  the  Captain ;  "  and  ^  we  tiaee  don't 
crack  that  there  bottle  in  company,  I  '11  give  you  two  leave  to  drink  my 
allowance ! " 

Notwithstanding  the  Captain's  excessive  jovialify,  he  made  but  a  poor 
hand  at  the  smoky  tongue,  though  he  tried  very  hard,  when  anybody  looked 
at  him,  to  appear  as  if  he  were  eating  with,  a  vast  appetite.  He  was  torri- 
bly  afkoid,  Ukewise,  of  being  left  alone  widi  either  unde  or  nOfAew,  appear- 
ing to  consider  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  as  to  keeping  np  appeaianoea, 
was  in  their  being  always  three  together.  This  terror  on  liie  part  of  the 
Captain,  reduced  him  to  such  ingenious  evasions  as  running  to  tlie  door, 
when  Solomon  went  to  put  his  coat  on,  under  pretence  of  having  seen  au 
extraordinary  hacluuy-coach  pass :  and  darting  out  into  the  road  when 
Walter  went  up-etsiia  to  take  leave  of  the  lodgers,  on  a  feint  of  unellmg 
lire  in  a  neighbouring  chimney.  These  artifices  Captain  Cuttia  detsned 
inscrutable  by  any  unmspiied  observer. 

Walter  was  coming  down  ftom  his  parting  expedition  np-stain,  and  was 
crossing  the  shop  to  go  back  to  the  little  parKnir,  when  he  saw  a  bded 
face  he  knew,  looking  in  at  the  door,  and  darted  towards  it. 

"  Mr.  Gurkei  1 "  cried  Walter,  preswng  the  hand  of  John  Carker  tjie 
Junior,  "  Pray  come  in  I  This  is  kind  of  you,  to  be  hen  so  aa^  to  aay 
good  bye  to  me.  You  knew  how  glad  it  would  make  me  to  shake  hands 
with  you,  once,  before  going  away.  I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
this  opportunity.     Pray  come  in." 

"  It  is  not  hkely  that  we  may  ever  meet  ^ain,  Waltwr,"  Mtorned.  die 
otlier,  gently  roaisting  hit  invitation,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
too.  I  may  ventura  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  tate  you  by  &e  huid,  on  the 
eve  of  separation.  I  shall  not' have  to  resist  your  frank  approaches, 
Walter,  any  more." 
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Tliore  wtks  a  melanciholy  in  his  smile  as  he  raid  it,  tbat  showed  he  had 
found  Boma  company  and  friendship  for  liis  tbonghts  even  in  that. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Corker  1"  returned  Walter.  "Why  did  you  resist  them  f 
Ton  ooidd  have  done  me  nothii^  but  good,  I  am  very  sure." 

He  shook  his  bead.  "  If  there  weiv  any  good,"  he  said,  "  I  could  do 
on  this  earth,  I  would  do  it,  Walter,  for  you.  Tlie  sight  of  you  from  day 
to  day,  baa  been  at  nnoe  happiness  and  remorse  to  me.  But  the  pleasure 
has  outweighed  t^e  pain.     1  know  Uiat,  now,  by  knowing  what  I  lose." 

"Come  in,  Wt.  Caricer,  and  make  aoquaintanoe  with  my  good  old 
nncle,"  urged  Walter.  "  I  have  often  tollced  to  him  about  you,  and  he 
will  be  gbd  to  tell  you  all  he  hears  from  me.  I  have  not,"  said  Walter, 
noticing  his  hesitation,  and  speaking  with  embarrassment  himself:  "  I  have 
not  told  him  anything  about  our  lost  conversation,  Mr.  Carker  ;  not  even 
him,  believe  me." 

liie  grey  Jnnior  pressed  his  htmd,  and  tears  rose  in  his  eyes. 

"  If  I  ever  make  acquaintance  with  him,  Walter,"  he  returned,  "  it  vriU 
be  tiiat  I  may  hear  tidings  of  yon.  Bely  on  my  not  wronging  your  for- 
bearance and  CMisideration>  It  would  tie  to  wrong  it,  not  to  teU  hbu  all 
the  truth,  before  I  sought  a  word  of  confidence  from  hini.  But  I  have  no 
fiiend  or  aoqnaint«nce  except  you :  and  even  for  your  sake,  am  little  likely 
to  make  any." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Walter,  "  you  had  suffered  mc  to  be  your  friend  indeed. 
I  always  wished  it,  Mr.  Carker,  as  you  know ;  but  never  half  so  much  as 
now,  when  we  are  going  to  part." 

"  It  is  enough,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  you  have  been  the  friend  of 
iny  own  breast,  and  that  when  I  have  avoided  you  most,  my  heart  inclined 
the  most  towards  you,  and  was  fullest  of  you.     Walter,  good  bye  1 " 

"Good  bye,  Mr.  Carker.  Heaveu  be  with  you,  sir  I"  caied  Walter, 
with  emotion. 

"  If,"  said  the  other,  retaining  his  hand  while  he  ^ke ;  "  if  when  you 
oOKe  back,  yon  miss  me  from  my  old  comer,  and  ^ould  hear  from  any 
one  where  I  am  lying,  come  and  look  upon  my  grave.  Think  that  I  mi^ 
have  been  as  honest  and  as  happy  as  you !  And  let  nu  think,  when  I 
know  my  time  is  coming  on,  that  some  one  Uke  my  former  self  may  stand 
there,  for  a  moment,  and  mnember  me  with  pity  and  for^veness  I  Walter, 
good  bye  t" 

His  figure  cre^t  like  a  shadow  down  the  bright,  sun-lighted  street,  so 
cheerful  yet  so  aolemnin  the  early  eummer  morning;  and  slowly  passed  awEQ^. 

The  relentless  chronometer  at  last  announced  that  Walter  must  turn  Ins 
back  upon  the  Wooden  Midshipman :  and  away  they  went,  himsdf,  his 
uncle,  and  the  Captain,  in  a  hacknej-coaoh  to  a  wharf,  where  they  were  to 
take  steam-boat  for  some  Beach  down  the  river,  the  name  of  whidi,  as  the 
captain  gave  it  out,  waa  a  hopeless  myateiy  to  the  eare  of  landsmen. 
Arrived  at  this  Beach  (whither  the  slup  had  repaired  by  last  night's 
tide),  they  were  boarded  by  various  excited  watennen,  and  among  othara 
by  a  dir^  Cyclops  of  the  captain's  actfuaintance,  who,  with  his  one  ^o, 
had  made  the  captain  out  some  mile  and  a  half  off,  and  had  been 
eiohmging  unintdUgible  roars  with  him  ever  since.  Becoming  the  lawful 
prize  of  this-  personage,  who  was  frightfully  hoarse  and  constitutionally  in 
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want  of  ehaving,  th^  w^e  all  three  put  aboard  the  Son  and  Heir.  And 
the  Sod  and  Heir  was  in  Et  pretty  state  of  coniiision,  with  saiU  lying 
all  bedraggled  oa  the  wet  decks,  loose  ropes  tripping  people  up,  men 
in  red  s^ta  running  barefoot  to  end  fro,  casks  blockading  every  foot 
of  apace,  and,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  a  black  cook  in  a  black  caboose 
up  to  bis  eyes  in  vegetables  and  blinded  with  smoke. 

The  Captain  immediately  drew  Walter  into  a  comer,  and  with  a  great 
effort,  that  made  his  face  very  red,  pulled  up  the  silver  watch,  which  was 
so  big,  and  so  tight  in  his  pocket,  that  it  came  out  like  a  bung. 

"  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  handing  it  over,  and  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  "  a  parting  giA,  my  lad.  Put  it  back  half  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing, and  about  another  qtiarter  towards  the  artemoon,  and  it's  a  watch 
that  '11  do  you  credit." 

"  Captain  Cuttle  1  I  couldn't  think  of  it !"  cried  Walter,  detaining  him, 
for  he  was  running  away.    "Pray  take  it  back,     I  have  one  already." 

"  Then  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  suddenly  diving  into  one  of  his  pockets 
and  bringing  up  the  two  tea-spoons  and  the  sugar-tongs,  with  which  he 
had  armed  himself  to  meet  such  an  objection,  "Take  this  here  triSe  of 
plate,  instead." 

"No,  no,  I  couldn't  indeed!"  cried  Walter,  "a  thousand  thanks!  Don't 
throw  them  away.  Captain  Cnttle  1"  for  the  Captain  was  about  to  jerk  them 
overboard.  "  Tbey'U  be  of  mudi  more  use  to  you  than  me.  Give  me 
your  stick.  I  have  often  thought  that  I  shoold  like  to  have  it.  There ! 
Good  bye,  Captain  Cuttle  I  Take  core  of  my  uncle !  Uncle  Sol,  God 
bless  you  1" 

They  were  over  the  side  in  the  confusion,  before  Walter  caught  another 

flimpse  of  either ;  and  when  he  ran  up  to  the  stem,  and  looked  after  them, 
e  saw  his  uncle  hanging  down  his  head  in  the  boat,  and  Captain  Guttle 
rapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  great  silver  watch  (it  must  have  been 
very  pjonful),  and  gesticulating  hopefully  with  the  tea-spoons  and  augar- 
tougs.  Catching  sight  of  Walter,  Captain  Cuttle  dropped  the  property  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  perfect  unconcern,  being  evidently  oblivious 
of  its  existence,  and  pulling  off  the  glazed  hat  hailed  him  lustily.  The 
gloKed  hat  made  quite  o  show  in  the  sun  with  its  glistening,  and  the  Captain 
continued  to  wave  it  until  he  could  be  seen  no  longer.  Then  the  confusiou 
on  board,  which  had  been  'rapidly  increasing,  readied  its  height ;  two  or 
three  other  boats  went  away  with  a  cheer ;  the  sails  shone  bright  and  fiOl 
above,  as  Walter  watched  them  spread  their  surface  to  the  favourable 
breeze ;  the  water  flew  in  sparkles  from  the  prow ;  and  off  upon  her 
voyage  went  the  Son  and  Heir,  as  hopefcdly  and  tri]^ingly  as  many  another 
sw  and  heir,  gone  down,  had  started  on  his  way  Ixfore  her. 

Day  after  day,  old  Sol  and  Captain  Cuttle  kept  her  reckoning  in  the  little 
back  parlour  and  worked  out  her  course,  with  the  chart  spread  oefore  them 
on  the  round  table.  At  night,  when  old  Sol  climbed  up-stairs,  so  lonely, 
to  the  attic  where  it  sometimes  blew  great  guns,  he  looked  up  at  the  stara 
and  listened  to  the  wind,  and  kept  a  longer  watch  than  would  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  on  board  the  ship.  The  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira,  which 
had  had  its  cruising  davs,  and  known  its  dangers  of  the  deep,  lay  silenUy 
beneath  its  dust  and  cobwebs,  in  the  meanwhile,  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

I.  DDHBXI   OOIS   UPON  A  JOUBHBT. 


"Kb.  Doubky,  Sir,"  said  Msjoi  Bogstock,  "Joey  B.  is  not  in  general 
a  man  (^  sentiment,  for  Josepb  is  tough.  Bat  Joe  has  his  feelings,  Sit, 
and  when  they  are  awakened — Damme  Mi,  Dombey,"  cried  the  M^or 
with  sudden  ferocity,  "  this  is  weakness,  and  I  won't  submit  to  it  I" 

M^r  fiagstock  delivered  himself  of  these  expressions  on  leceinng  Mr. 
Xhimbey  as  hts  gnest  at  the  head  of  his  own  staircase  in  Princess's  Plaoe. 
Mr.  Domb^  had  come  to  breakfast  with  the  Mi^or,  previous  to  their 
setting  forth  on  their  trip  ;  and  the  ill-starred  Native  had  already  under- 
gone a  world  of  misery  arising  out  of  the  muffins,  while,  in  connexion  with 
the  general  question  of  boiled  eggs,  life  was  a  burden  to  him. 

"a  is  not  for  an  old  soldier  of  the  Bagstook  breed,"  observed  the  Mf^or, 
rd^wng  into  a  mild  state,  "  to  deliver  himself  up,  a  prey  to  his  own 
cmotioBB;  bnt — damme  Sir,"  cried  the  Mi^r,  in  another  spasm  of  feroci^, 
"  I  otmdtde  with  you  1 " 

The  M^mt's  purple  visage  deepened  in  its  hue,  and  the  Mtyor's  lobster 
^ca  stood  out  in  bolder  rdief,  as  he  shook  Mr.  Dombey  by  the  hand,  im- 
parting to  that  peaceful  action  aa  defiant  a  character  as  if  it  had  been  the 
prelude  to  his  mimediately  boxing  Mr.  Dombey  for  a  thousand  pounds  a 
aide  and  the  championship  of  England.  With  a  rotatory  motion  of  his 
fcead,  and  a  wheeie  veir  like  the  cough  of  a  horse,  the  M^or  then  con- 
ducted his  visitor  to  the  sitting-room,  and  there  welcomed  him  (having 
BOW  eomposed  his  feelings)  with  the  freedom  and  frankness  of  a  travelling 
oompanion. 

"Dombey,"  said  the  Major,  " I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  'm  proud  to  aee 
you.  There  are  not  many  men  in  Europe  to  whom  J.  Bagstock  would  say 
that — for  Josh  is  blunt.  Sir :  it 's  bis  nature— but  Joey  B.  is  proud  to  see 
you,  Dombey." 

"  M^joT,"  returned  Mr.  Domb^,  "you  are  very  obliging." 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Mi^or,  "  Devil  a  bit  1  That 's  not  my  character. 
If  that  had  been  Joe's  character,  Joe  might  have  been,  by  this  time, 
Lienteuant-General  Sir  Joseph  Bagstock,  K.C.B.,  end  might  have  received 
you  in  ve^  different  quarters.  You  don't  know  old  Joe  yet,  I  find.  Bnt 
this  occasion,  being  special,  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  By  the  Lord, 
8ir,"  said  the  M^jor  resolutely,  "  it  'a  an  honour  to  me  1 " 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  estimation  of  himself  and  his  money,  felt  that 
this  was  very  true,  and  therefore  did  not  dispute  the  point.  But  the 
instmctive  recognition  of  such  a  truth  by  the  Major,  and  his  plain  avowal 
of  it,  were  very  agreeable.  It  was  a  con&motiontoMr.Domb^,  if  he  had 
re«piired  any,  of  his  not  being  mistaken  in  the  Major.  It  was  an  assurance 
to  him  that  his  power  extended  beyond  his  own  immediate  sphere  -,  and 
that  the  M^or  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  had  a  no  less  becoming 
sense  of  it,  than  the  beadle  of  the  Boyal  Exchwige. 
o 
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Aad  if  it  were  ever  consolatory  to  know  tids,  or  the  like  of  tluB,  it  vas 
consolatory  then,  when  the  impotence  of  hia  irill,  the  instability  of  his 
hopes,  the  feebleness  of  wealth,  had  been  so  direfiilly  impressed  upon  him. 
What  could  it  do,  his  boy  had  asked  him.  Sometimes,  thinking  of  the 
baby  Question,  he  oould  hudly  forbear  inquiring,  himself,  what  eoiid  it  do 
indeea :  what  bad  it  done  ? 

But  these  were  lonely  thoughts,  bred  late  at  night  in  the  sullen  despon- 
dency and  gloom  of  his  retiiemeiit,  and  pride  eaaily  funnd  its  re-assorance 
in  many  testimonies  to  the  truth,  as  mmnpeachable  and  precious  as  the 
Minor's.  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  friendlessness,  inclined  to  the  H^<v.  It 
eanoot  be  said  that  he  warmed  towards  him,  but  be  thawed  a  little.  The 
Mitjor  had  had  some  part — and  not  too  much — in  the  days  1^  tie  seaside. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knew  some  great  people.  He  talked 
much,  and  told  stories;  and  Mr.  Dombey  wae  disposed  to  I'e^ard  him  as  a 
choice  spirit  who  shone  in  soeiety,  and  who  had  not  that  p<HS(HM]ns  inffre- 
diont  of  poverty  with  which  choice  spirits  in  genend  are  too  mncb  adul- 
"terated.  His  station  was  undeniable.  Altogether  the  Major  was  a  credit- 
able companion,  wdl  sccostomed  to  a  lift  (tf  leintre,  and  to  such  places 
as  that  tn^  were  about  to  visit,  and  having  an  air  of  gentlenuudr  ease 
about  Mm  that  mixed  wdl  enough  with  his  own  city  chaiaoter,  and  did  not 
compete  with  it  at  all.  If  Mr.  Dombey  had  any  lingering  idea  that  tie 
Hq'or,  as  a  man  accustomed,  in  the  way  of  bis  calling,  to  make  li^t  of 
the  ruthless  hand  that  had  lately  crushed  his  hopes,  might  unoonsi^usly 
impart  some  usefid  philosophy  to  him,  and  scare  away  hia  weak  r^rets, 
he  hid  it  from  himseir,  and  left  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  pride, 
unexamined. 

"  Where  is  my  aeoundrel  t"  said  the  Major,  looking  wrathfdlly  ronnd 
the  room. 

The  Native,  who  had  no  particular  name,  but  answered  to  any  vitn- 
porative  epithet,  presented  himself  bistantly  at  the  door  and  ventured  to 
come  no  nearer. 

"  Tou  villain!"  said  the  choleric  Major,  " where 's  the  breakfast P" 

Tba  dark  servant  disappeared  in  search  of  it,  and  was  quickly  heaid 
reascending  the  stairs  in  such  a  tremulous  state,  that  the  plates  and  dishes 
•oa  the  tray  he  earned,  trerahHng  sympathetically  as  he  came,  rattled 
again,  all  the  way  up. 

"  Dombey,"  said  the  Major,  glancing  at  the  Native  as  he  arranged  the 
table,  and  encouraging  him  with  an  awful  shake  of  his  fist  when  he  upset 
ft  spoon,  "  here  is  a  devilled  grill,  a  savowy  pie,  a  dish  of  kidneys, 
and  so  forth.  Pray  sit  down.  Old  Joe  can  give  you  nothii^  bnt  eamp 
fare,  you  see." 

"  very  excellent  fare,  H^'or,"  replied  hie  gnest;  and  not  in  mere 
politeness  either ;  for  the  Hqor  always  took  the  best  possible  care  of 
lums^,  and  indeed  ate  rather  more  tit  rit^  meats  than  was  good  for  him, 
insomuch  that  his  Imperial  complexion  was  mainly  referred  by  the  larailty 
to  that  cinTamatuMte. 

"  You  have  been  looking  over  the  way  Sir,"  observed  the  Hqw. 
"  Have  you  teen  our  friend?" 

"  Yott  mean  Miss  Tox,"  retorted  Mr.  Dombey.     "  No." 

"  Chwming  womui.  Sir,"  said  the  Mqor,  with  a  bt  laugh  rising  in  his 
short  liroat,  and  nearly  suiffocating  bim. 
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"  iSm  Toz  i>  a  my  good  ant  oT  peraon,  I  bdiere,"  roplted  Mr. 
Dombey, 

Tks  heng^  eddneas  of  tke  reply  seemed  to  Bfidid'  M^r  Bagitock 
infinite  delighl.  He  BweHed  and  iwdled,  eiceedii^y:  and  erea  laid 
down  hia  kmfe  and  SaA  for  a  DMunent,  to  rob  his  lumds. 

"  CAi  Joe,  Sir,"  aaid  tke  Major,  "  wa$  a  bit  of  a  ftirourite  in  that 
qoarter  onoe.  But  Joe  has  had  his  day.  J.  Bagttock  ii  extingoiihed — 
ontxiralled — floored.  Sir.  I  teIiyo«  wlnt,  Donb^."  The  Majoi  paiued 
in  hia  eatii^  Mid  looked  myslerioodiy  indignanL  "  That's  a  de-viliah 
antntioDs  wontai.  Sir." 

.  Mr.  Dombey  said  "  Indeed  1"  with  frigid  indrSnence :  lain^^bd  perhapa 
with  BCODe  ooatemptuoui  incredulity  bb  to  Miaa  Tox  having  the  pre- 
aoBlption  to  boibonr  auch  a  sapoioi  quality. 

"  That  woman,  Sir,"  said  the  H^cor,  "  is,  in  her  way,  a  Lucifer.  Joey 
B.  lun  bad  his  day  Sn,  bat  ke  keeps  Itis  cyce.  He  sees,  does  Joe.  His 
Boyal  Higfaneis  the  late  Duke  of  York  obaerred  of  Joc^,  at  a  kvee,  that 
be  aaw." 

The  M^or  oooompanied  this  with  auidi  a  kxik,  'asd,  between  eating', 
iaakiBf,  hot  tea,  devilled  grill,  muffing  and  meaning,  was  altogether  so 
■woUen  and  inflamed  about  the  head,  that  evea  Mi.  Dombey  diowed  some 
anxiety  for  him. 

"  That  ndieuhras  old  spectacle.  Sir,"  pnisned  ilie  Major,  "  aspires. 
She  aspires  sky-high.  Sir.     Matrimonially,  Domb^." 
.    "  E  am  sony  for  )mx,"  aoid  Mi.  Dombey. 

"Don't  say  that,  DombOT,"  letunied  tbe  Mqjoi  in  a  warning  voice. 

"Why  ahoM  I  not,  M^)oi  ?"  said  Mr.  Ihimbey. 

The  Major  gave  no  answer  but  the  hone'a  eoi^fa,  and  went  cm  eating 


IS  taEen  an  interest  in  yooi  housekdd,"  said  the  Mqor,  top- 
ping short  again,  "and  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  your  house  for  some 
time  now." 

"  Yea,"  replied  Mr.  Dombey  with  gnat  statehnesa,  "  Miss  Toz  was 
originallyrecdTed  then,  at  the  timeof  Mn.  DombcT's  death,  as  a  friend  of 
n^  sister's;  and  being  a  well-briiaved  persco,  sod  showiag  a  liking  for  the 
poor  infant,  she  was  permitted— I  may  say  encouraged — to  nipeat  her 
visita  with  my  sistn,  and  gradually  to  occopy  a  kiad  ot  footing  of  famiU- 
aiT^  in  the  family.  I  have,"  aaid  Mr.  Dombey,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
was  making  a  great  and  valuable  eoneession,  "  I  have  a  respect  ibr  Miss 
TcK.  She  has  been  eo  obl^;ing  as  to  render  many  little  servicea  in  n^ 
honse :  trifling  and  insignifi^t  services  periiapi,  M^jor,  but  not  to  be 
diqwraged  on  that  account ;  and  I  hope  I  have  hod  tiie  good  fortune  to 
be  enabled  to  acknowledge  them  by  such  attention  and  iKitiee  as  it  has 
been  in  my  power  to  bestow.  I  hold  myself  indebted  to  Mise  Tox,  Major," 
added  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  sbght  wave  of  his  hand,  "  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance." 

"Dranbey,"  said  the  Major  warmly;  "  no !  No,  Sir!  Joseph  Bagstot^  can 
never  pnmit  that  asaertioii  to  pass  uncontradKted.  Your  Imowledge  of  old 
Joe,  ^,  suck  as  he  is,  and  old  Joe's  knowledge  of  yoo.  Sir,  had  its  origiii 
ia  a  noble  fellow.  Sir — in  a  great  creature.  Sir.  Dombey  1"  said  the  M^or, 
with  a  aiimg^  which  it  waa  not  very  difficuH  to  pinde,  his  whole  liie 
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being  a  stru^^  ag&inst  all  kinds  of  spoplectio  apaptonu,  "we  Icnerr 
each  otliei  through  your  boy," 

Mr.  Dombey  geemed  touched,  as  it  u  not  improbable  the  Major  deugned 
he  should  be,  by  thia  allusion.  He  looked  down  and  sighed :  and  the  Migor, 
ronaing  himself  fiercely,  again  said,  in  referenoe  to  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  he  felt  himaelf  iu  danger  of  fslling,  that  this  waa  weakness,  and 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  sttbmit  to  it. 

"  Our  friend  had  a  remote  connexion  with  that  erent,"  said  the  M^or, 
"and  all  the  credit  that  belongs  to  her,  J.  E.  is  willing  to  give  her.  Sir. 
Notwithstanding  which,  Ma'am,"  he  added,  raising  his  eyes  from  his  plate, 
and  CBstiug  them  across  Princess's  Place,  to  where  Mus  Tox  was  at  that 
moment  visible  at  her  window  wateriag  her  flowers,  "you're  a  sdieming 
jade.  Ma'am,  and  your  ambition  is  a  piece  of  monstrous  impudence.  If  it 
only  made  yourself  ridiculoua.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Mqor,  rolung  his  head  at 
the  unconscioua  Miss  Tox,  while  his  starting  eyes  appeared  to  make  a  leap 
towards  her,  "you  might  do  that  to  your  heart's  content,  Ma'am,  without 
any  objection,  I  assure  you,  on  the  part  of  Bagstock."  Here  the  Mqjor 
laughed  frightfully  up  in  the  tips  of  bis  ears  and  in  the  Toins  of  his  head. 
"  But  when.  Ma'am,  said  the  M^or,  "you  compromise  other  people,  and 
generous,  unsuspicious  people  too,  as  a  rnwyment  for  their  condescendim, 
you  stir  the  blood  of  old  Joe  in  his  body. 

"  M^or,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  reddening,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  hint  at 
anything  so  absurd  on  the  part  of  Miss  Tox  as — ' 

"  Dombey,"  returned  the  Miyor,  "  I  bint  at  nothing.  But  Joey  B.  has 
lired  in  the  world.  Sir :  lived  in  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  Sir,  and  his 
ears  cocked :  and  Joe  tells  you,  Dombey,  that  thtxe  'a  a  de-Tfliah  artfdl  and 
ambitions  woman  over  the  way." 

Mr.  Dombey  involuntarily  ^anoed  aver  the  way ;  and  an  angry  glanoe 
he  tent  in  tiiat  direction,  too. 

"  That 's  all  on  such  a  sulject  that  shall  pass  the  lips  of  Joseph  Bag- 
stock,"  said  the  M^or  firmly.  "  Joe  is  not  a  tale-bearer,  but  there  are 
times  when  he  must  apeak,  when  he  mil  speak ! — confound  your  oits. 
Ma'am,"  cried  the  Major,  again  apostrophising  his  fair  neighbour,  with 
great  ire  " — when  the  provocation  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  remain-  - 
ing  silent." 

The  emotion  of  this  outbreak  threw  the  Msjor  into  a  paroxysm  of 
horse's  coughs,  which  hedd  him  for  a  long  time.    On  recovering  he  added : 

"  And  now,  Dombey,  as  you  have  invited  Jo« — old  Joe,  who  has  no 
other  merit.  Sir,  but  that  he  is  tough  and  hearty — to  be  your  guest  and 
guide  at  Leamington,  command  turn  in  any  way  you  please,  and  he  is 
wholly  yours.  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  the  Miyar,  wagging  his  double 
chin  with  a  jocose  air,  "  what  it  is  you  people  see  in  Joe  to  make  you  hold 
him  in  such  great  request,  all  of  yon ;  but  this  I  know.  Sir,  that  if  he  wasn't 
pretty  tough,  and  obstinate  in  his  refussls,  you'd  kill  him  among  you  witii 
your  invitations  and  so  Todh,  in  double  quick  time." 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  few  words,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  preference  he 
recdved  over  those  other  diatiugnished  members  of  society  who  were 
clamouring  for  the  possession  of  Mfgor  Bagstock.  But  the  Mqor  cut 
hi*"  short  Dy  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  followed  his  own  inclina- 
tions, and  that  they  had  risen  up  in  a  body  and  ssid  with  one  accord, 
"  J.  B.,  Domb^  is  the  man  for  yon  to  choose  as  a  friend." 
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The  Mi^or  being  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  repletion,  with  essence  of 
savoniy  pie  oozing  out  at  the  coroers  of  hia  eyes,  and  devilled  grill  and 
kidneys  tightening  his  cravat :  and  the  time  moreover  approaching  foT  the 
departure  of  the  railway  train  to  Birmingham,  by  which  they  were  to  leave 
town  :  the  Kative  got  lum  into  his  great  ooat  with  immense  difficulty,  and 
bnttoned  him  up  until  his  face  looked  staring  and  gasping,  over  the  top 
of  that  garment,  as  if  he  were  in  a  barrel.  The  Native  then  handed  him 
separately,  and  with  a  deeent  interval  between  each  supply,  his  wash- 
leather  ^oves,  his  thick  stick,  and  his  hat ;  which  latter  artide  the  Migor 
wore  with  a  rakish  air  on  one  side  o(  his  head,  by  way  of  toning  down 
Ms  remarkable  visage.  The  Native  had  previonsly  packed,  in  all  possible 
and  impossible  parts  of  Mr.  Bombey's  chariot,  which  was  in  waiting,  an 
nnosnal  qnanti^  of  carpet-bags  and  small  portmanteans,  no  less  apopletic 
in  appearance  Uian  the  Miyor  himself:  and  liKving  filled  his  own  pockete 
with  Seltzer  water.  East  India  sherry,  ftandwiches,  shairls,  telescopes, 
maps,  and  newspapers,  any  or  all  of  whidi  light  baggage  the  Miyor  nught 
require  at  any  instant  of  the  journey,  he  announced  that  everything  was 
rcMy.  To  complete  the  equipment  of  this  unfortunate  foreigner  (our- 
rmtly  believed  to  be  a  prince  in  his  own  country),  when  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  rumble  by  the  side  of  Mr,  Towlinson,  a  pile  of  the  Major's  cloaks 
and  great-coats  was  hurled  upon  him  by  the  landlord,  who  aimed  at  him 
from  the  pavement  with  those  great  missileB  like  a  Titan,  and  so  covered 
him  up,  Uiat  he  proceeded,  in  a  living  temb,  to  the  railroad  station. 

Bnt  before  the  carriage  moved  away,  and  while  the  Native  was  in  the 
act  of  sepultnre,  Miss  Tox  appearing  at  her  window,  vraved  a  lily-white 
handkerchief.  Mr.  Dombey  received  this  parting  salutation  veiy  coldlj — 
Toy  coldly  even  for  him — and  honouring  her  with  the  slightest  possible 
incfination  of  his  head,  leaned  back,  in  the  carriage  with  a  very  dis- 
contented look.  His  marked  behaviour  seemed  to  ^ord  the  Major  (who 
was  all  politeness  in  his  recc^nition  of  Miss  Tox)  unbonnded  satisfaction ; 
and  he  sat  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  leering,  and  choking,  like  an  ovo^ 
ted  Mephistopheles. 

Dnrmg  the  bustle  of  preparation  at  the  railway,  Mr.  Dombey  and  the 
M^or  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  side  by  side ;  the  former  taciturn 
and  gloomy,  and  the  latter  entertaining  him,  or  entertaining  himself,  with 
a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  in  most  of  which  Joe  Bagstock 
was  the  prindpot  performer.  Neitiier  of  the  two  observed  that  in  the 
course  of  these  walks,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  a  working  man  who 
was  standing  near  the  engine,  and  who  touched  his  hat  every  time  they 
passed;  for  Mr.  Dombey  habitually  looked  over  the  vulgar  herd,  not  at 
them  i  and  the  U^or  was  looking,  at  the  time,  into  the  core  of  one  of  his 
stories.  At  length,  however,  this  man  stepped  before  them  as  they  turned 
round,  and  ptSing  his  hat  off,  and  keeping  it  off,  ducked  his  head  to 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"B^  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  hope  you're  a  doiu' 
pretty  weU,  Sir. ' 

He  was  dressed  in  a  canvass  suit  abundantly  brameared  with  oosl-dust 
and  oil,  and  had  cinders  in  his  whiskov,  and  a  smell  of  half-aloked  ashes 
all  over  bjm.  He  was  not  a  bad-looUng  fellow,  nor  even  what  could  be 
fairly  csUed  a  dirty-looking  fellow,  in  spite  of  this  ;  and,  in  short,  he  was 
Mr.  Toodle,  profesaionBlly  clothed. 
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*'  I  shall  liaTQ  tke  hoDonr  of  atoldn'  of  you  down.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Toodle.  "Beg  you  poidon,  %.  I  Ih^  you  find  yourself  a  oaaang 
round  P" 

Hr.  IKnabey  looked  nt  him,  in  retiun  for  Ma  tone  of  interest.  Be  if  a 
mm  Uke  that  wotild  make  his  very  eyenght  dirlj. 

"  'Scum  the  KbM^U,  Sir,"  said  Tood)e,  Beeing  he  wae  not  dearly  nmem- 
bered,  "  bnt  my  wife  PoUy,  as  wae  called  Sichards  in  yonr  &ndly — " 

A.  diange  in  Mr.  Dombey*e  face,  which  aeemed  to  expreat  rcecdleetioB 
of  hhn,  and  so  it  did,  bat  it  expressed  in  a  mnch  stronger  degree  an  angry 
■ense  of  humiliatioTi,  stopped  Mr.  Toodk  short. 

"  Your  wife  wnnte  money,  I  auppose,"  said  Mr.  ]>ombey,  putUug  his 
h*nd  in  his  pocket,  and  speaking  (but  that  he  always  did)  hai^^ttily. 

"  No  thafik'ee.  Sir,"  retMmed Toodle,  "  I  can't  say  she  does,   /don't." 

Mr.  DcHnbey  was  stopped  Afxtt  now  in  his  tnni :  and  awkwardly :  with 
his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  No  Sir,"  said  Toodle,  turning  his  oilaldn  cap  ronnd  and  roratd ; 
"  we're  a  drau'  pretty  well  Sir;  we  baTea't  no  canse  to  complMn  ia 
the  woridly  way  Sir.  We  're  had  four  inore  mnce  then  Sir,  out  we 
mba  OQ." 

Mr.  Dombey  would  have  nibbed  on  to  his  own  earringe,  thongh  in  so 
doing  he  had  rubbed  the  stoker  underneath  the  wheels ;  but  hb  attottion 
was  arrested  by  smnething  in  connection  with  the  cap  stiH  going  stowly 
round  and  round  in  the  man's  hand. 

"  We  lost  one  babby,"  observed  Toodle,  "  there 's  no  denyin'." 

"  lately,"  added  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  at  the  cap. 

"  No  Sir,  up'ard  of  three  years  ago,  bnt  all  the  rest  ia  hearty.  And 
in  the  matter  o'  readin'  Sir,"  sud  Toodle,  ducking  again,  as  if  to  remind 
Mr.  Dombey  of  what  had  passed  between  them  on  tlut  subject  kn^  ago, 
"  theta  boys  o'  mine,  they  learned  me,  among  'em,  arter  aU.  TheyWe 
made  a  wery  tderaUe  adiolar  of  me  Sr,  than  boya." 

"  Come,  M^or  I "  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Beg  your  pardon  Sir,"  resumed  Toodle,  taking  a  step  before  them 
and  deferentially  stopping  them  again,  stall  cap  tn  hand :  "  I  wouldn't 
have  troubled  yon  with  siwh  a  pint  except  as  a  way  of  gettin'  in  the  name 
of  my  son  Biler — christened  Bobin — him  as  you  was  so  good  as  make  a 
Ctaritable  Grinder  on." 

"  Well,  man,"  said  Mr,  Dombey  in  his  sererest  manner.  "  What 
about  him  P " 

"  Why  Sir,"  returned  Toodle,  shaking  his  head  with  a  fece  of  great 
anxiety  and  diattess.     "  I  *m  fijioed  to  say  Sir,  that  he 's  gone  wrong." 

"  He  has  gone  wrong,  haa  he?  "  aaid  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  herd  load 
of  satisfaction. 

"  He  has  f^  into  bad  company,  you  see,  genelmen,"  pursued  the  father 
looking  wistfully  at  both,  and  evidently  taking  the  M^or  into  the  amvOT- 
eation  with  the  hope  of  having  his  sympathy.  "  He  has  got  into  bad 
waya.  God  send  he  may  come  to  agwn,  genelmen,  but  he  'a  on  the  wroiK 
trade  now  !  Ton  could  hvdly  be  off  hearing  of  it  stHnehow,  Sir,"  said 
Toodle,  tigtaa  addressiBg  Mr.  Domber  individnally ;  **  and  it  'a  better  I 
shonld  out  and  say  my  toy  'a  gone  ratW  wrong.  Prfly  'a  dreadful  down 
about  it,  genelmen,"  said  Toodle  with  the  aiune  dgeeted  look,  and  another 
appeal  to  the  Major. 
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"  A  son  of  this  man's  whom  I  couaed  to  be  edncaled.  Major,"  said  )b. 
Dmnbey,  ff^g  bin  his  >nn.    "  The  nsiul  retnm  I " 

"  Tbrs  adrice  from  plain  iM  Joe,  and  never  educate  that  sort  of  people^ 
Sir,"  retimed  tlie  Hqor.  "  Damme  Sii,  it  nereT  does  I   It  alirajra  fails  I" 

Tke  simple  fotber  was  beginniii^  to  aidmiit  tltat  he  hoped  his  son,  the 
quondsm  Grinder,  hiiffbd  snd  cuffed,  and  flogged  and  badged,  and  taught, 
aa  parrots  are,  bj  a  bmte  jobbed  into  his  place  of  schoolmaster  with  as 
Buni^  fitnees  for  it  as  a  hoojid,  might  not  hare  been  educated  on  qnite  » 
right  plan  in  some  undiscovered  respect,  when  Mr.  Dombc^  ugril?  repeat- 
ing "  The  usual  return  1  "  led  the  Mqjor  awaj.  And  the  Mtjoc  bein^ 
heavy  to  hoist  into  Mr.  Dombe^s  csoriage,  elevated  in  mid'air,  and  having 
to  6t0|»  and  swear  that  he  would  iUy  the  Native  alive,  and  break  every 
bone  m  his  skin,  and  visit  other  physical  torstents  upon  him,  every  time; 
he  couldn't  get  his  foot  on  the  step,  and  fell  bwk  on  that  dodc  exile,  had 
bare^  time  beibie  they  started  to  repeat  hoarsely  Uiat  it  mould  never 
do :  that  it  always  fidled :  and  that  if  he  were  to  educate  '  his  own  vag»- 
bond,'  he  would  coiainly  be  banged. 

Mr.  DmnbOT  assented  bttteriy ;  but  there  was  sometinng  more  in  his 
bitterness,  and  in  his  moo<^  way  ot  Mling  bade  in  the  carriage,  and  looking 
with  knitted  brows  at  the  chaoging  olqects  without,  than  the  failure  « 
that  noble  educational  ^stem  administered  by  the  Orinden'  Compel^. 
He  had  seen  upon  the  man's  rough  cap  a  piece  of  new  onpe,  and  he  had 
assured  himself,  from  his  nuorner  aiMl  hu  answers,  that  he  wore  it  fbs 
jIu  son. 

So  I  irom  high  to  low,  at  home  or  abroad,  from  Florence  in  his  great 
honse  to  the  eoarse  cAaiA  who  was  feeding  the  fire  then  smoking  before 
them,  every  one  set  up  same  claim  or  other  to  a  share  in  his  dewi  boy,  and 
was  a  bidder  against  him  1  Could  he  ever  forget  how  that  woman  hod 
wept  over  his  pillow,  and  called  him  her  own  child  1  or  how  he,  waldng 
from  his  sleep,  had  asked  fer  her,  snd  had  raised  hinteeJf  in  his  bed  and 
bri^tened  when  she  came  in  I 

To  think  of  this  presumptuous  raker  among  coals  and  ashes  going  on 
before  there,  with  hu  sign  of  mourning  I  To  think  that  he  dared  tc  enter, 
«vcn  by  a  common  show  like  that,  into  the  trial  and  dis^jpointment  of  a 
proud  gattleman's  secret  heart  1  To  think  that  this  tost  child,  who  was  to 
have  i^ded  with  him  his  riehes,  and  his  projects,  and  his  power,  and 
allied  with  whom  he  was  to  have  shut  out  aU  the  wisiid  as  with  a  double 
door  of  gold,  should  have  let  in  such  a  herd  to  insult  biTn  with  their  know- 
ledge  of  his  defeated  hopes,  and  their  boBSts  of  daiming  community  of 
fee^g  with  himself,  bo  fai  removed:  if  not  of  having  crept  into  the  place 
wherein  he  would  have  lorded  it,  alone  1 

He  fennd  no  pleasure  or  relief  in  the  journey.  Tortured  by  these 
thon^tta  he  carried  monotony  with  him,  through  the  rushing  landscape, 
and  hwried  headlong,  not  throng  a  rich  and  varied  country,  but  a  wilder- 
ness of  blighted  plo^  and  gnawing  jealousies.  The  very  speed  at  which 
the  train  was  whirled  along,  mocked  the  swift  courae  of  the  young  life  that 
had  been  borne  away  so  steadily  and  so  inexorably  to  its  fore-dotmied  end. 
The  power  that  forced  itself  upon  its  iron  way — ita  own — defiant  of  all  paths 
and  roads,  piermng  through  the  heart  of  every  obatacle,  and  drawing  hving 
ereatoree  of  all  dasses,  ages,  and  degrees  behind  it,  wm  a  ^e  of  the 
triumphant  monster.  Death. 
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Awtty,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  &om  the  town,  burrowing 
among  the  dwellings  of  men  and  maldng  tbe  streets  hmn,  flashing  out  into 
the  meadows  for  a  moment,  mining  in  through  the  damp  earth,  booming 
on  in  darkness  and  heavy  air,  bursting  out  again  into  the  sunny  day  so 
bright  and  wide ;  away,  with  a.  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  through  the 
fields,  through  the  woods,  through  the  com,  through  the  hay,  through  the 
chalk,  through  the  mould,  through  the  cisy,  throngh  the  rock,  among 
objects  close  at  hand  and  almost  in  the  grasp,  ever  flying  from  the  traveller, 
and  a  deceitful  distance  ever  moving  sbwly  with  him :  like  as  in  the  track 
of  the  remorsdess  monster.  Death  I 

Through  the  hollow,  on  the  height,  by  the  heath,  by  the  orchard,  by  the 
park,  by  the  garden,  over  the  canal,  across  the  river,  where  the  sheep  are 
feeding,  where  the  mill  is  goii%,  where  the  barge  is  floating,  where  the 
dead  are  tying,  where  the  factory  is  smoldng,  where  the  stream  is  irmning, 
where  the  village  clusters,  where  the  great  cathedral  rises,  where  the  bleak 
moor  lies,  and  the  wild  breeze  smooths  or  raffles  it  at  its  inconstant  will ; 
away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  and  no  trace  to  leave  behind 
bttt  dust  and  vapour:  like  as  in  the  track  of  the  remorseless  monster.  Death  I 

Breasting  the  wind  and  light,  the  shower  and  sunshine,  away,  and  still 
awOT,  it  rolls  and  roars,  fierce  and  rapid,  smooth  and  certun,  and  great 
WM^ks  and  massive  bridges  crossii^  up  above,  &U  like  a  beam  of  shadovr 
an  inch  broad,  upon  the  eye,  and  then  are  lost.  Away,  and  still  away, 
onward  and  onward  ever :  glimpses  of  eottage-homes,  of  houses,  mansions, 
rich  estates,  of  husbandiy  and  handicraft,  of  people,  of  old  roads  and  paths 
that  look  deserted,  small,  and  insignificant  as  they  are  left  behind :  aikd  so 
they  do,  and  what  else  is  there  but  such  glimpses,  in  the  track  ot  the 
indomitable  monster.  Death ! 

Away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  plunging  down  into  the 
earth  again,  and  working  on  in  such  a  storm  of  energy  and  perseverance, 
that  amidst  the  darkness  and  whirlwind  the  motion  seems  reversed,  and  to 
tend  Airiously  backward,  until  a  ray  of  tight  upon  the  wet  wall  shows  ita 
Burfiice  flyingpast  like  a  fierce  steeam.  Away  once  more  into  the  day,  and 
through  the  day,  with  a  shrill  yell  of  exultatitm,  roaring,  rattling,  tearing  on, 
spuming  everything  with  its  dark  breath,  sometimes  pausing  fiir  a  minute 
where  a  crowd  of  faces  are,  that  in  a  minute  more  are  not :  sometimes 
lapping  water  greedily,  and  before  the  spout  at  whidi  it  drinks  has  ce«sed 
to  drip  upon  the  ground,  shrieking,  roaring,  rattUng  through  the  purple 
distance! 

Louder  and  louder  yet,  it  shrieks  and  cries  as  it  comes  tearing  on 
resistless  to  the  goal :  and  now  its  way,  still  hke  the  way  of  Dea^  is 
strewn  with  ashes  thickly.  Everything  around  is  blackened.  There  are  dark 
pools  of  water,  muddy  lanes,  and  miserable  habitations  far  below.  There 
are  ja^^  walls  and  foiling  bouses  dose  at  hand,  and  through  the  battered 
roo&  and  broken  windows,  wretched  rooms  are  seen,  where  want  and  tevet 
bide  themselves  in  many  wretched  sht^ies,  while  smoke,  and  crowded 
gables,  and  distorted  chimneys,  and  deformity  of  bridi  and  mortar  penn* 
ing  up  defonnitv  of  mind  and  body,  choke  the  murl^  distance.  As 
Mr,  Dombey  looks  out  of  his  cairi^e  vrindow,  it  is  never  in  his  thoughts 
that  the  monster  who  has  brought  lutn  there  has  let  the  light  of  day  in  on 
these  things :  not  made  or  caused  them.  It  was  the  journey's  fitting  end, 
and  night  have  been  the  end  of  everything;  it  was  so  ruinous  and  dieaiy. 
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So,  pursuing  the  one  ooone  of  thooglit,  he  had  the  one  relentless  mon- 
ster still  before  him.  All  things  looked  black,  aad  cold,  and  dead^  apon 
him,  and  he  on  them.  He-fotmd  a  likeness  to  his  misfortone  ereiwhere. 
Tboe  was  a  remonelesa  triumph  going  on  about  him,  and  it  galled  and 
rtong  him  in  his  pride  and  jealousy,  whatever  form  it  took :  though  most 
of  aU  when  it  divided  with  him  ihe  Ioyb  and  memory  of  his  lost  boy. 

There  was  a  face — he  hod  looked  upon  it,  on  the  previous  night,  and  it 
on  him  with  eyes  that  read  his  sool,  thongh  they  were  dim  with  tears,  and 
hidden  soon  behind  two  quiTering  hands— that  oiten  had  attended  hkn  in 
fanty,  on  this  ride.  He  had  seen  it,  with  the  expression  of  last  night, 
timidly  pleading  to  him.  It  was  not  repToachful,  but  there  was  some- 
thing of  doubt,  almost  of  hopefid  jncredulity  in  it,  which,  as  he  once 
more  saw  that  fade  away  into  a  desolate  certainty  of  his  di^ilce,  was  like 
KproaA.    It  was  a  trouble  to  him  to  think  of  this  face  of  Florence. 

Because  he  felt  any  new  compunction  towards  it?  No.  Because 
the  feeling  it  awakened  in  him — of  which  he  had  had  some  old  fore- 
shadowing in  oldet  times — was  full-fonned  now,  and  spoke  oat  plainly, 
moring  him  too  mnch,  and  threatening  to  grow  too  strong  for  his  compo- 
•nte.  Because  the  face  was  abroad,  in  the  ei^reasion  of  defeat  and  perse- 
cution that  seemed  to  encircle  him  like  the  air.  Because  it  barbed  His 
arrow  of  that  craeL  and  remorseless  enony  on  which  his  thoughts  so  ran, 
and  ^t  into  its  grasp  a  double-handed  sword.  Because  he  knew  full  well, 
in  his  own  breast,  as  he  stood  there,  tinging  the  scene  of  transition  before 
kim  with  tbe  morbid  oolours  of  his  own  imnd,  and  making  it  a  ruin  and 
a  fnctura  of  deoay,  instead  of  hopeful  change,  and  promise  of  better 
th^a,  that  life  had  quit«  as  mnch  to  do  with  his  complainings  as  death. 
One  child  whs  goae,  and  one  child  left.  Why  was  tbe  object  of  his  hope 
removed  instead  of  httf 

The  sweet,  calm,  gentle  presence  in  his  fancy,  moved  him  to  no  reflection 
but  that.  She  had  been  unwelcome  to  him  from  the  first ;  she  was  an 
aggravation  of  hia  bitterness  now.  If  his  son  had  been  his  only  child,  and 
the  same  blow  had  fallen  on  him,  it  would  have  been  heavy  to  bear ;  but 
infinitely  lighter  than  now,  when  it  might  have  fallen  on  her  (whmn  he 
ooidd  have  lost,  or  he  believed  it,  without  a  pang),  and  had  not.  Her 
loving  and  innocent  face  rising  before  him,  had  no  softening  or  winning 
influence.  He  rqected  the  angel,  and  took  up  with  the  tormenting  spirit 
oroQching  in  his  bosom.  Her  patience,  goodness,  youth,  devotion,  love, 
were  as  so  many  atoms  in  the  ashes  upon  which  he  set  his  heel.  He  saw 
her  image  in  the  blight  and  blackness  all  around  him,  not  irradiating  but 
deepening  the  gloom.  Uore  than  once  upon  this  joomey,  and  now  again  as 
ke  stood  pon^ring  at  this  journey's  end,  tradng  figures  in  the  dust  with 
Ilia  (tick,  the  thoi^ht  came  into  his  mind,  what  was  tiiere  he  could  interpose 
between  himsdf  siod  it  ? 

The  Major,  who  had  been  blowing  and  panting  all  the  way  down,  like 
another  engine,  and  whose  eye  had  often  wandered  from  his  news- 
papw  to  leer  at  the  prospect,  as  if  there  were  a  great  procession  ol  discom- 
fited Hiss  Tozee  pouring  out  in  the  smoke  of  the  train,  and  flying  awav 
over  the  fields  to  hide  themselves  in  any  place  of  ref^ige,  aroused  his 
Inend  by  informing  him  thst  the  post-horses  were  harnessed  and  the 
carriage  ready. 

"Dombey,"  said  the  Hqor,  rapping  him  on  the  arm  with  his  cane, 
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■■  don't  be  thangUfiil.  It  'a  &  bad  habit.  Old  Joe,  Sir,  vouldn't  be  as 
tough  Bs  yoD  see  him,  if  he  had  ever  encouraged  it.  Yod  are  too  great  a 
man,  Dombey,  to  be  thoughtful.  In  your  positkoi.  Sir,  yoa  're  fat  above 
that  kind  of  thing." 

The  Hiyor,  even  in  iaa  Inendly  reroonslrances,  thiu  oousultiDg  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Mr.  Dombej,  and  ihowing  a  Uvelr  eente  of  their 
importance,  Mr.  Dombey  feh  more  than  ever  dispMed  to  defer  to  a  gentle- 
man possesoing  so  much  good  seue  and  soch  a  wdl^vgnlated  mind ; 
accordingly  he  made  an  effcrt  to  listen  to  the  Mqor's  stoiiei,  as  they 
trotted  ^ORg  the  tumpilce  road ;  aud  the  Msjot,  finding  both  the  p*ce  and. 
the  road  a  great  deal  better  adapted  to  his  conyenatiomJ  powers  than 
the  mode  of  tiaTelling  they  had  just  reUnquished,   came  out  fiir  hia 


Id  this  flow  of  spirits  and  conversation,  only  inteiTupt«d  by  his  tuiul 
[dethoric  symptoms,  and  by  intervals  of  hinoh,  and  from  time  to  time  by 
some  yicdent  assault  upon  the  Native,  who  wore  a  pair  of  ear-nng*  in  hu 
dark-brown  eon,  and  on  whom  his  European  clothes  sat  with  an  oot- 
landieh  impossibility  of  adjustment — ^being,  <^  their  own  accord,  and  without 
B17  reference  to  the  tailor's  art,  long  when  they  onght  to  be  short,  short 
where  they  ought  to  be  long,  tight  where  they  ought  to  be  loose,  and  loose 
where  tbey  ought  to  be  tight — and  to  whidi  he  imparted  a  new  grac^ 
whenever  the  Major  attack^  him,  by  ahiinkinginto  them  like  a  shrivelled 
not,  or  a  eokl  monkey — in  this  flow  of  ^irits  and  conversation,  the  Majtx 
continued  eU  day:  so  Uiat  when  evcmng  came  <m,  and  found  thim 
trotting  through  the  green  and  tea^  road  near  Leamington,  the  iSt^'a 
vmce,  what  with  taUdng  and  eating  md  chuddiog  and  <^1dng,  appaxtd 
to  be  in  the  boi  under  the  nimble,  or  in  some  noghbouring  hay-stack. 
Nor  did  the  Major  improve  it  at  the  Boyol  Hotel,  wfane  rooms  and  diBBer 
had  been  ordered,  and  where  he  so  opprtosed  his  OTguu  of  ^»eech  by 
eating  and  drinking,  that  when  he  retired  to  bed  he  had  no  voice  at  all, 
except  to  oough  with,  and  could  only  make  himadf  intelligible  to  the  dai^ 
servant  by  gasping  et  him. 

He  not  only  arose  next  m(»ning,  however,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  but 
conducted  himself,  at  breakfast,  Ijke  a  giant  refref^mg.  At  this  meal 
they  arranged  their  daily  habits.  The  Major  was  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  ordering  everything  to  eat  aud  drink ;  and  they  were  to  have  a  lat« 
bre^tfast  together  every  maning,  and  a  late  dinner  togetlier  every  day. 
Mr.  Dombey  would  prefer  remaining  in  his  own  room,  or  walking  in  the 
country  by  himself,  on  that  first  day  of  Uicir  sajoum  at  Leamington;  but 
next  morning  be  would  be  happy  to  accompany  the  Ma}oi  to  IJie  Pnnip- 
room,  end  about  the  town.  So  uey  parted  until  dimer-time.  Mr.  Dom* 
bey  retired  to  nurse  bis  wholesome  thoughts  in  his  own  way.  The  Mjjor, 
attended  by  the  Native  carrying  a  camp-stool,  a  great-coat,  and  an  umbrrila, 
swa^ered  up  and  down  throngh  all  the  pubUc  places ;  looking  into  sub- 
scription books  to  find  oat  who  was  there,  looidng  up  old  ladies  by  whom 
he  was  much  admired,  reporting  i.  B.  tou^ter  thim  ever,  and  pufBng  hia 
ridt  friend  Dombey  wherever  be  went.  There  never  was  a  man  who  stood 
by  a  friend  man  staunchly  than  the  Mqor,  when  i>  puffing  him,  he 
puffed  himself  . 

It  was  surprising  how  mudi  new  conversation  the  MBJor  had  to  let  off 
at  dinner-time,  and  what  occseion  be  gave  Mr.  Bomb^  to  admire  hia 
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sooal  qonlities.  At  bret^last  next  morning,  he  knew  tke  contenta  of  tbe 
]nt«st  newspapers  neeived;  and  mentiotted  seTeral  subjects  in  connexion 
with  them,  on  which  his  opinion  had  receatly  been  sought  by  peiMTie  of 
audi  power  and  might,  that  they  were  only  to  be  olMCuidy  hinted  at. 
Mr.  I>ombey,  who  had  been  ao  long  shut  up  within  himself,  and  who  had 
rarely,  at  any  time,  ovetstepped  the  enehanted  circle  within  which  the 
operations  of  Dombey  and  Son  were  conducted,  began  to  think  this  mi 
improrement  on  hia  sotitaiy  life ;  and  in  place  of  excusing  himself  for 
another  day,  as  be  had  thought  of  doing  when  alone,  wal1«d  out  with  the 
M^oi  aim-in-arm. 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

Nlir   Fi.CE3. 


The  U^or,  more  blue-&ced  and  Btaiing — more  ovM'-ripe,  u  it  were, 
than  ever — and  giving  vent,  eveiy  now  and  t^en,  to  one  of  the  hone's 
eougtis,  not  so  much  of  necessity  as  in  a  apontaneons  o^ilosion  of  impor- 
tance, walked  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Donbcy  up  the  annny  side  of  the  w^, 
with  his  cheeks  swelling  over  his  tight  stock,  his  tegs  mtge^odly  wide 
•part,  and  his  great  head  wagging  from  side  to  fade,  as  if  he  wore  remOn- 
atrating  within  himself  on  being  anch  a  activating  oligect.  Hey  had  not 
walked  many  yards,  before  the  Major  encoantcxed  somebody  he  knew,  nor 
many  yards  farther  before  the  Major  encountered  somebody  else  he  biew, 
but  he  raaely  shook  hia  fingers  at  them  as  he  passed,  and  led  Mr.  Dombey 
OB :  pot&tii^  out  the  locaUlies  as  they  went,  and  enlivadng  the  walk  with 
my  cnrrent  scandal  suggested  by  them. 

In  thia  manner  the  Major  and  Mr.  Dombey  were  walking  aim-in-arhi, 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  when  they  beheld  advancing  towards  them, 
a  wheeled  chair,  in  which  a  lady  was  seated,  indolently  steering  het  car- 
riage by  a  kind  of  rudder  in  front,  while  it  was  propelled  by  some  unseen 
power  in  the  rear.  Although  the  lady  was  not  yonng,  she  was  very 
Mooming  in  the  face — quite  rosy — and  her  dress  and  attitude  were  per- 
fectly jsvenile.  Walking  by  the  aide  of  the  choir,  and  carrying  her  gossamer 
pansol  with  a  proud  and  weary  air,  aa  if  so  great  an  effort  moat  be  soon 
abandoned  and  the  parasol  drqiped,  sauntored  a  much  younger  lady,  very 
handaome,  very  haughty,  very  wilfdi,  who  toseed  her  head  and  drooped  her 
c^ehda,  as  dicHigh,  if  there  were  anything  in  all  the  world  worth  looking 
into,  save  a  mintH',  it  certainly  was  not  the  earth  or  sky. 

"  Why,  what  tiie  devil  have  we  here.  Sir  1"  cried  the  M^or,  atopjnng  as 
this  little  csvakade  drew  near. 

"  Vy  dearest  fidith  i"  drawled  the  lady  in  the  chair,  "  Mqor  Bagstock  1" 

The  Uajor  no  sooner  heard  tbe  voice,  than  he  relinquished  Hr.  D<Kn- 
foey's  arm,  darted  forward,  took  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  the  diair  and 
pressed  it  to  hia  lips.  With  no  leas  gallantry,  the  M^or  folded  both  his 
glovn  tipi»  his  hea^,  and  bowed  low  to  the  other  lady.  And  now,  the 
chair  having  stopped,  Uie  motive  power  became  visible  in  the  shape  of  a 
flushed  page  ptutung  behind;  who  semned  to  have  in  part  out-grown  and 
is  part  out-pushed  hn  stroigth,  tat  when  he  stood  upright  he  was  tall,  and 
wan,  and  tlun,  and  his  plight  appeared  the  more  forlorn  &om  his  having 
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iqjnied  the  shape  of  his  hat,  by  butting  at  the  carriage  with  his  head 
to  urge  it  forwaid,  as  is  sametimes  done  by  elephants  in  Orieatal 
countziei. 

"  Joe  Bagstock,"  said  the  U^jor  to  both  ladies,  "  is  a  prond  and  happy 
mnn  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"  Yon  felae  creatnie,"  said  the  old  lady  in  tfae  chur,  insipidly.  "  Where 
do  you  oome  from  P    I  can't  bear  yon." 

"Then  avStr  old  Joe  to  present  a  friend,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Mtgor 
promptly, "  as  a  lesson  for  bemg  tolerated.  Ub.  Dombey,  Mrs.  Skewton." 
The  lady  in  the  chair  was  gradous.  "  Mr.  Dombey,  Mis.  Granger."  The 
lady  with  the  parasol  was  feintly  consdons  of  Mr.  Domber's  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing  low.  "  I  am  debated.  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  to  h&Te 
this  opportunity." 

Tfae  M^or  seemed  in  eumest,  for  he  looked  at  all  the  three,  and  leered 
in  his  ugliest  manner.  '' 

"  Htb.  8kewtoa,  Dombey,"  said  the  Mtgor,  "  makes  havoc  in  the  heart 
of  old  Josh." 
'    Mr.  DombCT  signiiied  that  be  didn't  wonder  at  it. 

"YouperfiiuonsgobliD,"said  the  lady  in  the  chair,  "have  done  I  How 
long  have  yon  bem  here,  bad  man  t" 

"One  day,"  replied  the  Mnjop. 

"  And  can  you  be  a  day,  or  even  a  minnte,''  returned  the  lady,  il^hUy 
settling  faer  false  ends  and  false  eyebrows  with  her  fan,  and  showing 
her  ttiat  teeth,  set  off  by  her  false  complexion,  "  in  the  garden  of  what's- 


"  Eden  I  s^pose.  Mama,"  interrupted  the  yonneet  lady,  scornfully, 

"  Uv  dear  ^£tb,"  said  the  other,  "  I  cannot  hdp  it.  I  never  can 
remember  those  frightful  names — without  having  your  whole  Soul  and 
Being  inspired  by  the  sig^t  of  Nature ;  by  the  perfume,"  said  Mrs. 
Skewton,  rustling  a  handkerchief  that  was  faint  and  sit^y  with  essences, 
"  of  her  artless  breath,  you  creature  I  " 

The  discrepancy  between  Mrs.  Skewton's  fresh  enthnsiasm  of  words,  and 
forlornly  faded  manner,  was  hardly  less  observable  than  that  between  her 
age,  which  was  about  seventy,  and  her  dress,  which  would  have  been 
youthful  for  twenty-seven.  Her  attitude  in  the  wheeled  chair  {which  she 
never  varied)  was  one  in  which  she  had  been  taken  in  a  baroudie,  some 
fifty  years  before,  W  a  then  fashionable  artist  who  had  appended  to  his 
publubed  sketch  the  name  of  Cle(^>atra :  in  consequence  of  a  discoveiy 
made  by  the  critics  of  the  time,  that  it  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to  that 
Princess  ns  she  reclined  on  board  her  galley.  Mrs.  Skewton  was  a  beauty 
then,  and  bucks  threw  wine-glasses  over  their  heads  by  dozens  in  ha- 
hononr.  The  beauty  and  the  barouche  had  both  passed  away,  but  she  still 
preserved  the  attitude,  and  ftnr  this  reason  expressly,  maintained  the 
wheeled  chair  and  the  buttii^  page  :  there  bung  nothing  whatever,  except 
the  attitude,  to  prevent  her  from  walking. 

"  Mr.  Somb^  is  devoted  to  Nature,  I  trust?  "  said  Mrs.  Skewtou, 
settling  her  diamond  brooch.  And  by  the  way,  she  chiefly  lived  up<m  the 
reputation  of  some  diamonds,  and  faer  famOy  connections. 

"  My  friend  Dombey,  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Mjjor,  "may  be  devoted  to 
faer  in  secret,  but  a  man  who  is  paramount  in  tiie  gret^t  dty  is  the 
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"  No  one  csn  be  a  stnnger,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  to  Mr.  Domb^'s 
immeoBe  infloeuce." 

As  Mj.  Dombey  aclcnowledged  the  complimeDt  with  a  bend  of  his  head, 
the  younger  lady  glancing  at  him,  met  his  eyes. 

"  You  retide  here,  MaH^m  f  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  addretBing  her. 

"  No,  we  have  been  to  a  great  niaOT  places.  To  Harrowgate,  and 
Scaiborongh,  and  into  Devoashire.  We  have  been  visiting,  and  resting 
here  and  there.    Mama  likes  change." 

"  Editii  of  course  does  not,"said&&3.Shewton,  with  a  ghastly  archneu. 

"  I  have  not  found  that  there  is  any  change  in  such  places,"  was  the 
answer,  delivered  with  supreme  indifference. 

"  They  libel  me.  There  is  only  one  change.  Mr,  Dombey,"  obsenred 
Mrs.  Shewton,  with  a  mincing  sigh,  "  for  whi^  I  really  care,  and  that  I 
feai  I  shall  never  be  permitted  to  e^joy.  People  cannot  spare  one.  But 
seclusion  and  contemplation  are  my  what  's-his-name — " 

"  If  you  mean  Pandise,  Mams,  you  had  better  say  so,  to  render  your- 
self intdhgible,"  said  the  younger  lady, 

"  My  dearest  Edith,"  retained  Mn.  Skewton,  "you  know  that  I  am 
wholly  dependant  upon  you  for  those  odious  nsmes,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Domhey,  Nature  intended  me  for  an  Arcadian.  I  am  thrown  away  in 
society.  Cows  are  my  passion.  What  I  have  ever  sighed  for,  hsa  been  to 
retreat  tos  Swiss  farm,  and  live  entirely  surrounded  1^  cows — and  china." 

This  eoiiona  assoination  of  objects,  suggesting  a  remembrance  of  the  cele- 
brated  bull  who  got  by  mistake  into  a  crockery  shop,  was  received  with 
perfect  gravity  I^  Mr,  Dombey,  who  intimated  his  opinion  that  Nature 
was,  no  doubt,  a  veiy  respectable  institution, 

"  What  I  want,"  ^wled  Mrs,  Skewton,  pindiing  her  shrivelled  throat, 
"is  heart."  It  was  fiightfidly  tauein  one  sense,  if  not  in  that  in  which  she 
used  the  phrase.  "  What  I  want,  is  frankness,  confidence,  less  conven- 
tionality, and  fireer  play  of  soul.    We  are  so  droulfally  artificial." 

We  were,  indeed. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  I  want  Nature  everywhere.  It  would 
be  so  extremely  charming." 

"NatnTS  is  mviting  us  away  now.  Mama,  if  you  are  reedy,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  curling  her  handsome  lip.  At  this  hint,  the  wan  page,  who 
had  been  surveying  the  party  over  the  top  of  the  chair,  vanished  behind  it 
as  if  the  ground  had  swallowed  him  up. 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Withers !"  said  Mrs,  Skewton,  as  the  chair  began  to 
move ;  calling  to  the  page  with  all  the  languid  dignity  with  which  she 
had  called  in  days  of  yore  to  a  coachman  with  a  wig,  cauliflower  nosegay, 
and  silk  stockings,     "  Where  are  you  staying,  abomination  F" 

The  M^or  was  staying  at  the  Boyal  Hotel,  with  his  friend  Dombey. 

"  You  may  come  and  see  us  any  evening  when  you  are  good,"  luped 
Mrs.  Skewton.  "  If  Mr.  Bomb^  will  honour  us,  we  shsJl  be  happy. 
Withers,  go  on  I" 

The  M^OT  again  pressed  to  his  blue  tips  the  tips  of  the  fingers  that 
were  dispMed  on  the  ledge  (tf  the  wheded  chair  with  careM  carelessness ; 
after  the  Cleopatra  mo^il:  and  hb.  Dombey  bowed.  The  elder  lady 
honoured  them  both  with  a  very  gradous  smile  and  a  girlish  wave  of  her 
hand ;  the  youngex  Ia(hr  with  the  very  slightest  inclination  of  her  head 
that  cominon  courtesy  allowed. 
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Tfafi  Imst  g^impM  of  llie  wrinkkd  bee  of  the  motha-,  wkli  thai  patched 
coloui  oa  it  which  the  sun  made  infinitely  more  ha^srd  «»d  dinnal  than 
«&;  wa)it  of  o^ur  eotUd  hare  been,  and  oS  the  pioHd  beau^  of  the 
daught^  with  her  graceful  figure  and  eroot  d^Kntmeat,  engendovd  such 
an  invc^uitaiy  di^Kwition  oa  the  part  of  both  the  Hqjor  and  lb.  Dombey 
to  look  after  them,  that  they  both  turned  at  the  nme  moment.  The  Page, 
nearly  as  much  aslant  ae  his  own  shadow,  was  *jMtJ"g  after  tbc  duir, 
uphiU,  like  a  alow  battering-ram;  the  top  of  (^eopatra's  bonitet  was 
fluttering  in  exttctly  the  same  ccwser  to  the  inch  as  befwe ;  and  the  Beanty, 
loitering  by  heiH^  a  lit  tie  in  advaoce,  expreased  in  ^her  elegant  km,  from 
head  to  foot,  the  same  supreme  disregard  of  everything  and  ertnbo^. 

"  I  tell  yon  what,  Sir,"  said  the  U^oi,  as  ikej  reaomed  their  walk 
again.  "If  Joe  B^rtoc^  were  a  younger  man,  there's  not  a  wcnum  in 
the  wotLd  whom  he  'd  ptder  for  Mrs.  Bagstock  to  thai  woman.  By 
George,  Sir!"  said  the  H^or,  "she's  e)q>«b!" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  daughter  i"  inquired  Ur.  Dnnbey. 

"  Is  Joey  B.  a  tomip,  Dombey,"  aaid  the  Mi^w,  "  that  he  ahonld  mean 
the  mother." 

"  You  were  compliioentary  to  the  motiier,"  letajned  Mr.  Btwbey. 

"  An  ancient  flame  ^i"  chuckled  Mtgor  Bi^tock.  "  De-viliah  ancient. 
I  humour  her." 

"  She  impresses  me  as  being  perfectly  genteel."  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
.  "  Gented,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  stopping  short,  and  staling  in  hcs  com- 
panion's face.  "  The  Honourable  Kbs.  Skewton,  Sir,  is  sister  to  the  late 
Lord  Feenix,  and  aunt  to  the  present  Loid,  The  bmity  are  not  wealthy-- 
they  're  poor,  indeed — and  she  lives  upon  a  small  jointure ;  but  if  you 
come  to  blood  Sir  I"  The  a^at  gave  a  flourish  with  his  stick  and 
walked  <mi  again,  <in  despair  <i£  beb^  able  to  say  what  yon  cnme  to,  if  yon 
came  to  that. 

"You  addressed  the  daughter,  I  obeeryed,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  as  Mrs.  Granger." 

"  £dith  Skewt<m,  Sir,"  returned  the  Mtqor,  ett^ping  short  t^inin,  and 
punching  a  mark  in  the  ground  with  his  cane,  to  rq)Tesent  b^,  "  married 
(at  dgfateen)  Gru^r  of  Ours ;"  whom  the  Major  indicated  by  another 
punch-  "  Granger,  Sir,"  said  the  Mqor,  tapping  the  last  ideal  pcatrait, 
and  rolling  his  head,  emphatically,  "was  Colonel  of  Ouis;  a  de-vilish 
handsome  fellow,  Sir,  of  forty-one.  He  died.  Sir,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  marriage."  The  Maiar  ran  the  repreaentative  of  the  deceased  Granger 
through  aai  through  the  body  with  his  walking-stick,  and  went  on  again, 
carrying  his  stick  over  bis  shoulder. 

"  How  long  is  this  ago  P"  asked  Mr.  Dombey,  making  another  halt. 

"  EdiUt  Granger,  Sir,"  replied  the  Major,  shutting  one  eye.  putting  his 
head  on  one  aide,  passing  his  cane  into  his  left  hand,  and  smoothing 
his  shirt-frill  with  his  right,  "  is,  at  this  present  time,  not  quite  thir^. 
And,  damme,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  shouldering  his  stick  <mce  more,  and 
waking  on  again,  "  she 's  a  peerless  woman  1" 

"  Was  there  any  family?  "  asked  Mr.  Dombey  presently. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor.     "  There  was  a  boy." 

Mr.  Dombey'fl  eyes  sought  the  ground,  and  a  shade  same  over  his  face. 

"  Who  was  drowned.  Sir,"  pursued  the  Mc^or,  "  whwi  a  ehild  of  fimr 
or  five  years  old." 
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"  Indeed  F"  raid  Mr.  Dcnbey,  rauin^  hia  liead. 

"  Bj  the  upeetting  of  a  boat  in  iriuch  hia  waiae  bad  no  boBiDeu  to 
liare  pot  faiiB,  raid  Ibe  Mi^.  "  That  '■  Ua  ]ustoiy.  Edith  Grangra  is 
Edith  Gntngtr  atill;  bntiftooghold  Joey  B.,BiT,  were  alittle  younger  and 
a  little  ridiar,  the  name  of  that  immortal  psragon  shoold  be  Bagatoclc" 

The  If^or  heared  his  ahouldors,  and  his  cheeks,  and  lau^ied  more  like 
an  OTBT-fGd  MephistophdeB  than  ever,  aa  he  said  the  words. 

"  ftorided  the  hdy  made  no  objection,  I  siqipose  F"  said  Hr.  Dombey 
D(ddly. 

"  By  Gad,  Sir,"  raid  the  Major,  "  the  Bagstoclc  breed  bjk  not  acout' 
tamed  to  that  sort  of  obstacle.  Though  it  'a  true  enough  that  Edith 
m^ht  have  married  twen-ty  times,  but  for  bdng  proud.  Sir,  [MX>ud." 

Mr.  Dombey  seaned,  by  bis  hux,  to  think  no  worse  of  her  for  HtMt. 

"  It  'b  a  great  quality  uter  all,"  said  the  Uajor.  "  By  the  Lord,  it  'a  a 
hi^  ([uality  I  Domb^  1  You  are  proud  yourself,  and  your  fiieud.  Old 
Joe,  respects  you  for  it.  Sir." 

With  thia  tribute  to  the  character  of  his  ally,  which  seemed  to  be  wrang 
frona  Usa  by  tine  force  of  diCDmstances  and  the  irresistible  tendency  of 
their  conversation,  the  Mqor  dosed  the  subject,  and  gUded  into  a  general 
eipOKtimi  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  been  beloved  and  doted  on  by 
Bpten^d  women  and  brilliant  oeaturea. 

On  the  next  day  bnt  ate,  Hr.  Dombey  and  the  Mtqor  enoonntered  the 
honourable  Mrs.  akewton  and  her  daughter  in  the  Pump-room  i  on  the 
di^  after,  they  met  them  again  very  near  the  place  where  they  had  met 
them  fint.  After  meeting  them  thus,  three  or  fomf  times  in  all,  it  became 
a  point  of  mere  civility  to  old  acquaintances  that  the  MBJor  should  go 
there  one  evening.  Mr.  Dombey  had  not  originally  intended  to  pay 
visits,  bnt  on  the  Mqor  annooncing  this  intention,  he  said  be  would  imve 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him.  So  the  Mqjor  told  the  Native  to  ge 
-round  before  dinner,  and  say,  with  his  and  lb.  D(»abey's  complimeats, 
that  they  would  have  the  hononr  of  visiting  the  ladies  that  same  evening, 
if  the  ladies  were  alone.  In  answer  to  which  message,  the  Native 
brongfat  back  a  very  small  note  with  a  very  lai^  quantity  of  sctmt  about 
it,  indited  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton  to  Major  Bagstodc,  and 
briefly  saying,  "  You  are  a  shocking  bear  and  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to 
Jbrgive  ymi,  but  if  yon  are  very  good  indeed,"  which  was  underlined, 
"  yon  may  come.     Compliments  (in  which  Edith  unites)  to  Mr,  Dombey." 

Ihe  Hooonrable  Mrs.  Skewton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  OTai^;er,  resided 
while  at  Leamington,  in  lodgings  that  were  fashionable  enou^  and  dear 
^umgh,  but  rather  limited  in  point  of  space  and  ctaveniencea;  so  that  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  being  in  bed,  had  her  feet  in  the  window  and  her 
head  in  the  lire-place,  while  the  Hmxinrable  Mia.  Skewton's  maid  was 
quartered  in  a  closet  within  the  drawing-nxHn,  so  extremely  small,  that,  to 
avoid  developing  the  whole  of  ita  accommodations,  she  was  (^liged  to  writhe 
in  and  ont  irf  the  door  hke  a  beautiful  serpent.  Withers,  the  wan  page, 
aknt  out  of  the  house  immediatdy  under  the  tiles  at  a  ueighbonring 
nilk-diap;  and  the  wheeled  chair,  which  was  the  stone  of  that  young 
.Siqrpbns,  passed  the  night  in  a  shed  belonging  io  the  same  dairy,  where 
new'laid  e^s  were  produced  by  the  poultry  connected  with  the  establiah- 
ment,  who  roosted  on  a  l»t^eu  donkey-csrt,  persuaded,  to  all  appearance, 
that  it  grew  there,  and  was  a  apecies  of  tree. 
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Mr.  Bombey  and  the  Major  found  Mra.  Slcewton  arranged,  aa  Cleopatra, 
among  the  cushions  of  a  aofa :  very  airily  dresBed :  and  certainly  not 
reeembling  Shakspeare's  Cleopatra,  irhom  age  could  not  wither.  On  their 
way  Dp  stairs  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  harp,  but  it  had  ceased  on 
their  being  announced,  and  Edith  now  stood  beside  it  handsomer  and 
luughtier  than  ever.  It  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  lady'a 
beauty  that  it  appeared  to  vaunt  and  assert  itself  without  her  aid,  and 
against  hei  will.  She  knew  that  she  was  beautiful :  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  otherwise ;  but  she  seemed  with  her  own  pride  to  defy 
her  very  self. 

Whether  she  held  cbeap,  attractions  that  could  only  call  forth  admiration 
that  was  worthless  to  her,  or  whether  she  designed  to  render  than  more 
precious  to  admirers  by  this  usage  of  than,  those  to  whom  they  were 
precious  seldom  paosed  to  consider. 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Ghranger,*^ said  Mr.  Dombey,  advanciug  a  step  towards 
her,  "we  are  not  the  cause  of  your  ceasing  to  play  f" 

"  Fou?  oh  no  1" 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  on,  then,  my  dearest  Edith  P"  said  Cleoptfra. 

"  I  left  off  as  I  b^^ — of  my  own  fancy." 

The  exquisite  indSierence  of  her  manner  in  saving  this :  an  indifference 
quite  removed  &om  dullness  or  insensibility,  for  it  was  pointed  with  proud 
purpose:  was  well  set  off  by  the  carelessness  with  which  she  drew  her  hand 
across  the  strings,  and  came  from  that  part  of  the  room. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dombey,"  said  her  languishing  mother,  playing 
with  a  hand-screoi,  "that  occasionally  my  dearest  Edith  and  myaeu 
actually  almost  differ — " 

"  Xot  quite,  sometimes,  MamaP"  said  Edith. 

"Oh  never  quite,  my  darling  I  Pie,  fie,  it  would  break  my  beatt," 
returned  her  mother,  making  a  faint  attempt  to  pat  her  with  the  acreeni 
which  Edith  made  no  movement  to  meet, " — about  these  cold  eonventi(mal- 
ities  of  manner  that  are  observed  in  little  things  F  Why  are  we  not  mon 
natural  I  Dear  me  I  With  all  those  yearnings,  and  guuiin^,  and  impol- 
sive  throbbings  that  we  have  implanted  in  our  souls,  and  which  are  so  very 
charming,  why  are  we  not  more  natoral  F" 

Mr.  Dombey  said  it  was  very  true,  veiy  true. 

"  We  could  be  more  natural  I  suppose  if  we  tried  F"  said  iia,  Skewt<ni. 

Mr.  Dombey  thou^t  it  possible. 

"  Devil  a  bit,  Ma'am,"  said  the  MqoT.  "  We  could'nt  afford  it.  TJuleas 
the  world  was  peopled  with  J.  B.'a — ^tough  and  blunt  old  Joes,  Ma'am, 
plain  red  herrings  with  hard  roes,  Sir — we  couldn't  afford  it.    It  wouldn't 

"  Tou  naughty  Infidel,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  be  mute." 
"Cleopatra  commands,"  returned  the  M^or,  kissing  his  hand,  "and 
Antcniy  Bagstock  obeys." 

"  T^e  man  has  no  sen^veuess,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  crudly  holding  np 
the  hand-screen  so  as  to  shut  the  Major  out.  "Xo  sympatiiy,  And 
what  do  we  live  for  but  sympathy  I  What  else  is  bo  extremely  cjunning  I 
Without  that  gleam  of  sunshine  on  our  odd  cold  earth,"  said  JSia, 
Skewton,  arranging  her  laoe  tucker,  and  complacently  observing  the  effect 
of  her  bare  lean  arm,  looking  upward  from  the  wrist,  "how  could  we  possibly 
bear  it  F    In  diort^  obdurate  man  I "  glancing  at  the  Mqjor,  lotuid  the 
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screen,  "  I  would  bare  my  woild  alt  heart ;  and  Faith  ie  so  exceseifely 
channing,  that  t  won't  allow  you  to  distuib  it,  do  yon  bear  ?  " 

The  Uqjor  replied  that  it  was  hard  in  Clecniatni  to  require  the  world 
to  be  all  heart.  Hud  yet  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  hearts  ^  alt  the  world  i 
which  obliged  Cleopatra  to  renmid  him  tliat  flatttoy  was  insupportable  to 
her,  and  that  if  he  had  the  boldness  to  address  her  ia  ttiat  strain  any  mcoe, 
she  would  positirety  send  him  home. 

Withers  the  Wan,  at  this  p<uiod,  handing  round  the  tea,  Hr.  Bombey 
again  addressed  himself  to  Edith. 

"Theteisuot  much  compuiy  here,  it  would  seem  F"  sud  Ur.  Dombeyi 
in  his  own  portentous  geutumanly  way. 

"  T  believe  not.    We  see  none. ' 

"  Why  really,"  observed  Mrs.  Skewtou  from  her  couch,  "  there  are  no 
people  here  just  now  with  whom  we  care  to  aosodate." 

"  They  have  not  enough  heart,"  said  Edith,  with  a  smile.  The  very 
twilight  of  a  smite  :  so  singularly  were  its  light  and  darkness  blended. 

"  My  dearest  Edith  rallies  me,  you  see  !  "  said  her  mother  shying  her 
bead :   which  shook  a  little  of  itself  aometimes,  as  if  the  paliw  twinlded 
now  and  then  in  opposition  to  the  diamonds.     "  Widced  one  1 ' 
.    "  Yon  have  been  hen  before,  if  I  am  not  miatakenf"  said  Hr.  Dombey. 
Still  to  Edith. 

"  Oh,  several  dmee.    I  tbink  we  have  been  everywhere." 

"  A.  beautiful  oountn  I " 

"  I  suppose  it  Is,     Everybody  says  so." 

"Toui  cousin  lE'eenix  raves  ^at  it  Edith,"  interposed  bet  motbei 
from  her  couch. 

The  daughter  slightly  turned  hei  graceful  head,  and  raising  hex  eyebnnn 
by  a  hair's-breadth  as  if  her  cousin  Feenix  were  of  all  the  mortal  wwld 
the  least  to  be  regarded,  turned  her  t^es  again  towards  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  my  good  taste,  that  I  am  tired  of  the  ndgb- 
bourhood,"  she  said. 

"Tou  have  almost  reason  to  be.  Madam,"  he  replied,  glancing  at  a 
variety  of  landsc^ie  drawings,  of  which  he  had  already  recognised  several 
as  rqiresenting  neighboniing  pomts  of  view,  and  which  were  strewn 
abundantly  about  the  ro(»n,  "  if  these  beautiAil  productiona  are  frx>m 
your  hand." 

She  gave  him  no  reply,  but  sat  in  a  disdainful  l>eauty,  quite  amoEJng. 

"  Have  they  that  mterest  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey.    "  Are  they  yours  f  '* 


"  And  sing  t " 

"Tes." 

She  answered  all  these  questions  with  a  strange  rductance ;  and  with  that 
remarlukble  tur  of  opposition  to  herself,  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  her 
beauty.  Yet  she  was  not  eml»rrassed,  but  wholly  self-possessed.  Neither 
did  she  seem  to  wish  to  avoid  the  conversatiou,  for  she  addreaaed  faer  face, 
and — so  far  as  she  could — her  manner  also,  to  him;  and  continued  to  do 
so,  when  he  was  silent. 
.  "  You  have  many  reeources  against  weariness  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
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"Whatever  their  effidency  may  he,"  she  returned,  "you  knon'  them 
all  now.    I  hare  no  moiB." 

"  May  I  hope  to  piDve  them  all  P  "  said  Mr.  I>OD^>ey,with  soleian  gal* 
lontiy,  laying  down  a  dmring  be  had  held,  and  motioniug  towards  the  harp. 

"  Oh  certainly  1    If  you  desire  it  I " 

Ste  rose  as  she  spcdce,  and  crossing  by  her  mother's  couch,  and  direct- 
ing a  stately  look  towards  her,  which  was  instantaneous  in  its  dnration, 
but  inclusive  (if  ai^  one  had  seen  it)  of  a  multitude  of  expressions,  among 
which  that  of  the  twilight  smile,  witiiout  the  smile  itself,  overshadowed  all 
the  rest,  wf  nt  out  of  the  room. 

The  M^or,  who  was  quite  forgiven  by  this  time,  had  wheeled  a  litUe 
table  up  to  Cleopatra,  and  wns  sitting  down  to  play  picquet  with  her. 
Mr.  Sombey,  uot  knowing  the  gcme,  sat  down  to  watcJi  tfaem  for  his 
edification  until  Edith  should  return. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  some  music,  Mr,  Dombey,  I  hopeP"  said 
Cleopatra. 
'    "  Mrs.  Granger  has  been  kind  enoaghto  promise  so,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Ah !  That's  vei^  nice.     Do  you  propose.  Major?" 
No  Ma'am,"  said  the  Mt^r.     "Couldn't  do  it." 

"  You 're  a  barbarous  being,"  replied  the  lady,  "and  my  band's  dertroynl. 
You  are  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Dombey  7" 

"  Eminently  so,"  was  Mr.  Dombey's  answer. 

"  Yes.  It 's  very  nice,"  said  Cleopatra  looking  at  her  cards.  "  So  much 
heart  in  it — undeveloped  recollections  of  a  previous  state  of  existence — And 
ail  that — which  is  so  truly  charming.  Do  you  know,"  Mmpered  Cleopatra, 
reversing  the  knave  of  dubs,  who  had  come  into  her  game  with  his  heels 
uppermost,  "  that  if  anything  c<nild  tempt  me  to  put  a  period  to  my  life, 
it  would  be  curiosity  to  lind  out  what  it 's  all  about,  and  what  it  means ; 
there  are  so  many  proroking  mysteries,  really,  that  are  bidden  from  us. 
iiajor,  you  to  play )" 

The  M^or  played ;  and  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  on  for  his  instruction, 
would  soon  have  been  in  a  state  of  dire  confuaion,  but  that  he  gave  no 
attention  to  the  game  whatever,  and  sat  wondering  instead  when  Edith 
wonid  come  back. 

She  came  at  last,  nd  sat  down  to  her  harp,  and  Mr.  Dombey  rose  and 
stood  beside  her,  listening.  He  had  little  taste  for  music,  and  no  know- 
ledge of  ^e  strain  she  played,  but  he  saw  her  bending  over  it,  and  perhaps 
he  heard  among  the  souuding  strings  some  distant  muaio  of  his  own,  tMt 
tamed  the  monster  of  the  iron  road,  and  made  it  less  inexorable. 

Cleopatra  had  a  sharp  eye,  verily,  at  picquet.  It  glistened  like  a  bird's, 
and  did  not  Six  itself  upon  the  game,  but  pierced  the  room  from  end  to  end, 
and  gleamed  on  harp,  performer,  listener,  everything. 

Wheu  the  haughty  beauty  bad  concluded,  she  arose,  and  receiving  Mr. 
Domb^'s  thanks  and  oonqiUments  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  before, 
vent  with  soarody  any  pause,  to  the  piano,  and  began  there. 

Edith  GTanger,  ai^  song  but  that  I  Edith  Granger,  you  are  very  hand- 
>ome,  and  yonr  touch  iqion  the  k^  u  l»miant,  aod  yonr  voice  is  deep 
and  rich;  bnt  not  the  air  that  his  n^(lected  daughter  sang  to  bis 
dead  son! 

Alas  he  knows  it  not ;  and  if  he  did,  what  air  of  bets  would  stir  him, 
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.  rigid  man  !  Sleep,  loaely  Florence,  sleep  I  Peace  in  thy  dieams,  although 
tte  night  hw  turned  diirlc,  and  the  clouds  aie  gathering,  and  threaten  U> 
discharge  themselves  in  hail ! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

A  TEIFLE    Of  MANAOEMBNT   BT   MB.  CARKKR  THE   MANAQEK. 

Ma.  Cabk£b  the  Manager  sat  at  his  desk,  smooth  and  aoiD,  as  nsua], 
reading  those  letters  which  were  reseiTed  for  him  to  open,  backing  them 
ocGsaionally  with  such  memoranda  and  references  as  then  bosiness  purport 
required,  and  parcelling  them  out  into  little  heaps  for  distribution  through 
the  several  departments  of  the  House,  The  post  bad  come  in  hoaiy  that 
morning,  and  Ms.  Corker  the  Manager  bad  a  good  deal  to  do. 

The  general  action  of  a  man  so  engaged— pausing  to  look  over  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  dealing  them  round  in  various  portions,  taldnp  up 
;&flOtl^  bundle  and  examining  its  contents  with  knitted  brows  and  pursed- 
out  lips — dealing',  and  sorting,  and  pondering  by  turns — would  easil;^ 
suggest  some  whimsical  resemblance  to  a  player  at  cards.  The  faee  of 
Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  was  in  good  keeping  with  SQch  a  Csncy.  It  'was 
the  face  of  a  man  who  studied  his  play,  warily :  who  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  game :  who  registered  the  carib 
in  his  mind  as  they  fell  about  him,  knew  exactly  what  was  on  them,  what 
they  missed,  and  what  they  made :  who  whs  crafty  to  find  out  what  the 
other  players  held,  and  who  never  betrayed  his  own  hand. 

The  letters  were  in  various  languages,  but  Mr.  Carker  the  MmagQT 
read  them  all.  If  there  had  been  anything  in  the  offioea  of  Dombey  and 
Son  that  he  could  aol  read,  tfaer»  would  have  been  a  card  wanting  in  'the 
-pack.  He  read  almost  at  a  glance,  and  made  c(»nbinations  of  one  ItAter 
with  aiiother  and  one  business  with  another  as  he  went  oo,  adding  new 
matter  to  the  heaps — much  as  a  man  would  know  the  cttfds  at  sight, 
.and  work  out  their  combinations  in  his  mind  after  th^  were  taiaed. 
Something.too  deep  for  a  partner,  and  much  too  deep  for  an  adversarr, 
Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  sat  in  the  rays  oi  the  bus  that  came  daivn 
alanting  on  him  through  the  skylight,  playing  his  game  alone. 

And  although  it  is  not  among  the  instincts  wild  or  domestic  of  the  cat 
tiftte  to  play  at  cards,  feline  from  sole  to  crown  was  Mr.  Carker  the 
Manager,  as  he  basked  in  the  strip  of  summer-light  and  warmth  tha^ 
shone  upon  his  table  and  the  ground  as  if  they  were  a  crooked  dial- 
[idate,  and  himself  the  imly  figure  on  it.  "With  hair  and  whukrars  deficient 
m  colonr  at  bQ  times,  but  feebler  than  common  in  the  rich  sunshine,  and 
more  like  the  coat  of  a  sandy  twtoisa-ehell  cat ;  with  long  nails,  nicely 
pared  and  sharpened;  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  any  specie  of  dirt, 
which  made  him  pause  sometimes  and  wat^  the  {ailing  motes  of  dust, 
and  rub  than  off  his  smooth  white  band  or  glossy  linen:  Mr.  Carker  the 
SfiBager,  sly  of  manner,  sharp  of  tooth,  aoft  of  foat,watcbM  of  ^e,  oily  of 
tongae,  cruel  of  heart,  nice  of  habit,  sat  with  a  dainty  etedfutnesB  and 
fMtieBoe  at  his  work,  as  if  he  were  waiting  at  a  mouse's  hde. 

At  Ip^ith  the  letters  were  diqioaed  of^  excepting  obs  whidi  h»  resorved 
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for  a  paiticuUr  audience.     Having  locked  the  more  confidential  cor- 
respondence in  a  drawer,  Mr.  Carlter  the  Manager  tang  hie  bell. 

"  Why  do  you  answer  it  ?"  was  hia  reception  of  his  brother. 

"  Tbe  meisenger  ib  out,  and  I  am  the  next."  was  the  eubmiasire  reply. 

•*  Ton  «re  Uie  nent  1"  mattered  the  Manager.  *'  Tea !  Creditable  to 
Bie!    Thaw  I" 

FuntiBg  to  tlie  lieaps  of  opeoei  letters,  he  turned  dladunfully  away,  in 
his  elbow'-chair,  and  brote  the  seal  of  that  one  which  he  held  in  his  l^d. 

"  I  am  ion;  to  trouble  you,  James,"  said  the  brother,  gathoring  them 
np,  "but " 

"  Oh  1  Ton  have  something  to  say.     I  Icnew  that.     Well  ?" 

Mr.  Carlter  the  Manager  Sid  not  raise  hia  eyes  or  tnm  them  on  his 
brother,  but  kept  them  on  hia  letter,  though  without  opening  it. 

"  Well?"  he  repeated  i^arply. 

"  I  am  imeaay  about  Harriet." 

"  Harriet  who  ?  what  Harriet  P  I  Icnow  nobody  of  that  name." 

"  She  is  not  well,  and  has  changed  very  much  of  late." 

"  She  changed  very  much,  a  great  many  years  ago,"  replied  the  Manager ; 
"  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

"  I  think  if-  you  would  hear  me — " 

"Why  should  I  hear  yon,  Brother  John?"  returned  the  Manager, 
laying  a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  those  two  words,  and  throwing  up  his  head, 
but  not  lifting  his  eyes.  "  I  tell  you,  Harriet  Carker  made  her  choice 
nuwy  years  ago  between  her  two  brothers.  She  may  repent  it,  but  she 
must  aMde  by  it." 

"  Don't  mistake  me.  I  do  not  say  she  doet  repent  it.  It  would  be 
bbok  ii^jatitade  in  me  to  hint  at  such  a  thing, '  returned  the  other. 
"  Though  believe  me,  Jame«,  I  am  as  atxrry  for  her  aacrifioe  as  yon." 

"  As  I  f"  exclaimed  the  Manager.    "  As  I P" 

"  As  sony  for  her  choice — for  what  you  call  h^  choice — as  you  are 
at^ry  at  it,"  said  the  Junior. 

"  Angry?"  repeated  the  other,  with  a  wide  show  of  his  teeth. 
•     "  Dispteased.    Whatever  word  you  like  best.    You  know  my  meaning. 
•There  is  no  ofienoe  in  my  intention." 

"  There  is  ofFeuoe  in  eveiything  you  do,"  replied  his  brother,  glancing 
at  him  with  a  sudden  scowl,  which  in  a  moment  gave  place  to  a  wider 
smile  than  the  last.    "  Carry  those  papers  away,  if  you  please.    lombnsy." 

His  politeness  was  so  much  more  cutting  than  hia  wrath,  that  the 
Junior  went  to  the  door.    But  stopping  at  it,  and  looking  round,  he  said : 

"  When  Harriet  tried  in  vain  to  plead  for  me  with  you,  on  your  first 
just  indignation,  and  my  first  disgrace ;  and  when  ^e  left  you,  James,  to 
follow  my  brokm  fortunes,  and  devote  herself,  in  her  mistaken  affection, 
to  a  ruined  brother,  because  without  her  he  had  no  one,  and  was  lost ;  she 
was  young  and  pretty.  I  think  if  you  could  see  her  now — if  you  would 
go  and  see  her — she  would  move  your  admiration  and  compassion." 

The  Manager  inclined  his  head,  and  showed  his  teeth,  as  who  should 
My,  in  answer  to  some  cardesa  small-talk,  "  Dear  me  1  Is  that  the  case  t" 
but  said  never  a  word. 

"  We  tboi^ht  in  those  days :  you  and  I  both :  that  she  would  monj 
yonng,  and  lead  a  h^i^  and  light-hearted  bfe,"  pnrsned  the  other.   "On 
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if  yon  knew  Iioi*  cheerfully  she  cast  thoae  hopes  away ;  how  cheorfblly 
she  has  gone  forward  on  the  path  she  took,  and  never  once  looked  back; 
you  never  could  say  again  that  her  name  was  Btraoge  iuyonr  eare.  Never  1" 

Again  the  Manager  inclined  his  head,  and  showed  hu  teeth,  and  seemed 
to  say,  "  Bemarkable  indeed  I  You  quite  surprise  me  1"  And  again  he 
uttered  never  a  word. 

"  May  I  go  on  ?"  said  John  Carker,  mildly. 

"  On  your  way  ?"  replied  his  smiling  brother.  "  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness." 

John  Carker,  with  a  sigh,  was  passing  slowly  out  at  the  door,  when  his 
brother's  voice  detained  him  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 

"  If  she  has  gone,  and  goes,  her  own  way  cheerfully,"  he  said,  throwing 
the  still  unfolded  letter  on  his  desk,  and  putting  his  hands  firmly  in  hia 
pockets,  "yon  may  tell  her  that  I  go  as  cheerfolly  on  mine.  If  she  has 
never  once  looked  back,  yon  may  tdl  her  thal'3  have,  sometimes,  to  recal 
her  taking  put  with  yon,  and  that  my  resolution  is  no  easier  to  wear 
away ;"  he  smiled  very  sweetly  here ;  "  than  marble," 

"  I  tell  her  nothing  of  you.  We  never  nieak  about  you.  Once  a 
year,  on  your  birthday,  Harriet  says  always,  '  Let  ns  remember  James  by 
name,  and  wish  him  happy,'  but  we  say  no  more." 

"  Tell  it  then,  if  you  please,"  returned  the  other,  "to  yourself.  Tou 
Gui't  repeat  it  too  often,  as  a  lesson  to  you  to  avoid  the  sutiject  in  speak- 
ing to  me,  I  know  no  Harriet  Corker.  There  is  no  such  person.  T<m 
may  have  a  sister ;  make  much  of  her.    I  have  none," 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  took  up  the  letter  again,  and  waved  it  with  a 
smile  of  mock  courtesy  towards  the  door.  Unfolding  it  as  his  brother 
withdrew,  and  looking  darkly  after  him  as  he  left  the  room,  he  onoe  more 
tamed  round  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  applied  himself  to  a  diligent  penUal 
of  its  contents. 

It  was  in  the  writing  of  his  great  chief,  Mr.  Domb^,  and  dated  Irom 
Leamington.  Though  he  was  a  qnick  reader  of  all  other  letters,  Mr.  Carker 
read  this  slowly :  weighing  the  words  as  he  went,  and  bringing  every  tooth 
in  his  head  to  bear  upon  them.  When  be  had  read  it  through  once, 
lie  turned  it  over  again,  and  picked  out  these  passages.  '  I  find  mysdf 
benefited  by  the  change,  and  am  not  yet  inclined  to  name  any  time  for  my 
return.'  '  I  wish,  Carker,  you  would  arrange  to  oome  down  onoe  and  see 
me  here,  and  let  me  know  how  things  are  going  on,  in  person.'  '  I  omitted 
to  speak  to  you  about  young  Gay.  If  not  gone  per  Son  and  Heir,  or  if 
Son  and  Heir  still  lying  in  the  IJocks,  appoint  some  other  young  man  and 
keep  him  in  the  city  for  the  present.  I  am  not  decided.'  "  Now  that 's 
unfortunate  I "  said  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  expanding  his  mouth,  as  if 
it  were  made  of  India  Rubber :  "  for  he  'a  far  away  I " 

Still  that  passage,  which  was  in  a  postscript,  attracted  his  attention  and 
his  teeth,  once  more. 

"  I  think,"  he  sud,  "  my  good  inend  Captain  Cuttle  mentioned  some- 
thing about  being  towed  along  in  the  wake  of  that  day.  What  a  pity  he 's 
so  for  away  I  " 

He  refolded  the  letter,  and  was  sitting  trifling  with  it,  standing  it  long- 
wise and  broad-wise  on  his  table,  and  turning  it  over  and  over  on  all  sides 
— doing  pret^  much  the  same  tlung  perhaps,  by  its  contents — ^when 
Mr.  Perch  the  messcDger  knocked  softlf  at  the  door,  and  coming  in  on 
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tiptoe,  bending  hn  body  «t  everj  at^  u  if  it  were  the  delight  of  fala  life  t« 
bov,  laid  some  papen  on  the  table. 

'  "Wonld  yon  please  to  be  engaged  Sir  F  "  aaked  Hr.  Ferdi,  rublHiig  his 
handfl,  and  defenntially  putting  hia  bead  on  one  side,  liJie  a  man  wiu)  felt 
be  bad  no  business  to  hud  it  up  in  bubIl  a  preseoee,  and  would  keep  it  as 
much  out  of  the  way  aa  possible. 

"Who  wonts  me?" 

"Why  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  in  a  soft  voice,  "really  nobody.  Sir,  to 
speak  of  at  present.  Mr.  Oills  the  Ship's  Instrument-maker  Sir,  has 
looked  Wi.aboDt  a  little  mattor  of  payment,  be  saysi  but  I  mentionJed  to 
faim,  Sir,  that  yon  was  engaged  »meal  Aaaa ;  several  deqi." 

Mr.  Perdi  oonghed  onoe  bdnnd  bis  baod,  and  waited  for  Eurtber  orders. 

"Anybody  elseP" 

"Wdl  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  "I  wouldn't  of  my  own  self  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning,  Sir,  that  there  was  anybody  else^  but  that  saate 
yoong  lad  lii&t  was  here  yesterday  Sir,  and  last  week,  has  been  banging 
about  the  place;  and  !t  lodu  Sir,"  added  Mr.  Perch,  stopping  to  shut'the 
door, "  dreodfhl  unbasioGss-like  to  see  him  whistUng  to  titc  sparrows  down 
the  eonrt,  and  nuddng  of  'em  answer  him." 

"You  said  he  wanted  somethiug  to  do,  didn't  yoa  Perdi?"  aaked 
ill.  OarVer,  leaning  bttc^  in  lus  chair  and  looking  at  Uiat  offioar. 
'  "  Why  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pendi,  oonghing  behind  his  hand  again,  "  his  < 
e>:ptession  eralainiy  were  that  he  was  in  wants  c^  a  sitiwation,  and  that  he 
considered  something  mi^t  be  done  for  him  about  the  Docks,  being  used 
to  tiding  with  a  rod  and  line  -.  but — "  Mi.  Pendi  shook  his  head  verj' 
dnbionsly  indeed. 

"  Wfa«t  does  be  say  when  he  comes  f  "  asked  Mr,  Csrker. 

"  btiteed  Sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Perdi,  coughing  another  cough  behind  his  hand, 
which  was  always  his  resource  as  an  expression  of  humility  when  nothing 
else  occurred  to  him,  "  his  observation  generally  air  that  he  would  humbly 
wish  to  see  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  that  he  wants  to  earn  a  livii^.  But 
^OQ  see.  Sir,"  added  Perch,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  turning, 
u)  the  inviolaWe  nature  of  his  confidence,  to  give  the  door  a  thrust  with 
hia  hand  and  knee,  as  if  that  would  shut  it  any  more  when  it  was  shut 
already,  "it's  hardly  to  be  bore  Sir  that  a  common  lad  like  that  should 
oome  a  prowling  here,  and  saying  that  his  mother  nursed  our  House's 
yoong  gentleman,  and  that  he  hopes  onr  House  vrill  give  him  a  duince  on 
that  account.  I  am  sure  Sir,"  observ1^d  Mr.  Perch,  "that  althoogh 
Mrs.  Perch  was  at  that  time  nursing  as  thriving  a  little  girl  Sir  as  we  've 
ever  took  the  liberty  of  ndding  to  our  family,  I  wouldn't  have  made  so  free 
as  drop  a  hint  <tf  her  being  capftble  of  imparting  nounshment,  not  if  it  wa» 
ever  so ! " 

Mr.  Carker  grinned  at  him  like  a  shark,  but  in  an  absent  thonghtfiil 
manner. 

■  "  Whether,"  submitted  Mr.  Perch,  after  a  short  silence,  and  another 
cou^  "  it  mightn't,  be  best  for  me  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  was  seen  h«e : 
anymore  he  would  be  given  into  custody ;  and  to  keep  to  it!  "With 
reqtect  to  bodily  fear,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  "  I  m  so  timid,  myself,  by  nature 
Sir,  and  mj  nerves  is  so  unstmng  by  Mrs.  Perdi's  state,  tuit  I  could  take 
my  affidavit  easy." 
"  Let  me  see  thit  Mknr,  Perdi,"  said  Hr.  Carker.    "  Bring  him  in !  " 
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"  Tm  Sir.  Begging  your  pardon  Sir,"  said  Mr.  P^eh,  hesitaling  at 
the  door,  "  he  's  rough  Sir,  in  appearance." 

"  Never  mind.  If  he  'a  there,  bring  him  in.  I  'U  see  Mr.  GiUa  directly. 
Ask  him  to  wait  I  " 

Mr.  Perch  hawed ;  and  ahmttiug  the  door  w  preciBely  sod  carefully  as 
if  he  were  not  coming  back  for  a  w«elc,  weot  on  hia  quest  among  the 
sparrows  in  the  court.  While  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Caixer  assumed  his 
favonrita  attitude  before  the  fire-place,  and  stood  looking  at  the  door ;  iire- 
aenling,  with  his  under  lip  tncked  into  the  smile  that  dmwed  his  whiJe 
row  of  upper  teeth,  a  singularly  crouching  ajipesranoe. 

The  messenger  was  not  long  in  returning,  followed  by  a  pair  of  heavy 
boots  that  ceme  bumping  along  the  passage  like  boxes.  With  the  uncere- 
monious words  "  Come  along  with  you  I  " — a  very  unusuaj  form  of  intro- 
duction from  his  hps — Mr.  Perch  then  ushered  into  the  presence  a  strong- 
built  lad  of  fifteen,  with  a  round  red  face,  a  touud  sleek  head,  round  blade 
eyes,  round  limbs,  and  round  body,  who,  to  carry  out  the  general  rotundity  of 
lua  appearance,  bad  a  round  hat  in  his  hand,  without  a  particle  of  brim  to  it. 

Obedient  to  a  nod  from  Mr.  Carker,  Perch  had  no  sooner  confronted  the 
visitor  with  that  gentleman  than  he  withdrew.  The  moment  they  were 
fitoe  to  fane  alone,  Mi.  Carker,  without  a  word  of  pr^wration,  took  him  by 
the  throat,  and  shook  him  untd  Ids  head  seemed  loose  upon  his  shouMsrs. 

The  boy,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  astotushment  eouhl  not  help  stating 
wildly  at  the  gentleman  with  so  many  white  teeth  who  was  choking  him, 
and  at  the  office  walls,  as  though  determined,  if  he  were  choked,  thai  his 
last  look  should  be  at  the  mysteries  for  his  iutnision  into  which  he  was 
paying  such  a  severe  penalty,  at  last  contrived  to  utter — 

"  Come  Sir  1     You  let  me  alone,  will  you  !  " 

"  Let  you  alone !"  said  Mr.  Carker.  "What!  I  have  got  you,  have  I?" 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  tightly  too.  "  Yuu  dog,"  aaul  Mr.  Carker, 
through  his  set  jaws,  "  I  '11  strangle  you  1 " 

Biter  whimpca^,  would  he  though?  oh  no  he  wouldn't — and  what  ffas 
be  doing  of--«nd  why  didn't  he  strangle  somebody  of  his  own  size  and 
not  Aim  .■  but  Biler  was  quelled  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  reoep- 
tioa,  and,  as  his  head  became  st^ionary,  and  he  lo^ed  the  gentleman  m 
the  face,  or  rather  in  the  teeth,  and  saw  him  snarling  at  him,  he  so  for 
foi^t  his  maidtood  as  to  ay. 

"  I  haven't  d(me  nothing  to  you  Sir,"  said  Biler,  otherwise  Bob,  other- 
wise Grinder,  and  always  ToocUe. 

"  Yon  young  soouudrel  I  "  replied  Mr.  Carker,  slowly  releasing  him,  and 
moving  back  a  step  into  his  favourite  position,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
daring  to  come  here  F  " 

"  r  didn't  mean  no  harm  Sir,",  whimpered  Kob,  putting  one  hand  to  hia 
throat,  and  the  knuckles  of  the  other  to  his  eyes.  "  I  '11  never  come  again 
Sir.    I  only  wanted  work." 

"  Work,  yoong  Cain  that  you  are  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Carker,  eiyemg  him 
narrowly.     "  An  t  you  the  idlest  v^^bood  in  London?  " 

The  impeachment,  while  it  much  aSected  Mr.  Toodle  Junior,  attached  to 
his  chuacter  so  justly,  that  he  could  not  say  a  wofd  in  denial.  He  stood 
looking  at  the  gentleman,  therefore,  ^ith  a  frightened,  self- convicted,  and 
remorseful  air.  As  to  his  looking  at  him,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  wasfaa- 
einated  by  Mr.  Carker  and  nev^  took  his  round  ^ei  off  him  for  an  instant. 
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"  Ait't  you  a  thief?"  said  Mr,  Caiker,  irith  his  hands  bejiind  him  in  his 
pockets. 

"No  Sir,"  plesdedHob. 
"  You  are  I ''  said  Hr.  Carker. 

"  I  an't  indeed  Sir,"  whimpered  Bob.  "  I  nerer  did  sudi  a  thing  as 
thieve  Sir,  if  yon  '11  believe  me.  I  Imow  I  're  been  a  going  wrong  Sir, 
ever  since  I  took  to  bird-catching  and  walkii^-matchiiig.  I'm  sure  a 
core  might  think,"  said  Mr.  Toodle  Junior,  with  a  borst  of  penitence, 
"  that  ainging  birds  was  innocent  company,  but  nobody  knows  what  harm 
is  is  them  little  creetnrs  and  what  tbey  brings  you  down  to." 

They  seemed  to  have  brought  him  down  to  a  v^veteen  jacket  and  trousers 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  a  particularly  small  red  waistcoat  like  a 
gorget,  sn  interval  of  blue  check,  and  the  bat  before  mentioned. 

"  I  aa't  been  home  twenty  times  sinoe  them  birds  got  their  will  of  me," 
said  Rob,  "  and  that 's  tea  mouths.  How  can  I  go  home  when  every- 
body 's  miserable  to  see  me  1  I  wonder,"  said  Biler,  blubbering  ontngbt, 
and  smearing  his  eyes  with  his  ooat-cnff,  "that  Ihavm'tbeenanddrownded 
myself  over  and  over  ^;ain." 

Alt  of  which,  including  his  expressi<»i  of  surprise  at  not  having  achieved 
this  last  scarce  performance,  the  boy  said,  just  as  if  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Carker 
drew  it  out  of  him,  and  he  had  no  power  of  oonoealing  anything  with  that 
batt^  of  attraction  in  fuU  play. 

"  You  're  a  nice  young  gnttleman  t  "  said  Mr.  Csrker,  shaking  his  head 
at  him.     "  There 's  hemp-seed  sown  for  ytm,  my  fine  fellow  I  " 

"  I'm  sure  Sir,"  returned  the  wretched  Biler,  blubbering  agiun,  and 
again  having  reoonrse  to  his  coat  cnff :  "  I  shouldn't  care,  sometmMS,  if  it 
waa  Krowed  too.  Hy  misfortunes  all  be^pm  in  wagging.  Sir;  but  what 
could  I  do,  exceptin'  wag  F " 

"  Excepting  what  F  "  said  Mr.  Carker. 
"  Wag,  Sir,     Wagging  from  sdMx^" 

"  Do  you  mean  pretending  to  go  there,  and  not  going?  "  said  Mr.  Caiktr. 

"  Yea,  Sir,  that  s  watfging.  Sir,"  returned  the  quondam  Grinder,  mu^ 

affected.     I  was  chivied  through  the  streets,  Sir,  when  I  went  there,  and 

pounded  when  I  got  there.    So  I  wagged,  and  hid  myself,  and  that 

b^an  it." 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  taking  him  by  the  throat 
again,  holding  him  out  at  arm's-length,  and  surveying  him  in  ulenoe  for 
smne  moments,  "  that  you  want  a  place,  do  yon  F  " 
"  I  should  be  thankful  to  be  tried.  Sir,"  returned  Toodle  Junior,  faintly, 
Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  pushed  him  backward  into  a  oomer — the  boy 
submittiDg  quietly,  hardly  Tentoring  to  breathe,  and  never  once  roaoviug 
his  eje*  from  his  face — and  rang  the  bdl. 
"  Tell  Mr.  Gills  to  come  here," 

Mr.  Perch  was  too  deferential  to  express  surprise  or  recf^ition  of  the 
figure  in  the  oomer :  and  Unde  Sol  appeared  immediately. 

"  Mr.  Gills  1 "  said  Carker,  with  a  smile, "  sit  down.  How  do  yon  do  t 
Yon  continue  to  ei^ov  your  health,  I  hope  F  " 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,'  returned  Uncle  Sd,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
handing  over  some  notes  as  he  spoke.    "  Nothmg  ails  mc  in  body  but  old 
s^.     Twenty-five,  Sir. 
"Yon  are  as  punctual  and  exact,  Hr.  Gills,"  refilied  the  smiling 
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Manager,  taking  a  piqter  from  one  of  his  many  drawers,  and  making  an 
endonement  on  it,  wnile  Uncle  Sol  loolud  ovei  him,  "  as  one  of  Tonrown 
chronometers.     Quite  right." 

"  The  Son  and  Heir  has  not  been  spoken,  I  find  b^  the  list,  3ir,"  said 
TJnde  Sol,  with  a  slight  addition  to  the  usual  tremor  m  his  voice. 

"  The  Son  and  Heir  has  not  been  spoken,"  returned  Carker.  "  There 
seems  to  hare  been  tempestnous  weather,  Hr.  CHlls,  and  she  has  probably 
been  driven  out  of  hei  course." 

"  She  is  safe,  I  trust  in  Heaven  1"  said  old  Sol. 

"  She  is  safe,  I  trust  in  Heaven  ! "  assented  Mr.  Carker  in  that  voice- 
less mmner  of  his :  wkich  made  the  observant  young  Toodle  tremble 
agun.  "  Mr.  Oills,"  he  added  aloud, -throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
"  yon  must  miss  your  nephew  veiy  mu<^  P  " 

Uncle  Sol,  standing  by  him,  shook  his  head  and  heaved  a  iem  sigh. 

"  Mr.  Gills,"  said  Carter,  with  his  soft  hattd  playing  round  his  month,' 
and  kx>king  up  into  the  Instrument-maker's  &ce,  ''  it  would  be  company 
to  yon  to  have  a  young  fellow  in  your  shop  jast  now,  and  it  wonld  be 
ot£gii^  me  if  you  would  give  one  house-room  for  the  present.  No,  to  be 
sore,"  he  added  quickly,  in  antidpadon  of  what  the  old  man  was  going 
to  say,  "  there  's  not  much  businesB  doing  there,  I  know ;  but  yt)u  can 
make  him  dean  the  place  out,  polish  up  the  instmments ;  drudge, 
Mr.  OiUs.    That  'a  the  lad  I " 

Sol  QiDs  pulled  down  his  spectacles  from  his  forehead  to  hia  eyes,  and 
looked  st  Toodle  Junior  standing  upright  in  the  comer :  his  head 
proeoting  the  qipearance  (which  it  ^ways  did)  of  having  been  newly  drawn 
out  of  a  bneket  of  cold  water ;  his  small  waistcoat  rising  and  falling 
qiBe^  in  the  play  of  his  emotions;  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
Mr.  Caiker,  without  the  least  reference  to  his  proposed  master. 

"  Vmi  you  give  him  honse-room,  Mr.  OiUs  P "  said  the  Ifanager. 

Old  Sol,  without  being  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  sutiject,  replied  that 
1m  was  ^iai  of  any  opportunity,  however  slight,  to  oblige  Mr.  Carker, 
whose  wish  on  such  a  point  was  a  command ;  and  that  the  Wooden 
Hidshipman  would  eonsider  himself  happy  to  receive  in  his  berth  any 
visitor  of  Mr.  Caiker'a  seleoting. 

Mr.  Carker  bared  himself  to  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  his  gums :  making 
the  watchful  Toodle  Junior  tremble  more  and  more :  and  acknowledged 
Hie  Instniment-maker's  politeness  in  his  most  affable  manner. 

"Ill  dispose  of  him  so,  then,  Hr.  Gills,"  he  answered,  rising,  and 
■^'Hng  the  (AA  man  by  the  hand,  "  until  I  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do 
•m&  huB,  and  what  he  deserves.  As  I  consider  myself  responsible  fbr  him, 
Mr.  Gills,"  here  he  smiled  a  wide  smile  at  Bob,  who  shook  before  it :  "I 
shall  be  glad  if  yon  '11  look  sharply  after  him,  and  report  hia  behaviour  to 
me.  I  'U  ask  a  question  or  two  of  his  parents  as  I  ride  home  this  after- 
noon— ^respectaUe  people — to  confirm  some  particulars  in  hia  own  account 
of  himself;  and  that  done,  Mr.  Oills,  I '11  send  him  round  to  you  to-morrow 
morning.     Good  b'ye  1 " 

His  smile  at  parting  was  so  full  of  teeth,  that  it  confused  old  Sol,  and 
made  him  vaguely  uncomfortable.  He  went  home,  thinking  of  raging  seas, 
foundering  ships,  drowning  men,  an  ancient  bottle  of  Madeira  never 
brought  to  light,  and  other  dismal  matter. 

"Now,  boy  I "  said  Mr.  Csiker,  putting  his  hand  on  young  Toodle'a 
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shoulder,  and  bru^ing  him  out  into  the  aadntie  of  the  room.     "  Tpu  have 
heard  me  f  " 

Bob9aid"Yes,  Sir." 

"Perh^n  you  understand,"  pursued  Ms  patron,  "that  if  yoo  ever 
deceive  or  play  tridcs  with  me,  you  bad  better  have  drowned  yourself, 
mdeed,  once  fis  all,  before  yon  came  hare  ?" 

Th«K  was  nothing  in  any  brandi  of  mental  aoquiaitton  tlut  Bob  aeemed 
to  understand  better  than  that. 

"  If  you  have  lied  to  me,"  aaid  }it.  Cerker,  "  in  anything,  nerer  come 
in  my  way  agtdn.  If  not,  you  may  let  me  find  you  waiting  for  me  aome- 
where  near  your  mother's  houae  this  afternoon.  I  ehaU  leave  thie  at  fire 
9'clock,  and  ride  there  on  hcoseback.    Now,  give  me  the  address." 

Rob  repeated  it  slowly,  as  Mr.  Carker  wrote  it  down.  Hob  evGi  spelt 
it  over  a  second  time,  lett«x  by  letter,  aa  if  he  thought  that  the  omiaeion 
of  a  dot  01  scratt^  would  kod  to  bis  destruction.  Mr.  Carker  then 
handed  him  out  of  the  room :  and  ,Bob,  keeping  his  round  ^es  fixed  upon 
his  patron  to  the  last,  vanished  for  ihe  time  being. 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  did  a  great  deal  of  buainess  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  bestowed  his  teeth  upon  a  great  many  people.  In  the  ofUce, 
in  the  court,  in  the  street,  and  on  'Change,  they  gksl«med  and  brlatied  to 
a  terrible  extent.  Five  o'clock  arriving,  Mid  with  it  Mr.  Carker's  bay 
h(^Be,  they  got  on  horseback,  and  went  gleaming  up  Cheapside. 

As  no  one  oaa  eauly  ride  faat,  even  if  inclined  to  do  so,  throogh  the 
ureas  and  throng  of  the  dty  at  that  hour,  and  as  Mr.  Carker  was  not 
mdined,  he  went  leisurely  along,  picking  his  way  amoi^  the  carts  and 
carriages,  avrading  whenevei  he  conld  the  wetter  and  more  dirty  places  in 
the  over-watered  road,  and  taking  infinite  pains  to  keep  himself  and  his 
steed  dean.  Glancing  at  the  passers-by  while  he  was  thus  ambling  on 
his  way,  he  suddenly  eucoDntei«d  the  round  eyes  of  the  de^ -headed  Bob 
intently  fixed  upon  his  face  as  if  they  had  never  he&x  taken  off,  while  the 
boy  himself,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  twisted  up  like  a  speckled  eel  ukI 
girded  round  his  waist,  made  a  very  conspicuous  demooatretion  of  being 
prepared  to  attend  upon  him,  at  whatever  pace  he  might  think  proper  to  go. 

This  attention,  however  flattering,  being  one  of  an  unntuol  kind,  and 
attracting  tome  notice  Scorn  the  other  passengers,  Mr.  Carker  to(d[  advan- 
tage of  a  dearer  thoroughfare  and  a  deimer  road,  and  broke  into  a  trot. 
Kob  immediatdy  did  the  same.  Mr.  Carker  pKsenUy  tried  a  canter ; 
Bob  was  still  in  attoidaace.  Then  a  short  gallop ;  it  was  all  cue  to  the 
boy.  WhenevBr  Mr.  Carker  turned  his  eyes  to  that  side  of  the  road,  he 
still  saw  Toodle  Junior  holding  his  course,  apparently  without  distreaa,  and 
working  himself  along  by  the  elbows  after  the  most  approved  manner  of 
professional  gentlemen  who  get  over  the  ground  for  wagers. 

Ridiculous  as  this  attendsmce  was,  it  was  a  sign  of  an  influence  este- 
blished  over  the  boy,  and  therefore  Mr.  Carker,  affecting  not  to  notice  it, 
rode  away  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Toodle's  house.  On  hia  sladc- 
ening  his  pace  here,  Bob  appeared  before  him  to  point  out  the  tumii^p  i 
and  whan  he  called  to  a  man  at  a  neighbouring  g^eway  to  hold  hia  horse, 
pending  his  visit  to  the  Buildings  that  bad  succeeded  Staggt's  Qaidena, 
Bob  dutifidly  h«ld  the  stimq),  while  tiie  Manager  dismounted. 

"Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  tddng  him  by  the  shoulder,  "come  along!" 

The  prodigal  son  waa  evidently  nervous  of  visiting  tbe  parental  abode ; 
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bid  Ur.  Caeker  piuhiiig  faim  on  before,  he  bad  DodiiBg  hi  it  bat  to  o^m 
tberightdo«,  and  suffer  bimeelf  to  bew^edinlo  the  nuclst  of  fau  hrattieri 
and  uetera,  mutUred  in  OT^vhelming  force  round  tbo'  family  tea-table. 
At  dght  of  the  piod^  in  the  grasp  of  a  Btianger,  these  teadiar  Tdatima 
united  in  a  gen«nl  howl,  which  smote  upon  the  pnxhgal's  bnast  so  shMpl; 
wboL  he  sBir  his  mother  stand  up  among  them,  pale  and  trwnbliiig  with 
the  bdiy  in  her  arme,  that  he  lent  his  own  voice  to  the  chorus. 

Clothing  doubting  now  that  the  stranger,  if  not  Mr.  Ketdi  in  person, 
waa  one  of  Hut  Dcm^wny,  the  whole  of  the  ;onng  family  wailed  the  louder, 
while  it>  more  in&ntine  nmnbers,  unable  to  control  tJie  tnuuports  d 
emotkHi  appertunaig  to  tiieir  time  of  life,  threw  thuBselrea  on  their  backs 
Hke  yoDDg  birds  when  tonfied  by  a  hawk,  aod  kicked  vidently.  At  lengdi, 
poor  Polly  m^ing  henelf  audible,  said,  with  quiTering  lips,  "  Oh  Sob,  my 
poor  bi^,  what  have  yon  done  at  last  1 " 

"!NothiDg'mothar,"eRedfiob,  in  a  piteous  voiee,  "a»k  the  gentleiiian!" 
"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  iix.  CaAtx,  "I  want  to  do  Mm  good." 
At  this  amunmoemeiit,  Folly,  who  had  not  oied  yet,  begui  to  do  >o. 
The  elder  Toodlea,  who  appeared  to  have  been  meditating  a  rescue, 
nnelo^hed  thcsr  &its.  The  jnsunger  Toodlea  chistaied  Tamid  their  mother's 
gown,  and  peeped  from  oiider  dieir  own  chubby  arms  at  theii  deependo 
brother  and  his  unknown  Mend.  Everybody  bl^ed  the  gmtleman  witit 
the  beautiful  teeth,  who  wanted  to  do  good. 

'  "  Hub  fdlow,"  said  Ui.  Carker  to  Folly,  giving  him  a  gentle  shake,  **  is 
^nir  son,  A  Ma'amF  " 

"  Yea  Sir,"  sobbed  Polly,  with  a  curtsy ;  "  yea  Sir." 

-  "  AlAdaon,  I  am  afraid?"  said  Mr.  Carker. 
"  Never  a  bad  son  to  me  Sir,"  returned  Polly. 
"  To  whom  then  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Carker. 

'  "  He  has  beoi  a  ]3ili  wild  Sir,"  replied  Polly,  checking  tJte  ba)^,  who 
was  making  convulsiTe  eSbrta  with  hia  ainu  and  Legs  to  laonch  hiiinelf  oil 
Biler,  through  the  ambient  mr,  "  and  has  gone  with  wnng  coropaniims ; 
but  I  hiqie  he  has  seen  the  misery  of  that  Sir,  and  will  do  weB  again." 

Mr.  Carker  looked  at  Polly,  and  the  clean  room,  and  the  clean  duldren, 
and  the.  simple  Toodle  bxK,  combined  of  father  and  mother,  that  waa 
reflected  and  repeated  everywhere  about  him ;  and  seemed  to  have  achjered 
the  real  pmrpoae  of  hia  viait. 

'  "Tour  hosbttid,  I  take  it,  isnot  at  home?"  he  said. 
"  No  Sir,  milied  Pdly.    "  He's  down  the  line  at  present." 

-  The  prodigiuBob.seeiDed  very  muiA  idieved  to  hear  it:  though,  still  in 
1^  abawptimi  of  all  his  faoiltifis  in  his  patron,  he  hardly  took  his  eyes 
&om  Mr.  Carker'a  face,  onless  for  a  moment  at  a  time  to  Bt«al  a  scarowfid 
glance  at  his  motiier. 

"  Then,"  said  Hr.  Carker,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  I  have  stumbled  oa  this 
boy  of  yours,  and  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  him." 

This  Mr.  Carker  did,  in  his  own  way :  saying  that  he  at  first  intended 
to  have  accumulated  nameless  temxv  on  his  presumptuous  head,  for 
ooming  to  the  wbeEpabont  of  Dombey  and  Son.  That  he  had  relented,  in 
consideration  of  his  youth,  his  profeued  contrition,  and  his  fri«ids.  That 
he  was  afi^d  he  took  a  rash  step  in  doing  anything  for  the  boy,  and  one 
t^t  might  expose  him  to  the  o^isure  of  the  prudent;  but  that  he  did  it  of 
himself  and  for  himself,  and  risked  the  consequences  siuf^ha&ded ;  and 
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that  hia  mother's  put  counectioa  with  TSi.  Dombejr's  family  had  i 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  Mr.  Dombey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  bnt  that 
he,  Mr.  Caiker,  was  the  be-all,  and  the  end-all  of  this  biuiness.  Taking 
great  credit  to  himself  for  his  goodness,  and  reoeiTing  no  less  from  all  the 
famih'  tkeu  jnesent,  Mr.  Carker  signified,  indirectly  but  still  pretty  plainly, 
that  Bob's  implicit  fidelity,  attachment,  and  devotion,  were  for  eTermore 
his  due,  and  the  least  homage  he  could  receive.  And  with  this  great  truth 
Bob  hinuelf  was  so  impressed,  that,  standing  gazing  on  his  pateon  with 
tears  nlliag  down  his  cheeks,  he  nodded  hu  shiny  head  nno!  it  aeemed 
almoat  aa  loose  as  it  had  done  under  the  aame  patron's  huids  that  morning, 

ToBj,  who  had  passed  Heaven  knows  how  many  sleeken  mghts  on 
MCOBBt  of  tikis  her  dissipated  firstborn,  and  had  not  seen  him  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  could  have  ahooet  kneeled  to  Mr.  Carker  tbe  Manager,  as  to  a 
Gkmd  Spirit — ^iu  spite  of  his  teeth.  Bnt  Mr.  Carker  rising  to  d^tait,  she  only 
thankedhimwith  her  mother's  prayers  and  blessings;  thanks  so  rich  when 
paid  ont  of  the  Heart's  i^int,  eapeinally  for  any  service  Mr.  Carker  had  ren- 
dered, that  he  might  have  given  back  a  laige  amount  of  change,  and  yet 
been  overpaid. 

As  that  gentleman  made  his  way  among  the  crowding  dnldren  to  the 
door,  Sob  retreated  on  bis  mother,  and  todt  her  and  the  baby  in  the  same 
n^Mutant  hog. 

"  1 11  try  hard,  dear  mother,  now.    Upon  my  aool  I  will  1 "  said  Bob. 

"  Oh  do,  my  dear  boy  1  I  am  snra  yon  wHl,  for  onr  sakea  and  your 
own  1 "  cried  Fo%,  klsung  him.  "  But  you  're  coming  back  to  speu  to 
me,  when  youhave  seen  the  gentleman  away  F " 

"  I  don  t  know,  mother."  Bob  hesitated,  and  looked  down.  "Father 
— whan 's  be  coming  home  ?  " 

"  Not  till  two  o'dock  to-momnv  morning." 

"  I  '11  come  back,  mother  dear  1 "  cried  Bob,  And  passing  throng  the 
shrill  ay  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  reception  of  this  promise,  he  icA- 
lowed  Mr.  Carker  out. 

"What  I  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  who  had  heard  this.  "  You  have  a  bad 
fathv,  have  youf" 

"No  Sirl  "  returned  Bob,  amazed.  "There  ain't  abetter  no^  a  kinder 
&der  going,  than  miiw  ig." 

"  Why  don't  you  want  to  see  him  then  ? "  inquired  Ids  patron. 

"  There 's  such  a  difference  between  a  father  and  a  mother  Sir,"  sud 
Bob,  after  faltering  for  a  moment,  "  He  couldn't  hardly  believe  yet  that 
I  waa  gtnng  to  do  better — though  I  know  be  'd  try  to~ but  a  mother — 
»i«  always  believes  what 's  good,  Sir;  at  least  I  Imow  my  mother  does, 
God  bless  her  I  " 

Mr.  Carker's  mouth  ezpanded,  bnt  he  aaid  no  more  nntil  he  was 
tnounted  on  his  horse,  and  had  dismiased  the  man  who  h^  it,  when,  look- 
ing down  from  the  saddle  sUadUy  into  the  attentive  and  watchful  face  of 
the  boy,  he  said : 

"Toull  come  to  me  to-nM»TOW  morning,  and  you  shall  be  shown  where 
that  old  gentleman  lives;  that  old  gentleman  who  was  Fith  me  this  morn- 
ing ;  where  you  are  going,  as  you  heard  me  say." 

"  Yes  Sir,"  returned  Bob. 

"I  have  a  great  interest  in  Diat  old  gentleman,  and  in  serving  him,  you 

serve  me,  bey,  do  yon  nndcntand?    Well,"  he  added,  iidon^ting  urn, 
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for  he  eaw  Ua  raimd  face  brighten  when  he  was  told  that :  "  I  see  you  do. 
I  want  to  know  all  abotit  that  old  gentleman,  and  how  he  goes  oa  from 
day  to  day — ^fbr  I  am  aniiona  to  be  of  service  to  him — and  especially  who 
comes  there  to  see  him.     So  yonnnderstand  F  " 

Bob  nodded  his  stedfast  hce,  and  said,  "Yes  Sir,"  again. 

"  I  ehooM  like  to  know  that  he  has  friends  who  are  attentive  to  him, 
and  that  they  don't  dewat  him — for  he  lives  very  much  alone  now,  poor 
fellow ;  but  that  they  are  fond  of  him,  and  of  bs  nephew  who  has  gone 
abroad.  There  is  a  very  young  lady  who  may  perhaps  come  to  see  him. 
I  want  particularly  to  know  all  about  ier," 

"  I  'U  take  care  Sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  And  take  caie,"  returned  his  patron,  bending  forward  to  advance  his 
grinning  face  closer  to  the  boy's,  and  pat  him  on  the  sboukler  with  the  handle 
of  his  whip  :  "  take  care  you  talk  about  affoirB  of  mine  to  nobody  but  me," 

"  To  noDody  iu  the  world  Sir,"  replied  Bbh,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Neither  there,"  said  Mr.  Csiker,  pointing  to  the  place  they  had  juat 
left,  "  nor  anywhere  else.  I  '11  try  how  true  and  grateful  you  can  be.  I  '11 
prove  you !  "  Uaking  this,  by  his  display  of  t«th  and  by  the  action  of 
his  head,  as  much  a  threat  as  a  promise,  he  turned  from  Bob's  eyes,  which 
were  nailed  upon  him  as  if  he  had  won  the  boy  by  adiarm,  body  and  soul, 
and  rode  away.  But  again  becoming  ccmscious,  after  botting  a  shwt  dis- 
tance, that  his  devoted  henchman,  girt  as  before,  was  yielding  huu  the  same 
Bttendauce,  to  the  great  amusement  of  snudiy  spectators,  he  reined  up, 
and  ordered  him  off.  To  insure  his  obedience,  he  turned  in  the  saddle 
and  watched  him  as  he  retired.  It  was  curious  to  see  that  even  then  Bob 
oould  not  ke^  his  eyes  wholly  averted  from  his  patron's  face,  but,  ctm- 
stantJy  tuning  and  turning  again  to  look  after  him,  involved  himself  in  a 
tempest  of  buffetings  and  jostlmgs  from  the  other  passengers  in  the  street : 
of  vrtudi,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  one  paramount  idea,  he  was  perfectly  heedlem. 

Ur.  Carker  the  Manager  rode  on  at  a  foot  pace,  vrith  Uie  easy  air  of  one 
who  had  performed  all  the  businees  of  the  day  in  a  satiafactoiy  manner, 
and  got  it  comfortably  off  his  mind.  Complacent  and  affiidale  as  mmi  could 
be,  Wx.  Carker  picked  his  way  along  the  streets  and  hummed  a  soft  tune 
as  he  went.     He  seemed  to  purr :  he  was  so  glad. 

And  in  some  sort,  Hr.  Carker,  in  his  fancy,  basked  upon  a  hearth  too. 
Coiled  up  snugly  at  certain  feet,  he  was  ready  for  a  spring,  or  for  a  tear,  or 
{or  a  scratch,  or  for  a  velvet  touch,  as  the  humour  took  him  and  occasion 
served.  Was  there  any  bird  in  a  cage,  that  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  regards  P 

"  A  very  young  lady  1 "  thought  Mr.  Carkw  the  Manager,  through  his 
song.  "  Aye  I  when  I  saw  her  last,  she  was  a  little  chM.  With  dark 
^ee  and  hmr,  I  recdkct,  and  a  good  face ;  a  very  good  face  !  I  due  say 
she 's  pretty." 

More  amihle  and  pleassnt  yet,  aud  humming  his  song  until  his  many 
t«eth  vibrated  to  it,  Mr.  Carker  picked  his  way  along,  and  turned  at  kst 
into  the  shady  street  where  Mr.  Dombey's  house  stood.  He  had  been  so 
busy,  winding  webs  round  good  faces,  and  obscuring  them  with  meshes, 
that  he  hardly  thought  of  be^  at  this  point  of  his  ride,  nntil,  glancing 
down  the  cold  perspective  of  tijl  houses,  he  reined  in  his  horse  qnibldy 
witUn  a  few  yards  of  the  door.  But  to  explain  why  Hi.  Carker  reined  in 
hia  horse  quickly,  and  what  he  looked  at  in  no  small  surprise,  a  few  digres- 
sive words  ore  necessary. 
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Hi.  Toots,  emancipated  from  the  Blinber  tiurtddom  and  comiDg  into  the 
poatescdon  ot  a  certain  portion  rf  his  w<»ldly  wedth,  "  which,"  ai  he 
had  been  wont,  during  his  last  half-year's  pn^tion,  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Feeder  every  evening  as  a  new  discovery,  "  the  exccators  couldn't 
ke^  him  oat  off,"  had  applied  himself,  with  great  diligence,  to  the  science 
of  Life.  Fired  with  a  noble  emulation  to  puisne  a  brilliant  and  diBtingtiished 
cDoer,  Mr.  Toots  had  furnished  a  choice  set  of  tmBrtments ;  had  established 
among  them  a  sporting  bower,  embellished  with  the  portraits  of  winning 
horses,  in  which  he  took  no  particle  of  interest ;  and  a  divan,  which  made 
him  poorly.  In  this  delicious  .abode,  Mr.  Toots  devoted  himadf  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  gentle  arts  which  refine  and  humoniM  existence,  his 
<^ef  instructor  in  which  was  an  iatenwting  character  called  the  Game 
Cldeken,  who  wna  dways  to  be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  the  Btack  Badger, 
ware  a  sha^y  whit«  great-coat  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  knocked 
Mr.  Toots  about  the  hoid  three  times  a  week,  for  the  small  conaideratiou 
of  toi  and  six  per  visit.  ' 

The  Game  Chidxn,  who  was  quite  the  Apollo  of  Mr.  Toota's  Fmithcon, 
had  intnidaced  to  him  a  marker  who  taught  bilhards,  a  Life  Goard  who 
taught  fendng,  a  joli-master  who  taught  riding,  a  Cornish  gentleman  who 
was  up  tonnythingin  the  athletic  line,  and  two  or  three  othiiTfiiends  oon- 
neotad  no  less  intdmataly  with  the  fine  arts.  Under  whose  auspices  Mr. 
Tools  cooM  hardly  fail  to  improve  apace,  and  under  whose  tuiti«m  he  went 
to  Aork. 

But  however  it  come  about,  it  came  to  pass,  even  while  them  gentle- 
men had  the  gloss  i^  novelty  upon  them,  that  Mr.  Toots  felt,  he  lUdn't 
know  how,  unsettled  and  uneasy.  There  were  hnaks  in  his  com,  that  even 
Game  Chickens  couldn't  peck  up ;  gkximy  giants  in  bis  leisure,  that  even 
Game  Chickens  couldn't  knock  down.  Nothing  seemed  to  do  Hr.  Toots 
so  much  good  as  iuceasantly  leaving  cards  at  Mr.  Dombey's  dow.  No 
tax-gatherer  in  the  British  Dominions — that  wide-spread  territory  on 
which  the  ann  never  sets,  and  where  the  tax-gBtheier  never  goes  to  bed 
—was  morer^iular  and  peneveringin  his  cellatban  Hr.  Toots. 

Mr.  Toots  never  went  opstain ;  and  always  performed  the  same  cere- 
monies, richly  dressed  for  the  purpose,  at  the  hall  door. 

"Oh I  Good  morning r'woi^  be  Mr.  Toota's  fitst  lemari:  to  the 
servant.  "For  Ur.  Pombey,"  would  be  Hr.  Toots's  next  remark,  aa  he 
handed  in  a  card.  "For Miss  Dombey,"  would  be  his  next,  as  he  handed 
in  another. 

iSr.  Toots  would  then  turn  round  as  if  to  go  away ;  but  the  man  knew 
him  by  this  time,  and  knew  he  wouldn't. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mr.  Toots  would  say,  aa  if  a  thon^tt  had 
suddenly  descended  on  him.     "  Is  the  young  woman  at  home  7  " 

The  man  would  mther  think  she  was,  but  wouldn't  quite  know.  Then 
he  would  ring  a  bell  tJtat  rang  upetairs,  and  wonld  look  np  the  stairesae, 
and  would  say,  yes  she  W4*  at  home,  and  waa  coming  doint  Then  Miss 
Nipper  would  appear,  and  the  man  would  retire. 

"  Oh  1  How  de  do  ?  "  Mr.  Toots  wonld  say,  with  a  dmckle  and 
ablush. 

Susan  wonld  thank  him,  and  say  she  was  very  well. 

"  How 's  Diogene*  going  on  P "  would  be  Mr.  Toots's  aeecad  inteno- 
gntion. 
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Veiy  wdl  indeed.  Miss  Rorraoe  wb»  fonder  asd  fonder  of  him  every 
day.  Mr.  Toots  was  sure  to  ktdl  this  with  a  bunt  of  chucMes,  like  the 
opening  of  a  bottle  of  some  efferreseent  beverage. 

"  Mue  Florence  is  quite  well.  Sir,"  Sosan  would  add. 

"Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence,  tiiank'ee,"  was  the  invariahle  reply  of 
Mr.  Toots ;  and  when  he  had  said  so,  he  always  went  away  very  fast. 

Nov  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Toots  had  a  filmy  something  in  his  mind, 
iriddt  ted  him  to  coactode  that  if  he  conld  aspire  successfully,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  the  hand  of  Florence,  he  wontd  be  fortunate  and  blest.  It  is 
certain  that  Ifr.  Toots,  by  some  remote  and  ronndabout  road,  had  got  to 
that  point,  and  that  there  he  made  e,  stand.  His  heart  was  wounded  ;  he 
was  touched ;  he  was  is  lore.  He  had  made  a  desperate  attempt,  one 
night,  and  had  sat  up  all  night  for  the  purpose,  to  write  an  acrostic  on 
Florence,  which  affected  him  to  tears  in  the  conception.  But  he  never 
proceeded  in  the  execution  further  than  the  WMds  "  For  when  I  gaee," — 
the  flow  of  imaginatioQ  in  which  he  had  previonsly  written  doim  the 
initial  letters  (rf  Uie  other  seven  lines,  deserting  him  at  that  point. 

Beyond  devising  that  very  artM  and  politic  measure  of  leaving  a  card  for 
Mr.  !Dombey  daily,  the  brain  of  Mr.  Toots  had  not  worked  much  in  refers 
«nce  to  the  subject  that  held  his  feelings  prisoner.  Bnt  deep  consideration 
at  length  assured  Mr.  Toots  that  an  important  step  to  gain,  was,  the  con^ 
cilintion  of  Ittws  Susan  Nipper,  prepiffatory  to  giving  her  some  inkling  of 
Ms  state  of  mind. 

A  little  light  and  playfid  gallantry  towards  this  lady  seemed  the  raeans 
to  emplc^  in  that  early  chapter  of  the  history,  for  winning  hn'  to  liis 
interests.  Not  being  able  quite  to  make  up  his  mind  about  it;  he  consulted 
the  Chicken — without  taking  that  gentleman  into  his  confidence ;  merely 
informing  Mm  that  a  friend  in  Yoikahire  had  written  to  him  (Mr.  Toots) 
foe  his  opinion  on  such  a  question.  The  Chicken  replying  that  his  opinion 
always  was,  "  Gio  in  and  win,"  end,  farther,  "  When  yonr  man's  before 
yon  and  yonr  work  cut  out,  go  in  and  do  it,"  Mr.  Toots  considered  this 
ia  fignrative  way  of  snpp(»ting  bis  own  view  of  the  case,  and  heroically 
resdved  to  kiss  Miss  Nipper  next  day. 

Upon  the  next  day,  therefore,  Mr.  Toots,  pntting  into  reqni«tion  some 
of  the  ^eatest  marvels  that  Burgess  and  Co.  had  ever  turned  out,  went  off 
to  Mr.  Dombey's  vptm  this  design.  Bnt  his  heart  failed  him  ao  much  as 
be  approached  the  scene  of  action,  that,  although  he  arn'ved  on  the  ground 
at  tiiee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  six  before  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Everything  Iiappened  as  nsn^,  down  to  the  point  when  Susan  said  her 
yonng  mistress  was  well,  and  Mr.  Toots  said  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
To  h^  amazement,  Mr.  Toots,  instead  of  going  off,  like  a  rocket,  after  that 
observation,  lingered  and  chuckled. 

"  Perhaps  you  'd  hlte  to  walk  np  stairs,  Sir  F"  said  Susan. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  wiU  come  in !"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

But  instead  of  walking  up  stairs,  the  bold  Toots  made  an  awkward 
plunge  at  Susan  when  the  door  was  shot,  md  embracing  that  fair  raeatnre, 
Usaed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"  Go  along  with  you  1"  cried  Susan,  "  or  I  '11  tear  yoor  tyes  out." 

"  Just  another  I"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Go  along  with  you  I"  exclaimed  Susan,  giving  him  a  push.  "  Inno- 
cents  like  you,  too !     Who  '11  begin  next  1     Go  along.  Sir !" 
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Susan  wu  not  in  any  serioiu  etrait,  for  she  could  hardly  speak  for 
IsDghiiig ;  but  Diogenea,  on  the  Gtaircase,  heariiig  a  rustling  against  the 
wall,  and  a  ehuffling  of  feet,  and  seeing  thiough  the  bannlBtera  that  there 
waa  some  contention  going  on,  and  foreign  iavaaion  in  the  house,  fonned 
a  different  opinion,  dashed  down  to  the  rescue,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  had  Mr.  Toots  by  the  1^. 

Susan  Bcresmed,  laughed,  opened  the  street-door,  and  ran  down  staira  ; 
the  bold  Toots  tumbled  staggeting  out  into  the  street,  with  Diogenes  hold- 
ing on  to  one  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  as  if  Burgess  and  Co.  were  his  cooks, 
and  had  provided  that  dainty  morael  for  his  hi^day  entertainment  i 
Diogenes  shaken  off,  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  dust,  got  up  again, 
wMrled  round  the  giddy  Toots  and  snapped  at  him  :  and  all  this  turmoil, 
Mr.  CarlcQ-,  leining  up  bis  horse  and  sittmg  at  a  little  distance,  saw,  to  his 
amazement,  issue  from  the  statdy  house  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

Mr.  Carker  remained  watching  the  discomfited  Toota,  when  Diogenes 
was  called  in,  and  the  door  shut :  and  while  that  gentleman,  taking  refuge 
In  a  doorway  near  at  hand,  bound  np  the  torn  teg  of  his  pantaloons  with  a 
cosdy  silk  handkerchief  that  had  fonned  part  of  his  a^KosiTe  outfit  Sra 
the  adrenture. 

'*  I  heg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Caiker,  riding  up,  with  his  most 
propitiatoiy  snule.    "  I  hope  yon  are  not  hurt  t" 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  replwd  Mr.  Toots,  raising  his  flushed  face,  "it's 
of  no  consequence.'  Mr.  Toots  would  have  signified,  if  he  could,  that  he 
liked  it  my  much. 

"  If  the  dog's  teeth  have  entered  the  leg,  Sir — "  b^an  Caiktf,  with  * 
display  of  hia  own. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  "  it 's  all  quite  right.  It  'a  TOy 
comfortable,  thank  you." 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Dombey,"  obserred  Carker. 

*'  Have  you  though?"  rejoined  the  blushing  Toots. 

"And  you  will  tJlow  me,  perhaps,  to  apologise,  in  his  absence,"  said 
Mr.  Carker,  taking  off  his  hat,  "  for  such  a  miaadveotore,  and  to  wonder 
how  it  can  possibly  have  happened." 

Mr.  Toota  is  so  much  gr^ified  by  this  politeness,  and  the  luc^  chance 
of  making  friends  with  a  &iend  of  Mr.  Dombey,  that  he  pulls  out  his  card- 
case,  which  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  using,  and  hands  his  name 
and  address  to  Mr,  Carker :  who  responds  to  that  ooortesy  by  giving  him 
his  own,  and  with  that  they  part. 

As  Mr.  Carker  pid»  his  wav  so  softly  past  the  house,  glandng  up  at 
the  windows,  and  trying  to  mate  out  the  pensive  lace  behmd  the  curtain 
looking  at  the  children  opposite,  the  rough  head  of  Di(^;enes  comes  clam- 
bering up  close  by  it,  and  the  dog,  regardless  of  all  soothing,  barka  and 
grovk,  and  makes  at  him. from  that  height,  as  if  he  would  spring  down  and 
t«ar  hiin  limb  from  limb. 

Well  apoken,  Di,  so  near  your  mistress  1  Another,  and  another  with  your 
head  up,  your  eyes  flashing,  and  your  vexed  mouth  worrying  itself,  for 
want  ca  him  1  Another,  as  he  picks  his  way  along  I  Tou  have  a  good 
scent,  Di, — cats,  boy,  cats  1 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FIABIHOK  BOUTAST,  AND  THE  HIDflHI^HAM  HTBTIKIOCS. 

FlOUtNCB  lived  alone  in  the  great  dreaiy  konBe,  and  dajr  nioceeded  Aaj, 
and  BtiU  ihe  lived  alone ;  and  the  blank  walla  looked  down  upon  ha  with 
a  vacant  ttue,  aa  if  thoy  had  a  Qo^on-like  mind  to  stare  her  youth  and 
beauty  into  atone. 

No  magic  dwolling-place  in  magic  story,  shnt  up  in  the  heart  of  a  thick 
wood,  was  ever  more  solitary  and  deserted  to  the  fen<7,than  waa  her  fether'a 
mansion  in  its  grim  reality,  as  it  stood  lowering  on  the  street :  alw^ 
by  night,  when  lights  were  shining  from  neighbouring  windows,  a  blot 
iqion  its  scanty  brightness;  alwqs  fay  day,  a  frown  upon  ita  nerer-smilinK 
&ce. 

There  were  not  two  dragon  sentries  keeping  ward  before  the  gate  of  this 
abode,  as  in  magic  legend  are  usually  found  on  duty  over  the  wronged  inno- 
cence imprisoned ;  but  besides  a  ^wering  visage,  with  ita  thin  Ups  parted 
widcedly,  that  surveyed  all  comers  from  above  the  archway  of  the  door, 
there  was  a  monstrona  fantasy  of  rusty  iron  curling  and  twisting  like 
a  petrifaction  of  an  sibour  over  the  threshold,  buying  in  spikes  and 
corkscrew  points,  and  bearing,  one  on  either  side,  two  ominous  extin- 
gnishera,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Who  enter  here,  leave  light  behind  I  " 
There  were  no  talismanic  characters  engraven  on  the  portal,  but  the  house 
was  now  bo  neglected  in  appearance,  that  boys  •balked  the  railings  and 
the  pavement — particularly  round  the  comer  where  the  side  wall  waa — 
and  drew  ghosts  on  the  stable  door;  and  being  sometimea  driven  off 
by  Ur.  TowliuBon,  made  portraits  of  him,  in  return,  with  his  ears  growing 
out  horizontally  from  under  his  hat.  Noise  ceased  to  be,  within  the 
shadow  of  the  roof.  The  brass  band  that  came  into  the  street  once  a  week, 
in  the  morning,  never  brayed  a  note  in  at  those  windows ;  bnt  all  such 
company,  down  to  a  poor  little  piping  organ  of  weak  intellect,  with  an 
imbecile  party  of  automaton  dancers,  waltzing  in  and  out  at  folding  doors, 
fell  off  frvm  it  with  one  accord,  and  shunned  it  as  a  hopeleBS  place. 

The  spell  upon  it  was  more  wasting  than  the  spell  that  used  to  set 
enchanted  houses  sleeping  once  upon  a  time,  but  left  their  waking  fresh- 
ness unimpaired.  The  passive  desolation  of  disuse  was  everywhere 
silently  mtuufest  about  it.  Within  doors,  curtains,  drooping  heavily,  lost 
their  old  folds  and  shapes,  and  hung  like  cumbrous  palls.  Hecatombs  of 
Aimitnre,  still  piled  and  covered  up,  shrunk  like  imprisoned  and  forgotten 
men,  and  changed  insensibly.  Mirrors  were  dim  as  with  the  breath  of 
years.  Patterns  of  carpets  faded  and  became  perplexed  and  faint,  like 
the  memory  of  those  years'  trifling  incidents.  Boards,  storting  at  unwanted 
foot-steps,  creaked  and  shook.  Keys  rusted  in  the  locks  of  doors.  Samp 
started  on  the  walls,  and  as  the  stains  came  out,  the  pictures  seemed  to 
go  in  and  secrete  thenuelvea.   Mildew  and  mould  began  to  Inrk  in  closets. 
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Pungas  tree*  grew  in  comers  of  the  cellari.  Dust  accumulated, 
nobody  knew  whence  nor  how  ;  spidere,  moths,  and  grubs  were  heard  of 
every  day.  An  exploratory  black-beetb  now  and  then  was  found  iro- 
moTable  upon  the  stairs,  or  in  an  upper  room,  aa  wondering  how  he  got 
there.  Bats  began  to  squeak  and  scuffle  in  the  night  time,  through  dark 
galleries  they  mined  behind  the  paneUiog. 

The  dreary  magnificence  of  tlie  state  rooms,  seen  imperfectly  by  the 
doubtful  light  admitted  throueh  loosed  shutters,  would  have  answored 
well  enough  for  an  enchanted  abode.  Such  aa  the  tarnished  paws  of 
gilded  lioas,  steidtihily .  piU  oat  firom  beBoath  their  wranpss  ;  the  marble 
Uneaments  of  hual*  on  pedeslab,  fsarfuUy  iwaaling  Uicmaalf  ea  throngfa 
veils ;  the  olo«k»  that  una  t<dd  tho  time,  or,  if  wound  up  bj  any  ohanoe, 
told  it  wrong,  and  struck  nuearthly  numbers,  which  are  not  upon  the  dial  j 


the  aoijdektal  tinklinga  amoBg  urn  pondant  hatoes,  nun  startling  than 
tUnn-bcUa;  the  sofUned  sosuda  and  laggard  air  thai  made  ^sir  way 
among  theae  objeols,  and  a  idiaiit<ua  etowd  u  othara,  sboodad  and  hooded, 


and  moda  ^Mdval  of  shape.  Bat,  beaidea,  thsre  was  the  grrat  ataii^ 
ease,  whe^e  the  lord  of  the  place  so  ranh  set  bis  foot,  and  by  which  hia 
little  child  had  gone  up  to  Heaven.  There  were  other  ataircases  and 
passagea  when  no  one  went  for  weda  together ;  there  were  two  eloeed 
rooms  aaaocietcd  with  dead  members  of  the  family,  and  with  wlnspered 
lecoUecttona  of  them ;  and  to  all  the  houae  bnl  Phwenoe,  there  wu  a  gentle 
figun  moving  through  the  solitude  and  gloom,  that  gave  to  every  hfaleea 
thing  a  touch  of  preseni  human  interest  and  wonder. 

For  f  loreuce  jlvad  alone  in  the  deserted  honae,  and  day  snoceeded  day, 
and  stJU  she  lived  altme,  and  the  oold  walls  looked  down  upon  hat  with  a 
vacant  stare,  as  if  th^  had  a  Qorgon-like  mind  to  stare  her  youth  and 
beauty  into  stone. 

The  grass  began  to  grow  npon  the  roof,  and  in  the  oevioes  of  the  baae- 
ment  paving.  A  scaly  erombling  vegetation  aprooted  round  tbe  window- 
sills.  Fraj^MBts  of  mortar  lost  Iheii  hdd  upon  the  inaides  of  the  unused 
ohinm^B,  and  canve  droppiitg  down.  The  two  tirees  with  the  smoky  trunks 
were  blighted  high  up,  and  the  withered  branches  domineered  above  the 
leaves.  Thruogh  the  whde  building,  white  had  turned  yellow,  yellow 
nearly  black;  and  since  the  time  when  the  poor  lat^  died,  it  had  slowly 
become  a  dark  gap  in  the  long  monotonous  street. 

But  Florence  bloomed  there,  hka  the  king's  fair  daughter  in  the  story. 
Her  books,  her  music,  and  her  daily  teachers,  wen  her  only  real  com- 
pauions,  Susan  Nipper  and  Diogenes  excepted  :  of  whom  the  former,  in 
her  attendanca  on  Uke  studiea  of  her  young  mistress,  began  to  grow  quite 
learned  herself  while  the  latter,  softened  posnUy  by  the  same  influences, 
would  lay  his  head  upon  the  window-ledge,  and  ptatadly  open  and  eJiut 
his  eyes  upon  the  street,  all  through  a  summer  mcnning ;  sometime*  prick- 
ing up  hia  head  to  look  with  great  significance  after  some  noisy  dog  in  a 
cart,  who  waa  barldng  hia  way  along,  and  sometimes,  with  an  exaapBrated 
and  imaooouotabLe  recoUection  of  lus  supposed  enemy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, rushing  to  the  door,  whence,  aAer  a  deafening  dutnrbanoe,  he  would 
come  jogging  back  with  a  ridiculona  oomplacentrr  that  belonged  to  him, 
and  lay  hia  jaw  upon  the  window-ledge  again,  vrith  the  air  of  a  dog  who 
had  done  a  public  service. 
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m  Ured  in  Iter  wiUemew  of  a  liome,  within  the  aieit  of  her 
tonscent  pnnuHs  and  thcmghts,  and  nething  barraed  her.  She  could 
go  down  to  her  father's  rooms  now,  and  think  of  hira,  and  snffer  her  loving 
bent  hnmUT  to  approach  him,  without  fear  ot  repnlse.  She  conld  look 
upon  the  objects  that  had  surrounded  him  in  Ms  sonow,  and  could  nestle 
near  his  chair,  and  not  dread  the  glance  that  she  eo  well  remoubered. 
9m  conld  rendCT  him  auch  Ettle  tokens  of  her  duty  and  serriee,  as  putting 
everything  in  order  for  him  with  her  own  hands,  binding  little  nosegays  for 
his  table,  dnmging  them  as  one  by  one  tbej  withered  and  he  did  not  come 
bad,  praparing  sometluBg  for  him  every  day,  and  tearing  some  timid 
mark  ^  her  presence  new  his  nsnal  sesrt.  To-day,  it  was  a  little  painted 
etand  for  his  watch ;  to-morrow,  she  would  be  afrtud  to  leave  it,  and 
would  substitute  some  othn  trifie  of  hw  making  not  so  h'kely  to  attract 
his  «ye.  Waking  in  the  night,  perbape,  she  would  tremble  at  the  thought 
(rf  his  tnaiing  home  and  angrily  rejecting  it,  and  wonid  htury  down  With 
alippwed  feet  and  qnickly  beating  heart,  and  bring  it  awny.  At  another 
time,  she  wwild  only  Ity  her  faoe  npwi  his  desk,  and  leave  a  kiss  there, 
and  a  tear. 

BtOl  no  (me  knew  of  this.  Unless  the  household  found  it  out  when  she 
WBS  not  there — and  they  all  held  Mr.  Dombey's  rooms  in  awe — it  was  as 
deep  a  seeret  in  ber  breast  as  what  had  gone  befbre  it.  Florence  stole  info 
those  rooms  at  twilight,  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  times  when  meals 
were  served  down  stairs.  And  although  they  were  in  every  nook  the 
better  and  the  brighter  tar  her  care,  she  tntered  and  passed  out  as 
qnietly  as  any  sunbeam,  excepting  that  she  left  her  light  buiind. 

Shadowy  company  attended  Florence  up  and  down  the  echoing  house, 
and  sat  with  ha  in  the  dismantled  rooms.  As  if  her  If  fe  were  an  enchanted 
vision,  thwre  arose  ont  of  her  sdituda  ministering  thoughts,  tbat  mads 
it  fandM  and  nnreal.  3he  imagined  so  often  what  her  life  wcmld  have 
been  ifher  fiitber  could  have  loved  her  and  she  had  been  afevonrite  child, 
that  sometimes,  for  the  mmnent,  she  almost  believed  it  was  so,  and,  borne 
on  by  the  current  of  that  pensive  fiction,  seemed  to  remember  how  they 
had  watched  her  brother  in  his  grave  together ;  how  they  had  freely  shared 
his  heart  between  them ;  how  they  wotb  united  in  the  dear  remembrance  of 
him ;  how  th^  often  spoke  about  him  yet ;  and  her  kind  father,  looking 
at  her  gently,  told  her  (rf  their  common  hope  and  trust  in  God.  At  other 
times  she  pictured  to  herself  her  mother  yet  alive.  And  oh  the  happiness 
of  falling  on  her  neck,  and  clinging  to  her  with  the  love  and  confidence  of 
all  ier  soul !  And  oh  the  desolation  of  the  solitary  house  again,  with 
evening  eoming  on,  and  no  one  there  1 

But  theie  was  one  thought,  scarcely  shaped  out  to  herself,  yet  fbr- 
vent  and  strong  within  her,  that  upheld  Florence  when  she  strove 
and  filled  her  tme  young  heart,  so  sorely  tried,  with  constancy  of 
pm*p03e.  Into  ber  mind,  as  into  all  others  contending  with  the  great 
affliction  of  our  mortal  nature,  there  had  stolen  strfcmn  wonderings  and 
hopes,  arising  in  the  dim  world  beyond  the  present  life,*and  muTmuT- 
ing,  like  faint  music,  of  recognition  in  the  far  off  land  between  Ler 
brother  and  her  mother :  of  soma  present  conscionsness  in  both  of 
her :  some  love  and  commiseration  for  her :  and  some  knowledge  of 
her  as  she  went  her  we^  upon  the  earth.    It  was  a  soothing  consolation 
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to  Florence  to  give  slielter  to  these  thouglita,  nntil  one  da^ — it  wu  toon 
after  she  had  last  seen  her  father  in  his  own  room,  late  at  night — the  fan<^ 
came  npon  her,  that,  in  weeping  for  his  alienated  heart,  she  might  stir 
the  apirits  cf  the  dead  agamst  him.  Wild,  wealc,  childiah,  u  it  may 
have  been  to  think  so,  and  to  tremble  at  the  half-formed  thought,  it  was 
the  impulse  of  her  loving  nature ;  and  from  that  hour  Florence  strove 
against  the  cruel  wonnd  in  her  breast,  and  tried  to  think  of  him  whose 
hand  had  made  it,  onlj  with  heme. 

Her  father  did  not  know — she  h^  to  it  from  that  time— -how  much 
she  loved  him.  She  was  very  young,  and  had  no  mother,  and  had  never 
learned,  by  some  fault  or  misfortune,  how  to  express  to  him  that  she 
loved  bun.  She  would  be  patient,  and  would  try  to  gain  that  art  in  time, 
and  win  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  hie  only  cbUd. 

This  became  the  purpose  of  her  life.  The  morning  sun  shone  down 
upon  the  faded  house,  and  found  the  resoludon  bright  and  fresh  within 
the  bosom  of  its  solitaiy  mistress.  Through  all  the  duties  of  the  day,  it 
animated  her ;  for  Florence  hoped  that  the  more  she  knew,  and  the  more 
accomplished  she  became,  the  more  glad  he  would  be  when  he  came  to 
know  and  like  her.  Sometimes  she  wondered,  with  a  swelling  heart  and 
rising  tear,  whether  she  was  proficient  enough  in  anything  to  surprise  him 
when  they  should  become  companions.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  think  if 
there  were  any  kind  of  knowledge  that  wonhl  bespeak  his  interest  more 
readily  than  another.  Always  :  at  her  books,  hw  musio,  and  her  work : 
in  her  morning  walks,  and  in  her  nightly  prayers:  she  had  her  engrossing 
aim  in  view.  Strange  study  for  a  child,  to  learn  the  road  to  a  hard 
parent's  heart  t 

There  were  many  careless  loungers  through  the  street,  as  the  simimer 
evening  deepened  into  night,  who  glanced  across  the  road  at  the  sombre 
house,  and  saw  the  youthiiil  figmre  at  the  window,  such  a  contrast  to  it, 
looking  upward  at  the  stars  as  they  began  to  shine,  who  woidd  hov.e  slept 
the  worse  if  they  had  known  on  what  design  she  mused  so  steadfastly. 
The  reputation  of  the  mansion  as  a  haunted  house,  would  not  have  been 
the  gayer  vrith  some  humble  dwellers  elsewhere,  who  were  struck  by  its 
external  gloom  in  passing  and  repassing  on  their  daily  avocations,  and 
so  named  it,  if  they  couhl  have  read  its  story  in  the  darkening  face.  But 
Florence  held  her  sacred  purpose,  unsuspected  and  unaided :  and  studied 
only  how  to  bring  her  father  to  the  understanding  that  she  loved  him, 
and  made  no  appeal  against  him  in  any  wandering  thought. 

Thus  Florence  lived  alone  in  the  deserted  house,  and  Sa,j  succeeded  day, 
and  still  she  hved  alone,  and  the  monotonous  walls  looked  down  upon  her 
with  a  stare,  as  if  they  had  a  Gorgon-like  intent  to  stare  her  youth  and 
beauty  into  stone. 

Susan  Nipper  stood  apposite  to  her  young  mistress  one  morning,  as  she 
folded  and  sealed  a  note  she  had  been  writing :  and  showed  in  her  looks 
en  approving  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

"Better  lftt» than  never,  dear  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan,  "and  I  do  say, 
that  even  a  visit  to  them  old  Skettleses  will  be  a  God-send." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  Sir  Bamet  and  Lady  Skettles,  Susan,"  returned 
Florence,  with  a  mild  correction  of  that  young  lady's  familiar  mention  of 
the  family  in  question,  "  to  repeat  their  invitation  so  kindly." 
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Ifias  Nipper,  who  was  perlmps  ttie  most  thoroagh-gomg  partiaaa  oa 
the  fiue  of  the  earth,  and  who  carried  her  partiaaaship  into  all  matters 
great  or  amall,  and  peipetually  waged  war  with  it  against  eociety, 
screwed  np  her  lips  and  shook  her  head,  as  a  protest  against  any 
rec<^[mtion  of  diBintereateduess  in  the  Skettleses,  and  a  plea  in  bar  that 
thOT  would  hare  valuable  consideration  for  their  kiodneas,  in  the  company 
of  Florence. 

"  Th^  know  what  th^  're  about,  if  ever  people  did,"  murmured  Miss 
Nipper,  drawing  in  her  breath,  "  oh  I  trust  them  SketUeaea  for  that  I" 

"I  an  not  very  anxious  to  go  to  Fulham,  Soaan,  I  confess,"  said 
Florence  thonghtfidly  j  "  but  it  will  be  r^ht  to  go.  I  think  it  will  be 
better." 

"  Much  better,"  interposed  Susan,  with  another  emphatic  shake  of  her 
head. 

"  And  so,"  said  Florence,  "  though  I  would  prefer  to  have  gone  when 
tjiere  was  no  one  there,  instead  of  in  this  vacation  time,  when  it  seema 
there  are  some  young  people  staying  in  the  house,  I  hsTe  thankAilly  said 
yea." 

"For  which /say,  MissPhty,  Oh  be  joyful!"  returned  Susan.   "Ahl 

This  last  qacnlation,  with  which  Miss  Nipper  frequently  wound  up  a 
tentence,  at  about  that  epoch  of  time,  was  supposed  below  the  level  of  the 
hall  to  have  a  general  reference  to  Mr.  Domtwy,  and  to  be  expressive  of 
a  yearning  in  Uiss  Nipper  to  favour  that  genUeman  with  a  piece  of  her 
mmd.  !But  she  never  explained  it ;  and  it  had,  in  consequence,  the  charm 
of  myateiT,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  the  sharpest  expression. 

"How  long  it  is  before  we  have  any  news  of  Walter,  Susan!"  observed 
Florence  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Long  indeed,  Misa  Floy  I  "  replied  her  maid.  "  And  Perch  said, 
when  he  came  just  now  to  see  for  letters — but  what  signifies  what  i« 
>ays ! "  exdumed  Susan,  reddening  and  breaking  off.  "  Much  Ae  knows 
about  it  I " 

Florence  raised  her  eyes  quickly,  and  a  flush  overspread  her  face. 

"  If  I  hadn't,"  sud  Susan  Ni^er,  evidently  struggfing  with  some  latent 
anxie^  and  alarm,  and  looking  fiill  at  her  young  mistress,  while  en- 
deavouring to  work  herself  into  a  state  of  resentment  with  the  unoffending 
Mr.  Perch  e  image,  "  if  I  hadn't  more  manliness  than  that  insipidest  of 
his  sex,  I'd  never  take  pride  in  my  hair  again,  bnt  turn  it  up  behind  my 
ears,  and  wear  coarse  caps,  wiHiout  a  bit  of  border,  until  death  released  me 
tzoia  my  insigniflcance,  I  may  not  be  a  Amazon,  Miss  Floy,  and  woiddn't 
•0  demean  myself  by  such  disfigurement,  bnt  anyways  I'm  not  a  giver-up, 
I  hope." 

"  Give  up  !     What  P  "  cried  Florence,  with  a  face  of  terror: 

"Why,  nothing,  Misa,"  said  Susan.  "Good  gracious,  nothing  I  It's 
only  that  wet  cnil-paper  of  a  man,  Perch,  that  any  one  might  almost 
make  away  with,  with  a  touch,  and  really  it  would  be  a  blessed  event 
fin*  all  parties  if  some  one  leould  take  pity  on  him,  and  would  have  the 
goodnesa!" 

"Does  he  give  up  the  ship,  Susan F "  inquired  Fbrence,  very  pale. 

"  No,  Mias,"  returned  Susan,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  nuke  so  b(^d 
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aa  do  it  to  i^y  face  I  No,  Mies,  but  hs  goes  on  about  aome  bothtring 
gingei  tivat  Mr.  Walter  was  to  send  to  Mrs.  Perch,  and  shakes  hia  dismal 
hetid,  and  gays  Le  hopes  it  may  be  coming ;  an;  bow,  he  aaya,  it  can't 
come  now  in  time  for  the  inkoded  oocasion,  but  may  do  for  next,  which 
really,"  said  Miss  Nipper,  with  aggravated  scorn,  "puts  me  out  of  patience 
with  the  man,  for  though  I  cau  bear  a  great  deal,  I  am  oat  a  camel,  oeithez 
am  I,"  added  Susan,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "  if  I  know  myself, 
a  dromedary  neitlier." 

"What  else  does  he  say,  Susan?"  inquired  Florence,  earnestly. 
"Won't  yon  tell  me?" 

"  As  if  I  wouldn't  tell  you  anytlung,  Miss  rioy,  and  everything !  "  said 
Susan.  "  Why  Kisa,  he  aaya  that  there  begins  to  be  a  general  talk  about 
the  ship,  and  that  they  have  never  had  a  ship  on  that  voyage  half  so  long 
unheura  of,  and  that  the  captain's  wife  was  at  the  office  yesterday,  and 
seemed  a  little  put  out  about  it,  but  any  one  could  say  that,  we  knew 
nearly  that  bdbre." 

"  I  must  visit  Walter's  uncle,"  said  riorence,  hurriedly,  "before  I  leave 
home.  I  vriU  go  and  see  him  this  morning.  Let  us  wdk  there,  directly, 
Susan." 

Miss  Nipper  having  nothing  to  urge  against  the  proposal,  but  bein^ 
perfectly  acquiescent,  they  were  soon  equipped,  and  in  the  streets,  aai  on 
their  way  towards  the  little  Midshipman. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  poor  Walter  had  gone  to  Captain  Cuttle's, 
on  the  day  when  Brogley  the  broker  came  into  possession,  and  when  there 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  execution  in  the  very  steeples,  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  in  which  Florence  now  took  her  way  to  Uncle  Sol's; 
with  this  difference,  that  Florence  suffered  the  added  pain  of  thinking  that 
she  had  been,  perhaps,  the  innocent  occasion  of  involving  Walter  in  peril, 
and  all  to  whom  ho  was  dear,  herself  included,  in  an  agony  of  auspense. 
For  the  rest,  uncertainty  and  dsugei  seemed  written  upon  everything. 
The  weathercobks  on  spires  and  housetops  were  mysUirious  with  Unts  of 
stormy  wind,  and  pointed,  hke  so  many  ghostly  fingers,  out  to  daagarous 
seas,  where  fragments  of  great  vrreeks  were  drifting,  perit^is,  and  helpless 
men  were  rocked  upon  them  into  a  sleep  as  deq)  as  the  unfathomable 
waters.  When  Florence  came  into  the  city,  and  passed  gentlemen  who 
were  talking  together,  she  dreaded  to  hear  them  speaking  of  the  ship,  and 
saying  it  was  lost  Pictures  and  prints  of  vessels  fighting  with  the  loUing 
wavea  filled  her  with  alarm.  The  smoke  and  clouds,  though  moving 
gently,  moved  too  fast  for  her  apprehensions,  and  made  her  fear  Ihexe  was 
a  tempeat  bk)wing  at  that  moment  on  the  ocean. 

Suaan  Nipper  may  or  may  not  have  been  affected  dmilarly,  but  having 
her  attention  much  engaged  in  straggles  with  boys,  whenever  there  waa 
any  press  of  people — for,  between  that  grade  of  human  kind  and  herself, 
there  was  some  natural  animosity  that  invariably  broke  out,  whenever  they 
oame  together — it  would  seem  that  she  had  not  much  leisure  on  thA 
road  for  intellectual  i^ieiationa. 

Arriving  in  good  time  abreast  of  the  wooden  Midshqunan  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  streetH 
they  were  a  little  aurpriaed  at  first  to  see,  at  the  Instnunent-maker's  dow, 
a  round-headed  lad,  with  his  chubby  face  addressed  towards  the  sky,  who, 
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as  Uttj  looked  at  luin,  ■oddanlf  tbiut  into  hii  oapamtms  month  two 
fiiig;eTS  of  each  hand,  and  with  the  assistance  of  that  machinory  wfaisUad^ 
wi^  aatanuhing  ^riHiiMs,  to  aooe  pigGaiia  at  a  oanaideMbia  daration  in 
tiutnr. 

"Mra.£tduida'BeldHt,  Misl"  aad  Sunn,  "  wd  tke  warait  of  Ht>. 
Kichards'g  life  I " 

As  Polly  had  been  to  tell  HtMrenoe  of  the  tenucitabed  pnapeota  oF  her 
sou  and  1^,  Vlonaoe  was  prmnnd  fiv  the  maetii^ :  so,  a  favounble 
moment  presenting  itself,  they  bot^  hutcned  aoMs,  vithomt  any  ftniha 
ooHt«n^lation  of  Mis.  Bi<Axrds's  bane.  Ibtf  qxnting  oharadcr,  un- 
tnwaionB  of  their  apfmadi,  again  ivUrtled  witk  his  utmost  mif^t,  and 
then  ycUed  in  a  nptare  of  tscitcnient,  "  Stnyi  I  Whoo-«op  I  Str^  1 " 
whii^  idantifloatkm  had  nch  an  efEeet  up«K  tJM  camaaieDoe*Btndcmi  pigeons, 
tint  imtead  of  going  direct  to  stne  town  is  ths  Noidi  of  England,  m  ap* 
pcared  to  hare  been  thmriHiginBliBtMition,  they  began  to  irhe^  and  Utw ; 
whtMs^wn  Mia.  Bidnr^'s  fin^hnn  pitrsed  them  with  anothtt  nhistle, 
and  agssB  yelled,  m  a  toiee  that  nee  abon  the  tnnaoil  of  tfae  stmett 
"Straysl     Whoo-M^I     Straysl" 

FniB  tbii  bansport,  he  was  abnqi^  ncaBed  to  taRtotnal  objects,  by  a 
poke  frmn  Utss  Nipper,  which,  sent  him  into  the  aht^.    . 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  show  your  penitence,  when  Mn.  Riftards  has 
been  fretting  for  yon  months  and  months !  "  asid  Susan,  fallowing  the 
poke.     "  Where  'e  Mr.  Gills  ?  " 

Bob,  who  smoothed  his  fint  rebeUioas  ghaoe  at  Miss  Nipper  when  he 
saw  FkwoBce  following,  pat  his  knncUee  to  his  hair,  in  bcmour  of  the  latter, 
sad  smd  to  the  {ormer,  that  Mr.  Gilta  wsa  onL 

"  FtAA  Inm  home,"  said  Miss  Nqipec,  with  aaAority,  "  sad  uy  that 
my  yovng  lady  'a  here." 

"  I  don't  Inow  wheie  he  *s  gone,"  said  Bob. 

"  Is  tia4  yotti  pemtenoe  F  "  oried  Snsan,  with  stinging  sharpaeH, 

"Why, how  ean  I  go  and  fetch  him  when  I  don't  know  where  to  go FV 
wMmpcied  the  baited  Bob.     "  How  can  you  be  so  uueasonable  9  " 

"  Bid  Mr.  GiUs  si^  when  be  shosld  be  home  P  "  a^ed  Flntoee. 

"  Yea,  Mias,"  replied  Bob,  with  anotlur  aj^lieatian  of  U*  knucUes  tc 
his  hair.  "  He  said  he  sbonld  be  hcmie  early  in  the  sAmnoon ;  in  ahont  a 
eonple  of  hoois  from  now,  Mias." 

"  la  he  Tery  snxious  about  his  nephew  P"  inquired  Bnsan. 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  returned  Bob,  preferring  to  address  himsdf  to  Florence 
and  ibghting  Nipper ;  "I  should  say  he  was,  ray  much  so.  He  ain't  in- 
doors, UisB,  not  a  qasiter  of  an  hour  togethot.  He  cmi't  aettle  in  one 
place  fire  miwatee.  He  goes  about,  like  a — juat  like  a  sbay,"  said  Bob, 
stooping  to  get  o  ^impoe  of  the  pigeons  thiangh  the  window,  and  check- 
ing himself,  with  his  fingers  half-way  to  hie  mouth,  on  the  ntgp  at 
another  whistle. 

"i>o  you  know  a  friend  of  Mr.  GiUa,  called  Csptain  Cottle?"  inqnited 
f  lorenee,  after  a  moment's  rejection. 

"Him  with  a  hook.  Miss?"  rejoiaed  Bob  with  an  iUnstntire  twist  of 
lus  left  hand,     "  Yes,  Misa.    He  was  here  the  day  belsre  yesteidi^." 

"  Haa  he  not  becoi  bne  eiitca  i"  aaked  Snasn. 
.    "  Ho,  Miss,"  letaraed  Bab,  atill  addnssiqg  hie  rep^  to  Sknnoo. 
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"  Perh^  Walter's  nude  has  gone  tbeie,  Sttsan,"  observed  FLorence, 
tnmiiig  to  ner. 

"  To  Captain  Cutfle's,  Uissf"  interposed  Rob,  "  no,  he's  not  gone 
tliere,  Misa.  Because  he  left  psrticolar  word  that  if  Captain  Cuttle 
called,  I  should  tell  him  how  nirprised  he  was,  not  to  have  seen  him  yea- 
terdav,  and  should  make  him  stop  'till  he  came  back." 

"  Do  you  know  where  Captain  Cuttle  Utes  f "  asked  Florence. 

Bob  replied  in  the  affirmatire,  and  turning  to  a  greasy  parchment  book 
on  the  shop  desk,  read  the  address  aloud. 

Florence  again  turned  to  her  maid  and  took  oounsel  with  her  in  a  low 
Toice,  while  Bob  the  round-eyed, mindful  of  his  patron's  secret  chaige,  looked 
on  and  listened.  Florence  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  Captain 
Cuttle's  honae ;  hear  from  hu  own  lips,  what  he  thought  of  the  absence 
of  any  tidines  of  the  Son  and  Heir ;  and  bring  him,  if  they  could,  to 
comfort  Unde  Sol  Susan  at  first  objected  slightly,  on  the  score  of  dis- 
tance 1  but  a  hadaiey-coach  being  mentioned  by  her  mistress,  withdrew 
that  opposition,  and  gave  in  ha  assent.  Tliere  were  some  minntes  <^ 
diBCOsaion  between  Hiem  before  they  came  to  this  oondnaion,  during 
which  the  staring  Bob  paid  close  attrition  to  both  speakers,  and  indined 
his  ear  to   each    by  tuma,  as  if  he  were  appointed  arbitrator  of  the 


In  fine.  Bob  was  despatched  for  a  ooach,  the  visitors  keeping  shop 
meanwhile ;  and  when  he  brought  il,  they  got  into  it,  leaving  wcrd  for 
Uncle  Sol  that  they  would  be  sure  to  call  again,  on  their  way  bock.  Bob 
having  stared  after  the  coach  until  it  was  as  invisible  as  the  pigeons  had 
now  become,  sat  down  behind  the  desk  with  a  most  assiduous  demeanour ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  forget  nothing  of  what  had  transpired,  made 
notes  of  it  on  various  small  scraps  of  paper,  with  a  vast  eipendituie  of 
ink.  There  was  no  danger  of  these  documents  betraying  anything,  if 
accidentally  lost ;  for  long  before  a  word  was  dry,  it  became  as  profound 
a  mystery  to  Bob,  as  if  he  bod  hod  no  part  whatever  in  its  production. 

While  he  was  yet  busy  with  these  labours,  the  hodcney-coach,  after 
encountering  unheard-of  difficulties  from  swivel-bridgea,  soft  roads,  im- 
passable canals,  caravans  of  casks,  settlements  of  scarlet-beans  and  little 
wash-houses,  and  many  such  obstacles  abounding  in  that  country,  stopped 
at  the  comer  of  Brig  Place.  Alighting  here,  Morence  and  Susan  Nippei 
walked  down  the  street,  and  sought  out  the  abode  of  Captain  Cuttle. 

It  hi^ipened  by  evil  ohanee  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  great 
eleaning  days.  On  these  ocoasions,  Ifrs.  Uac  Stinger  was  Imocked  np 
by  the  policeman  at  a  quarter  before  three  in  the  moming,  and  rarely 
succumbed  before  twelve  o'clock  next  night.  The  chief  object  of 
tins  institution  appeared  to  be,  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  should  move  all 
the  fnmitoie  into  the  back  garden  at  early  dawn,  walk  about  the  house 
in  pattens  all  day,  ^td  move  the  furniture  back  again  after  dark.  These 
ceremonies  greatly  nuttered  those  doves  the  yonng  Mac  Stingers,  who 
were  not  only  nnable  at  such  times  to  find  any  resting-place  for  th* 
solea  of  their  feet,  but  generally  came  i«  for  a  good  deal  of  pecking  from 
the  maternal  bird  during  the  progress  of  the  solemnities. 

At  the  moment  when  Florence  and  Susan  Nipper  presented  themadves 
at  Mrs.  Mao  Stinger's  door,  that  wrathy  bat  redoiwtable  female  wai  in 
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the  Mt  of  oonTeying  Alexonda  Mac  Stinger,  aged  two  yean  and  ttuM 
nonthi,  along  the  passage,  for  forcible  depoaitioii  in  a  sitting  posture  oa 
the  street  pavement :  Alexander  bedng  black  in  the  face  with  holding 
hi*  t^eath  after  pnnishinent,  and  a  cool  paTiog-stone  being  umally  found 
to  act  as  a  powerful  reatorative  in  such  cases. 

The  feelmgs  of  Mrs.  Mso  Stinger,  as  a  woman  and  a  mother,  were 
outraged  by  t^e  look  of  pity  for  Alexander  which  she  observed  on  Florenoe's 
face.  Th^efore,  tSn,  Mac  Stinger  asserting  those  finest  emotions  of  our 
nature,  in  preference  to  weakly  gratifying  her  cariosity,  shook  and  buf- 
feted Alexander,  both  before  and  during  the  application  of  the  pavii^- 
stone,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  strangers. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  fWence,  when  the  (Md  had 
found  his  breath  again,  and  was  using  it.  "  Is  this  Captain  Cuttle's 
house  P" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 

"  Not  Number  Nine  P"  asked  Florence,  hesitating. 

"  Who  said  it  wasn't  Number  Nine  P"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 

"  Susan  Nvpper  instantly  struck  in,  and  begged  to  inquire  what  Wn. 
Hac  Stinger  meant  by  that,  and  if  she  Imew  whom  she  was  talking  to. 

Mrs.  Mao  Stinger  in  retort,  looked  at  her  all  over.  "  What  do  you 
want  with  Ct^tain  Cottle,  I  should  wish  to  know  I "  said  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger. 

"  Should  you  P  Then  I  'm  aorry  that  yon  won't  be  satisfied,"  returned 
Mias  Nipper. 

"Hnshi  Susan  t  If  you  please  1"  said  Pkirence.  "  Perhaps  yon  can 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  where  Captain  Cuttle  lives,  ma'am,  as  he 
don't  live  here." 

"  Who  says  he  don't  live  here  9"  retorted  the  implacable  Mac  Stinger. 
"  I  said  it  wasn't  Cap'en  Cuttle's  house — and  it  a'nt  his  house — 
and  forbid  it,  that  it  ever  should  be  his  house — for  Cap'en  Cuttle  don't 
know  how  to  keep  a  house — and  don't  deserve  to  have  a  house — it's 
(^  house — and  when  I  let  the  upper  floor  to  Cap'en  Cuttie,  oh  I  do 
a  thankless  thing,  and  cast  pearls  before  swine  I" 

Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  pitched  her  voice  for  the  upper  windows  in  offering 
these  remarks,  and  cracked  off  each  clause  sharply  by  itself  as  if  fiom  a 
rifle  possessing  an  infinity  of  barrels.  After  the  last  ahot,  the  Captain's 
voice  was  heard  to  say,  in  feeble  remonstrance  &om  his  own  room,  "  Steady 
bekwl" 

"  Since  you  want  Cap'en  CutUe,  there  he  is  1"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 
with  an  angry  motion  of  her  hand.  On  Plorence  making  bold  to  enter, 
without  any  more  parley,  and  on  Susan  following,  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger 
reoonunenoed  her  pedes^ion  exerdse  in  pattens,  and  Alexander  Mac 
StingCT  (still  on  the  paving-stone),  who  1^  stopped  in  his  cryii^  to 
attend  to  the  conversation,  b^an  to  wail  again,  entertaining  himself 
during  that  dismal  performance,  which  was  quite  mechanical,  vrith  a 
general  survey  of  the  prospect,  terminating  in  the  hackney-coach. 

The  Captain  in  his  own  apartment  was  sitting  with  his  hands  in  hia 
pockets  and  his  t^s  drawn  up  under  his  chair,  on  a  veiy  small  deao- 
Ute  island,  lying  about  midway  in  hi  ocean  of  so^  and  water.  The 
Captain'a  windows  had  been  deaned,  Hie  walls  had  been  cleaned,  die 
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stove  had  been  aleansd,  «nd  everpiiag,  the  time  BXo^>tod,  wu  mt, 
and  sbiiung  with  aolt  aoap  and  sand:  the  Bmell  of  whidi  diy-«altny 
irapregnated  tbe  aii.  In  tha  midst  of  the  Anuj  aeene,  the  Captton, 
cast  Bwa;  apoB  his  ialand,  located  xouad  on  Ute  vaate  of  watoa  with 
a  rueful  countenance,  and  seemed  waiting  for  aoau  frien^  bark  to  ohm 
that  way,  and  take  him  off. 

But  whan  the  Captain,  direeting  his  fbriran  vtaag«  towards  the  door, 
saw  Florence  appear  with  her  nuud,  no  words  can  describe  his  aatoniah- 
ment.  Mn.  ii&c  Stiver's  eloquence  having  reMdercd  ail  other  soands  hut 
iaqverfectlj  distinguistiable,  he  bad  iookfd  for  no  rarer  viub^  than 
the  potboy  or  the  milVmaa;  wherefore,  whea  Floiesce  i^^eared,  and 
eomii^  to  the  eoafine*  of  the  ialaod,  put  her  band  in  bis,  the  Captain 
stood  up,  aghast,  as  if  he  suppoeed  bar,  for  the  BOOMitt,  to  be  aenB 
young  member  of  the  Flying  Dutchman's  family. 

Instantly  recovering  hia  self-possession,  boweva;,  tbe  Cantain's  fiiat  cere 
was  to  place  ber  on  dry  land,  which  he  happily  aecontplidMd,  with  one 
motion  oi  his  arm.  Issuing  forth,  thai,  i^on  the  nuin,  l^-fp*-^!!  Cattle 
took  Uiss  Nipper  found  (be  waist,  and  b<»e  bar  to  the  island  also. 
Captain  Cuttle,  then,  nitb  great  re^Kct  and  admiratioB,  ruaad  tko  hand 
of  Florence  to  his  lips,  aiid  standi]^  off  a  Little  (for  die  island  wu  not 
large  euough  r«  tbfee),  beamed  oa  ber  litoiQ  the  aoiq|i  and  water  like  aiev 
description  of  Triton. 

"  Yoo  are  anUsed  to  see  us,  I  an  nve,"  said  Roraice,  with  a  amile. 

The  inexpressibly  gratified  Captain  kissed  bis  hook  in  reply,  and 
growled,  as  If  a  ohoice  aad  delicate  coin}dvneBt  weA  inoladaa  in  the 
words,  "  Stand  by  t  Stand  by  I " 

" But  I  couldn't  rest,"  said  Florence,  "without  comii^  to  aeb  yoa 
what  you  think  about  dear  Walter— «ho  is  dy  brother  now — asd  triietiier 
there  is  anythii^  to  fear,  and  whether  yoa  will  sot  go  and  eonsole  his  poor 
sacle  evmy  day,  ontd  we  have  bobm  ioteUigence  of  htm?  " 

At  tbeae  words  GaptaiD  Cuttk,  as  ^  an  invc^untuy  geetum,  denied 
ait  baud  to  his  bead,  on  wluob  the  hard  glaaed  hat  was  not,  and  lookod 
discomfited. 

"  Have  you  a^  feara  for  Walta'a  safely  F  "  inqnired  Flwaooe,  from 
whose  face  the  Captam  (so  ctir^urcd  ha  was  with  it)  eoold  not  take  hia 
eyes :  while  she,  in  ber  turn,  lodLcd  canefltly  at  bin,  to  be  aanred  of  the 
sincerity  <^  his  rcftly. 

"  No,  Heart's-deligbt,"  said  Captain  Cuttle,  "  I  am  not  afeard.  Wal'r 
is  a  lad  a«  'U  go  tlffough  a  deal  o'  hard  weathw.  Wal'r  ia  a  lad  as  '11 
bring  as  much  soecess  to  that  'ere  brig  aa  a  lad  is  c^paUe  on.  Wal'r,'' 
said  the  C^itain,  his  eyes  gbstening  with  the  praise  of  bis  yaaog  fatati, 
and  bis  hook  raised  to  amtousce  a  beautiful  qHotatiw,  "  is  what  yau  Bay 
caU  a  ottt'ard  and  visible  ngn  of  a  i&'ard  and  spirited  gBaap,  uid  when 
found  make  a  note  of." 

Florence,  who  did  not  qwte  ratdarstnid  iioa,  tboti|b  the  Cvpiteia  evi> 
dently  thought  it  full  of  n«BJiig,  and  highly  satiafoetoi?,  auUly  looked  to 
hioi  for  BomeUiing  more. 

"  I  ssn  not  afoud,  vy  Heart'snleligbt,"  retsBMl  the  Caftain.  "Tb«e's 
been  most  uBcommon  bad  weathw  in  than  latitudes,  there  'a  no  dtnyin, 
and  they  have  drOTe  and  diove  and  been  beat  off,  m^  bo  t'  otka  aUe  At 
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world.  But  tbe  iliip 's  R  good  thip,  and  tbekd'i  agoodlHd;aBditam't 
easy,  thuak  tlie  Lord,"  the  CRptain  made  a  little  bow,  "to  break  up  hearts 
of  oak,  whether  the;  're  in  brigs  er  buzzuma.  Here  we  have  'em  both 
ways,  which  ia  bringing  it  iqi  with  a  louod  turn,  and  eo  I  ua't  a  bit  afeord 
ao  jet." 

"AsjetF"  repeated PLoreoce. 

"Not  a  bit,"  returned  the  Captaia,  kUaing  bia  iion  bandi  "and  afore 
I  begin  to  be,  my  Heort's-delight,  Wal'r  will  have  wrote  home  trma  the 
ialaud,  tt'  &oia  some  port  oi  another,  and  made  all  taut  and  ship-ahape. 
And  with  regaid  to  old  Sol  Gill*,"  here  the  C^)tBia  became  aolenm, 
"  who  I  'II  atuid  by,  and  not  deaert  until  death  doe  us  part,  and  when  the 
stormy  winds  do  Uow,  do  blow,  do  blow — overhaul  the  Catechism,"  (aid 
the  C^tain,  parenthetically,  "  and  there  you  'U  find  them  expreasiona — 
if  it  would  oonsole  Sol  Gills  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  seaiaring  man  as 
has  got  a  mind  equal  to  any  uodertakbg  that  he  puts  it  alongside  of,  and 
aa  waa  all  but  smashed  in  his  'prentic^hip,  and  of  which  the  name  ia 
Buotil^,  &at  'sre  man  ihall  give  him  mch  an  opinion  in  his  own  parlour 
as  'II  atun  Inm.  Ah  1"  said  C^tain  Cuttle,  vauniingly,  "  aa  much  as 
if  he  'd  g«te  tund  knocked  hia  heail  again  a  dots !  " 

"  Let  us  take  this  gentleman  to  see  him,  and  let  lu  hear  what  he  sava," 
cried  fkirenoe.     "  Will  you  go  with  us  now?     We  have  acoac^  here. 

Again  the  Captain  dapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  on  which  the  hard 
glazed  hat  waa  uot,  and  looked  discomfited.  But  at  this  instant  a  most 
rtanarhable  phemmenon  oocorred.  The  door  opening,  without  any  note 
of  preparation,  and  apparently  of  itself,  ^  hard  glazed  hat  in  queition 
skimmed  into  the  room  like  a  bird,  and  alighted  heavily  at  the  Captain's 
feat.  The  door  then  shut  aa  violently  aa  it  had  opened,  and  nothing 
ensued  ut  exflaiution  of  the  |irodigy. 

Captain  Cuttle  picked  up  his  hal,  and  having  turned  it  over  with  a  look 
of  interest  and  welcome,  begwi  to  potiah  it  on  bis  ileeve.  While  doing 
so,  the  Ci^tain  ^ed  hia  neiton  intently,  and  said  in  a  bw  voice : 

"You  see  I  should  have  bore  down  on  Sol  Gills  yesterday,  and  ^lia 
moTBing,  but  ahe — she  took  it  away  and  kep  it  That  'a  the  long  and 
short  of  the  aabjeot." 

"  Who  did,  for  goodneas'  aakeF  "  aaked  Susan  Kwper. 

"  The  lady  of  the  house,  my  dear,"  retvraed  the  Captain,  in  a  gruff 
whiaps,  and  nunlting  signab  of  secrecy.  "  We  had  some  words  about 
the  swabbing  of  these  here  planks,  and  aho — ^in  abort,"  said  the  Captain, 
eyeing  the  doo£,  and  rdieving  himself  with  a  long  breath,  "she  stopped 
my  libraty." 

"Ok I  I  wiahihe  had  me  to  deal  with  I"  aud  Susan,  reddening  with 
the  energr  of  the  wish.    "  I  'd  atop  her  I" 

"Would  yoa,  do  you  think,  my  dear?"  r^oined  the  Captain,  ahaking 
hia  head  donbtfully,  but  ra^ardii^  the  demerate  courage  of  the  fau* 
aspirant  with  obvious  admiration.  "  I  don't  know.  It  'a  difficult  naviga- 
(ipo.  She  '■  very  hsrd  to  oairy  on  with,  my  dear.  You  never  ean  tell 
how  she  '11  head,  you  sae.  She  'a  fall  one  minute,  and  round  t^xm  you 
aeit.  And  when  she  u  a  tartar,"  said  the  Captain,  with  the  per^uration 
I»^dag  out  npiHi  his  fraekead — .  There  was  nothing  but  a  wkistla 
emphatic  enou^  for  the  conclusion  of  the   sentence,  so  the  Csf  tsia 
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wbiatled  tremuloiuly.  After  which  he  again  Bbook  hie  head,  andrecnmnr 
ta  hia  admiratioa  of  Mias  Nipper's  devoted  bravery,  timidly  KptnieA, 
"  Would  you,  do  you  think,  my  dear  P" 

Susan  only  replied  with  a  bridling  smile,  but  that  was  so  very  fiill  ot 
defiance,  that  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  Captain  Cuttle  mieht  have 
stood  entronoed  in  its  contemplation,  if  Florenoe  m  her  anxiety  had  not 
again  proposed  tbeir  immediately  reaorting  to  the  oracular  Bunsby.  Thus 
reminded  of  his  duty.  Captain  Cuttle  put  on  the  glaeed  hat  firmly,  took 
up  another  knobby  stick,  with  which  he  had  supplied  the  place  of  that  one 
given  to  Walter,  and  offering  his  arm  to  Florence,  preparol  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Wib.  'Mac  Stinger  had  already  dianged  her 
course,  and  that  she  headed,  as  the  Ciptain  had  remarked  sne  oft^  did, 
in  quite  a  new  direction.  For  when  they  got  down  stairs,  they  found 
that  exemplary  woman  beating  the  mats  on  the  door-steps,  with 
Alexander,  still  upon  the  paving-stone,  dimly  looming  through  a  fog  of 
dust ;  and  so  absorbed  was  iSn.  Mac  Stinger  in  her  household  occupa- 
tion, that  when  Captain  Cuttle  and  his  visitors  passed,  she  beat  the 
harder,  and  nrither  by  word  nor  gesture  showed  any  conadouaneas  of 
their  vidni^.  The  Captain  was  so  well  pleased  with  thia  easy  escape — 
although  the  effect  of  the  door-mats  on  him  waa  like  a  copious 
administration  of  snuff,  and  made  him  sneeze  untfl  the  tears  ran  down 
his  face — that  he  oould  hardly  believe  his  good  fortnne ;  but  more 
than  once,  between  the  door  and  the  hackncy-ooach,  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  with  an  obvious  apprehension  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  giving^ 
idiaseyet. 

However,  they  got  to  the  comer  of  Brig  Hace  without  any  molestation 
^m  that  terrible  fire-ship  j  and  the  Captain  mounting  tbe  coach-box — 
for  his  gallantry  would  not  allow  him  to  ride  inmde  with  the  ladies, 
though  besought  to  do  so — piloted  the  driver  on  his  course  for  Captain 
Bunsby's  vessel,  which  was  (ailed  the  Cautious  Clara,  and  was  lying  hard 
by  EatcUfie. 

Arrived  at  the  wharf  off  which  this  great  commander's  ship  was  jammed 
in  among  some  five  hundred  companions,  whose  tangled  rigging  looked 
like  monstrous  cobwebs  Kitlf  swept  down.  Captain  Cuttle  appeared  at  the 
ooach  window,  and  invited  Florence  and  Miss  Nipper  to  accompany  him 
on  board ;  observing  that  Bunsby  was  to  the  last  degree  soft-hearted  in 
respect  of  ladies,  and  that  nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  bring  his  ex- 
pansive intellect  into  a  state  of  harmony  as  iheii  presentation  to  the 
Cantioua  Clara. 

Florence  readily  consented ;  and  the  Captain,  taldi^  her  little  hand  in 
Ms  prodigious  pabn,  led  her,  with  a  mixed  expression  of  patronage,  pater- 
nity, pride,  ana  ceremony,  Oiat  was  pleasant  to  see,  over  several  vciy  dirhf 
Hcdis,  nnt^  coming  to  the  Clara,  they  found  that  cautious  craft  (whicli 
lay  outside  the  tier)  with  her  gangway  removed,  and  half-a-dozen  feet  of 
river  interposed  between  hersdf  and  her  nearest  neighbour.  It  appeared, 
from  Captain  Cuttle's  explanation,  that  the  great  Bunsby,  like  himself, 
was  duuly  treated  by  his  landlady,  and  that  when  her  usage  of  Mm  for 
tiie  time  being  was  so  hard  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  he  set  this 
golf  between  them  as  a  laat  resource. 
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"  Claia  a-hoy  f "  cried  the  G^tam,  putting  a  Itand  to  each  aide  of  his 
nurath. 

"A-hoy! "  cried  a  boy,  like  the  Captain's  echo,  tumbling  up  from 

"  Bnnsbr  aboard  F"  cried  the  Captain,  bailing  the  boy  in  a  stentorian 
Toioe,  aa  if  ne  were  half-a-mile  off  instead  of  two  yards. 

"Ay^ayel"  cried  the  boy,  in  the  same  tone. 

The  boy  then  shoved  out  a  plank  to  Captain  Cuttle,  who  adjusted  it 
carefully,  and  led  Florence  across ;  returning  presently  for  Mias  Nippw. 
So  th^  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Cantioua  Clara,  in  whose  standing  rig- 
ging, ar/era  fluttering  articles  of  dress  were  caring,  in  company  with  a  mr 
tongues  and  some  mqckerel. 

Immediately  there  appeared,  coming  slowly  np  above  the  bulk-head  of 
the  cabin,  another  bulk-head — human,  and  very  large — with  one  atationary 
eye  in  the  mahogany  face,  and  one  revolving  one,  on  the  principle  of  some 
hght-housea.  This  head  waa  decorated  with  ahaggy  hair,  hke  oakum, 
which  had  no  governing  inclination  towards  the  north,  east,  west,  or  south, 
but  inclined  to  all  four  qnarters  of  the  compass,  and  to  every  point  upon  it. 
The  head  waa  followed  by  a  perfect  deaert  of  chin,  and  by  a  shirt-collar 
and  neckerchief,  and  by  a  dieadnonght  pilot  coat,  and  by  a  pair  of  dread- 
nought pilot  trousers,  whereof  the  waisthand  was  bo  very  broad  and  high, 
that  it  became  a  auccedaneum  for  a  waistcoat :  being  ornamented  near  the 
wearer's  breast-bone  with  some  massive  wooden  buttons,  like  back- 
gammon men.  As  the  lower  portions  of  these  pantaloons  became  revealed, 
Bunsby  stood  confessed ;  his  hands  in  their  pockets,  which  were  of  vaat 
size ;  and  hia  gaze  directed,  not  to  Captain  Cuttle  or  the  ladiesj  but  the 
mast-head. 

The  profound  appearance  of  this  philosopher,  who  was  bulky  and 
strong,  and  on  whose  extremely  red  bee  an  expression  of  taciturmty  aat 
enthroned,  not  inconsistent  wiUi  his  character,  m  which  that  quality  was 
proudly  conspicuous,  almost  daunted  Captain  Cuttle,  though  on  familiar 
terms  vrith  lum.  Whispering  to  Florence  that  Bunsby  bad  never  in  his 
life  expressed  surprise,  and  waa  considered  not  to  know  what  it  meant, 
the  C^itain  watched  him  aa  he  eyed  his  maat-head,  and  afterwards  swc^t 
the  horizon ;  and  when  the  revolving  eye  seemed  to  be  coming  round  in  his 
direction,  said ; 

"  Bunsby,  my  lad,  how  fares  it  F  " 

A  de^,  gruff,  huslnr  utterance,  which  seemed  to  have  no  connection 
with  Bunsby,  and  c^tainly  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  his  face,  replied, 
"Aye,  ajre,  ah^met,  how  goes  it  I  "  At  the  same  time  Bnnsby'a  right 
hand  and  arm  emerging  from  a  pocket,  shook  the  Captain's,  and  went 
back  again. 

"  Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain,  striking  home  at  onoe,  "  here  you  are ; 
a  man  of  mind,  and  a  man  aa  can  give  an  opinion.  Here's  a  young 
lady  as  wants  to  take  that  c^inion,  in  r^ard  of  my  friend  Wal'r  ;  like- 
wise my  t'other  friend,  Sol  Gills,  which  is  a  character  for  you  to  come 
within  haO  of,  being  a  man  of  science,  which  is  the  mother  of  inwention, 
and  knows  no  law.  Bunsby,  will  you  wear,  to  oblige  me,  and  come  alimg 
with  us  P  " 

The  great  commander,  who  seemed  by  the  e:^reaaion  of  hia  visage  to 
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be  alvayB  on  the  look-oat  fw  aarotltAaii^  in  the  extremest  distance,  and  to 
have  no  ocular  knowledge  of  anything  within  ten  miles,  made  no  repi; 
whatem. 

"Here  is  a  man,"  said  the  Captain,  addressing  himself  to  his  ftir 
auditors,  snd  indicating  the  onnmander  with  his  ontstretched  hook, 
"that  has  fell  down,  mere  than  anj  man  alire;  that  hu  had  more  aera- 
dents  happen  to  his  own  self  than  the  Beamen's  Hos^MtBl  to  aH  hands ;  that 
took  as  many  spars  and  ban  end  bolta  about  the  outude  of  hia  head  f^en 
he  was  ycnuig,  as  yon'd  want  a  order  for  on  Chatham-yard  to  boikt  a  plwt- 
sare-yadit  with  ;  and  yet  that  got  his  opinions  in  that  way,  it 's  my  belief, 
for  there  an't  notiiiiig  like  'em  afloat  or  ashore." 

The  stolid  commander  appeared,  by  a  vny  slight  Titffatimi  in  his 
elbows,  to  express  some  aatisfactioB  in  this  encomium  ;  bnt  if  his  face  had 
been  as  distant  aa  bis  gase  was,  it  conld  hardly  have  enlightened  the  be- 
holders less  in  reference  to  anytjiing  that  was  passing  in  his  thoughts. 

"  Shipmet,"  said  Bnnsby,  all  of  a  sodden,  and  stoopmg  down  to  look 
ont  under  some  interposing  spar,  "  what  'U  the  ladies  drink  f  " 

Captain  Cattle,  whose  delieacy  was  shocked  by  snch  m  inqniiy  in  con- 
nection with  Florence,  drew  the  sage  aside,  and  seeming  to  explain  in  his 
ear,  accompanied  him  below;  where,  that  he  might  not  take  offence,  the 
Cqitain  drank  a  dram  himself,  which  Florence  and  Susan,  glandng  down 
the  open  skylight,  saw  the  sage,  with  dUBculty  finding  room  fcr  himself 
between  his  berth  and  a  very  little  brass  fireplace,  serre  ont  foi'  self  and 
iHend.  They  soon  reappeared  on  deck,  and  Captain  Cnttle,  trinmphing 
in  the  snccess  of  his  enterprise,  condneted  Florence  back  to  the  coach, 
while  Bimsby  followed,  escorting  Miss  Nipper,  whom  he  hogged  upon  the 
way  (much  to  that  young  lady's  indignation)  with  hia  pilot-coated  arm. 
Eke  a  bhte  bear. 

The  Captain  put  his  oracle  inside,  and  gloried  so  mudi  in  having 
secoredhim,  and  having  got  that  mind  into  ahackney-coseh,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  often  peeping  in  at  Florence  thronrii  the  little  window 
behind  the  driver,  and  testifying  his  delight  in  amfles,  and  also  in  taps 
npon  his  forehead,  to  hint  to  her  that  the  brain  of  Bunsby  was  hard  at  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bunsby,  still  hugging  Miss  Nipper  (for  his  friend,  the 
Captain,  had  not  exaggerated  the  softness  of  his  heart),  unifOTmly  preserved 
his  gravity  of  deportment,  and  showed  no  other  consciousness  of  her  or- 
Buything. 

Uncle  Sol,  who  had  come  home,  received  them  at  the  door,  and 
ushered  them  immediately  into  the  little  back  parlour :  strangely  allied  . 
by  the  abaenee  of  Walter.  On  the  table,  and  about  the  room,  were  the 
charts  and  maps  on  which  the  heavy-hearted  Instrument -nudter  had  again 
and  again  tracked  the  miasing  vessel  across  the  sea,  and  on  which,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses  that  he  still  had  in  hia  hand,  he  had  been  meaanring,  a 
minute  before,  how  far  ahe  must  have  driven,  to  have  driven  bne  or  there  i 
and  trying  to  demonstrate  that  a  long  time  most  elapse  before  hope  was 


"Whether  she  can  hare  run,"  said  Unde  Sol,  looking  wistfully  over  the 
diart;  "but  no,  that's  almost  impossible.  Or  whettier  she  can  have 
been  forced  by  stress  of  weather, — but  that'a  not  reasonably  likely.  Or 
whether  there  is  any  hope  she  so  far  diangcd  her  course  as — bat  even  I 
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caa  birdfy  hope  Unt  I "  With  encti  braken  sitggestionB,  poor  old  ITndo 
Sol  roamed  over  the  great  sheet  before  him,  and  could  not  find  a  ape<^  of 
hopeful  probatMHty  in  it  la^  enou^  to  set  one   small  point  of  the 

OOK^MUSeS  iq>OD. 

noimce  mw  immediately — it  wtrnU  hare  been  difficult  to  help  aeeing 
— that  there  was  a  aingular,  indescribable  change  in  the  old  man,  ana 
that  wMa  his  mmmer  vras  far  more  restless  and  unsettled  than  nsusl, 
Han  was  yol  a  onrioiis,  rontradictory  decision  in  it,  that  perplexed  her 
▼ciy  mnoh.  She  faixsed  once  that  he  spoke  wildly,  and  at  random ;  fot 
oo  her  saying  she  regvetted  not  to  have  seen  Mm  when  she  bad  been 
Ibere  b^ne  Aat  monaiBg,  he  at  first  replied  that  he  had  been  to  see  her, 
md  ditecdy  afterwards  aeemed  to  wish  to  recall  that  answer. 

"  Tou  have  been  to  see  me  ?  "  said  Florence.     "  To-day  t " 

"  Te»,  my  dear  young  lady,"  retnined  Unde  5d,  looking  at  her  and 
■way  from  her  in  a  oo^Aned  manner.  "  I  wished  to  see  you  with  m 
own  eyes,  and  to  bew  yon  with  ray  own  ears,  once  more  b<£>re — 
There  he  stopped. 

"Before  whonF  Befisrewhat?"  said  Florenoe,  potting  her  hand  iq>on 
Im  aim. 

"  Did  I  say '  before?' "  repfied  old  Std.  "  If  I  did,  I  must  hare  meant 
before  weshmild  have  news  of  ray  dear  boy." 

"  Ton  ire  not  well,"  said  Florence,  tenderty.  "  Tou  have  been  so  veiy 
mzKHis.     I  am  sure  yon  are  not  weH." 

"  I  am  aa  wifl,"  retained  the  oW  man,  shntting  up  Ms  rfght  hand,  and 
hcUiHg  it  <mt  to  show  her :  "  as  w^  and  firm  as  any  man  at  my  time  of 
life  esB  hope  to  be.  See  I  If  a  steady.  Is  its  master  not  aa  capable  of 
Teeetotim  and  fortitude  aa  mMty  a  younger  man  P  I  think  so.  We 
shall  see." 

Tkma  waa  that  in  his  maimer  more  than  in  his  words,  though  they 
nsBtdaed  with  har  too,  whieh  impressed  Florence  so  much,  that  she  would 
have  oonfided  her  uneasiness  to  Cnptsin  Cnttle  at  that  moment,  if  the 
Captain  had  not  seized  that  moment  for  expounding  the  state  of  eircum- 
staneea  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  sagacious  Bnnsby  was  requested,  and 
eBtreatii^  tiiat  profound  anthority  to  deliver  the  same. 

JhiBBhj,  whoea  eye  continued  ia  be  addressed  to  somewhere  about  the 
half-way  house  between  London  and  Oravesend,  two  or  three  times  put 
out  his  rough  nght  arm,  as  seeking  to  wind  it  for  inspiration,  round  the 
fair  form  of  Miss  Nipper;  but  that  young  female  havmg  withdraws  her- 
self, in  displeasure,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  the  soft  heart  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Cautious  Clara  met  with  no  response  to  its  impnlses. 
After  sundry  failures  in  this  wise,  the  Commander,  addressing  himself  to 
nobody,  thus  spake ;  or  rather  the  voice  within  him  said  of  its  own  accord, 
and  quite  independent  of  himself,  as  if  he  were  possessed  hy  a  gruff 
spirit: 

"  My  name  's  Jack  Bunsby !" 

"  He  was  diristened  John,"  eried  the  delighted  Captain  Cuttle.  "  Hear 
him!" 

"  And  what  I  says,"  pursued  the  voice,  after  some  deliberation,  "  I 
stands  to." 

The  Captain,  with  Florence  on  his  arm,  nodded  at  the  auditory,  and 
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seemed  to  saj,  "  Now  he  'a  coming  out.    This  is  vlutt  I  meant,  when  I 
broQgbt  him. ' 

"  Whereby,"  proceeded  the  voice,  "  why  not  F  If  so,  what  odds  t  Can 
anymaa  say  otherwise  F     No.     Awastthen!" 

When  it  hod  pursued  ita  train  of  argument  to  this  point,  the  voioe 
stopped,  and  rested.     It  then  proceeded  veir  slowly,  thus : 

"Do  I  believe  that  this  hoe  Son  and  Heir 's  gone  down,  my  lada  P 
Mayhap.  BoIsaysoF  WbichF  Ifa  skipper  stands  out  by  Sen' Oeoi^'a 
Channel,  m&ldng  for  the  Downs,  what  s  right  ahead  of  himF  The 
Goodwins.  He  is  'nt  forced  to  mn  npon  the  Goodwins,  but  he  may. 
The  bearings  of  this  observation  lays  in  the  application  on  it.  That 
a'nt  no  part  of  my  dnty.  Awast  then,  keep  a  bnght  look-ont  for'ard,  and 
good  Inck  to  yon  I " 

The  Toice  here  went  out  of  the  back  parlour  and  into  the  street,  taking 
the  Commander  of  the  Cautions  Clara  with  it,  and  accompauying  him  on 
board  again  with  all  convenient  expedition,  where  he  immediately  turned 
in,  and  refreshed  his  mind  with  s  n^. 

The  students  of  the  sage's  precepts,  left  to  their  own  application  of  his 
wisdom — ^upon  a  prindpj^  which  was  the  main  leg  of  the  Bunsby  tripod,  as 
it  is  perchance  of  some  other  otscuIbt  stools — looked  npon  one  another 
in  a  Uttle  uncertunty ;  while  Bob  the  Grinder,  who  had  taken  the  inno- 
cent freedom  of  peering  in,  and  listening,  through  the  skylight  in  the  roof, 
come  softly  down  from  the  leads,  in  a  stato  of  very  dense  confusion. 
Captain  Guttle,  howevor,  whose  admiration  of  Bunsby  was,  if  possible, 
enhanced  by  the  splendid  mumer  in  which  he  had  justified  lus  reputation 
and  eome  through  this  solemn  reference,  proceeded  to  explain  that  Bunsby 
meant  nothing  but  confidence ;  that  Bunsby  had  no  misgivings ;  snd  tbiA 
such  an  opinion  as  that  man  had  given,  coming  from  such  a  mind  as  his, 
was  Hope  s  own  anchor,  with  good  roads  to  cast  it  in.  Morence  endea- 
voured to  believe  that  the  Captain  was  right ;  but  the  Nipper,  with  her 
arms  tight  folded,  shook  her  head  in  resolute  denial,  and  had  no  more 
trust  in  Bunsby  than  in  Mr.  Ferch  himself. 

The  philosopher  seemed  to  have  left  Uncle  Sol  pretty  much  where  he 
had  found  him,  for  he  still  went  roaming  about  the  watery  world,  com- 
passes in  hand,  and  discovering  no  rest  for  them.  It  was  in  pursuance 
of  a  whisper  in  his  ear  from  Florence,  while  the  old  man  was  absorbed  in 
this  pursuit,  that  Captain  Cuttle  laid  bis  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  What  cheer,  Sol  Gills  F"  cried  the  Captain,  heartily. 

"But  so-so,  Ned,"  returned  the  Instmment-maker.  "I  have  been 
remembering,  all  this  afternoon,  that  on  the  very  day  when  my  boy  entered 
Dombey's  house,  and  came  home  late  to  dinner,  sitting  just  there  where 
you  stand,  we  talked  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  I  conld  hardly  turn 
him  from  the  subject." 

But  meeting  the  eyes  of  Plorence,  which  were  fixed  with  earnest  scru- 
tiny npon  his  face,  the  old  man  stopped  and  smiled. 

"Stand  by,  old  friend  1"  cried  the  Captain.  "Lookalivel  I  tell  you 
what,  Sol  Gills ;  arter  I  'ri  convoyed  Heart' s-delight  safe  home,"  here  the 
Cqitain  kissed  his  hook  to  Florence,  "  I  '11  come  back  and  take  you  in  tow 
for  the  rest  of  this  blessed  day.  You  '11  come  and  eat  your  dinner  aloDg 
with  me,  Sol,  somewheres  or  other." 
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"Not  tO'day,  Nedr'  said  tbe  old  man  quickly,  and  appearing  to  benn- 
acGOuntably  startled  by  the  piopoaition.     "Notto-dtq'.     I  couldn't  do  it  I" 

"  Why  not  F"  returned  the  Captain,  gazing  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"I — I  hare  so  much  to  do.  I — I  mean  to  think  of,  and  arrange.  I 
couldn't  do  it,  Ned,  indeed.  I  must  go  out  again,  and  be  alone,  and  turn 
my  miod  to  many  things  to-day." 

The  Captain  looked  at  the  Instnunent-maker,  and  looked  at  Florence,  and 
again  at  the  InBtrument-m^er.     "  To-morrow,  then,"  he  suggested.at  last. 

"  Yes,  yes.  To-morrow,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Think  of  me  to-morrow. 
Say  to-mcHtrow." 

"I  shall  come  here  early,  mind,  Sol  GUIs,"  stipulated  the  Captain. 

"  Tea,  yea.  The  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,"  aaid  old  Sol ;  "  and 
now  good  bye  Ned  Cuttle,  and  God  bless  you  !" 

Squeezing  both  the  Captain's  hands,  with  uncommon  fervour,  as  he  said 
it,  the  old  man  tui-ned  to  Florence,  folded  here  in  bis  own,  and  put  them 
to  his  lips ;  then  hurried  her  out  to  the  coach  with  very  singular  precipita- 
tion. Altogether,  he  made  such  an  effect  on  Captain  Cuttle  that  the 
Captain  lingered  behind,  and  instructed  Bob  to  be  particularly  gentle 
and  attentive  to  his  master  until  the  morning:  which  ii^unction  he 
strengthened  with  the  payment  of  one  shilling  down,  and  the  promise 
of  another  sixpence  before  noon  next  day.  Thia  kind  ofGoe  performed. 
Captain  Cuttle,  who  considered  himself  the  natural  and  lawful  body- 
guard of  Plorence,  mounted  the  box  with  a  mighty  sense  of  his  trust, 
and  escorted  her  home.  At  parting,  he  assured  her  that  he  would  stand 
by  Sol  Qills,  close  and  true ;  and  once  again  inquired  of  Susan  Nipper, 
unable  to  forget  her  gallant  words  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 
"  Would  you,  do  you  think,  my  dear,  though !" 

When  the  desolate  house  had  closed  upon  the  two,  the  Captain's  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  old  Instrument-maker,  and  he  felt  uncomfortable.  There- 
fore, instead  of  going  home,  be  walked  up  and  down  the  street  several 
times,  and,  eking  out  his  leisure  until  erening,  dined  late  at  a  certain  angular 
Uttle  tavern  in  the  dty,  with  a  public  parlour  like  a  wedge,  to  which 
glazed  hats  much  resorted.  The  Captaui's  principal  intention  was  to 
pass  Sol  Gills's  after  dark,  and  look  in  through  the  window ;  which  he 
did.  The  parlour  door  stood  open,  and  he  could  see  his  old  friend  writing 
busily  and  steadily  at  the  table  within,  while  the  little  Midshipman,  already 
sheltered  from  the  night  dews,  watdhed  him  &om  the  counter;  under 
which  Bob  the  Qrinder  made  his  own  bed,  preparatory  to  shutting  the 
idiop.  Il^-assored  by  the  tranquillity  that  reigned  withm  the  predncta  of 
the  wooden  mariner,  the  Captain  headed  for  Srig  Place,  resolving  to 
weigh  anchor  betimes  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TBE   STOSI   OF  A  LOYINO  HEAUT. 

8n  Basket  and  Lady  Skettles,  lery  good  people,  resided  in  a  ptetty 
villa  at  Fnlham,  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Humes ;  which  was  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residences  in  the  world  when  a  rowing-match  happened  to  be 
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goiig  post,  biit  hod  its  littie  nocnreiiieoMS  at  other  tJmas,  anong  which 
nayiweBiaMBied  t^ooeaaional  aypnraom  of  tbe  river  in  tfan  drawing- 
rooo^  Bwl  tbe  ftttfflnfTmimifi  dk^ipemoce  of  Uw  Um  and  ahiuU)eiy. 

Siir  fiuuet  SkeUes  e^ieiaed  his  p^soiul  coasaqMcoe  lAiefly  thnnigh 
ta>  antique  ^old  tanff-boz,  hkI  ■  poaderoia  oUe  pttdket^taadkeniUef, 
which  he  had  an  impoemg  maaner  of  drawing  ont  of  Ua  pocket  Uk*  a 
baDBCr,  aad  Hi^  with  bott  haada  at  OBoe.  Sir  Baroet's  alqect  in  life 
wu  WBatonUy  to«i:tcad  theimqieof  his  acquaintaoe.  Liln  a  heavy  body 
drafjiBd  iittio  water — ^not  to  di^arage  n  worthy  a  gaDtleaiaa  by  the 
comparison — it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Sir  Banwt  Must  ipvead 
an  e*w-wideBiiig  oirde  about  him,  ootil  there  was  no  km»b  lefl.  Or,  like 
a  «oaad  in  air,  the  Tibration  ci  whicb,  according  to  the  speculation  of 
an  ingenious  modem  philosopher,  may  go  on  travelling  for  ever  though 
tksiateRmiifdik  fields  of  apace,  nothing  ^toomingto  the  end  of  ^  moral 
Utket  «ould  step  ^  Barnet  Skettles  in  hia  yoyage  of  disovrety  through 
^  Moal  ayaten. 

Sir  Baraet  waa  pmad  of  makaig  pewple  aoqawited  with  peoAle.  He 
lilead  iko  tiling  for  its  «wn  sake,  and  it  advanced  his  fevoorite  obfect  too. 
Pot  axample,  if  Sir  BanMt  had  the  good  fisrtHne  to  get  Md  of  a  nur 
iMmt,  M&Donntiy.f^tbaus,  md  ensured  hitn  to  ku  hoapitaUe  rilla, 
Sir  Banet  wotdd  aay  to  him,  on  the  woraing  a£aer  his  arrival,  "  Now,  my 
dear  air,  is  tbtn  aaybody  you  would  Eke  to  know  1*  Who  is  tlMte  yon 
wotdd  wieh  tai  maetf  Do  yon  take  any  inteieat  in  wriliBg  petqile,  ta  in 
pawting  or  MulptMrk^  P^PF^  ^  ^  aotisg  people,  or  in  aaytUng^  that 
MrtF  "  FoseiUy  tta  patioit  saswtted  yea,  ana  ne^med  aom^rady,  of 
-whom  Sit  Bamet  hod  no  nore  personal  knawledge  than  of  FtolsBy  the 
Great.  Sir  Bamet  replied,  that  nolhisg  on  earth  was  easier,  as  fae  knew 
km  vcty  well:  imiaediateiy  oaUed  on  the  ateesttd  ^samebody,  Mt  his 
Msd,  wrote  «  short  note, — "Hy  dear  Sir — pcaaky  of  your  enmiest 
positioii — 6iE»d  at  aiy  bouse  natot^y  deainntB' — Lady  Skettles  and  my- 
acilf .  particdpate — tnut  that  geuus  being  aaperior  to  otrtBi»ies,  you  will 
do  «s  the  distogoidied  {avonr  oi  giving  us  the  fjeaawe,"  Etc.  &c — and 
■o  lalk)d«braaeof  birds  with  one  stosM,  dead  aedoor^u^ 

With  Um  wUf-boz  and  banner  in  full  force.  Sir  Bamet  Settles  ^ro- 
pMnded  hie  BMal  in^iiy  to  Ploicace  on  the  ^t  uoraing  of  her  visit. 
Whim  Horanoa  thanked  iim,  and  aaid  there  was  no  one  hi  paittoidar 
irham-ahe  AmioA  to  see,  it  was  natHnl  ibe  stoidd  OaA,  witii  a  pang,  vi 
pMrlNt  Wdter.  When  Sir  Bamet  Skettla^  Q^ing  U*  kind  offer,  said, 
"Mf^Mi  Ifiks  Sonfoc^,  are  yon  snte  yon  can' renaambcr  bo  onewboM 
yowigowl  Papa — to  whom  I  oeg  you  to  preaent  the  beat  oonqdiBSBtB  of 
myself  and  Lady  Skettles  when  yoa- write — might  wi^  yon  to  katow  P  " 
it  waa  as  natural  perhaps,  that  her  poor  head  should  droop  a  tittle,  and 
that  her  voice  should  tremble  as  it  softly  answered  in  the  negative. 

Skettles  junior,  much  stiffened  as  to  his  cravat,  and  sobered  down  as  to 
his  spirits,  was  at  home  for  the  heydays,  and  appeared  to  feel  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  aolioitnde  of  his  excellent  tnother  that  he  should  be 
attentive  to  Florence.  Another  and^a  deeper  injury  under  which  the  soul 
of  young  Bamet  «hafed,  was  the  ooanpany  of  Doctor  and  lira,  Blimber, 
who  had  been  in*^»d.  on  a  visit  to  the  paxntal  roof-tree,  uid  of  whom 
the.youig  geatleoun  often  aaid  he  vTwild  have  prefemd  their  pasaing  the 
vscatioa  at  Jeridio, 
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'"is  IJMrv Anybody  $tti(  «a&  enggut,  xow,  Doctn  BkmAer,"  4aid  Sii 
Swntt  Sbettlas,  bumug  to  tbA  gentttim«B. 

"  Y«n Hom;  land,  Sir  Bmtt,"  retamadBoitar  Blinber.  "  MetSj 
I  am  not-MUK  thit  ttiere  ia,  n  pirtica^.  I  1^  to  bow  my  fidW 
laea  iitgrafml,  Sa  Bnoet  W^nt  does  Twcace  s^F  A^  (»e  wko  k 
the  pa»nt<o£a'floii  is  n^Keatiagta-Me." 

"  Has  -Mrs.  EKwhfr.jpty  wuh  to  see  laxy  tennkaUe  perwnl*'  wkod 


.  3Ln.  JUafcet  Mfiked,  iritli  a  mnet  amile  snd  a  sbike  of  ker  ^-bhie 
«^,  &tt  if  Sir  Bujiet  omdd  kan  made  herfaiowik  to  Cio«ro,  abe  waakl 
Jiave  tumUedlua;  but  aoda  jb  intraikBCAicM  not  beii^  feasible,  and  rite 
■»ht»dy  wjtjwg  the  &iaiMup  of  liMiifif  aad  Ins  -aBUftUe  l«dy,  Md 
jmnnnswt;  villi  the  Bootoi  htx  htubBid  Aeir  joiat '  cwfidaaae  in  regatd 
to  Qtat  dai«OB — btnyaang  Bmet.ms  obawvcd  tsciiri  his  nam— she 
asked  DO  ntore. 

Sir  Barnet  vas  fain,  ander  these  cdzcBiBstxaces,  to  ooatent  bimself  fiir 
the  tine  with  thnoompany  asseaiUed.  FloBane  was  glad  of  that ;  to'she 
hadastad;  tovniMie-amoB^thflBi,  aaditi^tAoiteu  kerhavt,  md  was 
too  pracwMS  SBid  MOKKKtans,  to  yidd  to  aay  cAer  iatavast. 

Thsroveie  sone  ahildres  string  in  Uie  hoose.  G^ildMB  who  k«tc 
as  fraqdc  and  iappy  with  iatiiKa  uad  with  »»ttien  m  tbeee  rovf  f aees 
't^^kOBite  hesnA.  Children  who  bd  no  rastrmtt  upoe  theb  isrs,  a»d  fteely 
showed  it.  fWea«e  soKg^  to  leatn  tiun  seoi«t ;  woght  to  lind  ont 
what  k  ISM  itehadsaiflBed;  whxt  n^ile  art  tfaeybiMr,  «Rd  she  knew 
not;  hoiriteeadii  hs'taa^  hy  them  to  ^ow  her  Mbarliiat  ehe  krod 
kim,  sad  to  inBihss  bm  agam. 

Many  a  daydid  Momoe  tfaia^tfally  oWrse  these  chddMn.  Oa  nany 
a  bright  monung  did  riba  kare  her  bed  nten  the  ^orio»  Kon  ion,  and 
walkmg  up  and  dMro  upon  tbe  mer's  bank,  b(^e  «y  one  in  tbe  houae 
WHS  stiniog,  look  up  ^  the  windows  of  thor  moibs,  and  thnk  of  them, 
asleep,  so  gently  tended  and  affectionately  tliought  of.  Florence  wooid 
feel  more  lonely  then,  than  in  the  great  house  idl  alone ;  wtd  would  think 
sometimes  that  she  was  better  there  than  here,  sml  Aat  there  was  greater 
peace  in  hiding  herself  than  in  mingling  with  others  of  her  age,  and 
finding  how  unlike  them  all  she  was.  But  attentive  to  her  study,  though 
it  touched  her  t«  the  quick  at  every  little  leaf  she  turned  in  the  bard  book, 
Florence  remained  among  them,  and  tried,  with  patient  hope,  to  g»iB  the 
l»owled|;e  that  she  weaned  far. 

Ahl  how.tonn  it  I  Jnw  to  knmr  the  t^mn  in  its  beginomg  I  T%ere 
were  daoghto*  here,  who  rose  np  in  tte  nommg,  and  lay  dawn  to  rest  st 
nq^  pfry)Wfd  o£  fathers'  hearts  «b«a^.  They  had  no  repulse  to  ever- 
enae,  ao  ^k>1iW—  to  dread,  no  frown  to  smooth  sway.  As  the  montiiig 
advanced,  and  the  windows  opened  one  by  one,  and  the  dew  began  to  dry 
■poB  tie  dowers-iBd  giass,  and  yovthini  feet  b^n  to  move  -npon  the 
lawn,  Florence,  glaniang  raond  at  the  bright  fiioes,  thonght  what  was 
there  she  ooidd  Imbd  £r»m  these  cfaSdren  ?  It  was  too  late  to  k«m  &om 
theoii  eacb  ooBld  «|;>ro«di  her  fiitber  feariesidy,  snd  p«t  op  her  lips  to 
meet  the  fcady  kiss,  snd  wild  ha  arm  abont  the  neck  that  bent  down  to 
oneaa  ho.  Sit  oodd  not  begin  by  beiBg  so  bold.  Oh  I  os>^  it  be  that 
there  was  less  and  less  hope  as  she  studied  mcxe  and  more  I 
k3 
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SIke  remembeied  well,  that  even  the  old  woman  who  had  robbed  her 
when  K  little  child — whose  image  and  whose  house,  and  all  she  had  said 
and  done,  were  stamped  npon  her  recollection,  with  the  enduring  sharpness 
of  a  fesifiil  improwion  made  at  that  early  period  of  life — ^d  apoken 
fondly  of  hei  daughter,  and  how  terribly  eren  she  had  cried  out  im  the 
pain  of  hopeless  separation  &am  her  child.  Bat  her  own  mother,  she 
would  think  again,  when  she  recalled  this,  had  loTod  her  welL  Then, 
sometimes,  when  her  thoughts  rererted  swiftly  to  the  void  between  herself 
and  her  father,  Florence  would  tremble,  and  the  tears  would  start  upon  her 
face,  as  she  pictured  to  herself  her  mother  living  on,  and  coming  also  U> 
dislike  her,  because  of  her  wanting  the  unknown  graoe  that  should  con- 
ciliate that  father  naturally,  and  had  iieveT  done  so  from  her  cradle.  3he 
knew  that  this  imagination  did  wrong  to  hex  mother's  memory,  and  had 
no  truth  in  it,  or  base  to  rest  npon ;  and  yet  she  tried  so  hard  to  justify 
him,  and  to  ^id  the  whole  blame  in  herself,  that  she  could  not  resist  its 
passing,  like  a  wild  cloud,  through  the  distance  of  her  mind. 

There  came  among  the  other  visitors,  soon  alter  Plorence,  one  beautiful 
girl,  three  or  four  years  younger  than  she,  who  was  an  orphan  dukl,  and 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  a  grey-haired  lady,  who  spoke  much  to 
Florence,  and  who  greatly  liked  (but  that  they  all  did)  to  heax  her  sing  of 
an  evening,  and  would  always  sit  near  her  at  that  time,  with  motherly 
interest.  They  had  only  been  two  days  in  the  house,  when  Florence,  being 
in  an  arbour  in  the  garden  one  warm  morning,  musing^  observant  of  a 
youAful  group  upon  the  turf,  through  some  intervening  boughs,  and 
wreathing  flowora  for  the  head  of  one  httle  creature  among  them  who  was 
the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  rest,  heard  this  same  lady  and  her  niece,  in 
pacing  up  and  down  a  sheltered  nook  dose  by,  speak  of  heradf. 

"  Is  Florence  on  orphan  like  me,  aunt?"  said  Qie  child. 

"  No,  my  love.    She  has  no  mother,  but  her  father  is  living." 

"Ts  she  in  mourning  for  h«  poor  mamma  now?"  inquired  the  child, 
quickhr. 

"  No  J  for  her  only  brother," 

"  Has  she  no  oUiot  brother  7" 

"  None." 

"No  sister?" 

"  None." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  1 "  said  the  little  girl. 

As  th^  stopped  soon  afterwards  to  wal^  some  boats,  and  had  been 
silent  in  the  meantime,  Florence,  who  had  risen  when  she  heard  her 
name,  and  had  gathered  up  her  flowers  to  go  and  meet  them,  that  they 
might  know  of  hei  being  within  hearing,  resumed  her  seat  and  work, 
expecting  to  hear  no  more  ;    but  the  conversation  recommenced  next 


"  Florence  is  a  favourite  with  every  one  here,  and  deserves  to  be,  F  am 
sure,"  Bsid  the  child,  earnestly.     "  Where  is  her  papa?" 

The  annt  replied,  after  a  moment's  pause,  that  she  did  not  know.  Her 
tone  of  voice  aiieated  Florence,  who  had  started  from  her  seat  again ; 
and  held  her  fastened  to  the  spot,  with  her  vork  hastily  caught  up 
to  her  bosom,  and  her  two  bands  saving  it  from  boi^  scattered  on  tlu 
ground. 
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hope,  sunt!'"  said  the  tjiild. 

"I  believe  w.     Yea;  I  Imow  he  is,  indeed." 

"  Has  he  ctbt  been  here  P" 

*'  I  beliere  not.     No." 

*■  Is  he  coming  here  to  see  her?" 

"  I  beliere  not." 

"  Is  he  hraie,  or  blind,  or  ill,  anntP"  aslred  the  child. 

The  flowers  that  Florence  held  to  her  breast  b^an  to  &11  when  she 
leBid  those  words,  so  wondcringly  spoken.  She  held  them  closer;  and 
her  face  hung  down  upon  them. 

"  Kate,"  said  the  lady,  after  another  moment  of  Bilence,  "  I  will  tell 
von  the  whole  trnth  about  Florence  as  I  hare  heard  it,  and  beliere  it  to  be. 
Tell  no  one  ebe,  my  dear,  because  it  may  be  little  known  here,  and  yum 
dcong  so  would  give  her  pain." 

"  I  never  will  I "  exdaimtd  the  child. 

"I  know  yon  never  will,"  returned  the  lady.  "I  can  tmxt  yon  u 
myself.  I  fear  then,  Kate,  that  Plorence's  &ther  cares  little  for  her,  very 
■eldom  seee  hex,  never  was  kind  to  her  in  her  life,  and  now  quite  shuns 
her  and  avoids  her.  She  would  love  him  dearly  if  he  would  suffer  her,  but 
he  win  not — thou^  for  no  fault  of  her's ;  and  she  is  greatly  to  be  loved 
And  pitied  by  all  gentle  hearts.'*' 

More  of  Uie  flowers  that  Florence  held,  fell  scattering  on  the  gronnd; 
those  that  remained  were  wet,  but  not  with  dew ;  and  her  face  dropped 
VLpon  her  laden  hands. 

"  Poor  Plorence  I    Dear,  good  Plorenoe  I "  cried  the  child. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  have  told  you  this,  Kate  F  "  ssid  the  lady. 

"  That  I  may  be  very  kind  to  her,  and  take  great  caie  to  try  to  please 
her.     Is  that  the  reason,  annt  F  " 

"  Partly,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  not  all.  Thongh  we  see  her  so  cheerful ; 
with  a  pleasant  smile  for  every  one ;  ready  to  oblige  us  all,  and  bearing 
her  part  in  every  amusement  here :  she  can  hardjy  be  quite  happy,  m 
yoQ  think  she  can,  Kate  F  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  the  Uttle  girl. 

"  And  yon  can  understand,"  pursued  the  lady,  "  why  her  observation 
of  children  who  have  parents  who  are  fond  of  them,  and  proud  of  them — 
like  many  here,  just  now — should  make  her  soirowfiil  in  secret  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  annt,"  said  the  child,  "  I  understand  that  very  well.  Poor 
Florence ! " 

More  flowers  strayed  upon  the  ground,  and  those  she  yet  held  to  her 
breast  trembled  as  if  a  wintry  wind  were  rustling  them. 

"  Hy  Kate,"  said  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  serious,  but  very  calm  and 
sweet,  and  had  so  impressed  Florence  from  the  first  moment  of  her  hearing 
it,  "  Of  aU  the  youthful  people  here,  you  are  her  natural  and  harmless 
friend ;  you  have  not  the  innocent  means,  that  happier  children  have" — 

"  There  are  none  happier,  aunt !  "  exclaimed  the  duld,  who  seoned  to 
«ling  about  her. 

— "  As  other  children  have,  dear  Kate,  of  reminding  her  of  her  misfor- 
tune. Therefore  I  would  have  you,  when  yon  try  to  be  her  little  friend, 
by  all  the  more  for  that,  and  feel  that  the  bereavement  you  austained — 
thank  Heaven  I  before  you  knew  its  weight — gives  you  claun  and  hold 
upon  poOT  Florence." 
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"  But  I  am  not  viUuntk  ft  ponsk's  bre,  &DKti  awHiiaxn  lun  boen," 
said  the  child,  "with  you."^ 

"However  that  may  be,  my  deat,"  retoniacl  th»  k^,  '^yonr  mis- 
fortune is  a  lighter  one  than  Florence's ;  for  not  ss  orinn  in  Ab  wide 
world  can  be  so  deserted  as  the  child  who  is  ai  cmtcut  fimtA  limg 
parent's  love." 

The  flowers  wers  scattncd  on  the  grevnd  like  dMat ;  the  empty  hends 
w«re  spietwlnfon.'thfr&cei  and  MphanfldFlowcB^shriataiy  jama  npon 
At  grvami,  weft  Ing  andt  bittaly. 

But  true  of  heart  and  resolute  in  her  good  puMM,  Hoceate  hM  to  it 
u  ha  ^fing  watkex  l«ld  bgr  fan  x^e&  the  <My  tbat  gave-Pml  Ufc.  He 
did  nat  iamr  hovmoriL  ^-ioirad'huL  Hmm/rve  laog  Ito.tiBe  na  oauBg, 
aad  homvtt  efcw  the  inlarnilv  Bh».  mast  tij  to  hng  that  kaenriedge  to 
her  father's  heart  one  day  or  other.  MeantiMe  she  nmai  becaiefal  inno 
thoughtless  word,  or  look,  or  buret  oCfeeliag  aaniDned  byawf-diance  dr- 
Mmlana^  to  eonplain  agwnstlaiMT  oi  t0giYC:oecasioBf<x1iLeMwhi5per9 
tn  his  pvqodica. 

BveB  in  tb  reapaose  sbe  made  the  cajdiBn  child,  to  whoM  she  was- 
sUmuisd  stlOBgly,  ndwhcm  ^lehfldisn^  oeoBskM  to  rentB^cTj  Homdm 
was  mind&d  of  1^  If  she  sn^od  her  vat  too  plai&ly  (I^nmce^ragfat) 
from  among  the  rest,  she  would  confirm — in  ohb  miad  eertHnl^  :  pedius. 
in  man — Ota  belief  that  he  was  ovel  aad  unnatunL  Her  mm  tUight 
was  no  set-off  to  this.  What  ^e  had  overiwasd  was  a  ttason,  not  for 
soothing  herself,  bnt  for  saving  him  ;  and  Florence  did  it,  in  pupsvanee  of 
the  stnd^  of  hss  heart. 

She  did  BO  always.  If  a  baolc  were  read  aloud,  sad  tha«  were  any- 
Ajng  in  ^isB  story  that  poiated  at  ax  unkind  father,  sha  was  in  paui 
for  thcar  application  of  it  to  him  ;  not  for  hcn^.  9e  with  bb;  trifle  of 
amiBkrinda  that  was  acted,  od  picture  that  was  sltowB,  or  gams  that  was 
played,  aasoug  them,  tie  oecacoona  foi  ansb  taid^naes  ttanads  himr 
ware  so  maayFthsl  her  aund  mi^are  Inroftent  it  would  indeed  bo  better 
to  go  back  to  the  old  house,  and  lire  again  within  the-  shadow,  ef  its  dull 
walls,  undisturbed.  How  few  who.  saw  sweet  Steenee,.  na  bai  raing  of 
womanhood,  the  modest  little  qoeen  ei  those  smaUnndB,  imaffaed'  what  a 
load  of  aacrcdcare  layhcaiy  in  her  breast !  H«iw  iwr  of  tlsom  wharstSimed 
in  her  father's  fseezmg  atKoepherey  SMpacted  what  a  hoa^  of  fioyieoalS' 
was  pUed  iqxm  hia  haedl 

Florence  pursued  her  stud;  patiently,  and,  failing  to  acquire  tiU'Secret 
of.  the  namuass  gvaee  she  saught,  among  the  ymthfal  comfany  who 
were  assembled  in  the  house,  often  walked  ont  alone*  in  tlw  eariy 
mornmg,  among  the  chiUTen  o£  the  poor.  But  still  she  found  them 
sill  tao  ha  adveaced  to  team  faoai;  'Elwy  had  won  theiv  hoDsshold 
pkaes  limg  ago,  a»d  didnot  stand ivithauk,  aa  sbs  dSd,  witha  bar  acrosa 
tbfrdoor. 

Thtte  was  one.  man  whom  she  several  times  obeerved  at  w^:  very 
early,  aiid  often  with  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age  seated  naar  him.  He- 
waa  a.  very  paor  maut  who  seamed  to  h»ve  no  Tegnlar  employment,  but 
now  went  roaming  about  the  banka  of  the  river  when  the  tide  was  low, 
looking  ont  fbv  htte  and  aoraps  in.  the  mud;  and  now  woihed  at  the< 
uapaomiain^  little  patoh  of  guden-gronnd  before  his  Gottag«>  and  now 
dnlcered  np  a  miserable  old  ^t  that  belonged  to  him ;  or  did  some  job* 
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of  Ast  UjuI  fn^anngkbonr,  as  ehutce  oviTvnd. 
laboor,  t)w  girl  wb&  never  en^ycA; 
in  a  listless,  mpping  stat^  aaA  i£e. 

noteitce  had  oAen  wished  to  speat  ta  tim  bbd  ;  yet  s^  bad  neTci 
taken  coarage  to  do  so,  as  he  made  no  movement  towards  livt.  B<rt  one 
jBOming  when  she  happened  to  come  iqtoa  twn  sn^dealy,  tnm  a  by- 
path amoB^  Bowe  potterd  wiHovs  wUch  termiiMedm  tbo  bttle-sMriBg 
pKoe  of  stm^  ground  that  .lay  between  Im  dweDing  and  flte-  wstefj  wkoe 
ne  was  bending  oVer  a  fire  he  had  made  to '  eaiitk  tW  old  beat  wbicb-  wsi 
lying  bottom  upward»,  dote  by,  b»  Tan»d  Ue  he«d  «t  the  toatA-ot  Iwr 
fbotstep,  and  gave  her  Good  moning. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Florence,  approaching  bmfdi,  ~y«w-*e-  at 
wort  eerfy," 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  be  cAea  at  work  earlier.  Miss,  if  I  had  work  to  doi" 

"  Is  it  BO  hard  to  get  f "  asked  Florence. 

"  /^fid-it  80,"  levied  the  man. 

Florence  gknc«tl  to  where  the  girl  waa  sitting,  dnwik  tegetbec,  with 
Iter  elbows  on  h»  knees,  and  bev  cUn  or  ber  kaaids,  aadeaid  ; 

"  Is  that  your  daughter?" 

He  reused  his  head  qnickly,  and  looking  tewnrds  the-  giri  with  a 
brightened,  face,  nodded  to  her,  and  said  "  Yes."  Florence  lo«ked 
towards  her  too,  and  gave  her  a  kmd  sabtMioB;  the  girl  muttered 
something  in  return,  imgraeiowsty  and  SBUealy, 

"  I^sbeia-wsnt  of  employflWBt  rise  f"'  taHTioKitcti 

The  man  shook  bk  head.  "  No,  Miss,"  h»  swd.  ■'  I  wo*  (br 
both:" 

"  Are  there- oiUy  yon  two,  then  ?"  in^md  Wweooe-. 

"  Only  m  two,"  end  the  mas.  "H«  wother  bos' been  dead  thee*  ten 
year.  Mutha!"  (hfr  IBled  np  hts  bead  agsB,  andwisstled  t»  her) 
"Won't  yonsay  a  word  tothe^pnrtty  yonnplady?"' 

The  girl  made  m  nnpatteni  gesture-  with  her  cowering  AoRlders,  and 
tnmed  her  bead  another  wwy.  V'^,  mi^^hapeB,  peensh,  iA-«oii£tioned, 
ragged,  dfrty — but  b^ved  \  Oh,  yes !  Jlotenco  had  atett  het^ftrtber's 
lorfc  towards  her,  and  she  knew  w4ioae  look  it  bad  no  Hkenosa  to. 

"  I  'm  afraid  she 's  worse  t^s  mormng,  my  poor  gir)  I"  said  tbe  man, 
suspending  his  work,  and  cotttem|^ating  his  iB-&Tourcd  child,  with  a 
compassion  that  was  tbe  more  tender  Tm"  being  roogfe. 

"  Sfce  is  ill,  then  I"  said  ?l»»enee. 

The  man  drew  a  deep  sigb.  "I  don't  beSfcve  my  Marty's  had  fire 
short  days*  good  betttb,"he  aoswered,  looking  at  heretffl,  "  in  as  many 
long  years.'* 

"  Aye!  and  mere  than  that,  Jehn,"  said  a  net^bonr,  who  bod  come 
dowB  to  help  bhntwitb'lhe  beat. 

"More  ttomthat,  yon  say,  do  yon?"  cried  the- other,  poshing  baiA:  hb 
battered  hat,  and  drawing  hia  hand  aeroes  bis  forehead.'  "  Tery  ISke.  II 
setms  n  long,  long  time."' 

"  And  the  more  the  time,"  pnrsued  the  neighbonr,  "  tbe  more  yott  're 
fiiroured  and- hnmovredher,  John,  'tffl  she's  got  te  be- a  harden  to  bnsdf. 
Mid  everybody  efce." 

"Hot  tome,"  swd berfittber, faHingtoMs woilagmn.    "Not  to'me." 

Florence  eonld  fed — who  betterF — how  tmly  he  spoke.    ShecbewK 
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littJe  oiowr  to  him,  ud  would  have  been  glad  to  touch  his  rugged  hand, 
and  thank  him  for  hia  goodneis  to  the  miserable  object  that  he  looked 
upon  with  eyeB  bo  different  from  Bay  other  man's. 

"  Who  would  faronr  my  poor  girl — to  call  it  favouring — if  /  didn't  P" 
said  the  father. 

"  ^e,  aye,"  cried  the  ndghbonr.  "In  reason,  John.  But  yon  I  You 
rob  younelf  to  give  to  her.  Ton  bind  yourself  hand  and  foot  on  her 
account.  Ton  make  your  life  miserable  along  of  her.  And  what  does 
tie  care  I     Ton  don't  believe  she  knows  it  F" 

The  father  lifted  up  hia  bead  again,  and  whistled  to  her.  Ihlartha  made 
the  same  impatient  gesture  with  her  orouclung  shoulders,  in  reply ;  and 
he  was  glad  and  happy. 

■ "  Only  for  that,  Mi^"  said  the  neigfaboor,  with  a  smile,  in  which  there 
was  more  of  secret  sympathy  than  he  expressed ;  "  only  to  get  thst,  he 
never  lets  her  out  of  his  sight  I " 

"  Because  the  day  '11  oome,  and  has  been  coming  a  long  while,"  ob- 
served the  other,  bending  low  ov^  his  work,  "  when  to  get  half  as  much 
from  that  unfbrt'nate  d^  of  mine— to  get  the  trembling  of  a  finger,  or 
the  waving  of  a  hair — would  be  to  raise  the  d^d." 

Florence  softly  put  some  money  near  his  hand  on  the  old  boat,  and 
left  him. 

And  now  Flormce  began  to  think,  if  she  were  to  &U  ill,  if  she  were  to 
&de  like  her  dear  brother,  would  he  then  know  that  she  had  loved  him; 
would  she  then  grow  dear  to  him ;  would  be  come  to  her  bedside,  when 
^e  was  weak  and  dim  of  sight,  and  take  her  into  hia  embrace,  and  cancel 
all  the  past  P  Would  he  so  forgive  her,  in  that  changed  condilaon,  for  not 
having  been  able  to  lay  open  her  childish  heart  to  him,  aa  to  make  it  easy 
to  relate  with  what  emotions  she  had  gone  out  of  his  room  that  ni^t ; 
what  she  had  meant  to  asy  if  she  had  had  the  courage ;  and  bow  she  had 
sndeBvObred,  afterwards,  to  leom  the  way  she  never  knew  in  infancv  P 

Yes,  she  thought  if  she  were  dying,  he  would  relent.  She  thought, 
that  if  she  lay,  serene  and  not  unwilliiig  to  depart,  upon  the  bed  that  was 
curtained  round  with  recolledjona  of  their  darling  boy,  he  would  be  touched 
home,  and  would  say,  "  Dear  Florenoe,  live  for  me,  and  we  will  love  each 
other  aa  we  m^ht  have  done,  and  be  aa  bappy  aa  we  might  have  been 
these  many  yeaia  1 "  She  thought  thst  if  she  heard  such  words  &om  him, 
and  had  her  arms  clasped  round  him,  she  could  answer  with  a  smile,  "  It 
is  too  late  for  anything  but  this;  I  never  could  be  happier,  dear  father  I  " 
and  so  leave  him,  with  a  blessing  on  her  lips. 

The  golden  water  she  remembered  on  the  wall,  appeared  to  Florence,  in 
the  light  of  such  reflections,  only  as  a  current  flowmg  on  to  rest,  and  to  a 
region  where  the  dear  ones,  gone  before,  were  waiting,  hand  in  hand;  and 
often  when  she  looked  upon  the  darker  river  rippling  at  her  feet,  ahe 
thought  with  awful  wonder,  but  not  terror,  of  that  river  which  her  brother 
had  so  often  said  was  bearing  him  away. 

The  father  and  his  aick  daughter  were  yet  fresh  in  Florence's  mind, 
and,  indeed,  that  incident  was  not  a  week  old,  when  Sir  Bamet  and  his 
lady  going  out  walking  in  the  lanes  one  afternoon,  proposed  to  her  to  bear 
them  company.  Florence  readily  consenting,  Lndy  Skettles  ordered  out 
young  Bamet  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  nothing  delighted  Lady  Skettlea 
•o  much,  as  beholding  her  eldest  son  with  Florence  on  hia  arm. 
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Bamet,  to  say  the  tiruth,  appeared  to  entertain  an  oppoeite  sratiment  on 
the  Bobject,  &nd  on  mioh  occasions  frequently  ei[H«8Bed  himself  audibly, 
tboogh  indefinitely,  in  reference  to  "a  parcel  of  girls."  As  it  was  not 
easy  to  raffle  her  aweet  temper,  hower^,  Florence  generally  recondled 
the  young  gentlemaii  to  his  fate  after  a  few  minutes,  and  they  atrolled  on 
amicably :  Lady  Slcettka  and  Sir  Bamet  foUoiring,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
co^Iaoency  and  high  gratification. 

'This  was  the  order  of  procedure  on  the  afternoon  in  question ;  and 
Florence  had  almost  succMded  in  overruling  the  present  objections  of 
Shettles  junior  to  his  destiny,  when  a  gentleman  on  horseback  came  riding 
by,  looked  at  them  earnestly  as  he  passed,  drew  in  Us  rein,  wheeled  round, 
and  came  riding  back  again,  hat  in  hand. 

The  gentleman  had  looked  particularlr  at  Florence ;  and  when  the  little 
party  stopped,  on  his  riding  back,  he  bowed  to  her  before  saluting  Sir 
Bamet  and  his  lady.  Florence  had  no  remembrance  of  having  ever  seen 
faim,  but  she  started  involuntarily  when  be  eame  near  her,  and  drew 
back. 

"iSy  horse  ia  perfectly  quiet,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  gentleman. 
It  was  not  that,  but  something  in  the  gentleman  himself — Florence 
conld  not  have  said  what — that  made  her  recoil  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 
"  I  have  the  honoor  to  address  Ifiss  Dombey,  I  believe  P  "  said  the 
gmtlentan,  with  a  most  persuasive  smile.  On  Florence  inclining  her 
bead,  he  added,  "  My  name  ia  Corker.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  be  le- 
membwed  by  Miss  Dombey,  except  by  name.    Carker." 

Florence,  sensible  of  a  strange  inclination  to  shiver,  though  thsdq' 
was  hot,  presented  him  to  her  host  and  hostess ;  by  whom  he  wbs.to^ 
graciously  received. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "  a  thousand  times  1  But  I  an 
going  down  to-morrow  momii^  to  Mr.  Bombay,  at  Leamington,  and  if 
Miss  Dombey  con  intrust  me  vrith  any  commission,  need  I  say  how  wiy 
happy  I  shall  be  F  " 

^  Bamet  immediately  divining  that  Florence  would  desire  to  write  a 
letter  to  her  father,  proposed  to  return,  and  besought  Mr.  Carker  to 
come  home  and  dine  in  his  riding  gear.  Mr.  Carkei  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  engaged  to  dinner,  bnt  if  luss  Dombey  wished  to  write,  nothing 
would  delight  him  more  than  to  accompany  them  back,  and  to  be  hei 
bithfol  slave  in  waiting  as  long  as  she  pleased.  As  he  ssid  this  with  his 
widest  smile,  and  bent  down  cIosb  to  her  to  pat  his  horse's  nedi,  £^ 
rence,  meeting  his  eyes,  saw,  rather  than  beam  him  say,  "There  is  no 
news  of  the  ship  ! " 

Confused,  frightened,  shrinking  troja  him,  and  not  even  sure  that  he 
had  said  those  words,  for  he  seemed  to  have  shown  them  to  her  in  some 
extraordinary  manner  through  his  smile,  instead  of  uttering  tbem,  Flo- 
rence fiuntly  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  him,  bat  she  would  not  write ; 
she  had  nothing  tO  say. 

"  Nothing  to  send,  Miss  DombOT  F  "  said  the  man  of  teeth. 
*'  Nothii^,"  said  Florence,    "  but  my — ^but    my   dear  love — ^if   you 
please." 

Disturbed  as  Florence  was,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  &ce  with  an 
lm;pIoring  and  expressive  look,  that  plainly  besought  him,  if  he  Imew — 
whidi  he  as  ploiidy  did — that  any  message  between  btx  and  her  father 
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wn  SB  HBCommoB  chBge,  b«i'  tbt  eas  most  of  dl,  te  epnc  ker. 
tit.  Curkn'  uided  sad  bowA  law,  mwI  being  ds^  I7  9ff  Bwiiet) 
wilk  the  beat  compUnnita  of  UinMlf  and  Lad;  Skettlea,  took  faia  him, 
and  rodft  aw«y :  Intvng  a  favoarabk  impnanoo  ob  tltst  woitky  eou|te. 
Vktreoce  was  scind  witb  mch  a  ifaudikr  as  he  west,  that  Sic  Barnet, 
adcqitiog  tbe  popular  snpentitHin,  si^poaed  somebody  wu  passing  over 
ber  grave.  Mr.  Corker,  tuimng  a  comer,  oa  tbo  intttat,  looind  bttk. 
aad  bowed,  aod  dLSJ^^eamd,  m  if  ke  nkle  off  to  Ae  dnrct^vd,'  stnj^t. 
tod»it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

STRANQE   NEWS   OT  DNCLI   SOI. 


Captain  Cutile,  though  no  sluggard,  did  not  turn  out  so  early  m 
the  mormng  after  he  had  seen  Sol  QiUs,  through  the  shop-window,  writing 
in  the  parioor,  with  the  Midstvprnan  npon  the  ooHnter,  and  Bob  the 
Orinder  raakiB^  up  his  bed  bekiw  it,  bnt  that  the  docks  stniek  six  aa  he 
nised  himself  on  hk  dbow,  aad  teok  a  ssrrey  of  his  HtUe  chamber.  The 
Captain's  ey««  DMset  hwe  done  severe  dnty,  k  he  unally  evened  them  as 
wide  on  awaking  as  be  did  thkt  morning ;  and  were  but  ro«^Uy  rewarded 
for  their  vigilance,  if  he  generally  mbbcd  them  half  aa  hard.  Bnt  the 
ooeasioa  waa  no  cobikob  one,  fcr  Bob  the  Grinder  had  oertamlf  never 
Bt«od  in  the  doorway  of  Captain  Cuttle's  bed-room  befoM,  aad  in  it  hft 
stood  then,  panting  at  the  Captain,  with  a  flushed  and  touiled  air  c^  Bed 
about  bin,  that  greatly  heightened  both  his  colow  and  ci|veatiaB. 

"Holtoa  !■*  roared  the  Captain.     "  What  'e  the  matter  ?" 

Before  Bab  cotM  stammer  a  word  in  answo',  C^tain  Guttle  turned 
out,  all  in  B  heap,  and  covered  the  boy's  mouth  with  his  haad. 

"  Steady  my  Ud,"  said  thO'  Captain,  "  don't  ye  speak  a  wnrd  to  me 
wyrtl" 

The  Ct^tun,  lookiBg  at  his  visitm*  in  great  oonstematioo,  gent^  shonl- 
dercd  him  into  the  next  room,  after  l^ng  this  injunction  iwoh  htn  ;  and 
diaappearing  for  a  few  mommts,  forthwith  retnnted  in  M»  Mae  snit. 
HotoiRg  np  his  hand  i»  token  of  the  injonction  not  yet  being-  taken  off, 
Captaik  Cuttle  walked  up  to  the  cupboard,  ond  pemed  bineelf  oat  a  <bam; 
ft  coamterpart  of  whit^  he  handed  to  the  mesaengei.  The  Captain  then 
stood  himself  up  in  a  comer,  against  the  wall,  as  if  to  fismtat  th*  poesi- 
}^tj  of  boiig  knocked  bndtwaids  by  the  oomni«Bcati«i  that  was  to  be 
made  to  him ;  and  having  swallowed  hie  liquor,  with  hia  eyea  fixed  on  th* 
aeaeeager,  aiid  hie  face  as  pale  ae  his  faoe  could  be,  rcqueetad  him  to 
"  ketffe  a-hcnd." 

"  Do  you  mean,  tell  you.  Captain  f "  asked  Bob,  wii»  had  ben  gTea% 
impressed  by  tboae  pretentions. 

"  Ayel"  aaid  iho  C^ta». 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Rob,  "  I  aint  got  much  to  tell.     But  look  here  t" 

Bob  pTodnced  a  bundle  of  keys.  The  Captain  swnyed  than,  remaned 
in  hia  oonsar,  aad  surveyed  the  maeecngw. 


A  surveyed 
"  And  lo«^  hsel"  poraMd  Sob. 
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Hie  b«gr  pN^MeAs  saOed  pao)Rt,  wUch  Captsm  CMtk  stared  stcs. 
In  had  stand  at, tW  k^. 

**Wha&I'W<(Aa  tW  BtHwi;,  Gspim,"  and  Bob,  "vlsehwaB  aboui 
» oartir  afar  &n,  I  tbmti  tbM»  en  nqr-  pifiafr.  The  Bh^-dnn  wca 
unWted  and  mriwkad,  and  9fr.  CKIa  0mwi'* 

"€ioKt!'*n>ared^  Captais. 

"  flowed,  sir,"  leturned  Bob. 

Tha  Capiam's  voice  wai'  ao  tremendass,  lad  'ha-  came  o«t  of  Me  onner 
with  such  way  on  ten,  thatBeb-Rtseatedbef^  him  into  tuother  eorser : 
holdiag  out  the  k^s  ud  'paakct,  t»  piweitt  hiauelf  from  bnng  m»  dews. 

"  *  For  Captain  Oattte-,'  tm,"  eried'  Bob,  "is  on  the  keys,  and  on  the 
paAel  loo.  lJpoD'TOT-w(vd  and  hmanv,  Ct^ttain  Cuttie,  I  don't  know 
ai^tiiBf  mare  abo«t  it.  IiwishI  raay  £»^l  dol  Hen's  aaitiwatioB 
ftr  alMkthat's  jost  got'»'Bitnntt)on,"^<aied  tike  anforitmate  Qrtnder,  screw- 
iHgUaeriFintoUB  Ihae:  "his  maata  boUed  with  Ue  place,  asd  hot 
UaaiadCtrttI" 

Thaae  kiBmtatioaa'had  r^mnee  to  Oapl«n  Cuttk'a  ^ee,  or  rather 
f^att,  which  was-  Mi  of  vagne  BaaptcwnB,  thnateninge,  aad  daMmraa- 
tiaoa.  I^iag  th»  poSeai  packet  nan  hie  hand,  the  Captain  opmad 
it,  and  read  aa  Mtowa : 

"HydaarHadOoMk^.  Bnikaadia-iSTWDI"  llMrCaptaaBtnnted  it 
over,  witha'doaMMtaofe — "  andleatmnoBt. — Where's  thel^ataHientf  " 
and  ttfrCaftan,  iivtaiitff  inqyeaehiBg  the  iU-ihted  Qriader.  "  Ifhat  bare 
yen  dose  with  that,  my  kd  9" 

"  I  never  see  it,"  whimpered  Rob.  "  Xkm't  keep  oti  mepectrag;  m  in- 
nootnt  lad.  Captain^     /never  touched -the  Teatencnt." 

Oa^nn  OoMleAocAhie  head,  inp^Ttnjthat  somebody  mnst  b»  laade 
anaweraUe  fe  it ;  and  gravely  proceeded : 

"  Whieh  dant  break  open  for  a  yew,  or  unti)  yon  ha*«  deeisire  intel- 
ligence  of  my  dear  Walter,  who  is  dear  to  yon,  Ned,  t»o,  I  an  sure." 
The  Captai*  paoaed  and  shook  his  head  m  some  emotion ;  then,  aa  a  re- 
o«tat)hehmait  of  hB  digftity  in  this  tryiag  poaition,  looked  with  exceeding 
stenueaB  at  the  Grinder.  "If  yosdieuldneTer  heorof  me,  ot  aaememore, 
Ned,  remember  an  old  friend  as  he  will  rememberyoDtothO'laBt — kindly; 
and  at  Isant  nntll  tha  period  I  haTe  mentioned  has  spired,  keep  a  home 
in  tbeohi'^ac»ArV?Bltar.  Ther» are  no  debts,  the  loan  frewDombey's 
house  is  paid  oft  aad  alLiay  keys  I  send  wkh  this.  Keep  this  qmet,  and 
make  no  ia^uiy  for  me;  it  is  usdeas.  Be  no  more,  dea*  Ned,  frmn 
your  trnefriasd,  Solomon  QtSs."  The  Captaiv  took  a  long  breath,  and 
theareadtheaa-wOT^j  writtcBbehnr:  ""Thebc^Kab,  wellreeommeaded, 
aa  I  toid  you,  irom  Dombey'e  honae.  If  att  dae^  ahould  cotae  to  the 
hammop,  t^ecare,  Ned,  of  tha  Nitie  Midahi^mn."" 

To  oonrey  to  poatoity  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  iriiioh  the  Captam, 
after  turning  tUs  letter  over  and  orer,  and  readng  it  a  score  of  tnttea, 
sat  down  in  hia.  chair,  taA  held  a  cotDt-martial  on,  the  snl^eet  in  hia  own 
mind,  would  reqnse  the-  umted  g»inB  of  sB  the  gieot  men,  who,  discard- 
ing their  own  nntowiud  d^e,  hare  determined  to  go  down  to  poaterity, 
and  hava  never  got  there.  At  first  the  Captain  was  too  much-  confcunded 
and  (batraaaed  to  think  of  aaytfaMigbnt  the  lettv  itsdf ;  awl  even  when  his 
thoi^hts  began  to  glance  npon  &»  various  att«idant  facta,  they  might. 
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perhaps,  u  well  have  occnpied  thenuelvea  with  their  former  theme,  for 
any  light  the;  reflected  on  them.  Jn  thia  state  of  mind,  C^tain  Cuttle 
having  the  Gnnder  before  the  court,  and  no  one  else,  found  it  a  great  relief 
to  decide,  generally,  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  :  which  the  Cap- 
tain so  clearly  expressed  in  his  visage,  that  Bob  remonstrated. 

"  Oh,  don't.  Captain  1 "  cried  the  Grinder.  "  I  wonder  how  you  can  I 
what  have  I  done  to  be  looked  at,  like  that." 

"My  lad,"  said  Captain  CntOe,  "don't  yon  sing  out  afore  you're 
hurt.    And  don't  you  commit  yourself,  whatera'  you  do." 

"  I  haven't  been  and  committed  nothing,  C^itain  I "  answered  Bob. 

"  Keep  her  free,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  impressive^,  "  and  ride  easy." 

With  B  deep  sense  of  the  re^Kmsibility  imposed  npon  him,  and  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  fathoming  this  mystenous  affair,  as  became  a  man 
in  his  relations  with  the  parties,  Captain  Cuttle  resolved  to  go  down  and 
examine  the  premises,  and  to  keep  the  Grinder  with  him.  Considering 
that  youth  as  under  arrest  at  present,  the  Captain  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  handniff  him,  or  tie  his  ankles 
together,  or  attach  a  weight  to  his  legs,  but  not  being  clear  as  to  the 
l^ality  of  such  formalities,  the  Captain  decided  merely  to  hold  him  by  the 
shoulder  all  the  way,  and  knock  him  down  if  he  made  any  objection. 

However,  he  mads  none,  and  oonseqnentty  got  to  the  Instmment-maker's 
house  without  being  placed  under  any  nwre  stringent  restraint.  As  the 
shutters  were  not  yet  taken  down,  the  Captain's  first  care  was  to  hare  the 
shop  opened ;  and  when  the  daylight  wss  freely  admitted,  he  proceeded, 
with  its  aid,  to  further  investigation. 

The  Captain's  first  care  was  to  establish  himself  in  a  chair  in  the  shop, 
as  Preudent  of  the  solemn  tribunal  that  was  sitting  within  him ;  and  to 
require  Bob  to  lie  down  in  his  bed  under  the  counter,  show  exactly  whei« 
he  discovered  tiie  keys  and  packet  when  he  awoke,  how  he  foond  the 
door  when  he  went  to  try  it,  how  he  started  off  to  Brig  Place — can- 
tiously  preventing  the  latter  imitation  from  being  carried  &rther  than 
the  threshold — and  so  on  to  die  end  of  the  cfan)teT.  When  all  this  had 
been  done  sereral  times,  the  Captain  shook  his  head  and  seemed  to  think 
the  matter  had  a  bad  look. 

Next,  the  Captain,  with  some  indistinct  idea  of  finding  a  body,  insti- 
tuted a  strict  searA  over  the  whole  house ;  groping  in  the  cellars  with  a 
lighted  candle,  thrusting  his  hook  behind  doors,  bringing  his  head  into 
violent  contact  with  beams,  and  covering  himself  with  cobwebs.  Mount- 
ing up  to  the  old  man's  bed-room,  they  found  that  he  had  not  been  in 
bed  on  the  previous  night,  but  had  merely  lain  down  on  the  coverlet,  as 
was  evident  from  the  impression  yet  remaining  tiiere. 

"And  /think.  Captain,"  said  Bob,  looking  round  the  room,  "  thai  when 
Mr.  GiUs  was  going  in  and  out  so  often,  these  last  few  days,  he  was 
taking  little  things  sway,  piecemeal,  not  to  attract  attention." 
'  Ayel"  said  the  Captiun,  mysteriously.     "Why  so,  my  lad?" 

"Yfhj,"  returned  Bob,  looking  about,  "I  don't  see  his  shaving  tackle. 
Nor  his  brushes,  Captain.    Kor  no  shirts.    Nor  yet  his  shoes." 

As  each  of  these  articles  was  mentioned,  Captain  Cuttle  took  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  corresponding  department  of  the  Grinder,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  have  been  in  recent  use,  or  should  prore  to  be  in  pre- 
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lent  posseuion  thereof.  But  Bob  had  no  occasion  to  ahare,  certAinly 
was  not  bnithed,  and  wore  tlie  clothes  he  had  worn  for  a  long  time  past, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

"  And  what  should  you  say"  said  the  Captain — "  not  committing  your- 
self— about  his  time  of  sheering  off  ?     Hey  7" 

"  Why,  I  tlunk.  Captain,"  returned  Boh,  "  that  he  must  have  gone 
pretty  soon  after  I  began  to  snore." 

"  What  o'clock  was  that  P"  said  the  Captain,  prepared  to  he  very  par- 
ttcular  about  the  exact  time. 

"  How  can  I  tell,  Captain  I"  answered  Bob.  "  I  only  know  that  I  'm 
a  heavy  sleeper  at  first,  and  a  light  one  towaids  morning';  and  if  Hi.  Gills 
bad  come  through  the  shop  near  daybreak,  though  ever  so  much  on  tip- 
toe, I  'm  pretty  sure  I  should  have  heard  him  shut  the  door  at  all  events." 

On  mature  consideration  of  this  evidence.  Captain  Cuttle  began  to 
think  that  the  Instrument'maker  must  have  vanished  of  his  own  accord  ; 
to  which  logical  conclusion  he  was  assisted  by  the  tetter  addressed  to 
himself,  which,  as  being  unquestionably  in  the  old  man's  hand-writing, 
would  seem,  with  no  great  farcing,  to  bear  the  construction,  that  he  ar- 
ranged of  his  own  wdl,  to  go,  and  so  went.  The  Captain  had  next  to 
consider  where  and  why  ?  and  as  there  was  no  way  whatsoever  that  he  saw 
to  the  solution  of  the  first  difficulty,  he  confinM  his  meditations  to  the 
second. 

Remembering  the  old  man's  curious  manner,  and  the  farewell  be  had 
taken  of  him  :  unaccountably  fervent  at  the  time,  but  quite  intelb'gible 
now :  a  ternble  apprehension  strengthened  on  the  Captain,  that,  overpowered 
by  his  anxieties  and  regrets  for  Walter,  he  baa  been  driven  to  com- 
mit snicide.  Unequal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  as  he  had  often 
professed  himself  to  be,  and  shaken  as  he  no  doubt  was  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  deferred  hope  he  had  nndei^ne,  it  seemed  no  violently  strtuned 
misgiving,  but  only  too  probable. 

l^ee  from  debt,  and  with  no  fear  for  his  personal  liberty,  or  the  seizure 
of  his  goods,  what  else  but  such  a  state  of  madness  could  hare  hurried 
him  away  alone  and  secretly  f  As  to  his  carrying  some  apparel  with  biro, 
if  be  had  really  done  so — and  they  were  not  even  sure  of  that— -he  might 
have  done  so,  the  Captain  ai^ed,  to  prevent  inquiry,  to  distract  attention 
from  his  probable  fate,  or  to  ease  the  very  mind  that  was  now  revolving 
all  these  possibilities.  Such,  reduced  into  plain  language,  and  condensed 
within  a  small  compass,  was  the  final  result  and  substance  of  Captain 
Cuttle's  deliberations;  which  took  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  this  pass,  and 
were,  like  some  more  public  deliberations,  very  discnrsive  and  disorderly. 

Dgected  and  despondent  in  the  extreme,  Captain  Cuttle  felt  it  just 
to  release  Rob  from  the  arrest  in  which  he  had  placed  him,  and  to  enlarge 
him,  subject  to  a  kind  of  honourable  inspection  which  he  still  resolved  to 
exercise ;  and  having  hired  a  man,  from  firogley  the  Broker,  to  sit  in  the 
■hop  dnring  their  amence,  the  Captain,  taking  Bob  with  him,  issoed  forth 
npon  a  dismal  quest  after  the  mortal  remains  of  Solomon  Gills. 

Not  a  station-house,  or  bone-house,  or  work-house  in  the  metropolis 
escaped  a  visitation  from  the  bard  glazed  hat.  Along  the  wharves,  among 
the  shipping,  on  the  bank-side,  up  the  river,  down  the  river,  here,  there, 
everywhere,  it  went  gleaming  where  men  were  thickest,  like  the  hero's 
helmet  in  an  epic  bame.    ?or  a  whole  week,  the  C^tain  read  of  all  the 
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fooad  MiA  missiDg  peopk  in  all  tlie  jtewepapen  md  limdbiUe,  aad  w«ui 
ferth  on  «xpeditiaaB  at  ailiMuis  of  Uie  Aag  to  idutiJy  SolwBoa  GQls,  ia 
poor  little  ship-boys  who  htLd  fallea  oveibrard,  .and  in  tall  Sumgaat  wiih 
daikhendji  who  had  tdceo  p«H«ii — "tomalce  auie,"  Ci^Aain  Cuttle  said, 
"  that  it  warn't  him."  It  is  a  aore  thing  that  itamrertnifiadtitat  the 
good  Cwtam  had  no  other  iatiebdaaa. 

Captain  Cuttle  at  last  abandoned  these  atteE^>t»«s  hmdaw,  sad  sat 
lumedf  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Afttar  aevecuaew  pennals 
of  his  poor  friend's  letter,  he  considered  that  the  maintenaHoe  of''  a  hosie 
in  the  old  {dooe  for  Walter"  was  the  primaiy  duty  impoeed  upon  him. 
Herefoie,  the  Captain's  deoiaion  waa,  that  lie  woi^  lixty  kaaie  oa  the 
iwmuaee  of  Solomon  OiUS' himself,  and  would  go  »tiO  the  imtrameat 
biiainew,  and  see  what  oaine  of  it. 

Bat  as  thi«  step  invdved  tlte  relinqnishsent  of  hia  awtaoiia  at  lira. 
Mao  Stinger'a,  and  he  knew  that  resolute  woatau  would  txnra:  hear  of  his 
deaeztii^.tbeiii,  the  C^tam  took  the  desporate  ^tqawufctiwi  of  nttaiag 

"  Kow,  look  ye  here,  my  lad,"  aaid  the  Captain  to  Bob,  whsa  be  bad 
Biatared  this  n«ri«ble  sdieme,  "to^aiwraw,  Isbau  't  be  fouodin  thuksn 
roadstead  till  night — not  till  arter  nkbught  p'raps.  But  ywi  ke^ 
matoh  tiU  you  bear  me  knock,  and  the  ucntait  you  do,  turs-to,  «Bd.«p«B 
the  door." 

"  Yety  good.  Captain,"  aaid  Bob. 

"  Tea  '11  oontinue  to  be  r«ted  on  this  here  books,"  pwsued  the  Captsio 
ooadMoendingly,  "  and  I  dMi't  swf  bit  wh^  ymi  may  get  pMinoti^  if 
youAudnealuiuld  pull  togethw  with  a  wilL  B*t  the  mc»«ait  you. hear 
me  knock  to-moirow  night,  whatem  time  it  is,  tun-to  aud  show  yourself 
nuart  with  the  door." 

"Ill  be  sure  to  Jo  it,  Csiitiaa,"  R^tlied  Bob. 

"Because  you  onderstand,"  resumed  the  C^tain,  fwning  baok^ais 
to  onibroe  this  chaige  upon  bis  ndsd,  "  tben  w^  be,  for  isaytbiiig  I  can 
say,  a  ehanc  ;  aftd  Intight  betook  while  I  was-waitmgjifyou  ^du't^ow 
yoaradfanwrt  with  the  door." 

Bob  ^nin  assured  the  Captain  that  he  tvoold  be  pioa^  and  wtfcefol ; 
and  the  Captain  having  made  (his  pnkdent  anangtuoKt,  neit  huF"  to 
itXB.  Uac  Stinger's  for  the  last  time. 

Ihe  s^^e  the  Captun  bad  of  its  being  the  last  time,  and  of  the  swfid 
poipoao  bidden  beneath  his  blue  waistaoat,  insfured  him  with  muibi  a 
mortal  dread  of  Mrs.  'Mac  Stingex,  that  the  sound  of  that  lady's  foot 
dowBstaJTS  at  any  tiine  (^  the  day,  wns  suffldeut  to  Ihiaw'jiim  iato.a  fit  of 
ti'SBibiing.  It  fell  out,  too, .  that  Mrs.  htac  Sla^gn  waa  is  a  ohBnrs'ng 
tempcff — mild  and  plaind  as  a  house-laiabj  and  Ca^tun  Cottle's  oon- 
Bdenee  suffered  terrible  twinges,  wbenifae  oame  up  tomqukeif  ahe  could 
cook  hkn  nothing  for  las  dts^ier. 

"  A  nioe  small  Iddu^'^ddiEig  now,  Cgp'en  Cutth^".  said  hia  Jaadladyj 
"  en-  a  sheep's  heart.    Den't  mind  t^  tumble." 

"  No  ihaak  'ee,  Ua'am,"  retunied  (be  C^tnki. 

"  Have  a  roaM  fowl,"  said  Mn.  Mao  Staqgeir,  '*  mSi  a  bit  of  w«al 
stuffing  and  some  e^  sauce.  Gome,  Cap'on  Cuttle  I  ^ve  yuamlf  s 
little  treat  I  '* 

"lio  (haak'ee.  Ma'am,"  i«tnnwd  &t  Captain  veiy  humbly. 
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"  IV  wmt  yoa'fe  ont  of  wtts,  md  mat  to  be  ctiiBiltted,"  said  Hrs. 
ICac  Stinger.  "Wky  not  have,  for  oooe  in  a  way,  a  boUlo  «f  ahcny 
wineP" 

" Wdl Ma'no," njoiaad  tb& Cefilcin,  "if  you'd  be  so  good  u  take 
a  glass  or  two,  I  t\mik  I  wovld  try  timt.  Woald  you  60  me  the  favow, 
Ua'am,"  eaii  tbe  Captain,  torn  to  pieces  by  his  mmsolgw)^  "  to  acoqit  a 
quarter's  tent  a-faeid  f  " 

"  And  vAy  so,  Cap'ea  Cntlle  ?  "  retorted  lbs.  Mm  Sliagcr— ikarpljr,  m 
tke  Cqitaiii  thought. 

The  Captoia  was  frightened  to  deatJu  "  If  yoa  wauid  ICa'aos,"  he 
said  with  sdxnisaiaa,  "  it  would  oUige  nsc.  I  oan't  keep  My  money  very 
wdl.     It  pays  itself  out.     I  should  take  it  kiiid  if  jou  'd  ooinply." 

"  Wdl,  Ci^t'en  Cottle,"  said  the  OBOCMisoious  Mao  Stinger,  rabbhw  ber 
hands,  "  yon  can  do  aa  you  please.  It 's  not  for  me,  with  my  fami^,  to 
n&se,  no  more  tkan  it  is  to  a^." 

".AJid  would  yo«,  Ua'aa,"  sad  the  Gsptain,  taking  down  the  tin 
cmifliar  in  wUek  be  kept  lua  ca^,  from  the  topUfceJf  of  the  oiqiboard. 
"  be  so  |Dod  as  «fin  ei^leen-pesce  a-pieee  to  the  htde  inoJiy  tH  roimd  P 
If  you  oould  nuke  it  coBTenient,  Ma'am,  to  pass  1^  wend  praae^y  for 
thos  oUdnn  to  come  fitr'ard,  in  a  body,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  'em." 

Thew  inaoceiit  Slac  Stivers  were  so  many  daggers  to  the  Captain's 
breast,  nhea  Qaj  Mpaared  in  a  swam,  and  ton  «t  him  wiUi  t^  con- 
fidiag  tnutMuasa  be  ao  little  deserred.  Ibe  eye  of  AlarmAiT  Use 
Stin^,  wbo'htd  beoi  hia  favourite,  was  iaaupportaUe  to  the  Captain  ; 
the  TOtoe  of  JnlisiH  Mac  Stinger,  who  iras  the  ^dbtae  «f  hei  loother, 
made  a  coward  of  Um, 

Captain  Cuttle  kept  up  appearances,  nevertheless,  tolenbly  weU,  and 
tm  aa  bo«r  <n  two  was  lery  hardly  Med  and  ronghly  hudWd  by  the 
ymng  Uao  Stingere :  who  in  their  childish  frohes,  did  a  little  damage  also 
to  the  ^ased  b^  t^  sitting  in  it,  two  at  a  time,  as  in  a  nest,  and  drrnn- 
ming  on  the  inside  of  tiie  crown  with  Aeir  dioes.  At  leogUi  the  C^ttsin 
sorrawfally  dinmsaed  them:  t^ii^  leave  of  theae  chcnbs  with  &e 
po^nant  laiwiae  aad  grief  of  a  man  who  waa  going  to  eMtrntion. 

In  the  ulence  of  night,  the  Captain  packed  Op  his  heavier  wi^erty  in 
a  chest,  wUek  he  lodoed,  intoailmg  to  leave  it  there^  in  all  pHAaUli^  for 
«nr,  bnt  Qu  the  fodom  thmtf  of  onedwrfindu^aaun  wffideaUy  Wd 
and  desperate  to  aoa>e  sad  ask  iw  it.  Of  Us  ligjbter  aeccaBanes,  the 
Captain  made  a  bandk  -,  and  disposed  hia  ^kie  about  his  paaon,  ready 
tot  flight  At  Uk  bivr  of  midiii^t,  whra  Brig  Place  waa  bniied  ia 
flhuab«r,  and  Mis.  Mac  StiitteT  was  uilled  in  iwee*  oUivion.  with  her  in- 
tetsaroandber,  the  gmHy  Giqitain,  atsaiii^  down  on  tiptoe,  in  the  dark, 
opeaed  &b  iaot,  doM  it  aofUy  aA<r  faim.  and  took  to  his  beds. 

FOEsaed  by  the-naage  of  iSn.  libo  Stbgn-  sj^ingiag  out  of  bed,  toti, 
legarAeaa  of  ooitunB,  ibllowmg  and  bribing  him  back ;  pnrsuad  also  by 
a  consaDOEMaa  of  hnanananusskiwi  uiptain  Cnttle  hdd  <m  at  a  graat 
paee,  and  allnred  bo  gnaa  to  grow  andcr  hia  feet,  between  Biv  Plaoe 
and  the  laatnuBcnt-aukec's  door.  It  opened  when  he  knoeked — tor  Bob 
was  oa  ike  watch— and  when  it  was  bolted  and  lodced  bdind  him, 
Gq>taio  Cutde  Mt  oonoarativriy  safe. 

"Wbewl"  cried  the  Captain,  looking  round  him,  "It's  a  breather,  I" 

"  Nothing  the  matter,  is  there.  Captain  t "  cried  the  gaping  Bob. 
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"  No,  no  1  "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  after  chaogiiig  colour,  and  Usteniug  to 

a  passing  footatep  in  the  street.     "  But  mind  ye,  my  lad ;  if  any  lady, 

except  either  of  them  two  as  you  see  t  'other  day,  ever  comes  and  asks 

-  for  Cap'en  Cuttle,  be  sure  to  rqtort  no  person  of  that  name  known,  nor 

never  heard  of  here ;  observe  them  orders,  will  you  ? ' ' 

"  I  '11  take  care,  C^tain,"  returned  Bob. 

"  Ton  might  say — if  you  liked,"  hesitated  the  Captain,  "  that  you  'd 
read  in  the  paper  tliat  a  Cap'en  of  that  name  was  gone  to  Australia, 
emigrating,  along  with  a  whole  ship's  complement  of  people  as  had  all 
siwore  never  to  come  baek  no  more. ' 

Bob  nodded  hb  understanding  of  these  instructions ;  and  Captain  Cuttle 
promising  to  make  a  man  of  nun  if  he  obeyed  orders,  dismissed  him, 
yawning,  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  went  aloft  to  the  chamber  of 
Solomon  Gills. 

What  the  Captain  suffered  nest  day,  whenever  a  bonnet  passed,  or  how 
often  he  darted  out  of  the  shop  to  elude  imaginary  Mac  Stii^rs, 
and  sought  safety  in  the  attic,  cannot  be  told.  But  to  avoid  the  fatigues 
attendant  on  tlus  means  of  self  preservation,  the  Captain  curtained  the 
glass  door  of  communication  between  the  shop  and  parlour,  on  the  inside ; 
fitted  a  key  to  it  from  the  bunch  that  had  been  sent  to  him ;  and  cut  a 
small  hole  of  espial  in  the  wall.  The  advantage  of  this  fortification  is 
obvious.  On  a  bonnet  appearing,  the  Captain  instantly  slipped  into  his 
garrison,  locked  himself  np,  and  took  a  secret  observation  of  the  enemy. 
Finding  it  a  false  alarm,  the  Captain  instantly  slipped  out  again.  And  the 
bonnets  in  the  street  were  so  very  numerous,  and  alarms  were  so  inseparable 
from  their  appearance,  that  the  Captmn  was  almost  incessantly  slipping  in 
and  out  ail  day  long. 

Captain  Cuttle  found  time,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this  fatiguing 
service  to  inspect  the  stock ;  in  connexion  with  which  he  had  the  generd 
idea  (very  laborious  to  Boh)  that  too  much  friction  could  not  be  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  that  it  could  not  be  made  too  bright.  He  also  ticketed  b 
few  attractive  looking  artides  at  a  venture,  at  prices  ranging  from  ten 
shillings  to  fifty  pounds,  and  exposed  them  in  the  window  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  pubUc. 

After  effecting  these  improvements.  Captain  Cuttle,  srarounded  by  the 
instruments,  b^an  to  feel  sdeutific :  and  looked  up  at  the  stars  at  night, 
tiurough  the  skylight,  when  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  t^e  little  back 
parlour  before  going  to  bed,  as  if  he  had  established  a  kind  of  property 
in  them.  As  a  tradesmen  in  the  dty,  too,  he  began  to  have  an  intere^ 
in  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Sheriffs,  and  in  Public  Companieii  and  fdt 
bound  to  read  the  quotations  of  the  Funds  every  day,  though  he  was 
unable  to  make  out,  on  any  principle  of  navigation,  what  Uie  %u)^^  meant, 
and  could  have  very  weU  dispensed  with  the  frsdmns.  Florence,  the 
Captain  watted  on,  with  his  strange  news  of  Uncle  Sol,  immediately  aftir 
tstang  possession  of  the  Midshipman ;  but  she  was  away  from  home.  S» 
the  Captain  sat  himself  down  in  his  altered  station  of  life,  with  no  company 
but  Bob  the  Grinder ;  and  losing  count  of  time,  as  men  do  when  great 
changes  come  upon  them,  thought  musingly  of  Walter,  and  of  Solomon 
OiUs,  and  ev6n  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  hersdr,  as  among  the  things  that  had 
been. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SHADOWS   or  THE   PAST  AND   FUTURE. 

"YoDR  moat  obedient,  Sir,"  said  the  Migor.  "Damme,  Sir,  a  friend 
of  my  friend  Dombey's,  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  'm  glad  to  see  you !  " 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged,  Carker,"  explained  Mr.  Bombey,  "  to  Uqjor 
Bagstock,  for  bis  company  and  conversation,  M^r  Bagetock  has  ren- 
deied  me  great  sorioe,  Carker." 

Ur.  CaAxn  tiie  Manner,  hat  in  hand,  jnat  arrived  at  Leamington,  and 
just  introdnoed  to  ibt  ^or,  showed  the  iUjot  his  whde  doable  range  of 
teeth,  and  trusted  he  might  take  tiie  liberty  of  thanking  him  with  all  bis 
heart  for  haTing  effected  so  great  an  improrement  in  Mr.  Dombey's  looks 
and  apirita. 

■  "By  Gad,  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor,  in  reply,  "there  are  no  tbanka  due  to 
me,  for  it's  a  give  and  take  affiur.  A  great  creature  like  our  friend 
Dombey,  Sir,"  said  the  Ui»or,  lowering  hia  voice,  but  not  lowering  it  so 
mncb  as  to  render  it  inaudible  to  that  gentleman,  "  cannot  help  improving 
and  exalting  his  friends.  He  strengUwns  and  invigorates  a  man.  Sir, 
does  Dombey,  in  his  moral  natnre." 

Mr.  Carker  snapped  at  the  expression.  In  his  moral  nature.  Exactly. 
The  very  words  he  bad  been  on  tbe  point  of  sugvuting. 

"  But  when  my  friend  Dombey,  ^,"  added  tiie  liUjor,  "  talks  to  you 
of  Mqor  Ba^ock,  I  most  crave  leave  to  set  him  and  you  rigbt.  He 
means  plain  Joe,  Sir — Joey  B. — Joeb,  Bagatock — Joseph — rough  and 
tough  Old  J.,  Sir,     A.t  your  service." 

Mr.  Cark^s  excessive^  friendly  indinationa  towards  the  M^oi,  and 
Mr.  Carker's  admiration  of  bis  ronghneas,  toughness,  snd  plainneis, 
gleamed  out  of  every  tooth  in  Ur.  Carker's  head. 

"  And  now  Sir,"  aaid  tbe  Major,  "  you  and  Dombey  have  the  devil's 
own  amount  of  business  to  talk  over." 

"By  no  means,  Mt^or,"  observed  Mr,  Dombey. 

"Itombey,"  aaid  Uie  Miqor  defiantly,  "  I  know  better;  a  man  of 
your  mark — the  Colossus  of  commerce — is  not  to  be  interrupted.  Your 
moments  are  precious.  We  shall  meet  at  dinner-time.  In  the  interval. 
Old  Joseph  wiU  be  scarce.    The  dinner  hour  is  a  sharp  seven,  Mr.  Carker." 

With  that,  the  Miyor,  greatly  swollen  oa  to  his  foce,  withdrew ;  but 
immediately  putting  in  hia  head  at  the  door  again,  said ; 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     Dombey,  have  you  any  message  to  'em  ?  " 

Mr.  Dombey  in  some  embarrassment,  and  not  without  a  ^ance  at  the 
courteous  keeper  of  bis  business  confidoice,  intrusted  the  M^or  with  his 
comdiments. 

"By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  aaid  the  M^or,  "you  must  make  it  something 
warmer  than  that,  or  Old  Joe  will  be  far  from  welcome." 

"  fiegards  then,  if  you  wiD,  Hajor,"  returned  'Ox.  Dombqr. 
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"Damme,  Sir,"  said  the  Uajoi,  shaldng  his  sboulden  and  his  great 
cheeks  jocularly :  "malce  it  something  wanner  than  that." 

"  What  you  please  then,  Mqor,"  observed  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Our  frieud  is  sly  Sir,  sly  Sir,  de-viliah  sly,"  said  the  Uajor,  storing 
round  the  door  at  Carlcer.  "  So  is  BagatocV."  But  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  a  chuckle,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  the  M^'or 
solemnly  exclaimed,  ashe  struck  himself  on  the  chest,  "l>ombeyl  I 
envy  your  fedings.     God  hiess  you ! "  ani^  withdrew. 

"You  must  have  found  the  gentleman  a  great  resource,"  said  Carker, 
foUowing  him  with  tns  twth. 

"  Very  great  indeed,"  utd  Ifr.  Dombqr. 

"  He  has  blends  here,  do  doubt,"  pontied  CariMr.  "I  peieave,  from 
■  what  he  hM  said,  that  you.go  into  toeuty  hen.  Do  yaa  know,"  nuling 
horribly,  "  I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  go  into  society  1 " 

3b.  Dtmbey  acknowledged  this  di^lsy  of  intoceat  ob  ike  pizt  of  his 
second  in  oomnwid,  1^  twining  hii  watch-chain,,  and  ali^itly  monng  his 
he»d. 

"You  werefomed  for  society,"  said  Canker.  "Of  all  the  men  I  know, 
you  are  the  best  adapted,  hy  nature,  and  by  position,  for  sode^.  Bo  you 
latow  I  have  been  fire^ueutly  amseed  that  you.  diould  have  hfld  it  at  mna'a 
langth  ao  Itmg  1 " 

"  I  have  had  my  naaomi,  Carlur.  I  have  Ixen^Be,  and  indiffermt  to 
it.  But  you  have  great  aoetal  qualifioationa  yoimelf,  and  are  the  more 
likely  to  have  been  surprised." 

"OhI  //"  returned  the  other,  with  ready  adC'dLqiaiagemad.  "li'a 
Ignite  ano&er  matter  in  iht  caw  of  a  man  like  me.  I  don't  oome  into 
comparison  with  yon." 

Hr.  Dombf^  pnt  his  hand  to  his  Biec^doth.  aottled  Ma  chin  in  it, 
eonghed,  and  Bt)X>d  looking  at  hia  faithfn)  frimd  and  aerrant  for  a  Itm 
moBenta  iu  ailence. 

"I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  Catko:,"  said  Hi.  Dombey  at  lengOi: 
making  as  if  he  swallowed  something  a  litUe  too  large  for  hia  throat :  "  to 
present  you  to  my — to  the  Uajor's  bioidB.    Higldy  agree^k  people." 

"  Ladies  among  them,  1  preaume  ?  "  inainuatea  the  amootb  Manager. 

"They  are  all — that  ia  to  say,  they  arc  both — ladies,"  replied 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Only  t?ro  P  "  smikd  Carker. 

"  They  are  only  two.  I  have  confined  my  viaita  to  their 'reiida>ee,  and 
have  made  no  othw  acquaiataaoe  here." 

"  ^ters,  perhj^pa  P  "  quoth  Gaiker. 

"Uother  and  daughter."  replied  Ur.  Domb^. 

Aj  iSi.  Dombey  dropped  his  wee,  and  adjaeted  hit  nedccloth  agaia,  the 
smilii^  face  of  Sir.  Carka  the  lunager  became  in  a  moment,  and  witiumt 
any  stage  of  transitim,  transformed  into  a  moat  iid«nt  and  frowning  face, 
acauning  his  chwely,  and  with  an  ugly  snov.  Aa  Hr.  Daiaixj  raised  his 
eyes,  it  changed  back,  no  less  quickly,  to  its  old  espreseion,  and  showed 
turn  every  gum  of  which  it  stood  possessed. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Caiker.  "  I  shall  be  ddighted  to  know  them. 
Speaking  of  daughters,  I  have  aeen  Mias  Dombey." 

There  vraa  a  suddm  rush  of  blood  to  Mr.  Dombey's  lace. 
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" liask  the ^teitj  of  wHtmg  on  ber," aaid  Gadira,  to  " in^nire if  she 
endd  oharge  me  wUh  any  littie  oauBiisiQii.  I  am  Mt  lo  fortao^  as  to 
be  the.  bearer  of  say  but  hta — but  Iter  dear  love." 

Wolf's  face  titat  it  wu  then,  with  even  the  hot  tongue  ixreding  itself 
tfaoB^  ttie  stretched  vtouth,  as  the  eyes  auxmntered  Mi.  BombeyV! 

"What  bnsineesintelHijcnoe  is  there?"  inquiMd  the  tattor  geiitleman, 
after  a  aOeiioe,  dtniug  irMcb  Mr,  Cacker  had  produced  some  UMmoran^ 
and  other  piqpen. 

"Thweis  veiyKttle,"  ratiiined  Garkv.  "Upon  the  whole  we  haye 
not  had  our  usual  good  fortune  of  late,  but  that  is  of  little  mconent  to 
jOA.  At  Uoyd'^  UieygiTe  up  the  Son  and  Heit.fer  lost.'  WcU,  she 
waa  insured,  from  her  keel  to  her  masthead." 

"  Caiker,-"  laid  Mr.  Doubey,  taking  a  ehaur  near  him,  "  I  eatuot  say 
iimt  yoaiig  man.  Gay,  ever  impressed  me  favoorably— " 

"  Nor  »e,"  inteipoaed  the  Uanagei. 

"  Bat  I  wah,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  withoat  heeding  the  intemption, 
"  he  had  nera  gone  (m  iboard  Otat  ship.  I  wish  he  had  never  been 
Beat  omt." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  aay  »o,  in  good  time,  is  it  not  P  "  retoiied 
GadwT,  ODolly.  "  Howerer,  I  tSiixk  it 's  all  iixr  the  best.  I  re^y  think 
it'saUfor  tiie  best.  Bid  I  mentiim  that  there  was  somefhiiig  1^  a  little 
oonfldaee  between  Hisa  Dombey  and  mysdf  ?  " 

"  Ho,"  said  ill.  Dombey,  sternly. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  Carker,  after  an  impressive  pause, 
"ttutwbweverOay  is,  keifl  much  better  where  he  is,  than  at  home  here. 
If  J  were,  or  eoold  be,  in  your  pUoe,  I  should  be  aatufied  of  that,  i  am 
quite  satiafied  of  it  m^welt  Uiss  Dcuid>^  is  oaafiding  and  young — perhaps 
hardly  proud  enoi^h,  fiir  your  daughter — if  she  have  a  fault.  Not  that  that 
is  mnch  though,  I  am  sure.     Will  you  ohedc:  these  beilanoee  wi^  me?  " 

Mi.  Doaixy  leaned  back  in  bis  chaii,  instead  of  binding  over  the 
papers  that  were  laid  before  him,  and  looked  the  Manager 'steadily  in  the 
face.  The  Manager,  with  his  eyebds  slightly  raised,  affected  to  be 
g]andag  at  his  figures,  and  to  await  the  toisaze  of  hie  pnncipaL  He 
showed  that  he  affected  this,  as  if  from  great  delicacy,  and  with  a  design 
to  spare  Mi.  Dombey's  feelings ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  looked  at  him;  -was 
oognizant  of  bis  intended  oomddnvtioii,  and  felt  that  but  for  it,  this 
conHdential  Carker  would  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  which  be,  Mr. 
Dombey,  was  too  pra^  to  aak  for.  It  was  his  way  in  business,  oftfln. 
little  by  little,  iii,  Dond)ey'H  gaze  rdaied,  and  bis  altention  became 
diverted  to  the  papers  befwe  hmi ;  but  while  busy  with  the  occupation 
they  aSorded  him,  he  frequently  stepped,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Carker  again. 
Wbutever  he  did  bo.  Mi.  Carker  was  demonstrative,  aa  before,  in  bis 
ddioaoy,  and  irapvessed  it  on  bis  great  chief  more  and  more. 

While  they  wea«  thus  engaged ;  and  under  the  ekUfnl  culture  of  the 
Manager,  angry  thoughts  in  reference  to  poor  £^c«ence  brooded  and  bred  in 
Hr.  Dombey  s  breast,  usurping  the  place  of  the  cold  dislike  that  geDera% 
rdgnad  th«e;  Major  B^stock,  mueh  admired  by  the  old  ladies  of 
Leamington,  and  followed  by  the  Native,  carrying  the  uaual  amount  of 
light  baggage,  straddled  along  the  sbady  side  of  the  way,  to  make  a 
morning  rail  on  Mis.  ^wton.     It  bemg  mid-dsy  when  the  Mqjoi 
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reached  the  bower  of  Cleopatra,  lie  had  tlie  good  f<ntii)ie  to  find  hia 
Princen  on  her  osual  aofa,  langnuhing  otst  a  cnp  of  coffiw,  with  the 
room  so  darkened  and  shaded  for  her  more  Itmrions  repoie,  that  others, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  her,  loomed  like  a  phantom  pof^. 

"  What  insupportable  creature  is  this,  coming  in  I "  said  Mn.  Skewton. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it.    Go  away,  whoever  yon  are  1 " 

"  Ton  IwTe  not  the  heart  to  bani^  3.  B.,  Ua'am  I "  sud  the  If^JM', 
halting  midway,  to  remonsttato,  with  hii  caae  over  hia  sboulder. 

"  (%  it  'a  yon,  i>  it  F  On  second  thoughts,  yon  nuy  enter,"  obaerred 
Ckapatn. 

loe  Sbyor  entered  accordingly,  and  advancing  to  the  bo&  preaaed  her 
charming  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Qeopstro,  listlessly  waving  her  fan,  "  a  long  waj 
off.  Don't  come  too  near  me,  for  I  am  frightfolly  fiunt  and  senntive  thu 
mormng,  and  you  smell  of  the  Sun.     Yon  ere  abaolutely  tropical." 

"  By  George,  Ua'am,"  said  the  Mqor,  "  the  time  has  been  when 
Joseph  Bagstock  haa  been  grilled  and  Mistered  by  tbe  Sun ;  the  time  was, 
when  he  was  forced.  Ma'am,  into  snch  fviH  blow,  by  high  hotbooae  heat  in 
the  West  Indies,  tiut  be  was  known  as  the  Rower.  A  man  nam  heard 
of  Bagstock,  Ma'am,  in  those  days ;  he  heard  of  the  Flown: — the  flower 
of  Our'e.  The  Hower  may  have  &ded,  more  or  less.  Ma'am,"  observeil 
the  Mtgor,  dropfnng  into  a  much  nearer  chair  than  hod  been  infUcBted  by 
his  «md  Divinity,  "  bnt  it  ia  a  tongh  jdant  yet,  and  awiataat  s»  the 
erciween." 

Here  the  Major,  under  oover  of  the  dark  room,  shut  up  one  eye,  rolled 
hisJkcad  like  a  Harlequin,  and,  in  his  great  self-eatiafaction,  perh^  went 
nearer  to  &t  confines  of  apoplexy  than  he  had  ever  gone  befon. 

"  Where  is  Un,  Granger  F"  inquired  Cleopatra  of  her  page. 

Witiiera  beHeved  she  was  in  her  own  room. 

"Very  well,"  aaid  Mn.  Skewtou.    "Go  away,  and  shnt  the  door.    I 


mthera  disappeared,  Mn.  Skewton  turned  her  head  languidly 
towards  the  Migor,  without  otherwise  moving,  and  asked  him  how  hu 
friend  waa. 

"  Dombey,  Ma'am,"  returned  the  M^r,  with  a  &oetioDS  gnrghng  in  hia 
throat,  "  is  as  well  aa  a  man  in  hie  condition  eon  be.  His  condition  is  a 
desperate  one.  Ma'am.  He  is  touched,  is  Dombeiyl  Touched!"  cried 
the  M^OT.    "  He  is  bayonetted  through  the  body. 

Cleopatra  cast  a  sharp  look  at  the  Major,  that  oimtrasted  fbrdbly  with 
the  affected  drawl  in  which  she  pres«itly  said  : 

"  M^ior  Bagstock,  although  i  know  but  little  of  the  world, — not  can  I 
TeallyregTetm^ineiperience,for  Ifear  it  is  a  false  place  :  lull  of  withering 
conventionalities :  where  Nature  is  but  Uttle  regarded,  and  where  the  music 
of  the  heart,  and  the  gushing  of  the  soul,  and  bS  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is 
■o  truly  poetical,  is  seldom  heard, — I  cannot  misunderstand  your  meaning. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  Edith — to  my  extremely  dear  child,"  aaid  Mn. 
Skewton,  tracing  the  outline  of  her  eyebrows  with  her  forefinger,  "in  your 
words,  to  which  the  tenderest  of  chords  vibrates  excessively. ' 

"Bluntneas,  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Major,  "has  ever  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bagstock  breed.    Yon  are  right.    Joe  admits  it." 
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"And  that  ■UunDD,"  pmsued  Cleopatn,  "would  iarolve  one  of  the 
most — if  not  ptwitivel;  lis  moat — touching,  and  thrilling,  and  ucied 
emotions  of  which  our  aadljr-fallen  natuie  ia  susceptible,  I  conceiTe." 

The  Uqoi  laid  hin  hand  upon  his  lips,  and  wafted  a  Idas  to  Cleopatra, 
as  if  to  identi^  the  emotion  in  question. 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  weak.  I  fed  that  I  am  wanting  in  that  energj,  which 
dionld  Buatain  a  mama:  not  to  aay  a  parent:  .on  anoh  a  anlgect,"  said 
yLn.  Skewtoa,  trimming  her  lips  with  the  laced  edge  of  her  pooket-hand- 
kerdiid';  "but  I  can  hardly  approach  a  topic  so  exceaaiTely  momentoos 
to  my  dearest  Edith  without  a  feeling  of  faintness.  Nererthelest,  b«d 
man,  aa  yon  have  boldly  remarked  upon  it,  and  as  it  has  occasioned  me 
great  anguiah :"  Mrs.  Skewton  touched  her  left  side  with  bei  Ian :  "I 
will  not  shrink  ftom  my  duty." 

The  UqoT,  under  corer  ofthe  dimness,  swelled,  and  swelled,  and  rolled 
his  purple  face  about,  and  winked  his  lobster  eye,  until  he  fell  into  a  fit 
id  wheeaiing,  whidi  obliged  him  to  rise  and  take  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
KXHO,  before  his  &ir  frirad  could  proceed. 

"  Mr.  I>(»Qbey,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  when  ahe  at  length  resumed, "  was 
oUiging  enough,  now  many  weeks  ago,  to  do  us  the  honour  of  visiting  us 
here ;  in  company,  my  dear  Mtyor,  with  yourself.  I  acknowledge — ^let  me 
be  open — that  it  is  my  failing  to  be  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  to  wear  my 
heart,  aa  it  were,  outaide.  I  know  my  failing  full  well.  My  enemy 
cannot  know  it  better.  But  I  am  not  penitent ;  I  would  rather  not 
be  froEen  by  the  hearUeas  world,  and  am  content  to  bear  this  irapotation 
jUBtly." 

Mrs.  Skewtoa  arranged  her  tocher,  pinched  her  wiiy  throat  to  gire  it  a 
■oft  suibce,  and  went  on,  with  gnat  complaoenoy. 

"  It  gave  me  (my  dearest  Edith  too,  I  am  auie)  infinite  pleasure  to 
receive  Mi.  Dombey.  As  a  friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Mi^or,  we  were 
naturally  disposed  to  be  prepossesaed  in  hia  fiivonr ;  and  I  fimded  that  I 
obaerred  an  amount  of  Heart  in  Mr.  Dombey,  that  waa  exceasiTely 
refreshing." 

"  There  ia  devilish  little  heart  in  Dombqr  now.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Wretched  man  I  "  med  Mrs.  Skewton,  looldug  at  him  languidly, 
"  pr»  be  silent." 

"  3.  B.  ia  dumb.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Mfyor. 

"  Mr.  Dombey,"  pursued  Cleopatra,  smoothing  the  rosy  hue  upon  her 
cheeks,  "  accordin^y  repeated  Mb  visit ;  and  possibly  finding  some  attrac- 
tion in  the  simplicity  and  primitiveneas  of  our  tastes — for  there  ia  always 
a  charm  in  nature — it  is  ao  very  sweet — became  one  of  our  Uttle  circle 
every  evening.  Little  did  I  think  of  the  awful  responsibility  into  which  I 
plui^ed  wh^  I  encouraged  Mr.  Dombey — to — " 

"  To  beat  op  these  quarters,  Ma'am,'  su^ested  Mt^or  Bagatock. 

"Ooarae  person  I"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "you  anticipate  my  meaning. 


Here  Mrs.  Skewton  rested  her  elbow  on  the  little  table  at  her  side,  and 
BuSeringhei  wrist  to  droop  in  what  abe  considered  a  graceful  and  becoming 
manner,  dangled  her  fan  to  and  fro,  and  ImmW  admired  her  hand  while 
^leaking. 

"  The  agony  I  have  endured,"  the  said,  mindngiy,  "  as  the  truth  has 
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by  degrcM'dawtMd^ioiL  m^  htm  bflcn  too-exMedbgly  tertiS»io  dUti/e  \ip(m. 
SCy  whole  «sist«ioe  k  bonnd  iq>  ia  my  aWMtrnt  Edhli ;  mA  to  see^  W 
diaiig»&om<day-to*i(Ly — myb««itifiiIpet,ifiioh— poaitiTdygMiigBdnp 
liar  heart  sinoe  the  deathof  that  mort  delightM  u«tMe,  Graagw— w  the 
most  affecting  thing  in  the  world.'' 

Ut*.  ^knrton'B  wortd  was  net  a  very  trying  one,  if  Mb  might  jodge 
of  it  by-thbrnflneDM  of  its-noBt  aSeotngcoaiiiutBBBe  apMiher;  Mt 
this  by  th»w4^. 

"Bditb,'^  aunpcred  Mrs.  lAwtoB,  "who  is  the  perfect  pearl  of  B^ 
life,  iS'  ndd  to  reeeaible  hkl    I  belicre  we  ar»  sKke." 

**  XlKre  is  ene  man  in  the  woiM  who  mrw  wiU  admit  that  nay  os» 
resenddea  yon.  Ma'am,"  gud  the  Major;  "awl  that  man'a  iw«e  is  OA 
Joe  Bagstock." 

Cleopatra  made  as  if  ahe  would  brain  tiie  flatterer  with  hei  tan,  but 
relenting,  smfled  xtpoa  him  and  proceeded : 

"  If  my  charmng  girl  inbeiita  any  advantagea  Irmn  me,  wicbd  one  I " : 
the  Major  was  the  wicked  one :  "  she  inherits  ahe  my  fooliBh  mitoie. 
S^  has  great  fi»ce  of  character — mne  haa  been  said  tO'  b&  immmiiir. 
though  I  doa't  believe  it-~-bat  once  moved,  she  is  aMcetn^Ue  and  seontire' 
to  the  last  extant.  What  are  my  feelii^  when  I  see  dot  pinnig  t  lliey 
destan^  me." 

The  Mqor  adTmcing  hia  donbb  clun,  and  pwaii^  np  his  blue  lipe  iaito 
ft  aoothing  emesaioa,  affected  the  profoandeet  aympethy. 
.  "  The  oonfidenee,"  laid  Mn.  ^^wtoa^  "  that  has  snbMstod  between 
iu — the  free  development  of  aoul,  and  openneas  of  aentiment — ia  teoA-  , 
lag  to  think  of.      We  hare  been  more  l&e  siatcra  than  mama  asd  ohild." 

"  J.  B.'s  own  sentiment,"  obaarTcd  the  MaJMr,  "e^reaaed  by  J.  B. 
fifty  thoQMitd  timea  I " 

"DoBot  iatemqit,  mdeman!"  eaid  CleoBttka.  -"  What  ore  my  fe^ 
iage,  than,  when  I  find  that  Ihere  is  one  anlgect  avraded  by  na  1  That 
there  is  a  what's  his  name—a  f^ — opened  b^e«ai  us.  That  i^  owa 
srtleBB  Edith  is  changed  to  me  1  They  are  of  the  most  poignant  deeerip- 
tiou',  of  oourse." 
.  The  Mqn-  loft  hia  chair,  and  teok  ene  nearer  to  the  little  table. 

"  From  day  to  day  I  aee  thia,  my  dear  M^r,"  proceeded  Mre.  Slcewten. 
"  From  day  to  day  I  feel  this.  Hrem  hour  to  hmr  I  tepnoA  myself  for 
that  euxsa  of  hith  and  tmetfafaieee  wtseh  has  led  to  -  stu^-  dietreaeing 
eonaa^ewiet;  and  ahnoat  from  nrimrte  to  minute,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Doad)^  may  ez^ain  h^mdf,  and  rdiere  the  tortuie  I  undergo,  viuch 
is  extreme^  wearing.  Bnt  notlnng  h^jpena,  my  dear  Mqm ;  I  am  the 
elan  of  rmorm — take  care  ot  the  coffee  cup ;  you  are  so  very  awkward — 
my  dading  Edith  is  an  altered  bnng-;  -  ud  I  icaUy  don't  see  what  is  to  be 
done,  or. what  good  creattare  I  aa  advisfrwiA." 

.  tSajai  Bagst«ek,  enoonvaged  perhaps  by  the  strftened  and  confidential 
tone  into  which  Mrs.  Skewton,  after  aeveral  timos-  iapmaf  iato  it  fiv  a 
moment,  seeaad  now  to  have  subsided  tci  good :  stretcJwd  ost  his  hand 
anroaa  tha  littfe  taUe,  and  sod  with  a  tew; 

"  AdviBB  wia  Joe,  Hn'am." 

"Then,  yon  a^Tsvating  monster,"  said  Cleopatra,  giving  one  hand  t» 
the  U^OB,  and  tapping  hn  kmuddea  with  hsr  fan,  i^iok  Ao  hald  ia  the 
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oiber:  "whj  da't  yon  talk  to  meP    J«n,  knov  wkst  £  menn.    Wly 
dint't  JOB  tdl  BU  Boxietliiiig  to  ^  pmpoio  ? " 
Ths  li^<K  Inghed,  end  kised  the  hsd  she  kttd  bntowed  jipan  bdm, 


"  Ib  then  m  mndi  Heart  lu  Mr.  Dombey  as  I  ^e  Uia  credit  fbr  F  " 
Lmyriahad  GleopadB  tenderij.  "  Do  yoa  think  he  ia  in  esma^  ay  dear 
Mqot  7  WonU  yon.  raoomniend  faia  being  ^joken  to^  or  Ua  bang  left 
alone?     Now  tell  me,  like  a  dear  man,  what  yon  would adnte." 

'  "  Bfaall  we  ntany  him  to  £dith  GtangMr,  Ib'mF  "  <dmekled  tin  Mqor 
hoan^. 

"'Uyttsriona  cnatore  I "  retttmed  OeiqutiB,  laingmg  kar  &n  to  bear  - 
D{xm  Um  Hqar'anoae.     "How  eenwrmatfy  turn?" 

"  Shall  we  marry  him  to  Edith  QrangCT,  Ma'im,  I  say  F  "  dmokkd  tha 
Mqoranin. 

Hn.  SkewtDDietnmed  no  mairar  in  woida,  but  smiled  upon  the  Migor 
with  so  mndi  archness  and  viTudty,  that  that  gallant  officer  considerinr 
binsetf  chalknged,  wotdd  lum  imnnnted  a  kiss'  on  her  ocoeedingly  red 
1^  but  fbr  hn  intapoaing  the  fan  with  a  very  wimuug  md  juTtmile 
dexUntf.  It  might  have  been  in  modeaty;  it  might  haTe  been  ia  appro- 
heneion  of  some  danger  to  their  bloom. 

"Bomb^,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Ujgor,  "ia  a  great  catch." 

"  Oh,  mercenary  wretch  1 "  vied  Cleopatra,  with  a  little  ahnek,  "  I  am 


"  And  Dombey,  Ma'am,"  pursoed  the  Major,  thrusting  forward  his 
head,  and distea^ng his  ejes,  "isin  esamett.  loatpb  sayait;  B^atook 
kiKiwa  it ;  J.  B.  knps  bun  to  the  mark.  leave  Doantx^  to  kamadt 
Ma'am.  Dtmbcf  ia  safe,  Ma'am.  DoaayouhaTedgoBj  donoaare;  and 
tmstto  I.  B.  fbr  the  end." 

"^GoD  realh  tfiinfc  to,  my  dear  H^arF"  ntmnad.Cleniatm,  iriu  had 
qrod  him  Tcay  eaadamly,  mid  vary  ttmMa^,  in  (fiite  of  bar  Uitlesa 
bearing. 

*'  Sun  vt  it,  Va'am,"  rejcuted  the  Major.  "  Cleopatra  the  penleas,  and 
Imt  Anto^  Bagstock,  will  often  apaak  of  this,  tnampbantly,  wten  efaaring 
the  fd^anoe  and  wealth  of  Edith  Dombey's  establishment.  Dombenr'a 
rightJiand  nun.  Ma'am,"  said  tite'  Uqor,  stopping  abropUy  in  a  ctndde, 
andbecemii)^9«io«9,  "has  arrived." 

"  Una  noming  P  "  said  Cleopatra. 

"This  morning.  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Migor.  "And  Dombey's.  anxialT 
fbr  bis  arrival.  Ma'am,  is  to  be  refaired — take  J.  B.'s  word  for  tida;  mc 
Joe  b  de-vilisb  sly" — the  Major  tsf^tad  his  noac^  and  screwed  w^  one  of 
hia  eyes  tiglit ;  which  did  not  enhanae  hia  native  beanty — "  to  hn  desire 
that  what  i>  in  the  wind  should  became  known  to  him,  witbmt  Dombey's 
telling  and  oonsnlting  him.  For  Dombey  is  as  pnmd.  Ma'am,"  aaid  the 
Major,  "as  Lndfer." 

'*A  charming  quli^,"  lisped  Mrs.  Skewton;  "nminding  one  of 
dearest  Edith." 

"Well,  Ma'am,"  said  I^Msjw.  "I  have  thrown  out  hintaalicadyr  and 
the  right-hand  man  understands  'em ;  and  1 11  throw  out  iBore,  bAis  the 
day  is  done.  Domb^  projected  this  ntomisg  a  ride  to 'Warwidt  Castle,  and 
to  Kenilirortti,  io-mairpw,  to  bapieaeded  by  a  breakfast  with  oa.    i-Tisda- 
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took  the  delivery  of  this  inritatioii.  Will  you  hoooar  us  M  far.  Ma'am  P" 
Hid  the  Migor,  iweUing  with  ghortnera  of  breath  and  alyness,  si  he  poduoBd 
a  note,  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  by  faTOar  of  Mqcar 
fisestock,  wherein  her'e  erei  faithfully,  Paul  Dombey,  besought  her  and  her  - 
amiable  uid  accomplished  daughter  to  consent  to  the  propoMd  eicnnion ; 
and  in  a  postscript  unto  which,  the  same  ever  faithfully  Paul  Dombsy 
entreated  to  be  recalled  to  the  lemembiance  of  Urs,  Granger. 

"  Hush !  "  said  Cleopatra,  suddenly,  "  Edith  I  " 

The  loving  mother  cob  smrcely  be  described  aa  resnming  her  insipid 
aitd  affected  aii  when  she  made  this  exclamation;  for  she  had  never  OMt  it 
off;  nor  was  it  likely  that  she  ever  woold  or  conld,  in  any  otli»  plaee  Uian 
in  the  grave.  But  harnedly  diimisaiiu;  whatever  shadoir  of  earnestness, 
or  fiunt  confession  of  a  pnrposa,  laudable  or  widted,  that  her  &oe,  or 
voice,  or  manner,  had,  for  the  moment,  belnQred,  she  lounged  upon  the 
coach,  her  most  insipid  and  most  bngmd  aelf  again,  as  Edith  enta«d  the 
room. 

Edith,  BO  beauti&il  and  rtately,  bat  so  cold  and  so  repelling.  Who, 
slightly  ackacmledgiiig  the  presmoe  of  Mqor  Bagttock,  and  direeting  a 
k«eu  glance  at  her  mother,  drew  back  the  curtain  bom  a  window,  and  sat 
down  there,  looking  out. 

"Hy  dearest  Edith,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  where  on  earth  have  you 
been  f     I  have  wanted  yon,  my  love,  most  sadly." 

"  Ton  said  you  were  engaged,  and  I  stirred  away,"  she  answered,  with- 
out tuming  bw  head. 

"  It  was  cruel  to  Old  Joe,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Migw  in  his  gallantly. 

"  It  was  very  cruel,  I  hiow,"  dbe  said,  still  looking  out — and  said 
with  sudi  calm  disdain,  that  the  Major  was  discomfited,  and  oould  think 
of  nothing  in  reply. 

"Mqoi  ^agaiodc,  my  dariing  Edith,"  drawled  her  mother,  "who  ia 
generallv  the  most  useless  and  disagreeable  creature  in  the  world :  aa  jou ' 

"  It  is  sorely  not  worth  while.  Mama,"  said  Edith,  looking  round,  "  to 
observe  these  forms  of  speedi.  We  are  qnita  alone.  We  know  eadi 
other." 

The  quiet  scorn  that  sat  upon  hei  handsome  foce — a  scorn  that  evidently 
lighted  on  herself,  no  less  tum  them — was  so  intense  and  deep,  that  hfor 
mother's  simper,  for  the  instant,  though  of  a  hardy  ocnstitntion,  drooped 
before  it. 

"  My  darling  girl,"  she  bmn  again. 

"  Not  woman  yet  f  "  said  Edith,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  very  odd  you  are  to-day,  my  dear  I  ^ray  let  me  say,  my  lore, 
that  Miyor  Bagstock  has  bro^ht  the  kindest  of  notes  from  Mi.  Dombey, 
proposing  that  we  shonld  bieakiiwt  with  him  to-morrow,  and  ride  to 
Warwick  and  Kenilworth.     Will  you  go,  Edith?  " 

"  Will  I  go  1"  she  repeated,  turning  veiy  red,  and  breathing  quickly  as 
she  looked  round  at  her  mother. 

"  I  knew  you  would,  my  own,"  obaerved  the  latter,  carelessly.  "  It  is, 
as  yoD  say,  quite  a  form  to  ask.    Here  ia  Mr.  Bombqr's  letter,  EdiUi." 

"  TkaiUt  you.    I  have  no  desire  to  read  it,"  was  her  answer. 

"Then  perhaps  I  had  better  answer  it  myadf,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton 
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"  tiiongh  I  had  thcraglit  of  atldng  fon  to  be  my  Bcorctaiy,  darKng."  As 
Edith  made  no  morement,  and  no  answer,  Mrs.  Skewton  b^^ed  the' 
Mqor  to  wheel  her  little  table  nearer,  and  to  set  open  the  dest:  it' 
contained,  and  to  take  out  pen  and  paper  for  her ;  all  which  congenial 
offioea  of  gallantly  the  Mqor  diachuged,  with  much  snbmiaaion  and 
derotion. 

"  Your  regnda,  Edith,  my  dear  P "  said  Hrg.  Skewton,  pausing,  pen  in' 
liand,  at  the  poatnipt. 

"  What  yon  will,  Stama,"  she  anawered,  withont  tuming  her  head,  and 
with  supreme  indi^renoe. 

Hrs.'Skewton  wrote  what  she  would,  without  seeking  for  anymore 
exi^t  direationB,  and  handed  her  letter  to  the  Mqor,  who  receiving  it 
aa  a  piedooa  chaige,  made  a  show  of  lapng  it  near  hia  heart,  bnt  was 
fain  to  pat  it  in  thepocket  of  his  pantaloons  on  acconnt  of  the  iosecnrity 
of  his  waistcoat.  The  M^ar  then  took  a  very  poUahed  and  cMTalrons 
biewell  of  both  ladies,  wluch  the  elder  one  acknowledged  in  her  uansl 
manner,  white  the  younger,  sitting  with  her  face  addressed  to  the  window, 
bent  her  head  ao  sUghtly  that  it  would  hare  been  a  greater  eom^^ment  to 
the  Miyor  to  hare  made  no  sign  at  all,  and  to  hare  left  him  to  infer  that 
he  had  not  been  heard  or  tkcmght  of. 

"  Aa  to  altcnlion  in  her.  Sir."  mnsed  the  Hqor  on  his  wi^  back ; '  oh 
which  expediti(»t — the  aiWnoon  bdng  sunny  and  hot — he  ordered  the 
Natirc  and  the  li^t  baggage  to  the  frmit,  and  walked  in  the  shadow  of 
that  expatriated  prince :  "as  to  alteration.  Sir,  and  pining,  and  ao  forth, 
that  won't  go  down  with  Joseph  Bagstock.  None  of  that.  Sir.  It  won't 
do  here.  But  aa  to  there  being  sonietUng  of  a  division  between  'em — or 
a  gulf  as  the  mother  calls  it — damme.  Sir,  that  seems  true  enough.  And 
it's  odd  enough!  Well,  9ir1"  panted  the  Major,  "Edith  Granger 
and  Dombey  are  well  matched ;  let  em  fight  it  out !  fiagstock  bai^  the 
winner  I " 

The  Uajor,  by  saying  these  latter  words  atond,  in  the  t^ut  of  his 
thonghta,Gfluaed  the  oi^Rppy  Native  to  st<^,  and  turn  round,  in  the  belief 
that  be  was  personally  addrmsed.  Exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  this 
act  of  insubordination,  the  Mnjor  (though  he  was  swelling  with  eqjoy- 
ment  of  his  own  humour,  at  the  moment  of  its  ocenrrence)  instantly 
tiirust  his  cane  among  the  Native's  ribs,  and  continued  to  stir  him  up, 
at  short  intervals,  aU  the  way  to  the  Hotel. 

Nor  was  the  Mqjor  less  exasperated  aa  he  dressed  for  dinner,  dumg 
which  operation  the  dark  servant  underwent  the  pelting  of  a  shower  of 
roiscdlaneoos  objects,  varying  in  site  from  a  boot  to  a  hairbrush,  and 
indnding  evcntiung  that  came  within  bis  master's  reach.  For  the  Major 
plumed  himseu  on  having  the  Native  in  a  pnfeet  state  of  drill,  and  visited 
the  least  departure  from  strict  diarapline  with  this  kind  of  fatigue  duty. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  maintained  the  Native  about  his  person  as  a  conntti- 
irritant  against  the  gout,  and  all  other  vexations,  mental  as  wdi  as  bodfly ; 
and  the  Native  would  appear  to  have  earned  his  pay— «bich  was  not 
large. 

At  length,  the  Mtqor  having  disposed  of  all  the  missiles  that  were  con- 
venirait  to  hia  hand,  and  havi^  called  the  Native  so  many  new  names  as 
must  have  given  him  gnat  ocoanon  to  marrel  at  the  reaourees  of  the 
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Bngluh  Imgoage,  snbnitted  to  hxn  Ma  enmt  pvt  on ;  md  baiag  dreand,  ' 
sod  finding  himself  in  abriak  floir  o£  spirits  lAer  tloB  enrcne,  went  dsim 
stain  to  eulren  "  Dtmittj"  and  his  Tq^t-hand  man. 

Domb^  was  not  yet  in  the  roan,  but  the  ri^trhand  mm  was  Hxa, 
and  Ilia  dental  treanma  wet^  as  nsnal,  nadj  for  tlie  Major. 

"Well,  Sirl"  smdthe  Mqjor.  "Hov  hare  yon  passed  the  time  since  I 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  yon?    Havsyon  walEedat  altP" 

"  A  saunter  of  barely  half  an  hour's  duration,"  retnnudOi^^.  "  We 
hare  be«n  so  mjuii  oeoiuried." 

"  Business,  eh  f  "  said  the  M^or. 

"  A  rariety  of  little-  matten  neocnBiy  to  be  gone  throngfa,"  rqiHed 
Garker.  "  Bat  do  yon  know — this  ii  qtdte  imnanal  with  jne,  edooeted  in 
a  distrastM  school,  end  who  am  not  (poMnUy  di^osed  to  be  eommnni- 
cadTC,"  he  said,  breaking  off,  and  "[ptf *!■■);  in  a  cfaaming  tone  of  fmdc- 
nns — "  but  I  feel  quite  confidential  with  you,  M^r  Bagstoek." 

"  You  do  me  honoor.  Sir,"  letumed  the  Mi^or.     "  Ton  may  be." 

"  Do  ya«  know  then,"  pnrened  Carker,  "  that  I  hare  not  found  n^ 
friend — om-  fnend,  I  ou^t  rather  to  caH  him — " 

"Heamng  Dombey,  Sirf"  oied  the  M^jor.  "Yon  see  nte,  iSt. 
Carker,  standing  here !  J.  B.  f " 

He  waa  puSy  enongh  fo  see,  and  bhu  ouHigh ;  and  Hr.  Carfer  inti- 
mated that  he  had  that  pJeasnre. 

"  Theo  yon  see  n  man.  Sir,  who  woald  go  thm^h  Gre  md  watts-  to 
serve  Dtuubey,"  letnmed  Mqjor  Bagetodc. 

Vb.  Carker  smiled,  and  said  he  was  ante  of  it.  "Do  yon  know,  Higor," 
he  proeeeded: "  to  resume  iAgr  I  left  off:  that  I  bare  aotfomtd  our  fnend 
so  attenttve  to  bttsiness  to-day,  as  usual  ?  " 

"NoF"  ofaaerred  t^  delimited  Uaior. 

"  I  here  fimnd  him  a  little  ^Htxantod,  and  with  his  attaitian  dispoaad 
to  wander,"  said  Carker. 

"By  tvft,  8w,"  cuied  the  Major,  'Hhere  's  a  htdy  in  the  case." 

"Indeod,  I  begin  to  bdiera  tbov  realfy  ia,"  returned  Caiks.  **I 
ttai^it  jm  K^  be  jeatii^  wb^  you  aaatied  to  hmt  sA  it ;  far  I  know 
yo«  i^itaay  iMit — ^" 

"Bn  Major  gxra  da  hersa'a  omgh,  and  slnc^  taa  httd  and  ahoalckr^ 
at  mnefa  aw  to  say,  "We&t  we  ofv  gay  dngl^  than 'a  wo  d^ii^"  He 
then  seized  Mr.  Carker  by  the  bntton-ble,  and  with  starting  eyes  whis- 
pered in  hia  ear,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  extraonEnary  diarm^  Sir. 
Thrt  she  was  a  jonng  widow.  Sir.  That  she  was  of  a  fine  haidij.  Sir. 
That  Dombey  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  Sir,  and  that  it 
wonld  be  a  good  matdi'  on  bath  aidea ;  tat  abe  had  bean^,  Uood,  ai^ 
talent,  and  Dombey  had  fortone ;  and  what  more  could  any  ootqile  hareP 
Ueering  Mr.  Dombey's  fbotstep  without,  the  Major  cut  Umsetf  short  hf 
spring,  tlmt  Mr.  Csrkcr  would  see  her  to-monow  maming,  and  woidil 
judge  for  himself ;  sad  between  his  mental  excitement,  and  the  ezmtioa 
of  B^ng  all  tine  in  whee^  wlnspers,  the  Uajjor  sat  gurgling  in  the 
throat  and  watering  at  the  ^ea,  until  dinner  was  ready. 

"Ae  Mqor,  Ste  some  other  noble  sanrnds,  ezhibtted  hinueJf  to  gnat 
advintage  at  feeding  time.  On  this  ooeMion,lieshoneremleBdeDt  at  ob»- 
end  of  Ob  Ui^,  snpperted  by  the  iwllkr  bistra  irf  J&.  Dconb^  at  the 
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lAber ;  whSa  Cuks  ob  ma  m&t  lent  his  ray  to  either  liglit,  <ff  tmSetti 
it  to  metgo  into  both,  as  oocuwa  aron. 

DonnK  the  fini  canrae  or  tvo,  th«  Mqw  wu  iniu%  grave ;  for  the 


Nstiv^  n  dM^eauB  to  genval  ordcn,  seontly  inoed,  coHectad  Bvoy 
suioe  and  <Tuet  nimd  him,  and  gave  bpm  a  great  deal  to  do,  int^iiigcnit 
tto  fltoppvs,  amd  mbdng  up  the  eontenta  m  hu  pkto.  Bcndea  iriiidi,  tho 
Native  had  {nvateEeats  and  flavoBisoa  a  side-table,  with  which  iheiS^iyr 
daihr  eeordiedbinHtf ;  to  my  noUun^  of  stmige  machines  out  of  wlnefc 
he  sorted  unknown  liquids  into  the  Major's  drink.  But  on  this  oecaaion, 
liajVr  Bagstack,  even  amidst  these  many  occupations,  found  time  to  be 
Booal ;  and  his  soeiali^  coasiBled  in  exoemrre  riyneas  tot  the  behocf  of 
ib.  C»fcer,  md  tbe  botrayil  of  Mr.  Dcnnb^'t  state  of  nund. 
'  "Donbcy,"  said  tbe  Uajor,  "yon  don't  eat;  what's  the  matterf 
•  "Thank  yo«,"  ntunied  tjiat  gentimaiit  "I  kd  doing  my  wdl;  I 
hare  no  great  ametite  to-day." 

"Why,  Dombey,  what's  become  of  it?"  asked  thelfsjor.  "Wbere's  it 
gone  P  Ton  faann't  left  it  with  oar  fUedds,  I  '11  swear,  for  I  can  answer 
for  their  lavnig  noaa  to-day  at  Inniheon.  I  can  answer  for  one  of  'em,  at 
kaot ;  I  w^m't  say  wUok." 

Then,  the  Hqjor  vinked  at  Csrksr,  and  became  se  fiigUfiilly  e^,  flurt 
his  daric  attendant  was  obliged  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  withont  orden, 
or  be  wonU  prtA^f  hava  disappeared  under  the  taUe. 

In  a  Istv  stage  ot  the  ^nar :  that  is  to  say,  when  tite  Native  stood  at 
the  Uajor's  dbmr  teady  to  serre  tbe  fitst  botUe  of  chnqiagne:  tbeM^or 
becaae  still  dyer. 

"  VSi  this  to  the  brim,  yon  scoondrd,"  nM  the  Uqco',  koldi^  vp  his 
glass.  "FiU  Mr.  Carker\  to  the  brim  too.  And  Mr.  Denbey's  t«m. 
By  Qad,  gentleaian,"  said  the  M^or,  winkii^  at  has  bow  iMead,  wlule 
tit.  Dombey  looked  into  his  plats  with  a  oonseious  air,  "  we  'H  ouususah. 
this  glass  of  wine  to  a  Drrinity  whom  Joe  is  proud  to  know,  and  at  a 
distance  humbly  and  reverently  to  admire,  Edith,"  said  tiie  Major,  "ia 
ber  name ;  an^D  Edith  1 " 

"To  angelie ^iHi I  "  cried  the  aadlinK  Caiier. 

"££th,  by  all  means;"  said  Mr,  IXunb^. 

The  entranaeof  the  vaitere  with  new  «shee  canaed  tbe  JSaIot  to  be 
elyar  yet,  bat- in  a  more  s<moiiB  rein.  "For  tho^p),  amoag  onrs^vea, 
Joe  Bhgftock'  mingles  jest  and  earnest  on  this  anlgect.  Sir,"  said  the 
Hqor,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  speaking  hiJf  spnrt  to  CaHcer, 
"Iw  holds  that  name  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  prcnterty  of  these  feUiBWs, 
or  of  any  f^tows.     Not  a  word.  Sir,  while  tiiey  sie  here  1" 

TUa  was  leapeUfut  and  beeoming  on  Hm  Mqor's  part,  and  Mr.  Dombey 
^ably  fdt  it  so.  Although  embarrassed  in  his  own  frigid  way,  by  the 
Moor's  aUnsitms,  Mr.  Dombey  had  no  o^eotion  to  waoii  ndlying,  it  was 
dev,  bat  rather  cnrtad  it.  Perhaps  the  Majjor  had  been  p^ty  near  tiie 
farvkh,  when  he  had  divined  that  noming  that  the  great  man  who  was  too 
hm^ty  fbiin%  to  oonsnlt  with,  or  confide  in  n«s  prime  roi^eter,  on 
meh  a  nutter,  yet  wi^ad  hua  to  be  Miy  poaseesed  of  it.  Let  tbis  he  how 
it.  my,  ha  oftaa  glaneed  at  itr.  Gatkar  while  the  M^jor  plied  his  light 
artillery,  and  seemed  watebfpl  of  its  effeet  npon  him. 

But  the  Hqjoi,  having  secured  an  attentive  listener,  and  a  smilet  who 
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had  not  Mb  match  in  all  the  world — "  in  short,  a  de-viliah  intdligent  and 
agreeable  fellow,"  as  he  often  aftenrardB  dedared — was  not  going  to  let 
him  off  with  a  little  dyness  penonal  to  Mr.  Domb^.  Therefore,  mi  the 
removal  of  the  doth,  the  Major  deyeloped  himaelf  as  a  choice  ipirit  in  the 
broader  and  more  ecHnprehensive  range  of  narrating  regimental  atories,  and 
cracking  r^imental  jokes,  which  he  did  with  such  prodigal  exuberance, 
that  Carkei  was  (or  fe^ed  to  be)  quite  exhauated  with  laaghter  and 
admiration  :  while  Mr.  Dombey  look^l  on  over  his  starched  craTat,  like 
the  M^or'a  proprietor,  or  like  a  stately  showman  who  wsa  glad  to  see  his 
bear  dw^ipg  mlL 

When  the  Mqfor  was  too  hoarse  with  meat  and  drink,  and  the  display  of 
his  Boeal  powers,  to  render  himsdf  intelligible  any  longer,  they  adjourned 
to  ooffee.  After  whkh,  tlie  Miyor  inqniied  of  Mr.  Csiker  the  Manager, 
with  lUUe  appaient  hope  of  an  answer  in  tlie  affirnuttive,  if  hs  played 
picqnet. 

"  Yea,  I  play  {ocquet  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Csrker. 
.  "  Badcgiuunon,  perhaps  F "  obserred  the  Major,  hesitating. 
"  Yes,  I  play  bad^mmon  a  little,  too,"  replied  the  man  of  teeth. 
"  Carker  plays  at  all  games,  I  beliere,"  ssid  Mr.  Dombey,  laying  him.' 
self  on  a  sofa  like  a  man  of  wood  without  a  hinge  oc  a  joint  m  hun ;  "  and 
pl^s  tliem  weU." 

In  sooth,  he  played  the  two  in  qneation,  to  boA  perfeotion,  that  the 
Idbjw  was  astMUshed,  and  asked  him,  at  random,  if  he  played  chess. 

"  Yes,  I  play  diess  a  little,"  answered  Caricer.  "  I  have  sometimea 
played,  and  won  a  game — it's  a  mere  trick — without  seeing  the  board." 

"  By  Qad,  Sir  I "  said  the  Mfyoi,  staring,  "  you're  a  contrast  to  Dombey, 
who  plays  nothing." 

"OhI  Jle/"  returned  the  Manager,  "^ehas  nerer  had  occasion  to 
acquire  such  little  arts.  To  men  like  me,  th^  are  sometimes  usefiiL 
As  at  present,  M^cr  Bs^istock,  when  th^  enable  me  to  take  a  hand 
with  yon." 

It  might  be  oulr  the  false  month,  so  smooth  and  wide ;  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  lurk,  beneath  the  huinility  and  subserviency  of  this  ehmt 
speech,  a  stmtething  like  a  snarl ;  and,  for  a  moment,  one  mi^t  have 
monght  that  the  white  teeth  were  prone  to  bile  the  hand  th^  fawned 
upon.  But  the  M^oi  thought  nothing  about  it ;  and  Mr.  Dombey  lay 
meditatii^,  with  bit  eyes  half  shut,  during  the  whole  of  the  pl^,  wh>» 
lasted  until  bed  time. 

By  that  time,  Mr.  Carker,  though  the  winno:,  had  mounted  high  into  the 
Minor's  good  opinion,  insomndi  that  when  he  left  the  liajar  at  hia  own 
room  before  gomg  to  bed,  the  Mqor,  as  a  spedal  attention,  sent  the 
Native— who  alwaya  rested  on  a  mottTess  apread  upon  the  ground  at  bis 
master's  door — along  the  gallery,  to  light  him  to  bis  room  in  state. 

There  was  a  lunt  blur  on  die  surface  of  the  mirror  in  Mr.  Carkn'a 
dumber,  and  its  reflection  was,  pcrli^M,  a  fslse  one.  But  it  showed, 
that  night,  the  image  of  a  man,  who  saw,  in  his  fancy,  a  crowd  of  people 
slumbering  on  the  gronnd  at  his  feet,  like  the  poor  Native  at  hia  master's 
door:  who  picked  his  w^  unong  them:  ktoldug  down,  meliaioujly 
enough ;  but  trod  upon  no  upturned  lace — aa  yet. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DXXPEK  SHASOWS, 

Ma.  Cakkxr  the  Manager  roM  with  tlie  lark,  tad  wtaA  oat,  wiOdng 
in  the  tommer  de.j,  Hu  medHotioiiB — and  he  meditated  with  oon- 
tnoted  brows  while  he  strolled  along — hardlj  seemed  to  soar  aa  high  as 
the  lail^  or  to  mount  in  that  direction ;  rathex  they  \ept  dose  to  their 
nest  apon  the  earth,  and  looked  abont,  among  the  diut  aad  wonu.  Bat 
there  was  not  a  bird  in  the  tiir,  singing  unseen,  fiirtber  beyond  the  ntA 
of  human  eye  than  Mr.  Carker't  thongbti.  He  had  hia  fooe  so  perfectly 
onder  control,  that  few  ooold  saymore,  in  dbtinot  terms,  (rfits  expreasion, 
than  that  it  emilad  or  that  it  pondered.  It  pondered  now,  intently.  Aa 
the  lark  rose  higher,  he  sank  deeper  in  thought.  As  the  krk  poured  out 
lier  mdody  deuer  and  stitrnger,  he  fell  into  a  graver  and  profonnder 
ailenoe.  At  length,  when  the  lark  come  headlong  down,  with  an  aceu- 
mnlating  stream  of  song,  and  dropped  among  the  green  wheat  near  him, 
rippling  m  Uie  breath  of  the  momii^  Hke  a  river,  he  B[«ang  up  frcnn  his 
reverie,  and  lodced  round  with  a  sodden  smile,  as  oo>aiteoaa  and  as  soft 
as  if  he  had  had  nnmerons  observers  to  propitiate ;  nor  ^d  he  rel^M^ 
after  being  thus  awakened ;  but  clearing  hu  face,  like  one  who  bethonght 
himself  that  it  mi^t  otherwise  wrinkle  and  tell  tales,  went  smiling  on,  aa 
if  for  practiGe. 

Penu^  with  an  eye  to  first  impressions,  Mr.  Caiter  was  very  carefully 
and  trinDy  dressed,  that  morning.  Though  always  somewhat  fimnal,  in 
his  dress,  in  imitation  of  the  great  man  whom  he  served,  he  stopped  short 
of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Dombey's  etiSness :  at  onoe  perhaps  beoauie  he  knew 
it  to  be  lodioons,  and  becanae  in  doing  so  he  found  another  means  of 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  difierence  and  distance  between  them.  Some 
people  quoted  him  indeed,  in  this  respect,  as  a  pointed  commmtory, 
and  not  a  flattering  one,  on  his  icy  patron — but  the  world  is  prone 
to  misoonstnictitMi,  and  Mr.  Cariur  was  not  accountable  for  its  bad 
propensity. 

Clean  and  florid :  wiA  hia  light  eomplexion,  foding  as  it  were,  in  the 
mn,  and  his  dainty  step  enhancing  the  eoftneas  of  the  torf :  Mr.  Carker 
the  Manager  strolled  amut  meadows,  and  green  lanes,  and  ^ded  among 
avenues  of  trees,  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  breakfhst.  Taking  a 
nearer  way  back,  Mr.  Carker  poraued  it,  airing  his  teeth,  and  said  almd 
as  he  did  so,  "  Now  to  see  the  second  Mrs.  Dombey  1 " 

He  had  stroUed  beyond  the  town,  and  re-entered  it  by  a  pleasant  vrdk, 
where  there  was  a  deep  shade  of  leafy  trees,  and  where  there  were  a  few 
benches  here  and  there  for  those  who  chose  to  rest.  It  not  being  a  phue 
of  general  resnt  at  any  hour,  and  wearing  at  that  time  of  the  still  morning 
the  air  of  being  quite  deserted  and  retired,  Mr.  Gainer  had  it,  or  thongfat 
he  had  it,  all  to  huuelf.    So,  with  the  whim  of  an  idle  man,  to  vlwin 
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there  jet  remained  twen^  minntea  for  reschuig  b  deatinatiou  easUr 
acceasibte  in  teu,  Mr.  Carker  threaded  the  great  boles  of  the  treea,  and 
went  passing  in  and  oat,  before  this  one  and  behind  that,  weaving  a  chain 
of  footsteps  on  the  dewy  ground. 

But  he  found  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  there  waa  no  one  in  the 
grore,  for  as  he  softly  rounded  the  trunk  of  one  large  tree,  on  which  the 
obdurate  bark  waa  knotted  find  ov«riapped  13ce  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 
or  some  kindred  monster  of  the  ancient  days  before  the  flood,  he  saw  an 
unexpected  figure  sitting  on  a  beneh  nearitt  hand,  about  which,  in  another 
wamBt^ine  would  have  wound  the  chain  he  was  making. 

It  wu  that  of  a  lad;,  elegantly  dressed  and  very  haadi^K,  whose  dadc 
'  proud  ayes  Vfxe  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  in  whom  tome  pauiaii  or 
strafe  was  la^g.  For  as  she  sat  looking  down,  she  held  a  ecn^ec  sf 
bar  niufiw  lip  within  her  mouth,  her  boe»in  heaved,  her  aoatcil  quivened, 
hex  head  trembled,  indignaut  teen  were  on  her  cheek,  and  her  feat  was  set 
npon  Ae  moss  as  thovgh  she  would  hine  crushed  it  into  nothing.  And  jut 
ahuMt  ibe  selC-sanw  gluice  that  showed  him  this,  dioved  tun  the  edf- 
samelady  rising  wiUi  a  scomfat  air  of  weariness  and  lassitude,  sad  tuning 
-  a»l^  with  noting  fficpressed  in  faoe  or  figure  hut  oomIbsb  beast;  and 
imporioas  dUdain. 

A  vkhcnd  and  very  v^y  old  wenMtn,  dressed  not  so  much  Kke  s  gipaey 
as  like  any  of  that  medley  race  of  vagalMnds  who  tiampi^toatthe  countiy, 
tugging,  and  stealing,  «nd  tmkering,  ud  weaving  rnabee,  by  turns,  or  iH 
togwior,  had  been  observing  tfae  Udy,  too;  far,  «s  she  loae,  tMs 
«ee(»d  fignre  strange^  eoiUtontiag  the  &it,Ba«i&Uednp  fins  the  giomsd 
^^-«iit  of  it,  it  abuMt  appamed — «ad  stood  in  the  w^. 

"Let  OB  teU  your  fortuie,  my  pnt^  Udy,"  tad  Uie  oid  irasaaD, 
mumbling  with  her  jaws,  as  if  the  Death's  Head  beneath  b^  yeUow  t'imi 
wc»' impatient  to  got  oat. 

"  I  ami  tflU  it  fcff  taftdl,"  was  the  re^y. 

"  Aye,  aye,  pretty  lady ;  but  not  r^ht.     Ton  didn't  tell  it  riffht  when 

SL  ware  wttiog  thsre.  I  see  you  I  Give  Be  a  pieee  sf  silw,  pietty 
y,  and  I  '11  tell  yonr  iartune  tne.  There's  riches,  ^etty  lady,  in 
your  faoe." 

"Iknow,"  Ktumad  the  lady,  paasmg  hs,  with  «  dark  nifle,  and  a 
proad  st^.     "  Z  knew  it  bejore." 

"Whntl  You  won't  give  me  noUti^  P  "  cried  the  old  woman.  "Ton 
won't  give  me  nothing  to  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  lady  ?  How  Modi  wdl 
you  give  me  twt  to  t^  it,  then  ?  Give  me  something,  or  I  '11  call  it  after 
yon  1 "  troaked  the  old  woman,  paasionatdy. 

Mr.  Caricer,  whom  the  lady  waa  about  to  paasdose,  slinking  agunst  his 
tree  as  she  crossed  to  gain  the  path,  advanced  so  as  to  meet  her,  aed 
pulling  off  his  hat  as  she  went  by,  bade  tite  M.  woman  hcdd  her  peace. 
The  lady  acknowledged  his  interferaice  wi^  an  inclination  of  the  liead, 
and  went  hei  way. 

"  You  give  me  something,  then,  or  1 11  call  it  after  her  1 "  nxeamed 
the  old  woman,  throwing  up  her  aims,  and  jwasaiBg  forward  gainst  hta 
oatstntched  huBL  "Or  dobb,"  she  added,  dioppiBg  hw  voice  suddeidy, 
looking  at  him  eameatiy,  aad  aeemng  in  a  momoit  to  forget  the  olgeot  vf 
her  wrath,  "give  dk  Bomethiag,  or  I'Q  callit  aftarjwK'/ 
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"AAwM,  djladjI'ntonedtte.Maiiagfir,  .{mttiag-iusfaHJl  in  bii 
pocket. 

"Y«,"  asid  the  waaHn,.itced£Bst  inker  HTOtJny,  md  hobtinK-oat lier 
shriratted  hand.     "/kuMr!" 

"  What  do  yoD  know  ?  "  duuauded  CmAbi,  tfaroifiDg  itec  a  riiiUiBg. 
'.  "Do  ycsilcBOw  nho  tkehandacaoelaij  ia?" 

Punching  like  tlist  aalnr^e  wife  of  yore,  who  had  chatDita  inherlap,  ud 
.  Mowlniglikeibewitbb.whaukedfiir  BOOH  in  Tain,  the  old  woauni. picked 
theihil&igini,«iidg(Hiierbukirard>,likBaa«b,orlilw«lMapofMgaba:  fbr 
faer  sheruitetjr  aqtandiag.  aad  contncting  hands  might  have  repreaeDted 
two  of  that  species,  and  her  creqnag  &oe,  some  htlf-a^dosm  aorb: 
crouched  on  the  heinous  root  of  an  old  tree,  pulled  out  a  short  blaci  fifo 
frtm  within  the  crows  of  hei  bonnet,  lighted  it  with  a  matdi,  sod  enoked 
in  nle&ce,  looking  fixedt^  at  her  qnestioDtr. 

Ur.  Cailcer  laughed,  and  tnined  upon  hie  heeL 

"Qoodl"  said  the  old  woman.  "One. child  dead,  and  one  ^Id 
living:  one  wife  dead,  and  one  wife  coming.     Goandnwotherl" 

In  note  of  hims^  the  Manager  looked  roamd  again,  aad  stopped. 
The  old  iwoman,  who  had  not  nmoTed  bfi  pQUi  snd  was  ™iiiH4Hng  aid 
mnmblsig  while  she  siaoked,  as  if  in  oanTeTauJ.tm  with  an  inviHhle  fiuni- 
.  liar,  pointed  with  her  finger  in  the  direction  he  mm  going,  and  laog^nd. 

"  What  was  that  yon  said,  Beldamite  ?  "  he  donaaded. 

Tha  woman  auonblcd,  and  chattend,  and  smoked,  and  still  painted 
before  him ;  but  leaaiBcd  silent.  Uottaing  a  farewell  that  was  not  «Mn- 
plimentaiy,  Mr.  Carker  puisiied  his  way ;  but  as  he  tmaed  oat '  of  that 
place,  and  looked  ova  his  shionideT  st  the  root  of  the  (dd  tree,  he  eould 
yet  eee  the  finger  policing  before  Inm,  and  thought  he  heard  the  woman 
wreaming,  "Go  and  meet  her  1 " 

Prepantions  for  a  dioioe  repast  woe  completed,  he  found,  at  the 
hotel;  and  Mr.  Bomb^,  and  the  Major,  and  the  bicaUast,  mto 
awaiting  the  ladies.  Indiridual  constitntaon  has  mudL  to  do  with  tiie 
deTelu^unent  of  soch  &cts,  no  doubt ;  but  in  this  case,  i^petite  esnied 
ii  hollow  over  the  tendez  passion ;  Mr.  Dombey  being  very  cool  and 
ealleoted,  and  the  M^cr  mtting  and  fhming  in  a  atate  of  nolmt  heot 
and  irritation.  At  length  the  door  wa*  thrown  open  1^  the  Natire, 
and,  after  a  pause,  occopied  by  her  languishing  along  the  gaUesy,  a  faty 
bkraming,  hot  not  Tcry  yonthful  lady,  aMveared. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dombey,"  aaid  the  lady,  "  I  am  afraid  we  are  late,  but 
Edith  has  been  out  idrsady  Inddng  for  u  broHraUe  point  of  view  for  a 
sketch,  and  kept  me  waiting  for  hsi.  Falsest  of  Uquri,"  giving  him  her 
litUe  finger,  "  how  do  you  do  F  " 

"  Mrs.  Skewton,"  said  Mr.  Domb^,  "  let  me  gratify  my  friend 
Carker : "  Mr.  Dombey  onconsciously  emphasised  the  wonl  friend,  as 
saying  '  no  really ;  I  do  allow  him  to  take  credit  for  that  distinction : ' 
"  by  presenting  lum  to  yon.     Yon  have  heard  me  mention  Mi.  Corker." 

"  I  am  chamied,  I  am  tnre,"  «aid  Mrs.  Bkewton,  gracions^. 

Mr.  Carker  was  cbarmed,  of  course.  Wonld  he  hare  bean  mOTe 
Inarmed  on  Mr.  Dombey's  behalf,  if  Abe.  Skewton  had  been  (as  he  at 
first  supposed  her)  the  Edith  whom  they  had  toasted  orar  sight  F 

"Why,  where,  fbr  Heaven's  sake,  is  Edith  P"  exclaimed  ^s.  Bkcwton, 
looking  round.     "Still  at  the  door,  giving  Withss  atien  about  the 
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monntijig  of  thoee  dnwingB  t    Uy  dew  Hr.  Dombcy,  will  yoa  hare  the 

Mr.  Domb^  was  akndj  gone  to  seek  her.  Next  wamaai  he  returned, 
bearing  on  bu  arm  the  rame  el^antly  dresaed  and  very  hutdaome  Ittd; 
whom  Mr.  Caii:ei  had  epcnantered  underneath  the  trees. 

"  Corker — "  began  Mr.  Dombey.  But  their  recognition  of  each  otfa^ 
was  eo  m&nifeat,  that  Mr.  Bombey  sbwped  sororised. 

"I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  said  Edith,  with  a  itatdy  bead, 
"  for  sparing  me  some  annoyance  from  an  importunate  beggar  just  now." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  my  good  fortune,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  howing  low, 
"  for  the  opportunity  of  rendering  bo  sl^ht  a  cerrice  to  one  whose  serrani 
I  am  proud  to  be." 

As  her  eye  rested  on  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  lighted  on  the 
ground,  he  saw  in  its  bright  and  searching  g^nce  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
not  come  up  at  the  moment  of  his  interference,  but  had  secretly  obserred 
her  soonor.  As  he  aaw  thi^,  she  saw  in  Jm  eye  that  her  distrust  was  not 
without  fbnndation. 

"  Bea%,"  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  who  had  t^n  this  opportunity  of 
inspecting  Mr,  Carker  through  her  glass,  and  satisfying  herself  (as  she 
lisped  audibly  to  the  Mqw)  that  he  was  all  heart ;  "  really  now,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  coincidences  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  idea  I 
My  dearest  Edith,  there  is  such  an  obvious  destiny  in  it,  that  reallT  one 
might  almost  be  induced  to  cross  one's  arm  upon  one's  &odc,  and  say, 
like  those  wicked  Turks,  there  is  no  What's-hia-name  but  Tbingtunmy, 
and  What-you-may-cidl'it  is  his  prophet  1  " 

Edith  deigned  no  revision  of  this  extraordinary  quotation  from  the 
Koran,  but  Mr.  Dombey  feh  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  polite  remarks.  , 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  cumbrous 
gollautry,  "  that  a  eentleman  so  nearly  connected  with  myself  as  Carker  Is 
iuiovdd  have  had  the  hononr  and  happiness  of  rendering  the  least  assist- 
ance to  Mrs.  Granger."  Mr.  Domb^  bowed  to  her.  "  But  It  gives  me 
some  pun,  and  it  occasions  me  to  be  realty  enrioua  of  Carker;"  he 
unconsdoufdy  laid  stress  on  these  words,  as  Bensible  that  they  must 
appear  to  involve  a  very  surprising  proposition;  "esTious  of  Carko', 
,  that  I  had  not  that  honour  and  that  happiness  myself."  Mr.  Dombey 
bowed  anin.     Edith,  saving  for  a  curl  of  her  Up,  was  motionless. 

"  By  OtB  Lord,  Sir,"  criad  the  M^or,  bursting  into  speech  at  sight  of 
the  waiter,  who  was  come  to  announce  breakfast,  "  it's  an  extraorcunaiy 
thing  to  me  that  no  one  can  have  the  honour  and  bappinesa  of  shooting 
ell  such  beggars  through  the  head  without  being  brou^t  to  book  for  it. 
But  here  's  an  arm  for  Mrs.  Granger  if  she  'U  do  J.  B.  the  honour  to 
accept  It ;  and  the  greatest  aervlce  Joe  can  render  you,  Ma'am,  just  now, 
is,  to  lead  you  in  to  table  1  " 

With  this,  the  Major  gave  his  arm  to  Edith ;  Mr.  Dombey  led  the  way 
with  Mra.  Skewton ;  Mr.  Carker  went  last,  smiling  on  the  [urty. 

"  I  am  quite  rqoiced,  Mr.  Carker,"  said  the  lady-mother,  at  breakfaat, 
after  another  approving  survey  of  hun  through  her  glass,  "  that  you  have 
timed  your  visit  so  happily,  as  to  go  with  us  to-day.  It  is  the  most 
enchanting  expedition  I 

"  Any  expedition  would  be  enchanting  in  such  sotsety,"  returned  Car- 
ker ;  "  but  I  believe  it  is,  in  itself,  full  of  interest," 
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"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  with  a  faded  little  Bcream  of  npttire, "  the 
Cutle  ia  channing  I — assodations  of  the  Middle  s£es — and  all  that — vhlch 
is  BO  truly  exquisite.  Don't  you  dote  upon  the  Mddle  ages,  Hr.  CatlcerF' 
■  "  Veiy  much,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Carker, 

"SadtchBiming  times!"  cried  Cleopatra.  "  So  full  of  Faith  1  So  vigor- 
ous and  forcible  !  So  picturesque  I  So  perfectly  remored  fcom  common- 
place !  Oh  dear  I  If  they  would  only  le&Te  ua  a  httle  more  of  the  poetiy  of 
existence  in  these' terrible  days  I" 

Mrs.  Skewtou  was  lookbg  sharp  after  Mr.  Dombey  all  the  time  she 
said  this,  who  was  looking  at  Edith :  who  was  listening,  but  who  never 
lifl^  np  her  eyes. 

"  We  are  dreadfully  real,h&.  Carker,"  aaid  Mrs.  Skewton ;  "are  we  not  F" 

Few  people  had  less  reason  to  complain  of  their  reality  than  Cleopatra, 
who  haa  as  much  that  was  false  about  her  as  could  well  go  to  the  composi- 
tion of  anybody  with  a  real  individual  existence.  But  Mr.  Carker  com- 
nuseraled  our  reality  nerertheleas,  and  agreed  that  we  were  very  hardly 
used  in  that  regard. 

"Pictures  at  the  Castle,  quite  divine!"  said  Cleopatra.  "I  hope  you 
dote  upon  pictures  F " 

"  I  assure  yon,  Mrs.  Skewton,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  solemn  encou- 
ragement of  his  Manager,  "  that  Carker  has  a  very  good  taste  for  pictures ; 
quite  a  natural  power  of  appreciating  them.  He  is  avery  creditable  artist  him- 
self.   Ue  will  be  delisted,  I  am  sure,  with  Mrs.  Gianga's  taate  and  skill." 

"Damme,  Sirl"  cried  Mqor  Bagstock,  "my  opinion  ia,  that  you're 
the  admirable  Corker,  and  can  do  anything." 

"Oh  1"  smiled  Carker,  with  humility,  "yon  are  much  too  sanguine. 
Major  Bagstock.  I  can  do  very  little.  But  Mr.  Dombey  is  so  generous 
in  his  estimation  of  any  trivial  accomplishment  a  man  like  myself  may 
find  it  almost  necessary  to  acquire,  and  to  which,  in  his  very  different 
sphere,  he  is  far  superior,  that — "  Mr.  Caiker  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
deprecating  further  praise,  and  said  no  more. 

All  this  time,  Edith  never  raised  her  eyes,  unless  to  glance  towards  her 
mother  when  that  lady's  fervent  spirit  shone  forth  in  words.  But  as  Carker 
ceased,  she  looked  at  Mr.  Dombey  for  a  moment.  For  a  moment  only;  . 
but  with  a  transient  gleam  of  scornful  wonder  on  her  fac^  not  lost  on  one 
observer,  who  was  smiling  round  the  board. 

Mr.  Dombey  caught  the  dark  eye-lash  in  its  descent,  and  took  the  op- 
portunity of  arresting  it. 

"You  have  been  to  Warwick  often,  unfortunately  F"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Several  times." 

"  The  visit  will  be  tedious  to  you,  I  am  alraid." 

"  Oh  no ;  not  at  all." 

"  Ah  1  You  are  like  your  cousin  Feenix,  my  dearest  Edith,"  said  Mrs. 
SIcewton.  "  He  has  been  to  Warwick  Castle  filly  times,  if  he  bos  been 
there  once ;  yet  if  he  came  to  Leamington  to-morrow — I  wish  he  would, 
dear  angel ! — he  would  make  his  fifty-second  visit  next  day," 

"We  are  all  enthusiastic,  are  we  not,  MamaF"  said  Edith,  with  a 
cold  smile. 

"  Too  mudk  so,  for  our  peace,  perhaps,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother ; 
"  but  we  won't  complain.  Our  own  emotions  are  our  reoompense.  If, 
as  your  cousin  Feenix  says,  the  sword  wears  out  the  what's-its-namo— " 
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"  Tbe  BMbbanl,  peritapa,"  taid  Sdith. 

"  Exactly — m  litUe  too  &it,  it  is  becsiue  it  i«  biigU  asd  gbnriBg,  you 
know,  my  deareat  lore." 

Mrs.  Skewton  beared  a  gentle  sigh,  ranposad  to  cart  a  ^ladow  in  the 
sw&oe  of  that  dagger  of  lath,  whereof  hsr  suaecfitible  boaom  was  the 
■heath:  and  leanmg  hex  heed  on  one  aide,  jiitt«CleqBatraiM]mer,looked- 
with  pensiTe  s£e«tion  on  her  daHing  child. 

Edith  had  turned  her  face  towards  Mr.  Dombaj  when  he  first,  addresaed 
her,  and  hod  remained  in  that  attitude,  while  ipealdiig  to  her  mothn, 
and  while  her  motbar  qtoke  to  her,  aa  though  offieriBg  mm  her  attention, 
if  ha  had  anything  more  to  say.  There  was  something  in -the  maonerof 
this  aioKile  ooait«y :  almott  d^ant,  and  giving  it  the  e^araoter  of  being 
nndered  on.  tans^vMon,  or  aa  a  laatler  of  traffic  to  wlocli  she  was  a 
Toluctaut  party :  ^ptin  not  loat  a|K)n  that  same  olwerver  who  wai  sniling 
lound  the  boutL  It  Bet  him  thailriitg  of  her  as  be  bad  first  aeen  her, 
when  she  bad  fadieved  herself  to  be  alone  among  tbe  trece. 

Mi.  Dombey,  having  nothing  else  to  say,  proposed— ths  bra^fiet  being 
now  finished,  imd  the  M^oi  gained,  lilK  any  Boa  Constrictof— that  they 
should  start.  A  baroache  b^ng  in  waiting,  according  to  the  orders  ot 
that  gantlenan,  the  two  ladies,  the  Mf^or  uid  himselt  took  their  seats  in 
it ;  the  Natire  aod  the  wan  page  monnted  the  box,  Mr.  Towlineon  bein^ 
left  behind ;  and  Mr.  Ga^ei,  on  hnsdsaok,  bronckt  up  the  leex. 

Mr.  Caiker  cmtered  behind  the  cwiiage,  at  &t  diitanoe  of  a  hundred 
yardaorao,  and  watched  it,  during  aU  the  ride,  asif  he  were  a  cat,  indeed, 
and  its  four  occupants,  mice.  Whether  he  looked  to  one  side  of  the 
nwd,  or  to  the  other — over  distant  landscape,  with  its  smooth  undulations, 
wind-mills,  com,  grass,  bean  fields,  wild-flowers,  &im-yards,  hayricks, 
and  the  spite  among  the  wood — or  upwards  is  the  snnny  air,  where- 
butteifliea  were  sporting  round  his  head,  aod  birds  were  pounng  out  thcdr 
wnga — or  downward,  where  the  shadows  of  tbe  branches  interlaced,  and 
made  a  trembling  carpet  on  the  roed — or  onward,  where  the  overhanging 
trees  formed  aisles  and  arches,  dim  with  the  soflened  light  that  flte^>ed 
through  leaves — one  comer  of  hia  eje  was  ever  on  the  formal  head  of 
Mr.  Dombey,  addressed  towards  him,  and  the  feather  in  the  IxHuiet, 
droopiiig  so  neglectfully  and  scornfully  between  them :  much  as  he  had 
seen  tbe  haughty  eyelids  droqt ;  not  least  so,  when  the  face  met  that 
now  fronting  it.  Onoe,  and  once  only,  did  his  wary  glance  release  these 
objects^  and  that  was,  when  a  leap  over  a  low  hedge,  and  a  gallop  acrosa 
a  field,  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  carriage  coming  by  the  road,  and  to 
be  standing  ready,  at  tbe  journey's  end,  to  band  the  ladies  out.  Then, 
and  but  then,  he  met  her  ^ance  for  an  instant  in  her  first  surprise ;  but 
when  he  touched  her,  in  alighting,  with  his  soft  white  hand,  it  overlooked 
him  aU(«ether  as  b^ore. 

Mis.  Skewton  was  bent  on  taking  charge  of  Mr.  Carker  heiself,  and 
showing  him  the.  beuitiee  of  the  Castle.  She  was  determined  to  have  hia 
aim,  and  the  Moor's  too.  It  would  do  that  incoirigible  creature :  who 
was  the  most  barbarous  infidel  in  point  of  poetry ;  good  to  be  in  such 
company.  This  chance  arrangement  left  Mr.  Dombey  at  liberty  to  escort 
^idith ;  which  he  did  i  stalking  before  them  through  ^te  apartments  with 
a  gentl—anh  sidsiiwity, 

"  Those  oailiDg  bTcguw  taaea,  Mr.  Gatker,"  aaid  Qeopatia,  "with 
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their  ddickHU  fortressei,  and  tbetr  dear  dd  dangeonB,  and  their  dd%htful 
places  of  torture,  aad  their  romaiitio  veiigeanceB,  and  their  pictnreaqoe 
UBuilti  and  sieges,  and  evcrytMng  that  makes  life  tru^  (^armmg-l  How 
dreadfolly  we  han  degenerated  1  " 

"  Tea,  we  have  falleii  off  deplorahlj,"  said  Mr.  Carker. 

The  pecoliah^  of  their  conTenadon  was,  that  Mis,  akewton.  ik  spita  of 
her  ecstaoM,  and  Mr.  Catker,  in  Bpite  of  Mi  uAamty,  were  hoth-iatrai 
on  watdnng  Mr.  Dombey  and  Edith.  With  all  their  cosTOBatieiial  cocbw* 
roenta,  they  spoke  somewhat  distractedly,  and  at  raudnn,  in  cravancDce. 

"  We  have  no  Faith  1^  poaitiTel;,"  said  Mn.  Skewtm,  adnaumg  her 
■hrirdled  ear ;  for  Mr.  Dombey  was  sBying  something  to  Xdith.  "  Wa 
have  no  Faith  in  the  dear  old  Barons,  who  were  the  moat  ddtghtfol  citfr 
tures — or  in  the  dear  old  Priests^  who  w»e  the  moat  "warlike  afmmk — or 
eren  in  the  days  of  that  inestimable  Queen  Besa,  upon  the  wall  then, 
iriiieh  were  so  extremely  golden.  Dear'  creature  I  Bhe  was  tH  Heart  I 
And  that  channing&therof  heral  IhopeyoudoteoaHuryfhsl&gfatlrl" 

"  I  admire  him  very  mndi,"  said  darker. 

"So  Unffl "  cxied  Mrs.  Skewton,  "wasn't  heP  80  bnrly.  60  truly 
English.  Such  a  picture,  too,  he  makes,  with  hia  dear  little  pecfr^  eyes, 
and  his  btnavcdmt  chin  I  " 

"Ah,  Ma'am  1  "  said  Carbr,  stopping  short ;  "but  if  yon  ^leak  of  pio 
tmm,  thia«  's  a  composition !  Wlut  ^ileiy  in  the  wcxid  can  produce  the 
CMUittxpert  of  that  I " 

As  the  smiling  gentleman  thus  spak^  he  p^nnted  throng  a  dcorway  to 
where  Mr.  Dombey  and  Edith  were  standing  alons  in  the  ctmtn  of  another 
room. 

They  were  not  interchanging  a  word  or  a  look.  Standing  togather,  ana 
in  arm,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  jook  divided  than,  if  sena  had 
roUed  betweeil  them.  There  nas  a  difiierence  eren  in  the  pride  of  the  two, 
that  removed  them  farth»  liom  each  other,  than  if  one  had  been  the 
proudest  and  the  other  the  humblest  specimen  of  humanity  in  bU  ctealiotu 
He,  self-important,  unbending,  formal,  austere.  She,  lovely  and  graceflil, 
in  an  uncommon  ^gree,  but  totally  regardless  of  herself  and  bin  and 
everything  around,  and  spuming  her  own  attractions  with  her  hanghty 
l«ow  and  lq>,  aa  if  they  were  a  badge  or  livery  she  hated.  3o  nwrnatehnd 
were  they,  and  opposed,  to  forced  and  linked  togethw  by  a  chiia  whicJt 
adverse  Imzard  and  mischance  had  forged ;  that  fanc^  might  have  imagined 
th6  ^ctitreS  <m  the  walls  around  them,  startled  by  t^  nnnatnnl  con- 
junction, and  observant  of  it  in  their  several  expresstooa.  Orim  bn^ts 
and  warriors  looked  scoffhng  on  them.  A  murdun^  with  Ua  ^nd 
upraised,  denounced  the  mockery  of  such  a  couple  coming  to  God's  altar. 
Quiet  waters  in  landscapes,  with  the  sun  reflected  in  their  depths,  asked, 
if  better  means  of  escape  were  not  at  hand,  was  there  no  drowning  left  ? 
Buins  cried,  '  Look  h^e,  and  see  what  We  are,  wedded  to  nnoongenial 
Time  I '  Animals,  opposed  by  nature,  worried  one  another,  aa  a  moral 
to  them.  Loves  and  Cupids  took  to  Sight  afraid,  and  Martyrdom  had  no 
snch  torment  in  its  painted  history  of  su&ring. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Skewton  was  so  charmed  by  the  n|^  to  which  Mr. 
Carker  invoked  bar  attention,  that  she  conld  not  refrain  from  siting,  half 
aloud,  how  sweet,  how  very  AiU  of  soul  it  was  I  Edith,  overiiearmg, 
looked  round,  and  flushed  indignant  scarlet  to  her  hair. 
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"  My  deareat  EdlA  knows  I  was  admiring  lier  I "  said  Cleopatra,  tap- 
ping her,  almost  timidly,  on  the  back  with  her  parasol.    "  Street  pet  I 

Again  Mr.  Carker  saw  the  strife  he  had  witneaaed  bo  unexpectedly 
among  the  trees.  Again  he  taw  the  haughty  languor  and  indifference 
come  over  it,  and  hide  it  like  a  doiid. 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  to  him;  but  with  a  slight  peremptory 
motion  of  them,  seemed  to  bid  her  mother  come  near.  Ura.  Skewton 
thought  it  expedient  to  understand  the  hint,  and  advancing  quickly,  with 
her  two  cavalieTB,  keyi  near  her  daughter  from  that  time. 
,  Mr.  Carker  now,  having  notluug  to  distract  his  attention,  b^an  to  dia- 
coune  upon  the  pictures,  and  to  select  the  best,  and  point  them  out  to 
Mr.  Dombey  r  speaking  with  his  usual  femiliar  recc^ition  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  greatnes^  and  r^ering  homage  by  adjuatmg  his  eye-gjass  for  him, 
or  finding  out  the  right  place  in  his  catalogue,  or  holding  his  stick,  or  the 
like.  These  services  did  not  so  much  originate  with  Wi.  Caiker,  in  truth, 
as  with  Mr.  Dombey  himself,  who  was  apt  to  assert  his  chiefl^nsbip  by 
saying,  with  subdued  authority,  and  in  an  easy  way — for  bim— "  Here, 
Carker,  have  the  goodness  to  assist  me,  will  you  1  which  the  smiling 
gentleman  always  did,  with  pleasure. 

They  made  the  tour  of  the  pictures,  the  walls,  crow's  neat,  and  so  forth  j 
and  as  they  were  still  one  little  party,  and  the  Mijor  was  rather  in  the 
shade :  being  sleepy  dunng  the  process  of  digestion :  Mr.  Carker  became 
communicatiTe  and  agreeaSle.  At  first,  be  i^ressed  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  Mrs.  Skewton  i  but  as  that  sensitive  lady  was  in  such  ecstades  with 
tbo  works  of  art,  after'  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  she  could  do 
nothing  but  yawn  (they  were  such  perfect  inspirations,  she  observed  as  a 
reason  for  uat  mark  of  rapture),  he  transferred  his  attentions  to  Mr. 
Dombey.  Mr.  Somb^  stud  litiJe  beyond  an  occasional  "Very  true, 
Carker,"  or  "  Indeed,  Carker,"  but  be  tadtly  encouraged  Carker  to 
proceed,  and  inwardW  approved  of  his  beharionr  very  much  :  deeming  it 
as  well  that  aomebo^  should  talk,  and  thinking  that  his  remarks,  w£ch 
were,  as  one  might  aay,  a  branch  of  the  parent  establishment,  might  amuse 
Mrs.  Granger.  Mr.  Carker,  who  possessed  an  excellent  discretion,  never 
took  the  liberty  of  addressing  that  lady,  direct ;  bnt  she  seemed  to  listen, 
though  she  never  looked  at  lum ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  he  was  empfaatio 
iu  hu  peciiliar  hnmility,  the  twilight  smile  stole  over  her  iace,  not  as  a 
%ht,  bnt  as  a  deep  black  shadow. 

Warwick  Castle  being  at  length  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  Miijor 
very  much  so :  to  aay  nothing  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  whose  peculiar  demoa- 
strations'of  delight  bad  become  very  fifeqnent  indeed;  tne  carriage  wm 
again  put  in  requisition,  and  they  rode  to  several  admired  points  of  view 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Dombey  ceremoniously  observed  of  one  of 
these,  that  a  sketch,  however  slight,  from  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Granger, 
would  be  a  remembrance  to  him  of  that  agreeable  day  -.  though  he  wanted 
uo  artificial  remembrance,  he  was  sure  (here  Mr.  Domb^  made  another 
of  his  bows),  which  he  must  always  Ughly  value.  Withers  the  lean 
having  Edith's  sketch-book  luider  his  arm,  was  inunediatdy  called  upon 
br  Mrs.  Skewton  to  produce  the  some :  and  the  carriage  stopped,  that 
Bdith  mi|^t  make  the  drawing,  which  Mr.  Dombey  was  to  put  away 
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" Bjr  no  means.  Where  would  von  wiah it  taken  from?"  she  answered, 
turning  to  him  with  the  same  enforced  attention  as  before. 

Mr.  Somber,  with  another  bow,  which  cracVed  the  starch  in  his  cravat, 
would  beg  to  feave  that  to  the  Artist. 

"  I  would  mther  jou  chose  for  yourBcIf,"  said  Edith. 

"  Suppose  then,"  said  Mr,  Dombey,  "  we  say  &om  here.  It  appears 
a  good  spot  for  the  purpose,  or — Carker,  what  do  yoK  think  ?  " 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  foreground,  at  some  little  distance,  a 
grove  of  trees,  not  unlike  that  in  which  Mr.  Carker  bad  made  bis  chain  of 
footsteps  in  the  morning,  and  with  a  seat  under  one  tree,  greatly  resem- 
bling, m  the  general  chuacter  of  its  sitnation,  the  point  where  his  chain 
had  broken. 

"Might  I  venture  to  suggest  to  tin.  Granger,"  said  Cnrker,  "that 
that  is  an  interesting — almost  a  curious — point  of  view?  " 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  riding-whip  with  her  eyes,  and  raised 
them  quickly  to  his  face.  It  was  the  second  glance  they  had  exchanged 
since  thdr  introduction ;  and  would  have  been  exactly  like  the  first,  but 
that  its  expression  was  plainer. 

"  Will  you  like  that  ?  "  said  Edith  to  Mr.  Dombey, 

"I  shall  be  channecl,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  to  Edith. 

Therefore  the  carriage  was  driven  to  the  ^t  where  Mr,  Dombey  was 
to  be  charmed;  and  !G^ith,  without,  moving  nrom  her  seat,  and  opening 
her  sketch-book  with  her  usual  proud  indifference,  be^n  to  sketch. 

"My  pencils  are  all  pointless,    she  said,  stopping  and  turning  them  over. 

"  Pray  allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  Or  Corker  will  do  it  better,  as 
he  understands  these  things.  Carker,  have  the  goodness  to  see  to  these 
pendls  for  Mrs.  Granger." 

Mr.  Carker  rode  up  close  to  the  carriage-door  on  Mjs.  Granger's  side, 
and  letting  the  rein  fall  on  his  horse's  neck,  took  the  pencils  from  her 
hand  with  s  smile  and  a  bow,  and  sat  in  the  saddle  leisurely  mending 
them.  Having  done  so,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  hold  them,  and  to 
hand  them  to  her  as  they  were  required ;  and  thus  Mr.  Carker,  with  many 
commendations  of  Mrs.  Granger's  extraordinary  skill — especially  in  trees 
— remained  close  at  her  side,  looking  over  the  drawing  os  she  made  it. 
Mr.  Dombey  in  the  meantime  stood  bolt  upright  in  the  carriage  like  a 
highly  respectable  ghost,  looking  on  too ;  while  Cleopatra  and  the  M^jor 
duUed  as  two  andent  doves  might  do, 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  that,  or  shall  I  finish  it  a  little  more  ?  "  said 
Edith,  showing  the  sketch  to  Mr.  Dombey. 

Ur.  Dombey  begged  that  it  might  not  be  touched  ;  it  was  perfection. 
"It  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  Carker,  bringing  every  one  of  his  red 
gums  to  bear  upon  his  praise.      "  I  was  not  prepsred  for  anything  so 
beautiful,  and  so  unusual  altogether." 

This  might  have  apphed  to  the  sketcher  no  less  than  to  the  sketch;  but 
Mr.  Carker's  manner  was  openness  itself — not  as  to  bis  mouth  alone,  but 
as  to  his  whole  spirit.  So  it  continued  to  be  while  the  drawing  was  laid 
aside  for  Mr,  Dombey,  and  while  the  sketching  materiab  were  pnt  up ; 
then  he  handed  in  the  pencils  (which  were  received  with  a  distant  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  help,  but  without  a  look),  and  tightening  his  rein,  fell 
back,  and  followed  the  carriage  again. 
Ihinking,  perlu^,8s  he  rode,  that  even  this  trivial  sketch  had  been  made 
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and  deUreivd  to  its  tnmer,  as  if  it  had  been  bargomed  for  and  bon^t. 
Thinking,  perh^,  that  alUiougli  she  had  aasrated  with  soch  perfect  readi- 
ncBB  to  hia  lequeit,  her  haughty  tux,  befit  over  the  drawing,  or  glandng 
at  the  distant  objects  lepreseated  in  it,  had  been  the  face  of  a  prgnd 
woman,  engaged  in  a  sordid  and  miaerable  tiansaction.  Thinking,  per- 
hapB,  of  mch  things  :  but  smiling  ocitoinl;,  and  while  he  seemed  to  look 
about  1ii"i  freely,  in  ei^oyment  of  the  air  and  exendae,  keeping  always  that 
sharp  comer  of  his  eye  upon  the  carriage. 

A  stroU  among  the  haunted  ruins  of  Koiilworth,  and  more  rides  to 
more  points  of  riew :  most  of  whioh,  Mrs.  Skewton  reminded  Mr.  Dom" 
bey,  Edith  had  already  sketched,  as  he  had  seen  in  loaking  over  faer 
drawings  :  brought  the  day's  expedition  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Skewton  and 
£dith  were  driven  to  theii  own  lodgings ;  Mi.  Carker  was  graoiously 
invited  by  Cleopatra  to  retorn  thither  with  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Major, 
in  the  evening,  to  hear  some  of  Edith's  music;  and  the  three  gentlemen 
repaired  to  their  hotel  to  dinner. 

The  dinner  wa*  the  counterpart  of  yesterday's,  except  that  the  Mqor 
was  twenty-foor  hoora  more  triumphant  and  less  mysterious.  Edith  naa 
toasted  again.  Mr.  Dombey  was  again  agreeably  fflnbarrasaed.  And 
Mr.  Cark^  was  full  of  interest  and  praise. 

There  woe  no  other  visitors  at  Mrs.  Skewttm's.  £dith'a  drawings 
were  strewn  about  the  room,  a  little  mare  abundantly  than  wual  peri>q>8 ; 
and  Withers,  the  wan  page,  handed  round  a  little  atzonger  tea.  The  harp 
was  there ;  the  piano  was  there ;  and  Edith  sang  and  played.  £ut 
even  the  mnsic  was  paid  by  Edith  to  Mr.  Dombey's  order,  as  it  were, 
in  the  same  uncompromising  way.    As  thns. 

"  Edith,  my  dearest  love,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  half  an  hour  dler  t«a, 
"Mr.  BomiMV  is  dying  to  hear  you,  I  know." 

"  Hi.  Dombey  baa  life  enough  left  to  say  so  for  himself,  Mama,  I  have 
no  doubt." 

"  I  ahall  be  immensely  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  What  do  you  wish  P " 

"  Piano  P  "  hesitated  Mr.  Domb^. 

"  Whatever  you  please.     Tou  have  only  to  ohooie." 

Acci»dingly,  she  began  with  the  piano.  It  was  the  same  with  tbt 
harp;  the  same  with  her  singing;  Uke  same  with  the  selection  of  the 
pieces  that  she  sang  and  played.  Such  frigid  and  constrained,  yet  [vompt 
and  pointed  acquiescoice  witli  the  wishes  he  imposed  iq>on  ber,  md  on 
no  one  else,  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  penetrate  through  all  the  mys- 
teries of  piequet,  and  impress  itself  on  Mr.  Carker's  keen  attention.  Nor 
did  he  lose  eight  of  the  fact  tiiat  Mr.  Dombey  was  evidently  piond  of  his 
power,  and  liked  to  show  it. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Carker  played  so  well — some  games  with  the  Mqor, 
and  some  with  Cleopatra,  whose  vigilance  of  eye  in  re^wct  of  Mr.  Dombey 
and  Edith  no  lynx  could  have  surpassed — ^tbat  he  evenkeigbteoed  his  po- 
aition  in  the  lady-mother's  good  grscBS;  and  when  on  taking  leave  ha 
regretted  that  he  would  be  t&liged  to  return  to  London  next  morning, 
Cleopatra  trusted :  communis  of  feeling  not  being  met  with  evei^  day : 
that  it  was  far  from  being  the  last  time  they  would  meet. 

"  I  hope  30,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  an  expressive  look  at  the  eoople  in 
thedistance,  aahedrewtowsrdBtbedoor,folknvingtheMjgor.  "Itfamkio." 
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lb.  Dombey,  wbo  Iwd  taken  a  rtatdy  lesre  of  Editli,  bait,  or  made 
flome  approsdi  to  a  bend,  orer  Cteopatn's  oonc^  and  aaid,  in  a  low  voice: 

"  I  faaTe  raqtiested  lifrs.  Qranger'a  pcmiiMion  to  call  on  her  to^montiw 
moniBig — tar  a  purpoie — and  >be  baa  apptmilbeA  tir^B  o'clock.  Un  I 
hope  to  hsre  tbe  pleamrs  of  finding  yon  at  boma,  "***'^"'".  aftcnwuda  r" 

Cleapatn  ma  to  mndt  flnttesed  and  mored,  by  bearing  tbis,  of  conne, 
uHxnn^fftiinLeBUe  Bpeech,  tbat  i^  couh]  only  abot  bar  eyes,  and  Atkxi  ber 
head,  and  gira  Ur.  Dombey  ber  band ;  wMoh  Mr.  Dombey,  not  exactly 
knowing  what  to  do  with,  dropped. 

"  DmaW,  eome  along  I "  cried  tbe  M^or,  looking  in  at  tbe  doot. 
"  DanuDB,  Sir,  old  Joe  has  a  great  mind  to  propose  an  alteration  in  ^e 
name  of  tbe  Boyal  Hotel,  and  that  it  abonld  be  called  tbe  Three  Jolly 
Bachelor*,  in  honoor  of  onrselTes  and  Carter."  With  this,  tbe  Major 
shipped  Vi.  Dombey  on  the  bat^,  and  winking  oret  his  afaonlder  at  the 
latUei,  with  «  frigbtail  twdency  of  blood  to  the  head,  carried  bim  off. 

Mn.  Skewton  imsed  aa  ber  sofa,  and  Edith  sat  apart,  by  her  haip,  in 
aOenee.  Tbe  ntother,  trifling  with  ber  fan,  looked  itaalthily  at  the 
dangbter  more  than  onoe,  but  tbe  dangbter,  brooding  gloomily  witii  down- 
cast eyes,  waa  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Tbns  they  remained  Jar  a  long  honr,  without  a  word,  until  Mre. 
Skewton's  maid  ^peared,  according  to  enatom,  to  prepare  her  gradaallr 
for  mgbt.  At  night,  she  abould  have  been  a  skeleton,  with  dart  and 
tiDOT-glaas,  rather  than  a  woman,  thia  attendant ;  for  ber  tench  was  as  tbe 
toiM^  of  Death.  The  painted  object  sbiirelled  nndcmeatk  her  band ;  tbe 
form  collapsed,  the  hair  dropped  off,  tbe  arched  dark  eye-brows  changed 
to  soanty  tnfte  of  grey;  the  p^  lips  shrank,  the  skin  became  cad«:veroaa 
and  loose ;  an  old,  worn,  yeUow  nodding  woman,  with  red  ^es,  alone 
remained  in  CSeopatra's  place,  hnd<&d  up,  like  a  slovenly  bondle,  in  a 
gteuy  flannel  gown. 

The  very  voice  wmi  ebanged,  a>  it  addresaed  Ediiii,  wbcn  they  were 
alone  again. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me,"  it  said,  sbarj^,  "that  he  ia  oomii^  bme 
to-morrow  by  appointment  F" 

"  Beoanae  yon  know  it,"  returned  Edith,  "  Hother." 

Tie  mocking  emphasis  she  bud  on  Umt  one  word  I 

"You  know  he  has  bought  me,"  riie  revnmed.  "Or  that  he  wiD, 
to-moROW.  He  has  considered  of  bis  bargain ;  he  ba*  shown  it  to  bia 
friend ;  he  is  even  rather  prond  of  it ;  he  thinka  that  it  will  suit  bim, 
and  may  be  bad  sufRciently  cheap ;  and  he  will  buy  to-morrow.  Ood, 
that  I  have  lived  for  this,  and  that  1  feel  it  I " 

Compresa  bto  one  handsome  face  tbe  consdoua  eclf-abaaement,  and 
the  bnniing  indignation  of  a  huidred  women,  strong  in  passion  and  in 
pride ;  and  there  it  bid  itsdf  wiA  two  white  shnddraing  arms. 

"What  do  you  meanP"  returned  the  angry  moHier.  "Haven't  you 
from  a  child — " 

"  A  Mid  I  "  said  Edith,  lookiug  at  her,  "  when  was  I  a  child  !  What 
diildhood  did  you  ever  leave  to  me  ?  I  was  a  woman — artful,  deaiguii^, 
mercensry,  laying  snares  for  men — before  I  knew  myself,  or  yon,  or  even 
understood  Uie  base  and  wretdied  aim  of  erery  new  diafd^  I  learnt. 
Ton  gare  hitA  to  a  vroman.  Look  npon  bar.  She  is  in  ber  pride 
to-night." 
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And  as  ahe  ipole,  aht  struck  her  hand  upon  hn  beaidiAil  boaoiu,  a» 
thoogli  flhe  would  have  beaten  down  henelf. 

"  Look  at  me,",  she  said,  "  who  hare  nerer  known  what  it  ia  to  have  an 
hooett  heart,  and  love.  Look  at  me,  taught  to  icheme  and  plot  when 
children  play ;  and  married  in  my  youth — an  old  age  of  design— -to  onef<Mr 
whom  I  had  no  feeling  bat  inference.  Look  at  me,  whom  he  left  a 
widow,  dying  before  his  inheiitance  descended  to  him — a  judgment  on  yon  I 
well  deserved ! — >aud  tell  me  what  has  been  my  Ufe  for  ten  years  since." 

"  We  have  been  maldng  every  effort  to  endeavour  to  secore  to  yon  a 
good  establishment,"  ngoined  her  mother.  .'"Diat  has  been  yon^life.  And 
now  TOn  have  got  it." 

"  There  is  no  slave  in  a  market :  there  is  no  horse  in  a  fidr :  so  shown 
and  (dfered  and  examined  and  paraded,  MoUter,  as  I  have  been,  for  ten 
shamefiil  years,"  cried  !Bdith,  with  a  burning  brow,  and  the  same  bitter 
emphasiB  <Mi  the  one  word.  "  Is  it  not  bo  ?  Hare  I  been  made  the  bye- 
word  of  all  kind^  of  men  ?  Have  fools,  have  profligates,  have  bora,  have 
dotards,  dangled  after  me,  and  one  by  one  rqected  me,  and  Mien  off, 
because  you  were  too  plain  with  all  your  cunning :  yes,  and  too  true,  wiUt 
all  those  false  pretences :  until  we  have,  almost  come  to  be  notcvioaa  ?  The 
licence  of  look  and  touch,"  she  said,  with  Sashing  eyes,  "have  I  submitted 
to  it,  in  half  the  places  of  resort  upon  the  map  of  England  f  Have  I  been 
hawked  and  vended  here  and  there,  until  the  last  grain  of  self-respect  is 
dead  within  me,  and  I  loathe  myself?  Has  iiU  bMn  my  late  childhood  P 
I  had  none  before.  Do  not  tell  me  that  I  had,  to-night,  of  all  nights  in 
my  life  1 " 

"  You  might  have  been  well  married,"  said  her  mother,  "  twenty  times 
at  least,  Edith,  if  you  had  given  encouragement  enough." 

"Ho!  Who  takesme,r^Dse  that  lom.'andaa  I  wdldeaemtobe,"  alio 
anawered,  raising  her  brad,  and  trembling  in  her  energy  of  shame  and 
stimny  pride,  "  shall  take  me,  as  this  man  does,  with  no  art  erf  mine  put 
forth  to  Inre  him.  He  sees  me  at  the  auction,  and  he  thinks  it  well  to 
buy  me.  Let  him  1  When  he  came  to  view  me — perhaps  to  bid — -he 
required  to  see  the  roll  of  my  accomplishments.  I  gave  it  to  him.  When 
be  would  have  me  show  one  of  them,  to  justify  his  purdiase  to  his  men, 
I  require  of  him  to  say  which  he  demands,  and  I  exhibit  it.  I  will  do  no 
more.  He  makes  the  porchase  of  his  own  will,  and  with  his  own  sense 
of  its  worth,  and  the  power  of  his  money ;  and  I  hope  it  may  never  dis- 
appoint him.  /have  not  vaunted  and  pressed  the  bergami  neither  have 
you,  BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  prevent  you." 

"  Ton  talk  strangely  to-night,  £dith,  to  your  own  mother." 

"It  seemB  so  to  me ;  stranger  to  me  than  yon,"  said  Edith.  "Bnt 
my  education  was  completed  long  ago.  I  am  too  old  now,  and  hare 
f^en  too  low,  by  d^rees,  to  take  a  new  course,  and  to  stop  yours,  and  to 
help  myself.  The  geimof  all  that  pnriGes  a  woman's  breast,  and  .makes  it  true 
and  good,  has  never  stirred  in  mine,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  aostain 
me  when  I  despise  myself."  There  had  been  a  touching  sadness  in  her 
voice,  but  it  was  gone,  when  she  went  on  to  say,  with  a  ourled  lip,  "  So, 
as  we  are  genteel  and  poor,  I  am  content  that  we  should  be  made  rich  by 
these  means ;  all  I  say,  is,  I  hare  k^t  the  only  purpose  I  hare  had  the 
strength  to  form — I  had  almost  said  the  power,  with  you  at  my  sid^ 
Ifother— and  have  not  tempted  this  man  on." 
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"This  roan!    Yon  speak,"  said  her  mother,  "aa  if  70U  hated  him." 

"And  you  thought  I  loved  him,  did  you  not?"  she  answered, 
stopping  on  her  way  across  the  room,  and  looking  round.  "  Shall  I  tell 
yon,"  she  continued,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  mother,  "  who  already 
knows  us  'thoronghly,  and  reads  us  right,  and  before  whom  I  have  even 
less  of  sdf-iespect  or  confidence  than  before  my  own  inward  self:  being 
■o  mnch  dqpraded  by  his  knowledge  of  me  P  " 

"  This  is  an  ^tack,  I  sappose,"  retmmed  her  mother,  coldly,  "  on 
poor,  unfortunate  what's-his-name — Hr.  Carker  1  Your  want  of  self- 
respect  and  confidence,  my  dear,  in  reference  to  thst  person  (if  ho  is  very 
agreeable,  it  strikes  me),  is  not  likely  to  have  much  effect  on  your  esta- 
bUshment.    Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  hard  P    Are  yon  ill  P" 

Edith  suddenly  let  fell  her  face,  as  if  it  had  been  stong,  and  while  she 
pleased  her  hands  upon  it,  a  torible  tremble  crept  over  her  whole  frame. 
It  was  quickly  gone;  and  with  her  usual  step,  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

The  maid  who  should  have  been  a  skeleton,  then  le-appeared,  and  giving 
one  arm  to  her  mistress,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  off  her  manner  with 
her  charms,  and  to  have  put  on  paralysis  with  h^  flannel  gown,  collected 
tbe  aahea  of  Clematra  and  carried  them  away  in  tiut  other,  ready  for 
to-morrow's  lerivificaticm. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ALTBKATrONS. 

"  80  the  dvf  has  come  at  length,  Susan,"  said  Floraioe  to  the  ooellent 
Nipper,  "  when  we  are  going  back  to  our  quiet  home ! " 

Sussn  drew  in  her  breath  with  an  amount  of  expression  not  easily 
described,  and  further  relieving  her  feelings  with  a  smart  cough,  answered, 
"Very  quiet  indeed,  Miss  Floy,  no  doubt.     EsceasiTe  so." 

"When  I  was  a  child,"  said  Florence,  thoughtfully,  and  after  musillg 
for  some  moments,  "  did  you  ever  see  that  gentl«nan  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  ride  down  here  to  speak  to  me,  now  three  times — three  times, 
I  think,  Susan  ?" 

"  Tlvee  timea,  Miss,"  returned  the  N^ipper.  "Once  was  you  was  out 
a  walking  with  them  Sket — " 

Florence  gently  looked  at  her,  and  Miss  Nipper  checked  herself. 

"With  Sir  Barnet  and  his  lady,  I  mean  to  say,  Miss,  and  the  young 
gentleman.     And  two  evenings  since  then." 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  and  when  company  used  to  come  to  visit  Papa, 
did  yon  ever  see  that  gentleman  at  home,  Susan?  "  asked  Ri^enoe. 

"  Well,  Miss,"  returned  her  maid,  after  considering,  "  I  really  couldn't 
say  I  ever  did.  When  your  poor  dear  Ma  died.  Miss  Ploy,  I  was  very  new  in 
the  family,  you  see,  and  lay  element :  "  the  Nipper  bridled,  as  opining 
that  her  merits  had  been  always  designedly  extinguished  by  Mr.  Domb^ : 
"  was  the  floor  below  the  attics." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Florence,  still  thoughtfully ;  "  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  known  who  came  to  the  house.     I  quite  fisgot. 

"Not,  Miss,  but  what  we  talked  about  the  family  and  visitors,"  said 
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Susan,  "  iBd  but  what  I  hesrd  madi  add,  althnmlL  the  nurse  befiire  Vbt. 
Bicbards  did  make  impteaBast  ronarka  wfaes  I  via  m  nnnpaiij,  and 
hint  at  tittle  Fitdiers,  but  tliat  could  oidj  be  attributed,  poor  tldug," 
obaerred  Susan  witt  composed  forbearance,  "  to  haUts  ttf  intdxication,  fat 
wiiich  she  was  required  to  leave,  and  did." 

Florence,  who  was  eeated  at  ber  dtamber  window,  with  hn  tarn  raHoq 
ou  her  hand,  sat  looking  out,  and  hardly  leeiBed  to  hear  what  Bnsan  said, 
rite  was  so  lost  in  thought. 

"  At  all  BTcnts,  Miss,"  aud  Susan,  "  I  TWawnber  Teiy  wdl  that  this 
same  gentlanan,  Mr,  Carksr,  was  afaooat,  if  not  qndte,  ta  great  a  gentie- 
man  with  jour  Papa  then,  sa  he  is  now.  It  usedto  be  said  m  the  house 
then,  Miss,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  all  your  Fa's  aijbirs  in  the  dty,  and 
uMtnaged  tfae  i^ole,  md  that  your  Pa  minded  him  more  than  si^body, 
whidi,  begging  your  pardon  Miss  Floy  he  might  eaay  do,  for  he  never 
minded  aafitodj  dm.    I  knew  that,  Pitther  as  I  might  have  been." 

S«HB  Nipper,  witti  an  iqjaied  remembrance  of  the  nurae  befcm  Mra. 
Bicharda,  erophteised  '  Pitdiea' '  strongly. 

"  And  that  Mr.  Carlcer  has  not  tttka  off.  Miss,"  ahe  pursued,  "but  has 
stood  his  ground,  and  kept  hie  credit  with  your  Pa,  I  mow  from  what  is 
always  said  among  our  people  by  that  Perch,  whenever  he  oomes  to  the 
house,  and  though  he  'a  the  weakest  weed  in  tlie  world.  Miss  Floy,  and  no 
one  can  have  a  moment's  patience  with  the  man,  he  knows  what  goes  on  is 
the  ci^  tolerable  well,  and  says  that  yonr  Fa  does  nothing  withont 
Mr.  Carker,  and  leaves  all  to  Mr.  Carker,  and  acts  according  to  Hr.  Carker, 
and  has  Mr.  Carker  always  at  his  elbow,  ^nd  I  do  believe  that  he  believes 
(that  washiest  of  Perches)  that  after  your  Pa,  the  Emperor  of  India  is  the 
child  unborn  to  Mr.  Carker." 

Not  a  wcrd  of  this  was  lost  on  Morenoe,  who,  with  an  awakened  interest 
in  Susan's  speech,  no  longer  gazed  abstractedly  on  the  prospect  without, 
but  looked  at  her,  and  listened  with  attention. 

"  Yes,  Bnsan,"  she  said,  when  that  jotmg  lady  had  conchided.  "  He  is 
in  Papa's  confidence,  and  is  his  friend  I  am  sure." 

Plorenoe's  mind  ran  hig^  on  this  tbeme,  and  hod  done  for  aome  days. 
Mr.  Caiisi,  in  the  two  visits  with  which  he  had  followed  m  his  first  one, 
had  assumed  a  confidence  between  himaelf  and  her — a  ri^t  on  his  part 
to  be  mysterious  and  stealthy,  in  telling  her  that  the  ship  was  still  unheard 
of — a  kind  of  mildly  restramed  power  and  authority  over  her — that  made 
hei  wonder,  and  caused  her  great  uneasiness.  She  had  no  means  of 
repelling  it,  or  of  freeing  henelf  fr^>m  the  web  he  was  gradually  winding 
about  her ;  for  that  would  have  required  some  art  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  opposed  to  such  address  as  his;  and  Florence  had  none.  True, 
he  bad  said  no  more  to  her  than  that  there  was  no  news  of  the  ship, 
and  that  he  feared  the  worst ;  but  how  he  came  to  know  that  she  was 
interested  in  the  ship,  and  why  he  had  the  right  to  signify  his  knowledge 
to  bcr,  so  insidious^  and  darUy,  troubled  Plorence  very  much. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carker,  and  her  habit  of  trft«n  con- 
ridering  it  with  wonder  and  Bneasiness,  began  to  invest  him  with  an 
uncomfortable  fascination  in  Florence's  thoughts.  A  more  distinct  remem- 
brance of  his  features,  voice,  and  mannra*;  ^rtiicfa  she  aometimea  courted, 
as  a  means  of  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  a  real  personage,  capable  of 
exerting  no  greater  ^arm  over  her  than  another;  did  not  reEBore  the 
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TCgneimanMion.  Aad^  ho  imei  frowaed,  <»  looked  vpon  berwitk  an 
ur  of  diuike  or  Bumostty,  bat  was  ahriTS  smiUiig  md  mnae. 

Again,  Fkvaaoe,  in  pursmt  of  Iter  statag  pawue  m&  lefcnsee  to  hnr 
fctlter,  and  bet  rieidy  reMbrttULtofadievetlmtioe'iiuhendf  anwittkigly 
to  Ume  for  theb  M  oold  and  diatant  iBbtJona,  -madd  Teoall  to  raisd  that 
Ois  gcntlemao  mu  kia  ooafidential  friend,  aad  woald  tUnk,  vitiii  an 
atodone  heart,  eould  ker  straggling  teaimoy  to  diaUke  aad  fear  him  be  a 
put  of  tint  mafartmae  in  her,  wudi  had  ttirned  hs  father's  love  adrift, 
aad  left  her  ao  alave  P  8he  dreaded  that  it  might  be ;  anuetimes  bdiered 
it  waa:  then  she  naohed  ^t  ahe  would  tij  to  cozajiur  thk  wrong 
tw^Bgi  pcienaded  hcradf  tiiat  she  was  haaomrad  md  eDcoor^ed  Inr  the 
■etiee  of  ho:  iathtr's  taead ;  and  hoped  tkat  patieBt  obeemtion  of  him 
and  teoat  in  hnn  wonld  kad-her  UeediBg  Hwt  aling  that  atony  road  which 
«Bdad  in  hs  bthv**  heart. 

Tbns,wilhBoaiie  toadTiaeher — for  aheinvldadTiae  with  bo  one  without 
aeeming  to  complain  against  him — gentle  Fltoenoe  toaaed  on  an  vneaay 
aea  of  doubt  and  hope ;  and  Mi.  Gaiker,  like  s  sialy  mrafitet  of  tiie  deep, 
awam  down  below,  and  kept  his  ihinii^  aye-npon  her. 

Horace  had  a  new  rcKon  in  all  this  fi^  wiriiing  to  be  at'hosM  again. 
Her  kmriy  fife  «u  better  stdted  to  her  ooviae  of  timid  h^  aad  donbt : 
iBdAefi3iredK»BetimeB,  ttiat  in  her  nbaaDseahe  might  miaa  sanabopefdl 
dMBce  of  teatJMHg  hv  ■ffBetaoD  fisr  her  faOer.  Heaven  koowa,  bIm 
night  fasK  act  mt  nmid  at  reat,  poor  diild  I  on  thia  last  point ;  bnt  her 
ali^ted  lore  waa  fluttwiiig  within  her,  and,  eren  in  hseleep,  it  fawawi^ 
in  dre^BB,  and  neatlod,  like  a  wv^ering  bird  cone  facae,  Tq>eii  bra 
bther'a  nedc. 

Of  Walter  she  thooght  often.  Ah  I  how  often,  when  the  night  was 
^oomy,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  rmmd  the  home !  Bnt  faopewn  etrong 
m  her  bnaat.  It  is  so  dificoU  for  the  yom^'and  ardeBt,-eTen  with 
such  experience  as  hers,  to  imagiiie  youth  aid  ardour  cpenehed  like 
a  weak  iaxat,  aad  the  hr^t  day  of  life  mmging  into  night,  at  noon,  that 
h(^  was  atiratg  yet.  Her  tears  fell  frequntfy  for  WaltoV  aaAHngs ; 
but  rarely  for  his  supposed  death,  and  never  loi^. 

She  had  written  to  the  old  InBtrament-niaker,  but  had  received  no  answer 
to  hernote-.whichindeed  required  none.  Thus  matters  stood  with  Plorenoe 
on  the  morning  when  she  waa  going  hone,  ^adly,  to  her  old  aednded  life. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Mmber,  acoranpeoiied  (mndi  against  his  will)  by  their 
valoed  charge,  Master  Bamet,  woe  already  gone  Iwek  to  Bi^tton,  where 
titatyonng  gentleman  and  his  feAow  pilgnms  to  Famaaaus  were'then,'no 
doubt,  in  the  continual  resumption  of  titeir  studies.  The  holiday  time  '^as 
past  and  over ;  most  of  the  javonle  guests  at  the  villa  had  taken  Aeii 
d^MTtioe ;  and  Ploreoee's  long  visit  was  come  to  an  end. 

There  was  one  gaeat,  however,  albeit  not  resident  within  the  house, 
who  had  been  very  coiulant  in  hb  attontians  to  the  fivoily,  and  who  stfll 
tcBuined  devoted  to  Oaim.  This  waa  Mr.  Toots,  vAo  after  leuewing, 
some  weeks  ago,  the  aoqnaintaiHe  he  had  bad  the  h^tpiness  of  fcrming 
with  Skettlee  Jnntor,  im  tin  night  whra  he  hunt  ^  BHmberian  boniu 
and  soared  into  freokm  vrith  hie  ring  on,  called  regularly  everr  othea-  day, 
and  left  a  perfect  pack  of  cards  at  t3te  hall-deor ;  so  mairf  indeed,  that'&e 
ceremony  was  quite  a  deal  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Toota,  and  a  hand  at  vdiist 
on  the  part  of  tite  servant. 
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iSx.  Toota,  likewite,  with  the  bold  and  "iiappy  idea  of  pnrenting  the 
family  from  foigeUing  him  (but  there  is  leason  to  tuppow  that  thii 
expedient  origiiu^ed  in  the  teeming  brain  of  the  Chidten),  had  estaUished 
a  six -oared  catter,  manned  by  aquatic  friends  of  the  Chicken's  and  steered 
by  that  illuatrioua  character  in  penon,  who  ware  a  btight  red  firenum's 
coat  for  the  purpose,  and  ooucealed  the  perpetual  blaok  eye  with  whioli  he 
was  afflicted,  beneath  a  green  shade.  PrevioaB  to  the  institution  of  this 
equipage,  l£r.  Toots  soondcd  the  Chicken  on  a  hypothetical  case,  as,  sup- 
poaing  the  Chicken  to  be  enamoiired  of  a  young  lady  named  Maiy,  and  to 
nave  oonodTed  the  intention  of  starting  a  boat  of  hie  own,  what  would  he 
call  that  boat  ?  The  Chicken  replied,  with  divers  strong  aasereratimia, 
that  he  would  either  christen  it  Poll  or  The  Chicken's  Delight.  Improring 
on  this  idea,  Mr.  Toots,  after  deep  study  and  the  exercise  of  mnch  iuTention, 
resolved  to  c^  his  boat  The  Toots's  Joy,  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
Florence,  of  which  no  man  knowing  the  parties,  could  possibly  miss  the 
appreciation. 

Stretdied  on  a  crimson  cushion  in  his  gallant  bark,  with  his  shoes  in 
the  air,  Mr.  Toota,  in  the  exenise  of  his  project,  had  come  up  the  liver, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  had  flitted  to  and  fro,  near  Sir 
Bunet'a  ga^n,  and  had  caused  his  crew  to  cut  across  and  atross  the 
river  at  sharp  angles,  for  hia  better  exhibiticm  to  any  lookers-out  from  Sir 
Bfimet'a  windows,  and  hod  had  such  evolutions  performed  by  the  Toot's 
Delight  as  had  filled  all  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  water-side  with 
utoniahinent.  But  whenever  he  saw  any  one  in  Sir  Bamet's  garden  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  Mr.  Touts  ^w^rs  feigned  to  be  passing  ^ae,  by  a 
oombination  of  eoiBcidences  of  the  most  singular  and  luUikel^r  descrqition. 

"  How  are  yon.  Toots  1 "  Sir  Bamet  woidd  asy,  waving  Us  hand  from 
the  lawn,  while  the  artlnl  Chicken  steered  doae  in  shore. 

"  How.dis  do.  Sir  Bamet ! "  Ur.  Toota  would  answer.  "  What  a  sur- 
prising thing  that  I  should  see  mm  here  1 " 

Hr.  Toots,  in  his  sagadty,  always  said  this,  as  if,  instead  of  that  being 
Sir  Bamet's  house,  it  wer«some  deserted  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile, 
or  Ganges. 

"  I  nevOT  was  so  surprised ! "  Mr.  Toots  would  exclaim. — "  Is  Miss 
Domb^  there?" 

Wbweupon  Florence  would  appear,  perhaps. 

"  Oh,  Diogenes  is  quite  wdl.  Miss  Dombey,"  Mr.  Toots  would  cry. 
"  I  called  to  ask  this  mornins ." 

"  Thank  yon  very  much  I     the  pleasant  voice  of  Florence  wouhl  reply. 

"Won't  you  come  ashore,  Toota F"  Sir  Baraet  would  say  then. 
"Cornel     I  on 're  in  no  hurry.    Come  and  see  us." 

"  Oh  it 's  of  no  consequence,  thank  you !  "  Mr.  Toots  would  hluah- 
ingjly  rqmn.  "  I  thought  Miss  Dombey  might  like  to  know,  thai 's  all. 
Oood  bye  I "  And  poor  Mr.  Toots,  who  was  dying  to  accept  the  invitation, 
but  hadn't  the  courage  to  do  it,  signed  to  the  Chicken,  with  an  aching 
heart  and  away  went  the  Delight,  cleaving  the  water  like  an  anow. 

The  Delight  was  lying  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  splendour,  at  the 
garden  steps,  on  the  morning  of  Florence's  departure.  When  she  went 
down-atuTs  to  take  leave,  after  her  talk  with  Susan,  she  found  Mr.  Toots 
awaiting  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Oh,  how  de  do,  Miss  Dombey?"  said  the  stricken  Toots,  tlirtja 
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dreadibllj'  disconcerted  when  the  desife  of  his  heart  waa  nined,  and  he 
wu  speaking  to  her ;  "  thank  you  I  'm  rerj  well  indeed,  I  hope  yon  're 
the  same,  so  was  Dic^enea  yesterday." 

"Ton  are  very  kind,"  raid  Vlorunoe. 

"Thank yon,  it's  of  no  consequence,"  retorted  lb-, Toots.  "I  thought 
pn-haps  yon  wouldn't  mind,  in  this  fine  weather,  coming  home  by  water, 
MisiBombey.    There's  plenty  of  room  in  the  bo&t  for  your  maid." 

"  I  am  Tei;  mnoh  obliged  to  you,"  said  Florence,  hesitating.  "  I  reaUy 
am — ^but  I  would  rather  not." 

"Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence,"  retorted  Vr.  Toots.  "Good  morning!" 

"  Won't  you  wait  and  see  Lady  Skettles  P  "  asked  Morenoe,  kindly, 

"Oh  no,  thanlc  yon,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "it's  of  no  consequenoe 
at  alL" 

So  Ay  was  Mr.  Toots  on  such  occasions,  and  so  flurried !  Bat  lady 
Skettles  entering  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Toots  was  snddenly  seized  with  a 
passion  for  askmg  her  how  she  did,  and  hoping  she  was  voy  wdl ;  oar 
could  Mr.  Toots  by  any  possibifity  leave  aS  shaking  hands  with  her, 
until  Sir  Bamet  appeared :  to  whom  he  immediately  clung  with  the 
tenaot^  of  desperation. 

"ffe  are  losing,  to-day.  Toots,"  said  Sir  Bamet,  tumimg  towards 
i^reiice,  "  the  Ught  of  our  house,  I  asguTe  you." 

"  Oh,  it's  <rf  no  emseq 1   mean  yes,  to  be  sure,"  faltered  the 

embairatsed  Toots.     "  Oood  mortang  I  " 

Notwithstanding  the  emphatic  nature  of  this  farewell,  Mr.  Toots, 
instead  of  going  away,  stood  leerii^  ri)Out  him,  vacantly.  Florence,  to 
relieve  him,  bade  a^o,  with  many  thanks,  to  Lady  Skettles,  and  gave  her 
arm  to  Bir  Bamet, 

"  May  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Hiss  Dombey,"  said  her  host,  as  he 
conducted  hvt  to  the  carriage,  "  to  present  my  best  oomplimants  to  your 
dear  Hpa  P "  ' 

It  was  distress!!^  to  Florence  to  receive  the  commisiion,  for  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  imposing  on  Sir  Bamet,  by  allowing  him  to  believe  that  a 
kindness  rendered  to  her,  was  rendered  to  her  &ther.  As  she  ooold  not 
explain,  however,  she  bowed  her  head,  and  thanked  him ;  and  again  she 
thought  that  the  dull  home,  free  from  such  embarrassments,  and  such 
reminders  of  her  sorrow,  was  her  natural  and  best  retreat. 

Sndi  of  her  late  fiiends  and  companions  as  were  yet  remuuing  at  the 
villa,  came  running  from  within,  and  from  the  garden,  to  say  good  bye. 
They  were  all  attached  fo  her,  and  very  earnest  in  tddng  leave  of  her. 
Even  the  household  were  sorry  for  her  going,  and  the  servants  came 
nodding  and  curtseying  round  the  carriage  door.  As  Florence  looked  round 
on  the  land  faces,  and  saw  among  them  those  of  Sir  Bamet  and  his  lady, 
and  of  Mr.  Toots,  who  was  diuckUng  and  staring  at  her  from  a 
distance,  she  was  reminded  of  the  night  when  Fan)  and  she  had  come 
from  Doctor  Blimber's :  and  when  the  carriage  drove  away,  hei  face  was 
wet  with  tears. 

Sorrowlnl  tears,  bnt  tears  of  consolation,  too;  for  all  the  softer 
memories  connected  with  the  dull  old  house  to  which  she  was  returning 
made  it  dear  to  her,  as  they  rose  up.  How  long  it  seemed  since  she  had 
wandered  through  the  silent  rooms :  since  she  had  last  crept,  softly  and 
afraid,  into  those  her  fitther  occupied :  since  she  had  felt  the  solemn  but  yet 
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•oothmg  iB&ence  of  th*  bd4red  dasd  in  erec^  aetiMi  of  Iht  daSj  life  I 
Thii  nev  &raTrell  laininded  her,  beadM,  of  hs  patting  nitli  poor 
Walter  :  of  hia  looks  and  vords  that  ni^it :  sad  of  ttM  gradons  htwifliig 
she  had  noticed  in  him,  of  tendemcM  tat  tiiOM  h«  left  bdand,  wi^ 
courage  and  high  qnrit.  Hia  little  hiatory  waa  aaiociated  with  ibs  old 
hoiiae  too,  and  gme  it  a  nev  claim  and  Ixdd  upon  kv  hmt. 

Eren  Soaan  Nipper  aaftaned  bnurda  the  hono  of  ao  ina^  ]ws,  u 
the;  mere  ob  Ihnr  way  towaeda  it.  Gloomy  mUwh,  and  rigid  juetice 
as  ake  rendered  to  its  gloom,  >be  fo^ave  it  a  gtaet  i^al.  "IshaUha 
e^  to  see  it  again,  I  don't  dttij,  Uiast"  said  the  Nippar.  "There  nnt 
much  i>  it  to  bout  o^  but  I  wonUn't  hotre  it  banit  w  paUsd  down, 
neither  1" 

"You'll  be  glad  to  go  throngh  the  old  rooms,  won't  yon,  Susan?"  said 


"  Well  Uiaa,  rebnnad  tha  Nifqaar,  aofiMusg  mora  aad  more  towards 
the  iKHUii  aa  they  apftoached  it  naanr,  "  I  wno't  dnj  but  what  I  shaU, 
thongh  I  shall  ut«  'em  again,  to-morrow,  very  I3xly. ' 

Floprace  felt  that,  for  her,  there  waa  gmter  praee  withia  it  than  fla»- 
where.  It  was  better  and  easier  to  keep  her  smret  shut  up  there,  taxmg 
the  tall  dark  wails,  than  to  cacry  it  abroad  into  th»  ligfal,  awl  try  to  hide 
it  from  a  cniird  of  happy  eyee.  It  was  better  to  ponue  the  ^ndy  of  her 
lorisg  heazt,  akne,  and  find  no  osw  discounMuala  in  lormg  heorta 
about  her.  It  was  eaaier  to  hope,  and  pray,  aM  lore  aa,  all  nBouedfar, 
yet  with  amstaBC^  and  potienee,  in  the  tnnmil  sa>etaaiT  ol  such  mBcm- 
bmnees :  althougli  it  mouldered,  rusted,  and  decayed  wMt  her  -.  than  in 
a  new  sceoe,  let  its  gaiety  be  what  it  would.  Sbe  wdoomed  back  her  oid 
endianled  dream  of  life,  and  longed  for  the  old  dark  door  to  dose  upon 
her,  once  again. 

Full  of  such  thoB^ta,  they  turned  into  the  lone  and  sombre  street. 
Plorence  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  carriage  which  was  nearest  to  her 
home,  and  as  the  distance  lessened  between  them  and  It,  she  looked  out 
of  her  window  fw  the  children  orer  the  wi^. 

She  was  thua  engaged,  when  aa  exclamalion  bom  Susan  csnaed  her  to 
turn  quickly  round. 

"  Why  Oracioua  me  I "  cried  Suaan,  breethles*,  "  where  'a  ear  heue  1 " 

"  Ooi  house ! "  said  Pl<u«nce. 

Susan,  drawing  in  her  head  from  the  window,  thrust  it  out  again,  drew 
it  in  again  as  the  carriage  stopped,  and  stared  at  her  mistress  in  amaaement. 

There  was  a  labyrinth  of  Koffolding  raised  aH  round  tiie  house,  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof.  Loada  of  biidu  and  stones,  and  hevfa  of 
mortar,  and  piles  of  wood,  blocked  up  half  the  width  and  ki^th  erf  the 
broad  street  at  the  side.  Ladders  were  raised  against  the  walls ;  laboorera 
were  climbing  i^  and  down ;  men  were  at  work  upou  the  steps  of  the 
scaffolding ;  paintws  and  decorator*  were  busy  inside ;  gnat  rolb  of 
ornamental  pap»  were  being  delivered  from  a  cart  at  the  door ;  an 
upholsterer's  waggon  also  stopped  the  way ;  no  furniture  waa  to  be  seen 
through  the  gaping  and  brakm  windows  in  any  of  the  rooms  ;  nothing  but 
workmen,  and  the  implemmts  of  their  sereral  trades,  swarming  from  the 
kitchens  to  the  ganeta.  Inside  and  outaide  alike :  brickl^ws,  painters, 
carpenters,  maaona :  hammcx,  hod,  bnuh,  pickaxe,  saw,  and  trowel :  all  at 
work  ti^ther,  in  full  cIkvuI 
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Fl(»etiM  dcMcnM  front  the  ooaA,  half  donbtii^if  it  i*«re,  or  oeald  be 
the  right  hoiue,  until  ahe  recognaed  Toi^iaaaa,  wMi  a  niii'buTnt  fue, 
ntmiing  at  the  dooi  to  reeeive  hoc. 

"  Then  is  nothing  th«  natter  ?  "  in^bed.  Uoimce. 

"  Ok  no,  Mitii" 

"  There  are  great  alterations  going  on." 

"  Tea,  Hia^  fpeal  aittntiooa,"  aud  Towfinaoa. 

Plorencepawedhimaaif  8heirerein8dreaBa,aBdhiBinBdn]Mtam;  The 
gariuh  li^t  ma  in  thft  long-darkened  dmiriig-MOBia,  and  there  were  steps 
and  pUt&SBM)  and  men  in  p^Mr  cafa,  in  tlie  high  plaeea.  Her  nothor's 
pictue  waa  gme  witlk  the  rest  ai  the  moreaUee,  and  on  the  mark  vhere  it 
had  been,  wea  ecnirled  in  chalk,  "  tlos  maa  in  panel.  Greeo  and  goM." 
Ihe  atairau»  mm  a  U)]rriBth  ot  poets  aad  planks  like  the  outside  of  the 
hon*^  and  a  whde  O^njHU  of  plumbers  and  glaxicrB  waa  Teclinng'  in 
iwwaa  attitudes,  oa  tLe  dgritght.  H«  own  lOom  was  not  yot. tooled 
withui,  bmt  thve.  were  beams  tmd  boards  raised  against  it  witbost,  bndk- 
iag  the  daylight.  Sk«  went  up  swiAJ^  to  thai  other  bed>room,  where  the 
little  bed  was ;  and  a  dark  giwt  of  a  man  with  a  jvpe  in  his  msatfa,  and 
his  head  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkwdMe^  was  stanng  in  at  the  window. 

It  was  hwe  that  Sasan  Nif^xr,  who  hid  been  in  qnM  ot  Plorence, 
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fonnd  her,  and  said,  would  she  go  down  stairB  ia  her  P^>a,  who  wished 
to' speak  to  her. 

"  At  home  1  and  wishing  to  speak  to  me  I "  cried  Vionaca,  trembling. 

Suaa,  who  was  in&iitdy  more  dtstraaght  than  Pbrenoe  herself,  r»- 
pe^ed  her  ecread ;  and  Florence,  pale  and  agitated,  hurried  down  again, 
without  a  moment's  heMtation.  She  tium^tl  i^Min  the  waj  down,  would 
she  dare  to  kiss  him?  The  longing  of  her  hevt  resohed  h«r,  and  dio 
thought  ahe  would. 

Her  &ther  might  hare  heard  that  heart  beat,  when  it  came  into  hie  pre- 
sence.    One  instant,  and  it  woukl  hare  beat  against  his  breaat — 

BttthewasnotahuK,  ThereweretwoladieatlieFe;  andIi'IarenceBt<q>ped. 
Striving  ao  hard  with  her  emotion,  that  if  her  Iniita  friend  Di  had  not 
barst  in  and  orerwhelmed  her  with  hia  caresKs  as  a  wcIoobm  home — at 
which  (me  of  the  ladies  gare  a  little  soTBam,  and  that  diverted  her  atten- 
tion  from  herself — she  would  hare  swooned  i^xm  the  floor. 

"  Florence,"  said  her  father,  putUng  out  his  hand  ;  so  stiffly  that  it  held 
her  off ;  "  how  do  yon  do  V 

Florenee  took  tlK  hand  between  her  own,  and  putting  it  timidly  to  her 
lips,  yielded  to  its  withdrawal.  It  touched  the  door  in  shnttiBg  it,  with 
quite  as  much  endearment  aa  it  had  touched  her. 

"  What  dog  is  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  displeased. 

"  It  is  a  dog,  ptuM from  Brighton." 

"  Well  I "  said  Mr.  Dombey ;  and  a  doud  lassed  over  hia  faee,  for  he 
undnstood  her. 

"  He  is  very  good-tempved,"  said  Flaienoe,  addressing  herself  with  hu- 
naturalgraoeand  sweetness  to  the  two  lady  strangers.  "He  is  only  glad 
to  see  me.    Pray  fMgire  him." 

She  saw  in  the  glance  they  interchanged,  that  the  lady  who  had 
screamed,  and  who  was  seated,  was  old;  and  that  the  other  lady,  who  stood 
near  her  pupa,  was  rery  beautiful,  and  of  an  elegant  figure. 
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"Mrs.  Newton,"  said  ber  father,  tnrniiig  to  Hie  first,  and  holding  oat 
Ilia  hand,  "  this  ia  my  daughter  Fltvence." 

"  Charming,  I  am  sure,"  obaerred  the  lady,  patting  np  her  glaaa.  "  So 
natural  I     My  dariing  Florence,  you  muat  Urn  me,  if  you  pleaae." 

Florence  baving  done  so,  turned  tovaida  the  other  lady,  by  vhom  her 
fatiier  stood  waiting. 

"  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Sombey,  "  this  is  my  daughter  Flmence.  Florence, 
this  lady  will  soon  be  your  mama." 

Florraice  started,  and  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  face  in  a  conflict  of 
emotions,  among  which  the  tears  that  name  awakened,  stmggled  for  a 
moment  with  surprise,  interest,  admiration,  and  an  indefinable  sort  of 
fear.  Then  she  cri«l  out,  "  Oh,  pi^,  may  you  be  happy  I  may  you  be 
very,  Tery  happy  all  your  life  1 "  and  then  fell  weeping  on  the  lady's  Ixiaom. 
There  was  a  short  silence.  The  beautiful  lady,  who  at  first  had 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  or  no  she  should  advance  to  Florence,  held 
her  to  her  breast,  and  pressed  the  hand  with  which  she  dasped  her,  close 
about  her  waist,  as  if  to  reassure  and  comfort  her.  Not  one  word  passed 
the  lady's  lips.  She  bent  her  head  down  over  Florence,  and  she  Idsaed 
her  on  the  dieek,  but  she  said  no  word. 

"  Shall  we  go  on  through  the  rooms,"  said  Ur.  Bomhey,  "  and  see  how 
our  workmen  are  doingf     Pray  allow  me,  my  dear  madam." 

He  said  this,  in  offering  his  arm  to  Mrs.  sltewtott,  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  fVirenee  through  her  gjase,  as  thongh  pioturing  to  harsdf  what  she 
might  be  made,  by  the  infusion — from  her  own  ccpioos  storehouse,  no 
doabt — of  a  little  more  Heart  and  Nature.  Florence  was  still  sohbing 
on  tiie  lady's  breast,  and  holding  to  her,  when  Mr.  Dombey  was  heard  to 
si^  from  the  Cmserratt^  : 

"  Let  us  ask  Edith.     Dear  me,  where  is  she  P  " 

"Edith,  my  dear!"  eried  Mrs.  Skewton,  "where  are  yon  f  Looldngfw 
Mr,  Dombey  somewhere,  I  know.     We  are  here,  my  lore." 

The  beautifiil  lady  released  her  hold  of  Flormce,  and  pressing  her  lips 
once  more  upon  her  face,  withdrew  hurriedly,  and  joined  them.  Florence 
remained  standing  in  the  same  place:  happy,  sorry,  joyful,  and  in  tears, 
she  knew  not  how,  or  how  long,  hut  all  at  once :  when  her  new  Mama 
come  back,  and  took  her  in  her  anns  again. 

"Florence,"  said  the  lady,  hurriedly,  and  looking  into  her  face  with 
great  eameetneas.     "  You  will  not  begin  by  hating  me  f  " 

"By  hating  you,  Mamal"  cried  Fbience,  winding  her  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  returning  the  look. 

"Hush I  Begin  by  thinking  well  of  me,"  said  the  beautiful  lady. 
"  Beg^n  by  believing  that  I  will  try  to  make  you  hiq)[^,  and  that  I  am 
prepared  to  love  yon,  Florence.  Oood  bye.  We  sh^  meet  again,  soon. 
Good  bye !    Don't  stay  here,  now." 

Again  ahe  pressed  her  to  her  breast — she  had  spoken  in  a  rapid  manner, 
but  firmly — and  Florence  saw  her  rejoin  them  in  the  other  room. 

And  now  Florence  began  to  hope  that  she  would  leam,  from  ber  new  and 
beautiful  Mama,  how  to  gain  her  father's  love  ;  and  in  her  sleep  that  night, 
in  her  lost  old  bom«,  her  own  Mama  uniled  radiantly  upon  the  hope,  and 
blessed  it.    Dreaming  Florence  I 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 


THE    OP£Ni:ia   OF  THE   STES   C 


Miss  Tox,  aU  nnconscioiiH  of  any  mob  rare  appearanceB  in  eonnexiou. 
vith  Kr.  Dombev's  honse,  aa  scafFoldisga  and  ladaers,  and  men  with  their 
heada  tied  up  m  pocket-hiindlcerchiefs,  glaring  in  at  the  windowa  like 
flying  genii  or  strange  birda, — having  brealduted  one  morning  at  about  ttua 
-ereidUFiiI  period  of  time,  on  her  cnatomaiy  viands ;  to  wit,  one  French 
n8  rasped,  one  egg  new  laid  (or  warranted  to  be),  and  one  little  pot  of 
tea,  wherdn  was  mfiised  one  Uttle  silver  scoop-full  of  that  herb  on  behalf 
«f  Miss  Tox,  and  one  little  silver  scoop-full  on  behalf  of  the  teapot — Et 
flight  of  fancy  in  which  good  housekeepers  delight ;  went  up  atsiis  to  set 
finth  the  bird  waltz  on  the  harpsichord,  to  water  and  arrange  the  plants, 
to  doat  the  nick-nacks,  and,  according  to  her  daily  custom,  to  mue  her 
little  drawing-room  the  garland  of  Princess's  Place. 

Miss  Tox  endued  herself  with  the  pair  of  anment  gloves,  like  dead  leaves, 
in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  perform  these  avocations — hidden  from 
human  sight  at  other  times  in  a  table  drawer — and  went  methodically  to 
work ;  b^inning  with  the  bird  waltz ;  passing,  by  a  natural  association 
vt  ideaa,  to  her  bird — a  very  high-shouldered  canary,  stricken  in  years, 
and  much  rumpled,  but  a  piercing  singer,  as  Friucess's  Place  well  knew  ; 
taking,  next  in  order,  the  tittle  china  ornaments,  paper  fly-(»ges,  and  so 
forth ;  and  coming  round,  in  good  time,  to  the  plants,  which  generally 
Teqmred  to  be  snipped  here  and  there  with  a  pair  of  sdsBors,  tor  some 
botanical  reason  that  was  very  powerful  with  Miss  Tox. 

Miss  Tox  woB  slow  in  comingto  the  plants,  this  morning.  The  weather 
was  warm,  the  wind  southerly ;  and  there  was  a  sigh  of  the  aununer  time 
in  Princess's  Place,  that  turned  Miss  Tox's  thoughts  upon  the  eonutry. 
The  pot-boy  attached  to  the  Princess's  Arms  had  come  out  with  a  can 
and  trickled  water,  in  a  flowing  pattern,  all  over  Bincess'a  Place,  and  it 
gave  the  weedy  ground  a  fresh  scent~-quite  a  growing  scent.  Miss  Tox 
•aicl.  There  was  a  tiny  blink  of  sun  peeping  in  from  the  great  street 
round  the  comer,  and  the  smoky  sparrows  hopped  over  it  and  back  again, 
brightening  as  they  passed :  or  bathed  in  it,  like  a  stream,  and  became 
glorified  sparrows,  unconnected  with  chimneys.  Legends  in  praise  of 
Ginger  Beer,  with  pictorial  representations  of  thirsty  customers  suumerged 
in  the  effervesence,  or  stunned  by  the  flying  corka,  were  conspicuovis  in  the 
windowof  the  Princess's  Aims.  They  were  making  late  hay,  somewhere  out 
of  town ;  and  though  the  fragrance  had  a  long  way  to  come,  and  many 
Gonnter  fragrances  to  contend  with  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  (may 
God  reward  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  stickle  for  the  Plague  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  do  their  little  best  to  keep  those 
dwellings  miserable  1),  yet  it  was  wafted  faintly  into  Princess's  Place, 
whispering  of  Nature  and  her  whoksomc  air,  as  such  things  yiiii,  even 
u 
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unto  priaonen  and  captives,  and  those  who  are  deaolate  and  opprcBsed, 
in  yerw  spite  of  aldennen  and  knights  to  boot :  at  whose  sage  nod — and 
liow  uiey  nod  1— the  rolling  vorld  stands  still ! 

Miss  Tox  sat  down  npon  the  window-seat,  and  thought  of  hec  good  ipKpA 
deceased — UJr.  Toi,  of  the  Customs  Department  of  the  public  servioe ;  and 
of  her  childhood,  passed  at  a  Mnport,  among  «  consiuersble  qoanti^  of 
ootd  tar,  and  some  rusticity.  She  fell  into  a  soitened  remembrance  of 
meadows,  in  old  time,  gleaming  with  buttercups,  like  so  many  inverted 
finnaments  of  golden  stars ;  and  how  she  had  made  dtains  of  dandelion- 
rtalks  lor  youthful  vowers  of  eternal  ocwetaney,  drewed  ehisfly  in  nukien ; 
and  how  soon  those  fetters  had  witLered  and  brokaa. 

SUting  on  the  window-seat,  and  looldi^  out  upoa  the  sparrom  and  tbe 
blink  of  sua,  Miss  Tox  thought  likewise  of  her  good  Bwnui  deoeaaed — 
■iat^  to  the  owner  of  the  powdered  head  and  pigtait — of  ho  nrtuei  and 
bez  rheomatitm.  And  wh^  a  man  with  bolgy  legs,  and  a  rough  t(hm,  and 
a  heavy  basket  tm  hie  bead  that  cruahed  his  hat  into  a  mere  tdaok.  muffin, 
came  oying  flowers  down  Princess's  Ptace,  making  his  timid  liUle  roota 
<tf  daisMS  shudder  in  the  vibrution  of  every  yell  be  gave,  as  thougb  be  had 
been  an  ogre,  hawking  little  children,  summer  reooUectione  were  ao 
gtrong  npon  Miss  Tox,  that  abe  shook  her  head,  and  murmned  rite 
would  be  comparatively  old  before  she  knew  it — which  seemed  likely. 

In  her  pensive  mood.  Miss  Tox's  thonghts  went  wandering  on  Mr. 
Donbe^'s  track ;  probably  because  tbe  M^r  had  returned  home  to  his 
lodgings  opposite,  and  had  just  bowed  to  her  &om  bis  window.  What 
other  leaton  oould  Mi*s  Tox  have  for  connecting  Mr.  Dombey  wit^  ber 
Eummer  days  md  dandelion  fetters  ?  Was  he  more  cheeifiil  ?  thoiiglit  Miss 
Tox.  Was  he  reconciled  to  tbe  decrees  of  fate  F  Would  he  ever  many 
again;  and  if  yes,  whom?    What  sort  of  person  now  1 

A  flush — it  was  warm  weather — overspread  Hiss  Tox's  faoe,  as,  while 
raitertaining  these  meditations,  she  ttiined  her  head,  and  was  surprised  by 
the  reflection  of  herthoughtfolimagein  thechimney-glass.  Anotherfiush 
BOroeeded  when  she  saw  a  little  oarriage  drive  into  PhnceH's  Place,  and 
make  straight  for  her  own  door.  Miss  Xox  arose,  took  up  h^  aeisatHs 
hastily,  and  so  ccHning,  at  last,  to  the  plants,  was  veiy  busy  with  them 
when  Mrs.  Chick  entered  tbe  room. 

"  How  is  my  sweetest  friend  1  "  exclaimed  Miss  Tox,  with  open  arms. 

A  litfle  stateliness  was  mingled  with  Miss  Tox's  sweetest  friend's 
demeanour,  but  she  kissed  Miss  Tox,  and  said,  "  Lueretia,  tbonk  yon,  I 
ompret^well.     I  hope  you  aie  tbe  same.     Hem  I" 

Mrs.  Chick  was  labouring  under  a  peculiar  little  monosyllaUo  eotigh ; 
a  sort  of  primer,  or  easy  introduction  to  the  art  of  coughing. 

"  You  call  very  early,  and  how  kind  that  is,  my  dear  I  "  pursoed  Miss 
Tox.    "  Now,  have  you  breakfasted  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  LuCTetia,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  I  have.  I  took  an  early 
breakfast " — the  good  lady  seemed  curious  on  the  subject  of  Fiwoess's 
Place,  and  looked  all  round  it  as  she  epoke,  "  with  my  brotber,  who  has 
come  home." 

"  He  is  better,  I  trust,  my  love,"  faltered  Miss  Tox. 

"  He  is  greatly  better,  tluuik  you.    Hem ! " 

"  My  de«r  Louisa  must  be  eaiefni  of  that  congh,"  remafked  Uua  Tox. 
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"It's  uothing,"  returiMd  ^s.  Chiek.  "It's  lam^  change  of 
wuther.    We  niut  expeet  change." 

"  Of  weather?  "  asked  Miss  Tox,  in  her  Bimplidty. 

"  Of  eveijrthiBg,"  letumed  Mrs.  Chick.  "  OS  ea/ane  wc  aaui.  It 's 
ft  V<ald  of  cfaanga.  An;  one  would  snrpriesiDeTerr  inm^,  La(retia,Kid 
would  gtea%  alter  mj  (pinion  of  their  undenUnding,  if  thej  attainted 
to  contradict  at  evade  wlwt  is  so  perfectly  erident  CbaDge  1  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Chick,  with  severe  philosophy.  "  Why,  my  gracioiw  loe,  what  is 
there  that  does  nol  change  1  even  the  silkworm,  <irti»  I  an  son  mi^t  be 
si^poaefil  not  to  tiodale  itself  i^nt  rach  salgerts^  changes  into  all  Mtrta  of 
unexpected  things  ooBtknnally." 

"  My  Lo«isa,"  aaid  the  nuld  Kiss  Tox,  "  ia  erei  ha^;iy  in.  her 
iUnstr^ona." 

"  Yoa  ore  so  kind,  LoeretiB,"  retomed  Mrs.  Chick,  » little  aeAeaed, 
"  aa  to  tay  ao,  and  to  think  co,  I  belieie.  I  hope  neitbex  of  ai  may  ever 
itm  mj  canae  to  lessen  o«r  opinioa  of  the  other,  Looetia." 

"  I  am  nue  of  it,"  returoed  Miss  Ito. 

Hdrs.  Chick  coughed  aa  before,  and  drew  lines  on  the  earpet  with  the 
iTory  end  of  ha  paraeeL  Miae  Tox,  who  had  eimnenoe  of  her  &bt  friend, 
and  knew  that  under  the  preaeure  (^  any  iligkt  fatigue  or  vexatioai  «he  waa 
prone  to  a  diaeunire  lund  of  imtabiU^,  aTaikd  hezaelf  of  the  paose,  to 
change  the  snbject. 

"  Fkrdon  me,  my  dear  Louisa."  tud  Uiss  Tox,  "but  have  I  caught 
ught  of  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Chick  in  the  carnage  ?  " 

"  He  is  there,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  bid  pray  leave  bun  then.  He  has 
Ua  ntw^N^ter,  and  would  be  quite  ctxitented.  for  the  nest  two  honia. 
Oo  Ml  with  your  flowers,  Looretia,  and  allow  ate  to  ait  here  ud  rest." 

"  My  Loniaa  knows,"  observed  Miss  Tox,  "  that  between  ftieiids  like 
ounelvea,  any  m)roadt  to  ceremony  would  be  out  of  the  qoeetioB. 
Thuefore  —"  Therefore  Miss  Tox  finiihed  the  soitenoe,  not  in  words 
but  action ;  and  putting  on  her  gloves  again,  which  ahe  had  taken  off, 
and  arming  keradf  once  moie  with  her  scisKsa,  began  to  ttmp  and  clip 
■neng  the  leaTcs  with  microscopic  industry. 

"  riorence  haa  returned  home  also,"  said  Mrs.  Chidt,  after  ntting 
silent  for  aome  time,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  W  parasol  sketching 
on  the  floor ;  "  and  really  ¥lorenoe  is  a  great  dral  too  old  now,  to  oomtinue 
to  lead  that  solitary  life  to  which  ^e  has  been  accustomed.  Of  course 
she  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  should  hare  very  little 
respect,  indeed,  for  anybody  who  coold  advocate  a  different  opinion. 
Whatevei  my  wishes  might  be,  I  com^i^  not  respect  them.  We  cannot 
command  ow  fecjinga  to  such  an  extent  as  that." 

Mias  Tox  assented,  without  being  particular  aa  to  the  intelHgibiliiy  of 
the  proposition. 

"  If  she  'a  a  strange  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  and  if  my  brother  Paul 
eaanot  feel  perfectly  comfortable  in  her  society,  after  all  the  sad  things 
that  have  hmpened,  and  a)l  the  terrible  disappointments  that  have  been 
undergone,  t^en,  what  ia  the  reply?  That  he  must  make  an  effort 
That  he  is  bound  to  make  an  effort.  We  have  always  bean  a  family 
remarkable  for  ^tat.  Paul  is  at  the  head  of  the  &mily ;.  almost  the  only 
rqiiesentative  of  it  left — for  what  amll/amofnoo 
V2 
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"  Hj  desrot  lore,''  lemoiutraUd  Hiu  Tox. 

Hn.  Chick  dried  her  ^ea,  vfaich  were,  for  the  nument,  OTerflowing; 
and  proceeded : 

"  And  oonsequeiitly  he  is  more  than  erer  bound  to  make  an  effort. 
And  though  his  having  done  bo,  comes  npon  me  with  a  amt  of  shook — 
for  mine  u  a  Terjr  weak  and  fooUah  natnie;  which  is  anythioK  bnt  a 
blessing  I  am  sure;  I  often  wish  mj  heart  was  a  marble  alab,  or  a 
parinir  atoDfr— " 

"Uj  sweet  IjOuisa,"  remonstrated  Miss  Tox,  again. 

"  Still,  it  is  a  triumph  to  me  to  know  that  he  is  so  true  to  himself,  end 
to  bis  name  of  DombOT ;  although,  of  oourse,  I  always  knew  he  would  be, 
I  only  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  a  panse,  "  that  she  may  be  worthy 
of  the  name  too." 

Mias  Tox  filled  a  little  green  watering-pot  from  a  jng,  and  happening 
to  look  up  when  she  had  done  so,  was  so  Burprised  by  the  amount  c^ 
expression  Mrs,  Chick  had  oonv^ed  into  her  face,  and  was  bestowing 
npon  her,  that  she  pat  the  little  watering-pot  on  the  t^le  for  the  present, 
and  sat  down  near  it. 

?dear  Louisa,"  said  Miaa  Tox,  "  will  it  be  the  least  aatis&odon  to 
I  venture  to  obserre  in  rt&rence  to  that  remark,  that  I,  as  a 
humble  individnsl,  think  your  sweet  niece  in  erery  way  most  piomisijagf" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Luaetia  F "  Tetnrned  Urs.  Chick,  with  increaaed 
stateless  of  manner.  "  To  what  remark  of  mine,  my  dear,  do  yon 
refer?" 

"  Hei  being  worthy  of  her  name,  my  love,"  replied  Miss  Tox. 

"If,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  solemn  patience,  " I  have  not  mireased 
myself  with  clearness,  Lncretia,  the  fanlt  of  course  is  mine.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  reason  why  I  should  express  myself  at  ell,  except  the  inti- 
mscy  that  has  snhsisted  between  ua,  and  which  I  very  mnch  hope,  Lncretia 
— «^i£dently  hope — nothing  will  occur  to  disturb.  Because,  why  should 
I  do  anything  else  ?  There  ia  no  reason ;  it  would  be  ^surd.  But  I 
wish  to  express  myself  dearly,  Lucretia ;  and  therefore  to  go  beck  to 
that  remark,  I  must  beg  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  to  relate  to 
Florence,  in  any  way." 

"  Indeed  !  "  returned  Miss  Tox. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  shortly  and  dedaively. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  rqoined  her  meek  friend j  "but  I  cannot 
have  understood  it.     I  fear  I  am  dull." 

Mrs.  Chick  looked  round  the  room,  and  over  the  way ;  at  the  plants,  at 
the  bird,  at  the  watering-pot,  at  almost  everything  withiu  view,  except 
Miss  Tox ;  and  finally  dropping  her  glance  upon  Misa  Tox,  for  a  moment, 
on  its  way  to  the  ground,  said,  looking  meanwhile  with  elevated  er^browa 
at  the  carpet: 

"  When  I  speak,  Lncretia,  of  her  being  worthy  of  the  n^e,  I  speak  (rf 
my  brother  Paul's  -second  wife.  I  believe  I  have  already  said,  in  eAect, 
if  not  in  the  veiy  words  I  now  uae,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  many  a 
seoond  wife." 

Miss  Tox  left  her  seat  in  a  hurir,  and  returned  to  her  planta ;  dqtping 
among  the  stems  and  learee,  wiUi  as  little  bvoar  as  a  barber  wo^ii^ 
at  so  many  pauper  beada  of  hair. 
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"  Whether  the  will  be  fdUjr  sensible  of  the  distinctioit  conferred  upon 
ber,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  is  quite  another  question.  I  hope 
she  may  be.  We  aie  bouod  to  think  well  of  one  another  in  this  world, 
and  I  hope  aha  may  be.  I  have  not  been  advised  with  myself.  If  I  had 
been  advised  with,  I  have  no  donbt  my  advioe  would  have  been  cavalierly 
received,  and  therefore  it  is  infinitdy  better  as  it  is.  I  much  prefer  it, 
as  it  is." 

Miss  Tox,  with  head  bent  down,  atill  clipped  among  the  plants.  Mm 
Chick,  with  energetic  shaldnga  of  her  own  head  from  time  to  time,  oon* 
tinned  to  hold  forth,  as  if  in  defiance  of  somebody. 

"  If  my  brother  Paul  had  consulted  with  me,  which  he  sometimes  does 
— ^r  TatbeT,  sometimes  nsed  to  do  ;  for  he  will  naturally  do  that  no  more 
now,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  I  regard  as  a  r^ef  from  rcgponsi* 
bility,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  hysterically,  "  for  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  not 
jealous — "  here  Mrs.  Chick  again  shed  tears  ;  "if  my  brother  Paul  had 
oome  to  me,  and  had  said,  '  Ixmiaa,  what  Idnd  of  qualities  would  you 
advise  me  to  look  out  for,  in  a  wife? '  I  should  certunly  have  answered, 
*  Panl,  yon  must  have  family,  yon  must  have  beauty,  you  must  have  dig- 
ni^,  you  must  have  connexion.'  Those  are  the  words  I  should  have  used. 
Ton  mig^t  have  led  me  to  the  block  immediateh'  afterwards,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick,  as  if  that  consequence  were  highly  probable,  "but  I  should  have 
naed  them.  I  should  have  said,  '  Paul  I  lou  to  marry  a  second  time 
withoot  family  I  Ton  to  mury  without  beauty  I  You  to  marry  irithout 
dignity !  You  to  marry  without  connexion  1  There  is  nobody  in  the 
world,  not  mad,  who  could  dream  of  daring  to  entertain  such  a  prepos- 
terouB  idea  \"' 

Miss  Tox  stopped  clipping ;  and  with  her  head  among  the  plants, 
listened  attentively.  Perhaps  Miss  Tox  thought  there  was  hope  in  this 
exordium,  and  the  warmth  of  Mrs.  Chick. 

"  I  should  have  adopted  this  course  of  argument,"  pursued  the  discreet 
lady,  "  because  I  trust  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  make  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  person  of  superior  intellect — though  I  believe  some  people  have 
been  extraordinary  enough  to  consider  me  bo  ;  one  so  little  humoured 
as  I  am,  would  very  soon  be  disabused  of  any  such  notion ;  but  I  trust  I 
am  not  a  downright  fool.  And  to  tell  he,"  said  Mrs.  Chick  with  ineffable 
disdain,  "that  my  brother  Paul  Bombc^  could  ever  contemplate  the 
poosibility  of  uniting  himself  to  anybody — I  don't  care  who" — she 
was  more  sharp  and  emphatic  in  that  short  clause  than  in  any  other  part 
of  her  diacourse — "  not  possessing  these  requisites,  would  be  to  iiuult 
what  understanding  I  Aom  got,  as  much  as  if  I  was  to  be  told  that  I  wae 
bom  and  bred  an  dephant,  which  I  ou^  be  told  next,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
with  resignation.    "It  wouldn't  surprise  me  at  all.    I  expect  it." 

In  the  moment's  silence  that  ensued.  Miss  Tox's  scissors  gave  a  feeble 
dip  or  two;  but  Miss  Tax's  face  was  still  invisible,  and  Miss  Tox's 
morning  gown  was  agitated.  Mrs.  Chick  looked  sideways  at  her,  through 
the  intervening  plants ;  and  went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  bland  conviction, 
and  as  one  dwelling  on  a  point  of  fact  that  hardly  required  to  be  stated  : 

"Therefore,  of  course  my  brother  Paul  has  done  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  him,  and  what  anybody  might  have  foreseen  he  would  do,  if 
he  entered  the  marriage  state  again.  I  confess  it  takes  me  rather  by 
■mrprise,  however  grati^ing ;  because  when  Paul  went  out  of  town  I  had 
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no  idea  St  nil  that  lie  would  fonn  obj  attacliment  ont  of  town,  and  he 
oertamly  had  no  attachment  when  he  left  here.  Uowerer,  it  menu  to  be 
axtremeljr  desirable  in  erery  point  of  view.  I  have  no  doubt  tJw  mother 
is  B  most  goiteel  and  elegant  creature,  and  I  have  no  right  whatever  to 
diepute  the  policy  of  her  living  with  them :  which  it  I^nl'a  affair,  not 
Hiine— and  aa  to  PbhI's  c^ice,  herself,  I  have  only  eeen  her  pictare  yet, 
but  thai  is  beantiful  indeed.  Her  name  is  beautiful  too,"  said  Mrs.  Cluck, 
shaking  her  head  with  energy,  and  Brranging  herself  in  her  chair ;  "  Edith 
is  at  once  uncommon,  as  it  strikes  me,  and  distinguiahed.  Ccaueqaent)^, 
Lucretia,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  the  marriage  is 
to  take  plaoe  immediately-^f  course,  you  will ;"  great  emphaaie  agmn : 
*  and  that  you  are  delighted  with  this  change  in  the  condition  of  my 
t»other,  who  ha*  shown  you  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  attention  at  various 

Mias  Tox  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  took  up  the  littie  watering-pot 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  looked  vAomtly  round  as  if  conndering  what 
article  of  furniture  would  be  improved  by  the  contents.  The  rown  door 
opening  at  this  crisis  of  Mias  Ton's  feelings,  she  started,  laughed  akiud, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  person  entering  ;  happily  insensible  alike  of 
Hn.  Chick's  indignant  countenance,  and  of  the  Major  at  his  window  over 
the  way,  who  had  his  double-barrdled  eye-glass  in  fiill  action,  and  whoee 
faee  and  fignre  were  dilated  with  Hephistoj^elean  joy. 

Not  BO  the  expatriated  Native,  amazed  supporter  of  Mbs  Tox's  swoon- 
ing form,  who,  coming  straight  up  stairs,  with  a  polite  inquiry  tondiing 
Miss  Tdi's  health  ^n  exact  puiwiance  of  the  Major's  morions  instruc- 
tions), had  accidentally  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  catch  the  deli- 
cate burden  in  his  arms,  and  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  little  watering- 
pot  in  his  shoe;  both  of  which circumstancM,  coupled  with  his 'conseioas- 
ness  of  being  closely  watched  by  the  wrathful  Major,  who  had  threatened  the 
uBoal  penalty  in  regard  of  every  bone  in  his  skin  in  case  of  any  failure, 
oombined  to  render  hinl  a  moving  speetade  of  mental  and  bodily  dialross. 

For  some  moments,  this  afflicted  foreigner  remained  clasping  Mies  Tox 
to  his  heart,  with  an  energy  of  action  in  remarkable  oppodtian  to  his 
diaconeerted  face,  while  that  poor  lady  trickled  slowly  down  upon  him  the 
very  last  spriiddings  of  the  little  wstering-pot,  as  if  he  were  a  delicate 
exotic  (whirfi  indeed  he  was),  and  might  be  almost  expected  to  blow  while 
the  gentle  r^  descended.  Mrs.  Chick,  at  length  recovering  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  interpose,  commanded  him  to  drop  Miss  Tox  upon 
the  soh  and  withdraw  ;  and  the  exile  promptly  obeying,  she  applied  henelf 
to  promote  VBsa  Tox's  recovery. 

But  none  of  that  gentle  ccmcem  which  nsnatly  eharecterisee  the  dengfa- 
ters  of  Eve  in  their  tending  of  each  other ;  none  of  that  freemasonry  in 
hunting,  hj  which  they  are  generally  bound  together  in  a  mysteriona  bond 
of  sisf«ihood ;  was  risible  in  Mrs.  Chidc's  deroeanonr.  Bather  like  the 
executions  who  restwes  the  victim  to  sensation  prerious  to  proceeding 
with  the  tratuK  (or  was  wont  to  do  so,  in  the  good  old  times  for  which 
all  tme  men  wear  perpetual  monming),  did  Mrs.  Chick  admimsta  the 
smdling-bottle,  the  slapping  on  the  hands,  the  dashing  of  cold  wat«T  on 
the  bee,  and  the  other  proved  remedies.  And  when,  at  length,  MIm  Tox 
oi>ened  her  eyes,  and  gradually  became  restored  to  aniination  and  eon- 
sdonsness,  Mra,  Cluck  drew  off  aa  from  a  criminal,  and  reversing  tiw  pre- 
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cedent  of  tiie  mnideied  Idi^;  of  Denmark,  regardecl  lier  mcce  in  aager  than 
in  sorroir. 

"Lacretial "  (aid  Mrs.  Chicle.  "  I  wili  not  attempt  to  diagniM  wbat 
I  feel.  Mj  eye*  are  (q)awd,  all  at  once.  I  wouldn't  hare  beUered  this, 
if  a  Saint  had  told  it  to  me." 

*'  I  am  fodish  to  give  way  to  funtneu,"  Jfias  Tox  faltered.  "  I  AaQ 
be  better  presently." 

"  Ten  wili  be  better  ]^£aently,  Loaetia  I "  repeated  Hrs.  CAiidc,  with 
exceeding  u»nL  "Do  you  suppose  I  am  blind?  Do  yon  imagine  I  am 
in  my  aeoond  diildhood  ?     No,  Lucretia  I     I  am  obliged  to  you  1 " 

Misa  Tdx  dkected  an  imploiing,  helpless  kind  t£  look  towsida  kcr 
fiiesd,  and  put  hoc  handkerchief  before  her  face. 

"If  anyone  had  told  me  this  yesterday,"  aaid  "iin.  Chick  with  majesty, 
"  or  even  hatf-an-honr  ago,  I  should  have  been  tempted,  I  almost  belie7<^ 
to  strike  them  to  the  earth.  Lucretia  Tox,  my  eves  are  opened  to  you  aU 
■t  once.  Tlie  scale*  : "  here  Urs.  Chide  cast  down  an  imaginuy  pair, 
such  a>  are  commonly  used  in  grocer's  shops  :  "have  fallen  &om  my 
si^t.  The  Uindnes*  of  mr  confidence  is  past,  Lucretia.  It  has  been 
abased  and  played  up(»,  and  evasion  is  quite  out  of  the  qnestimi  now,  I 
assure  yon." 

"  Oh  I  to  what  do  yon  aUude  so  cruelly,  my  love  F "  asked  Miss  Tox, 
through  her  tears. 

"  Lucretia,"  said  iSn.  Chick, "  ask  your  pwn  heart.  I  must  entreat  yon 
not  to  address  me  by  any  such  familiar  term  as  you  have  just  used,  if  yoa 
please.    I  have  tome  se^-re^Kct  left,  though  yoa  may  tlunk  otherwiae." 

"  Oh,  Louisa  I  "  cried  Hiss  Tox.  "  How  can  you  speak  to  mo  like  that  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  apeak  to  yon  like  that  P  "  retorted  Mrs,  Chick,  who,  in 
default  of  having  any  particular  argument  to  snatain  herself  upon,  rdied 
principally  on  such  repetitions  for  her  most  withering  effecta,  "  Uka 
that  1     You  may  well  say  like  that,  indeed  I  " 

Miss  Tox  sobbed  pitifully. 

"  The  idea  I "  said  Mn,  Chide,  "  of  your  having  basked  at  my  bfothw*! 
fimide,  like  a  serpent,  and  wound  yourself,  through  me,  almost  into  hit 
confidence,  Lucretia,  that  yeu  might,  in  secret,  entertain  deeigna  luxm  him, 
and  dare  to  aspire  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  his  nmtjng  lumaelf  to 
Jf0»  I  Why,  it  is  an  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  sarcastio  dignity,  "  the 
absnrdi^  of  which  almont  relierea  its  tieachery." 

"  "pTteji  Louisa,"  uived  Mias  Tox,  "do  not  si^  such  dreadful  things." 

"  Dreadful  things  1 "  repeated  Mrs.  Chick.  "  Draadfid  things  1  Is  it 
not  a  faet,  Lucretia,  that  you  have  just  now  been  unable  to  command  youi 
feelings  even  befora  me,  whose  eyes  tou  had  so  completely  dosed  P  " 

"  I  have  made  no  complaint,"  sobbed  Miss  Tox.  "  I  have  said  nothing. 
If  I  have  been  a  little  overpowered  by  your  news,  Louisa,  and  have  ercdt 
had  any  lingering  thought  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  iudmed  to  he  particular 
towarda  me,  surely  you  will  not  condemn  me." 

"  9ie  is  going  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  addnann^  hcnelf  to  Uwwholft 
of  tjie  fimutore,  in  a  oomprdiensiTe  glance  of  resnguatioQ  and  if^wili 
"  She  is  going  to  si^ — I  kuow  it — that  I  have  oiDOuniged  her  1 " 

"  I  don't  msh  to  exchai^  reproadies,  dear  Louisa,"  sobbed  ICsa  Tox 
"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  oomplain.    But,  in  my  own  ddenos — " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mis.  Chick,  looking  round  the  room  with  a  p!0[MiD 
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mule, "  tbat'i  what  sbe'i  going  to  say,  I  knew  it.  Toa  had  better  aav 
it.  Saj  it  opei^  I  Be  open,  Lucretia  Tox,"  said  Mn.  Chide,  wit* 
deBper&te  BrtenmeM,  "  whatever  you  are." 

,  "In  my  own  defence,"  faltered  Misa  Tox,  " and  only  in  my  owa 
defence  against  your  unldnd  words,  my  dear  I^ouisa,  I  would  mexely  ask  you 
if  yon  hBTen'tofl«n  favoured  such  a  fancy,  and  even  said  it  might  )iBi^)en, 
for  anything  we  could  tell  P  " 

.  "  There  ih  a  point,"  aoid  Mrs.  Chick,  liung,  not  as  if  she  were  gtung  to 
atop  at  the  floor,  but  as  if  she  were  about  to  soar  up,  high,  into  her  native 
sloes,  "  beyond  which  endurance  becomes  ridicolous,  if  not  culpable.  I 
can  bear  much ;  but  not  too  much.  What  spell  was  on  me  whoi  I  cams 
into  this  house  this  day,  I  don't  know;  but  I  had  a  presentiment — a  d^ 
presentiment,"  said  l£rs.  Chick,  with  a  shiver,  "that  sometliing  waa 
going  to  happen.  Well  may  I  have  had  that  foreboding,  Lutsetia,  when  my 
confidence  of  many  years  is  destroyed  in  an  instant,  when  my  eyes  are 
opened  all  at  once,  and  when  I  find  you  revealed  in  your  true  oolonrs. 
Lucretia,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  you.  It  is  better  for  us  both  that  this 
subject  should  end  here.  I  wish  yon  well,  and  I  shall  ever  wish  yoa 
well.  But,  as  an  individual  who  deures  to  be  true  to  herself  in  her  own 
poor  position,  whatever  that  position  may  be,  or  may  not  be — end  as  the 
sister  of  my  brother — and  as  the  aistei-m-law  of  my  brother's  wife — and 
as  a  connexion  by  marriage  of  my  brother's  wife's  mother — may  I  be 
permitted  to  add,  as  a  Dombey  P — ^1  can  wish  yon  nothing  else  but  good 


These  words,  delivered  with  catting  suavity,  tempered  and  chaatoied 
try.  a  lof^  air  of  moral  rectitude,  carried  the  speaker  to  the  door.  There 
^e  inclined  her  head  in  a  ghostly  and  statue-like  manner,  and  so  withdrew 
to  her  carriage  to  aedc  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Chide, 
berlord. 

FiguratiTely  speaking,  that  is  to  say ;  for  the  arms  of  Mr.  Chick  were 
full  of  his  newspaper.  Keither  did  that  gentleman  address  his  eyes 
towards  his  wife  otherwise  than  by  stealth.  Natiier  did  he  offer  any 
consolation  whatever.  In  short,  he  sat  reading,  and  humming  &g  ends 
of  tunes,  and  aometimes  glancing  furtively  at  her  without  delivering 
bimaelf  of  a  word,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Chick  sat  swdhng  and  bridling,  and  tosaing  lier 
head,  as  if  she  were  still  repeating  that  solemn  formula  of  farewell  lo 
Lucretia  Tox.  At  length,  she  said  aloud, '  Oh  the  extent  to  which  bar 
eyes  had  been  opened  ^t  day  I ' 

"  To  which  your  eyes  have  been  opened,  my  dear  I "  repeated  Kr.  Cbidi. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  I  "  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  If  you  can  bear  to  aaa 
me  in  this  state,  and  not  ask  me  what  the  matter  is,  you  had  better  hold 
your  tongue  for, ever." 

"  What  u  the  matter,  my  dear  P "  asked  Mr.  Chick. 

"  To  think,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  in  a  state  of  soliloquy,  "  that  ahe 
should  ever  have  conceived  the  base  idea  of  connecting  henelf  with 
OUT  family  by  a  marriage  with  Paul  1  To  think  that  when  ue  was  playing 
at  horses  wUh  that  dew  diild  who  is  now  in  his  grave — I  never  hked  it 
at  the  tome — she  should  have  been  hiding  such  a  double-faced  design  1  I 
wonder  she  was  nevw  afraid  that  somethmg  would  happen  to  her.  Sbe 
ia  fortunate  if  notlung  does," 
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'  "  I  ictHly  thooght,  my  dear,"  said  Hr.  Chick  Blowly,  after  rubbing  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  for  some  time  with  his  newspaper,  "  that  yon  had  gone 
on  the  aame  tack  yourself,  all  along,  until  this  morning ;  and  had  thought 
it  wotdd  be  a  oonvenient  thing  enough,  if  it  could  hare  been  brought 
about," 

.  Un,  Chick  inalantly  burst  into  tears,  and  told  lit.  Chick  that  if  he 
wished  to  trample  upon  her  with  his  boots,  he  had  better  do  it, 

"  But  with  Lucietia  Tox  I  have  done,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  afto  abandon- 
ing herself  to  her  feelings  for  some  minutes,  to  Mr.  Chick's  great  terror. 
'■'  I  can  bear  to  resign  Paul's  confidence  in  favour  of  one  who,  I  hope  and 
tnut,  may  be  deserring  of  it,  and  with  whom  he  has  a  pafect  right  to 
replace  poOT  Paany  if  he  chooses ;  I  can  bear  to  be  informed,  in  Paul's 
coot  manner,  of  such  a  change  in  his  plans,  and  never  to  be  consulted 
until  all  is  settled  and  determined ;  but  deceit  I  can  not  bear,  and  with 
Lncietia  Tox  I  have  done.  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  said  Kbs.  Chick, 
pioaBly;  "much  better.  It  would  have  been  a  long  time  bef(n«  I  could 
hare  accommodated  myself  comfortably  with  her,  af^  this  ;  and  I  really 
don't  know,  as  Paul  is  going  to  be  very  grand,  and  these  are  people  of 
COnditiiHi,  that  she  would  have  been  quite  presentable,  and  might  not  have 
compromued  myself.  There's  a  providence  in  everything;  evenrtlmig 
works  for  the  b^t ;  I  have  been  tried  to-day,  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  don't 
regret  it." 

Li  which  Christian  spirit,  Mrs.  Chick  dried  her  eyes,  and  smoothed  her 
lap,  and  sat  as  became  a  person  calm  under  a  great  vrroi^;.  Mr.  Chick, 
feeling  his  unworthiness  no  doubt,  took  an  eaHy  opportunity  of  bdng  set 
down  at  a  street  comer  and  walking  away,  whistling,  with  his  shoulders 
venrmnch  raised,  and  his  hands  in  his  podteta. 

While  poor  excommunicated  Miss  Tox,  who,  if  she  were  a  fawner  and 
toad-eater,  was  at  least  an  honest  and  a  constant  one,  and  had  ever  borne 
a  &ithful  friendship  towards  her  impeacher,  and  had  been  truly  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  in  devotion  to  the  magnificence  of  Mr.  Dombey — 
while  poor  exconunuiucated  Miss  Tox  watered  her  plants  with  her  tears, 
and  mi  that  it  was  winter  in  Princess's  Place. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TBS  JNTEBTAI,  BEPOB£  THE  MABKIAGE. 

Althouoh  the  enchanted  house  was  no  more,  and  the  working  world 
had  broken  into  it,  and  was  hammering  and  crashing  and  tramping  up 
and  down  atairs  all  day  bng,  keepii^  Diogenes  in  an  incessant  paroxysm 
of  balking,  from  snnrise  to  sunset — evidently  oonvinced  that  his  enemy 
had  got  the  better  of  him  at  last,  and  was  then  sacking  the  premises  in 
triumphant  defiance — thae  was,  at  first,  no  other  great  chimge  in  the 
method  of  Pterence's  life.  At  night,  when  the  workpeople  went  away,  the 
house  was  dreary  and  deserted  again ;  and  Florence,  listening  to  their 
Toices  whning  throogh  the  hall  and  stturcase  as  they  departed,  pictured  to 
herself  the  cheerfol  homes  to  which  they  were  returning,  and  the  children 
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wko  were  waiting  fbr  them,  and  vm  ^ad  to  think  thai  tiuy  were  merry 
and  well  pleated  to  go. 

She  welcomed  badi  the  erening  silesce  aa  an  <^  &iend,  but  it  came 
now  with  an  altered  faoe,  and  looked  nxtre  kindly  on  ha.  Preah  hope  vaa 
in  it.  The  heautiAU  lad;  who  had  soothed  and  caressed  her,  in  the  mj 
room  in  which  her  heart  had  been  ao  wnmg,  waa  a  apiiit  of  promiae  to 
her.  Soft  ahadowa  of  the  bright  life  dawning,  whai  her  father  a  affection 
Bhoold  be  gradually  won,  and  all,  or  much  ahould  bo  restored,  of  what  she 
had  lost  on  the  dark  day  when  a  mother's  lore  had  faded  wi^  a  motiux's 
laat  breath  on  her  che^  moved  abont  her  in  the  twilight  and  woe  wel- 
come company.  Peeping  at  the  rosy  children  her  noghbouis,  it  waa  a 
new  and  precioas  sensation  to  think  that  they  might  soon  speak  tugethec 
and  know  eadi  other ;  when  tite  would  not  fear,  as  of  old,  to  ahow  heradf 
before  them,  lest  they  should  be  grieved  to  aee  hsr  in  her  black  dreea 
sitting  there  alone  I 

In  her  thooghta  of  hex  new  mother,  and  in  the  love  and  tzuet  OTeiflow< 
ing  her  pore  heart  towards  her,  Florence  loved  hei  own  dead  mcAher  more 
and  more.  She  had  no  fear  of  setting  up  a  rival  in  her  bresit.  llie  new 
flower  sprang  from  the  deep-planted  and  long-dieridied  root,  she  knew. 
Every  gentle  word  that  had  alien  from  the  Ups  of  the  beanldfol  lady, 
aoonded  to  Florence  like  an  echo  of  the  voice  long  huahed  and  silent. 
How  oonld  she  love  that  memory  less  for  living  tenderness,  when  it  waa 
her  memory  of  all  parentcd  tenderness  and  love  I 

Rorence  waa,  one  day,  sitting  reading  in  her  room,  and  thinking  at  the 
lady  and  her  promised  visit  soon- — for  her  book  turned  on  a  kmdred  aub- 
jec^when,  raiaing  her  eyes,  she  saw  her  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Mama  !  "  cried  Florenoe,  joyfully  meeting  hts.     "Come  again  1" 

"Kot  Mama  yet,"  returned  the  lady,  with  a  aeriona  smle,  as  she 
enturded  Florence's  neck  with  her  arm. 

"But  very  soon  to  be,"  cried  Florence. 

"  Very  soon  now,  Florence  :  very  soon," 

Edith  bent  her  head  a  little,  so  as  to  presa  the  blooming  cheek  of  Horenoe 
against  her  own,  and  for  some  few  moments  remained  &oe  siloot.  Thwa 
was  something  ao  very  tender  in  her  manner,  that  Florence  was  even  more 
sensible  of  it  than  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  meeting. 

She  led  Florence  to  a  chair  beside  her,  and  sat  down :  Florence  looking 
in  her  face,  quite  wondering  at  ita  beauty,  and  willingly  leaving  her  hand 
in  hera. 

"  Have  you  been  alone,  Florence,  since  I  was  here  last  P  " 

"  Oh  yea  I  "  smiled  Florence,  hastily. 

She  hesitated  and  cast  down  her  eyes ;  for  her  new  mama  was  very 
earnest  in  her  look,  and  the  look  waa  intently  and  thot^htfuUy  fixed  upon 
her  face. 

"  I — I— «m  used  to  be  alone,"  said  Florence.  "  I  don't  mind  it  at  alL 
Di  end  I  paaa  whole  days  together,  aometimea."  Florence  nxight  ham 
aaid,  whole  weeka,  and  months. 

"  Is  Di  yonr  maid,  love  ? " 

"  My  d(^.  Mama,"  aaid  Florence,  laughing.     "  Susan  is  my  maid." 

"  And  these  are  your  rooms,"  said  Edith,  looking  round.  "  I  was  not 
shown  these  rooms  the  other  day.  We  must  have  them  improved, 
Florence.     Thc^  shall  be  made  the  prettieet  m  the  house," 
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"  If  I  mi^t  (^.aiige  Hum,  Maixa,"  netoned  Plorenee ;  "  dtm  U  one 
^t-stauB  I  sltould  like  much  better." 

"  b  tlu«  not  b^  cBo^li,  dev  giri  t "  ukeA  Edith,  eaaiing, 

"  TIm  other  was  1117  bratbw'a  Toom,"  nid  Ftoimoe,  "  kimI  I  am  t^' 
fond  of  it.  I  wmdd  have  spoken  to  Fna  about  it  when  I  camiB  home, 
and  feond  the  worioMB  heie,  and  eroythmg  ctanging ;  but — " 

Florenoe  dropped  her  eyes,  lert  the  aamt  look  tbeuld  maloB  her  fkltei 
agun. 

'  " — but  I  wsi  afraid  it  might  diatmahim;  and  aiyonaaidTOV  would 
beiiraeBgaiDaoon,lCalna,and  an  theniiatiVM  of  ererT^tiiiiig,  IdetcnuBed 
to  take  courage  and  aak  you." 

Editfa  sat  lookiBg  at  1^,  with  her  brilliant  eyes  intent  nptm  hot  face, 
nndl  WlfomaK  raiting  her  own,  she,  in  her  torn,  withdrew  htr  gase,  and 
tarsed  it  on  the  grcmiid.  It  wai  tlicD  that  Florenee  thougbt  how  differmt 
Hum  lady's  beauty  wat,  from  -what  die  had  supposed.  BhJe  had  tium^t  it 
of  a  provd  and  lofty  kind ;  yet  her  naaner  was  so  snbdned  and  gentle^ 
Aat  tf  ihe  had  been  of  floraice'a  own  age  and  clwacter,  it  acs'oely 
eonld  have  invited  oonfidenoe  mora. 

Except  vrben  a  constrained  and  singular  reserve  crept  over  her ;  md 
AeM  «he  seeiaed  (but  Florenee  hardlv  undemtood  this,  thoogh  aba  oonld 
not  choose  but  notice  it,  and  think  a!boat  it)  as  if  she  wwe  hiunbled  befon 
Plnvnoe,  and  ill  at  ease.  When  she  bad  said  that  she  was  not  her  Mama 
yet,  and  wh«n  Florenoe  bad  called  her  the  mistress  of  everytUng  tfaenj 
Qa»  diange  in  her  was  quick  and  startling ;  and  now,  while  tbe  ejem  of 
Slorenee  rested  on  her  face,  she  sat  as  thoogh  she  wonld  have  shnrnk  and 
Iddden  froaa  her,  rather  tban  as  one  abont  to  love  and  dieiish  bee,  in 
rigbt  ot  vneh  a  near  coimeuon. 

She  gave  Florence  hec  ready  promiae,  about  ber  new  room,  and 
Mid  she  would  give  directions  about  it  herself.  She  then  asked  scmw 
qneations  emeeming  poor  Paul ;  and  when  thev  had  sat  in  converaalion 
»r  aone  time,  told  Flotsnee  sbe  bad  come  to  take  her  to  bs  own  bcane. 

"  W«  have  come  to  London  now,  my  mother  and  I,"  said  Edith,  "  and 
yon  shall  «t^  with  us  until  I  am  married.  I  wish  that  we  should  know 
and  trait  eadi  other,  Florenoe." 

"  Ton  an  very  kkd  to  me,"  said  Fkirenee,  "  dear  Uama.  How  mneb 
I  thank  yon  I " 

"Let  me  n^  now,  for  it  may  be  the  best  opportnni^,"  contained 
Sd^,  kHAing  round  to  see  that  Ihej  were  quite  aume,  and  speaking  in  a 
knra  voice,  "  that  when  I  am  unied,  anid  have  gone  away  for  some 
wecfa,  I  dull  be  eaaier  at  heart  if  yon  will  oonw  borne  here.  No  jtatttt 
who  invites  yoa  to  stay  risewhere.  Come  bune  here.  It  is  better  to  be 
ikme  Aao — ^vhat  I  would  s^  is,"  she  added,  dieddng  hersdC  "  that  I 
know  w«il  you  are  best  at  home,  dear  Florence." 

"  I  wiD  come  home  on  tbe  very  day.  Mama." 

"  Do  BO,  I  rdy  on  tJiat  promise.  Now,  jHrepan  to  eome  with  me, 
den  gill.    Ton  wUl  find  me  down  atairs  when  you  are  Teady." 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  did  Edith  wander  slone  Ummgfa  ibe  mauon 
of  wfaicu  she  was  so  soon  to  be  the  lady :  and  little  heed  took  she  of  aU 
tbe  dagance  sod  sjdendonr  it  began  to  di^lay.  The  some  uidimiw 
table  han^tinesB  of  soul,  the  same  proud  soorn  expressed  ia  tyt  and 
l^tfaBtamefieraebMu^,  cnlytamedl^a  aenae  of  its  own  little  vorai  and 
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of  the  little  worth  of  everything  sronnd  it,  west  through  the  grand  saloons 
and  halle,  that  had  got  loose  among  the  ahad;  trees,  and  laged  and  reai 
themselres.  The  mimic  loees  on  the  walla  and  floora  were  set  round  with 
tharp  tboms,  that  tore  her  breast ;  in  arerj  aorap  of  gold  eo  dazding  to 
the  eye,  she  saw  some  hatefiil  atom  of  her  purchase-money ;  the  broad 
high  mirrors  diowed  her,  at  full  length,  a  woman  with  a  noble  qoality 
jret  dwelling  in  her  natore,  who  was  too  false  to  her  better  self,  and  too 
debased  and  lost,  to  save  herself.  She  believed  that  all  this  wai  so  plain 
more  or  leas,  to  all  eyes,  that  she  hod  no  resource  or  power  of  self- 
assertion  but  in  pride  i  and  with  this  pride,  whitji  tortured  her  own  heart 
night  and  day,  she  fought  her  fato  out,  braved  it,  and  defied  it. 

Was  this  the  woman  whom  Florence — an  innocent  girl,  strong  only  in 
her  earnestness  and  simple  truth — could  so  impress  and  quell,  that  by  her 
side  she  was  another  ciet^ure,  with  her  tempest  of  passion  hashed,  and 
her  very  pride  itself  subdued  F  Was  this  the  woman  who  now  sat  beside 
her  in  a  carriage,  with  their  arms  entwined,  and  who,  while  she  conrted 
and  entreated  her  to  love  and  trust  her,  drew  hex  fair  head  to  nestle  on 
hts  breast,  and  woold  have  laid  down  life  to  shield  it  from  wrong  or 
harmf 

Oh,  Edith !  it  were  well  to  die,  indeed,  at  such  a  time  I  Better  and 
hf^pier  far,  perhaps,  to  die  so,  Edith,  than  to  live  on  to  the  end  t 

^niB  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  who  was  thinking  of  anything  rather 
than  of  such  aentimenta — for,  like  many  genteel  persons  who  have 
existed  at  various  times,  she  set  her  face  against  death  altogeUua:,  and 
olgected  to  the  mention '  of  any  such  low  and  levelling  upstart — had 
borrowed  a  house  in  Brook-sbeet,  Grosvenra-square,  £rom  a  stately  rela- 
tive (one  of  the  Feenix  brood],  who  was  ont  of  town,  and  who  did  not 
object  to  lending  it,  in  the  Widsomest  manner,  for  nuptial  nurposes, 
as  the  loan  implini  his  final  release  and  acquittance  from  all  furtner  loans 
and  gifts  to  ^s.  Skewton  and  her  daughter.  It  being  necessary  for  the 
credit  of  the  family  to  make  a  handsome  appearance  at  such  a  time,  Hrs. 
Skewton,  with  the  assistance  ofanacconunodatingtradesman  resident  in  the 
parish  of  Uary-le-bonc,  who  lent  ont  all  sorts  of  artides  to  the  nobility 
and  Kentry,  &om  a  service  of  plate  to  an  army  of  footmen,  di^ipAd  into 
this  honae  a  silver-headed  butler  (who  was  charged  extra  on  that 
account,  OS  having  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  family  retainer),  two  very 
tall  young  men  in  lirery,  and  a  select  staff  of  kitdien-servants  ;  so  that  a 
l^;end  arose,  down  stairs,  that  Withers  the  page,  released  at  once  tioja 
his  numerous  household  duties,  and  from  the  propulsion  of  the  wheeled- 
chair  (inconsistent  with  the  metropolis),  had  been  several  times  observed 
to  rub  hia  eyea  and  pinch  his  limbs,  as  if  he  misdoubted  his  having  over- 
slept lunuelf  at  the  Leamington  milkman's,  and  being  still  in  a  cekatial 
dr^m.  A  variety  of  requisites  in  plate  and  china  being  alao  convened  to 
the  same  establishment  from  the  some  convenient  source,  with  several 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  a  neat  chariot  and  a  pair  of  bays,  Ura. 
Skewton  cushioned  herself  on  ^e  principal  sofa,  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude, 
and  held  her  court  in  fair  state. 

"And  how,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  on  the  entrance  of  her  daughter  and 
her  charge,  "is  my  charming  Florence?  You  must  come  and  kiss  me, 
Florence,  if  jou  please,  my  love," 

Floroice  was  timidly  stoopii^  to  pick  ont  a  place  in  the  white  part  of 
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Un.  Skeirton's  taee,  when  &it  Uij  presented  hei  ear,  and  rdieved  her 
of  her  difficult. 

"Edith,  m^  dear,"  said  tin.  Skewton,  "positirely,  I— atand  a  Uttle 
more  in  the  hght,  my  sweeteBt  Florence,  for  a  moment." 

Florence  blushmglj'  complied. 

"Ton  don't  lemember,  dearest  Edith,"  aiid  her  mother,  "what  yon 
were  when  yon  were  about  the  same  age  as  our  exceedingly  precious 
Plorenoe,  or  a  few  years  yonngei  ?  " 

"  I  have  long  forgotten,  mother." 

"For  positively,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "I  do  think  that  I 
see  a  decided  resemblance  to  what  yon  were  then,  in  our  extremely  fasd- 
nating  young  friend.  And  it  shows,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  in  a  loWer 
roice,  which  conveyed  her  opinion  that  Florence  was  in  a  Tery  unfinished 
state,  "what  cultivation  will  do." 

"It  does,  indeed,"  was  Edith's  stem  reply. 

Her  motiiCT  eyed  her  sharply  for  a  moment,  and  feeling  herself  on 
umsale  ground,  sud,  as  a  diTernon : 

"  Uy  charming  Florenoe,  you  must  come  and  kiss  me  once  more,  if  you 
please,  my  lore." 

Florence  complied,  of  course,  and  again  imprinted  her  tips  on  Mrs, 


"  And  you  hsre  heard,  no  doubt,  my  darling  pet,"  said  Hrs.  Skewton, 
detaining  her  hand,  "  that  youi  Papa,  whom  we  all  perfectly  adore  and 
dote  upon,  is  to  be  married  to  my  dearest  Edith  this  day  we^" 

"  I  Knew  it  would  be  very  soon,"  returned  Florence,  "but  not  exactly 
when." 

"  Uy  dariing  Edith,"  urged  her  mother,  gaily,  "  is  it  possible  you 
have  not  told  &rence  P " 

"  Why  should  I  tell  Florence  F "  she  returned,  so  suddenly  and  harshly, 
that  Florence  could  scarcely  beliere  it  was  the  same  voice, 

Mrs.  Skewton  then  told  Florence,  as  another  and  safer  direnion,  that 
her  father  was  coming  to  dinner,  ai^  that  he  would  no  doubt  be  charm- 
in^y  surprised  to  see  her ;  as  he  had  spoken  last  night  of  dressing  in  the 
dty,  and  had  known  nothing  of  Edith's  design,  the  execution  of  which, 
according  to  Mrs.  Skewtoa's  expectation,  wodd  throw  him  into  a  perfect 
ecstscy.  Florence  was  troubled  to  hear  this  ;  and  her  distress  became  so 
keen,  as  the  dinner-hour  approached,  that  if  she  had  known  how  to  frame 
an  entreaty  to  be  suffered  to  return  home,  without  involving  her  father  in 
her  explanation,  she  would  have  hurried  back  on  foot,  bareheaded,  breath* 
less,  and  alone,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  meeting  his  displeasure. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer,  she  could  hardly  breathe.  She  dared  not 
approach  a  window,  lest  he  should  see  her  from  the  street.  She  dared 
not  go  up  stairs  to  hide  her  emotion,  lest,  in  passing  out  at  the  door,  she 
sbomd  meet  him  unexpectedly ;  besides  which  dread,  she  felt  as  though 
she  never  could  come  back  again  if  she  were  summoned  to  his  presence. 
In  this  conflict  of  her  fears,  she  was  sitting  by  Cleopatra's  couch,  endea- 
vouring to  understand  and  to  reply  to  the  bM  disoourse  of  that  lady,  when 
she  heerd  Me  foot  upon  the  stau. 

"  I  hear  him  now  I "  died  Florence,  starting.     "  He  is  coming  I " 

Clet^MitTa,  who  in  her  juvenility  was  always  playfully  disposed,  and 
yAa  in  her  self-engrossment  did  not  trouble  herself  about  the  nature  of 
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tlUB  agiutios,  ]NuA«d  FloKoce  bdtind  W  GOBch,  nd  dioj>ped  « ihm^  ovw 
her,  preparatory  to  giving  Mr.  Dombey  a  rapture  of  simHiae,  li  vm 
wo  qiucUy  deoe,  that  in  a  nomcnt  Flineiice  btard  his  anal  atip  !■  the 
room. 

He  aahited  his  intended  mother-in-lair,  and  hb  intcndod  Iwide.  Hie 
stnmge  «niid  of  hit  tmcs  thrified  throof^  tke  vhob  &hk  <tf  Ua  dAd. 

"  My  dear  Donbey,"  aaid  Cleop«tia,  "  eojne  lane  aaid  t^  ma  hear  yovr 
pretty  Ploienoe  is," 

"  Fbrence  ia  vety  well,"  aaid  tSt.  DoBhey,  admiaag  towifdi  the 

GOQCL 

"  AthcMM?" 

"  At  home,"  aaid  Ur.  Domb^. 

"  My  d«ar  Dombey,"  retaned  Geapein,  with  hewikdiig  waaty; 
"  Now  are  you  sure  you  are  not  deceiving  me  P  I  don't  know  what  my 
dearest  Bdith  will  say  to  me  when  I  make  auch  a  rli  tilaanliiiii.  b«t  npcm 
ay  hMKHir  I  aa  afraid  ycm  an  tha  felieat  of  men,  my  dear  Soa^ey." 

Though  he  had  been ;  and  had  been  detected,  on  the  ^lot,  in  Hm  nwat 
enomuma  fi^Mhood  thiit  waa  eret  nod  oor  done;  he  otMdhvdlj  have 
been  more  disconcerted  than  he  waa,  when  Mrs.  Slcewton  phidied  the 
ahawl  tnmj,  and  Fknnoe,  pale  and  trembling,  roae  befaxa  Una  like  a 
ghoBt.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  whea  Flonooe 
^il  ran  int  to  fc™,  clanied  hn  hands  round  hia  nedt,  Idiaed  hia  faee,  and 
hmried  oat  of  the  room.  He  kwked  lonnd  a*  if  to  nfer  the  matter  bo 
somebody  dtt,  but  £dith  had  gone  after  Flovowe,  iattaaUy. 

"  Now,  coBicss,  my  deai  Donb^,"  uid  Mrs,  Bkewtcn,  givii^  kdm  her 
hand,  "  that  you  never  were  more  iurpriaed  and  pleased  in  your  life," 

"  I  nevei  waa  more  supriaed,"  aaid  Ifr.  Dombey. 

"  Nor  pleased,  my  dearest  Dombey  P  "  returned  Mra.  Skewtm,  ^t'ting 
vp  her  fan. 

"  I — yea,  I  am  exceediaghr  glad  to  meet  Fknnce  here,"  Mid  Mr. 
Dombey.  He  ^ipeared  to  eoMidar  gmely  aboat  it  Ibr  ■  aMiment,  and 
Ihea  aud,  nnre  decidedly,  "  Y«a,  I  really  am  very  ^ud  indeed  to  meet 
Ftorenee  here." 

"You  woader  how  she  CMnea  here?"  laad  Mra.  Suwton,  "don't 
yoaP" 

"  Edith,  perhapa — "  aoggeated  Mr.  Dembey. 

"  Ah  1  wicked  gueaaer  I  "  replied  Cleopatra,  shakiag  her  hnd,  "  Ah  I 
cunning,  ommng  man  1  One  ahouldii't  tell  these  tlmiga ;  yoor  an,  my 
.dear  Dombey,  are  so  vain,  and  so  ^  to  abuse  our  weaknessea ;  but,  yon 
know  my  open  io«l — vay  well;  unmediately." 

Thia  waa  addressed  to  one  of  the  very  tall  young  men  who  aanoanced 

"  Boi  Edith,  b^  dear  Dtmibay,"  ahe  omtinnad  m  a  whisper,  "  when 
she  cannot  have  you  near  her — and  ai  I  tdl  her,  she  cannot  tsftdt  that 
alw^s — ^wiH  at  least  bxn  near  her  something  or  snnrtody  belosging  to 
yon.  Well,  how  cstranej^  natMral  that  is  1  And  in  this  sprit, 
would  ke^  her  ban  riding  off  to-day  to  ktA  qui  darlmg  1 
Well,  how  excessively  charming  that  is  1 " 

As  ahe  waited  for  txi  answer,  Mr.  Dombey  aaaweied,  "  Eminently  no." 

"JUess  yon,  my  dear  Dombey,  for  that  proof  of  hssst  I  "  aied  Cleo- 

patn,  aqnecsing  Ua  hnd.    "  JBut  I  am  growing  too  scriova  t    Take  me 
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Aemn  btain  Take  an  angel,  and  let  u  «u  wlwt  tbcafc  peoplo  intwd  to  give 
va  fw  diiuiar.    Bless  yo&,  deti  Dombey  1" 

Cleopatm  akippisg  oS  her  eouoli  irhh  tokrable  ksiskoesB,  ift«i  the  bat 
benediction,  Mr.  Dambey  took  ber  ana  in  bis  and  led  ha  oertsmamaaiij 
down  ■Uira ;  me  of  tbe  very  tall  young  men  on  bire,  wboKorg&K  ofTeB»- 
nUtm  wtt  impufectly  derek^ied,  tbiutii^  bis  tongue  into  bie  diecJc,  for 
Um  wtwtwTinynt  <rf  tbe  otbei  vny  t«ll  ymatg  man,  eu  hire,  a*  th«  tamfk 
turned  into  the  dining-rooni. 

'Skautee  andBditli  were  already  tben,  and  nitiBg  side  by  lide.  Flo- 
Ktkoe  would  have  rieen  when  bei  fatbei  entered,  to  resign  bei  chair  to 
him ;  bat  Edith  openly  put  hat  band  npon  bei  arm,  and  Mr.  DtNobey 
took  an  opposite  place  at  the  rotmd  tabk. 

The  oniTersrtion  was  elnost  entirdy  snatained  hv  Mn.  Skewt«L 
EltneMC  hardly  dared  to  raise  h^  eyes,  lest  they  itonld  reveal  the  traces 
of  tean ;  far  less  dared  to  ^>eak ;  and  Edith  never  uttered  one  word, 
unless  in  answa  to  a  qnestiiHi.  Verily,  Cleopatra  wosked  bard,  for  the 
establishment  that  was  so  nearly  dutebed;  and  verily  it  dioald  have  been 
a  rieb  one  to  reward  hev  1 

"  And  80  your  ]wepar&tioi»  are  iwarly  finished  at  laet,  my  dear 
Daakhty?"  said  CLeopatra,  when  the  deuert  was  put  npim  the  table, 
and  the  silver-headed  bntler  bad  withdrawn.  "  Even  the  lawyers'  pre- 
paratioAsl" 

"  Yes,  ■adom,"  repliad  Mr.  Domb^ ;  "  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  pio- 
fesnonal  gentlemen  mform  ne,  is  now  ready,  and  as  I  was  mentioning  to 
yon,  EdUL  has  only  to  do  as  the  favour  to  snggeet  her  own  time  Ua  ile 


Edith  sat,  like  a  handsome  statue ;  as  oold,  as  silent,  and  as  stilL 

"  My  dearest  love,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  do  yon  hear  what  Mr.  Dombey 
,saysF  Ah,  my  dear  Dombey  I  "  aside  to  that  gentleman,  "How  hor 
absettee,  as  the  time  approaches,  leminds  me  of  the  days,  when  that  most 
agieeaUe  of  creatures,  ber  Papa,  was  in  vour  situation  1" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  aoggest.  It  shall  be  when  you  please,"  said  Edith, 
scarcely  looking  over  tbe  table  at  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  To-morrow  F"  suggtested  Mi.  Dombey. 

"  If  yoa  plcBae." 

"  Or  woold  next  day,"  said  Mr.Bombey,  "snit  your  engagements  better?" 

"  I  have  no  engagements.  I  am  always  at  youi  diqusal.  Let  it  be 
when  you  like." 

"  No  engagements,  ray  dear  Edith  I "  remonstrated  iux  mother,  "  when 
yon  are  in  a  most  terrible  state  of  flurry  all  day  long,  and  have  a  Utousand 
and  one  q^intments  with  all  sorts  of  tradespeople  I  " 

"  They  are  of  your  making,"  returned  Edith,  turning  on  her  with  a 
alight  coBtractiOQ  of  het  brow.  "  You  and  Mi.  Dombey  can  arrange 
'  between  yoa." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  my  bve,  and  most  considerate  of  yovl"  said 
Cte<^tra.  "  My  darling  Elorence,  you  must  really  come  imd  kiss  me 
<mce  more,  if  you  please,  my  dear  1 " 

Singular  coincidence,  that  these  gushes  of  interest  in  Florence  hurried 
CSeop&tre  away  from  almost  every  dialogue  in  which  Edith  had  a  share, 
however  trifling  1  floreoce  had  certainly  never  andergtHie  so  mnch 
embracing,  and  perhaps  had  never  been,  tmcousdouslyi  so  nsefol  in  her  life. 
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Mr.  DombCT  wu  far  &diii  qneiTeUing,  in  fai>  own  breut,  with  the 
maimer  of  his  beautiful  betrothed.  He  had  that  good  reason  for  Bjmpttia 
vith  haughtiness  and  coldness,  which  is  found  in  a  fellow-fe^ng.  it 
flattered  him  to  think  how  these  deferred  to  him,  in  Bdith's  case,  and 
seemed  to  b&Te  no  will  apart  from  hia.  It  flattered  him  to  pid4&e  to 
himself,  this  proud  and  stately  woman  doing  the  hononrs  of  nis  house, 
and  chilling  lua  guests  after  his  own  manner.  The  dignity  of  Dombt^  and 
Son  would  be  heightened  and  maintained,  indeed,  in  such  handsi 

So  thoaght  Mr.  Domb^,  when  he  was  left  done  at  the  dimng-table, 
and  mused  upon  his  past  and  future  fortunes  :  finding  no  unoongeniality 
in  an  air  of  scant  and  gloomy  state  that  pervaded  the  room,  in  odoiv  a 
dark  brown,  with  bliick  hatchments  of  pictures  blotching  the  walls,  end 
twenty-four  black  chairs,  with  almost  as  many  nails  in  them  as  so  many 
coffins,  waiting  like  mutes,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Turkey  carpet ;  and 
two  exhausted  n^roes  holding  up  two  withered  brandiet  of  cand^bn  on 
the  side-board,  and  a  musty  smell  prerailing  as  if  the  asbes  of  ten  thousand 
dinners  were  entombed  in  the  sarcophagus  below  it.  The  owner  of  the 
house  lived  much  abroad ;  the  air  of  England  seldom  agreed  long  with 
a  member  of  the  Feeniz  family ;  and  the  room  had  gradually  put  itaetf  into 
dwfet  and  still  deeper  mourning  for  him,  until  it  was  beoome  so  funereal 
ai  to  want  nothing  but  a  body  in  it  to  be  quite  complete. 

No  bad  representation  of  the  body,  for  the  nonce,  in  hia  nnbendmg 
ftmn,  if  not  in  bis  attitude,  Mr.  Domb^  looked  down  into  the  cold  depths 
of  the  dead  sea  of  mahogany  on  which  the  fruit  dishes  and  decanters  lay 
at  anchor ;  as  if  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts  were  rising  towards  tl» 
surface  one  by  one,  and  plunging  down  again.  Edith  was  there  in  all  her 
majesty  of  brow  and  figure;  and  close  to  her  came  f^orenoe,  with  her 
timid  head  turned  to  him,  as  it  bad  been,  for  an  instant,  when  she  left  the 
room ;  and  Edith's  eyes  upon  her,  and  Eilith's  hand  put  out  protectingly. 
A  littie  figure  in  a  low  arm-chair  came  springing  next  into  the  light,  and 
looked  upon  him  wonderingly,  with  its  bright  eyes  and  its  old-youi^  face 
gleaming  as  in  the  flickering  of  an  evening  fire.  Again  came  Florence 
dose  upon  it,  and  absorbed  his  whole  attention.  Whether  as  a  fore-doomed 
difficulty  and  disappointment  to  him ;  whether  as  a  rival  who  had  crossed 
him  in  his  way,  and  might  again;  whether  as  his  child,  of  whom,  in  hia 
successful  wooing,  he  could  stoop  to  think,  as  claiming,  at  such  a  time,  to 
be  no  more  estranged ;  or  whether  as  a  hint  to  him  that  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  caring  for  his  own  blood  should  be  maintained  in  his  new  rd^ona ; 
he  best  knew.  IndifTerently  well,  perhaps,  at  best ;  for  marriage  company 
and  marriage  altars,  and  ambitious  scenes — stiJl  blotted  here  and  &sn  witi^ 
Florence— always  Florence — turned  up  so  fast,  and  so  confusedly,  that  be 
rose,  and  went  up  stairs  to  escape  them. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night  before  candles  were  brongM;  for  at  present  the^ 
made  Mrs.  Skewton's  head  ache,  she  complained ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Florence  and  Mrs.  Skewton  talked  together  (Cleopatra  being  very  anxioua 
to  keep  her  close  to  herself),  or  Florence  touched  the  piano  softly  for 
Mrs.  Skewton's  delight ;  to  make  no  mention  of  a  few  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  when  that  affectionate  lady  was  impelled  to  solicit 
another  kiss,  and  which  always  happened  after  Edith  had  said  anything. 
Th^  were  not  many,  bnwerer,  for  Edith  sat  apart  by  an  open  window 
during  the  whole  time  (in  spite  of  her  mother's  fears  thnt  she  would 
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take  oold],  and  remained  there  until  Mr.  Dombey  toolc  leave.  He  was 
serenelj  gisdons  to  Florence  when  he  did  bo  ;  and  Florence  went  to  bed 
in  a  room  withm  Edith's,  bo  happy  and  hopefiil,  that  she  thought  of  her 
late  self  as  if  it  were  some  other  poor  deserted  girl  who  was  to  be  pitied 
for  her  sorrow ;  and  in  her  pity,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

The  weei  fled  fast.  There  were  drives  to  milliners,  dress-malcers, 
jewellers,  lawyers,  florists,  paatiy-coolts  ;  and  Florence  was  always  of  the 
party.  Florence  was  to  go  to  the  wedding,  Florence  was  to  cast  off  her 
monmini^,  and  to  wear  a  brilliant  dress  on  the  occasion.  The  milliner's 
intentions  on  the  subject  of  this  dress — the  milliner  waa  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  greatly  resembled  Mrs.  Shewton — were  so  chaste  and  elegant,  that 
Mrs.  Skewton  bespoke  <ne  like  it  for  herself.  The  milliner  said  it  would 
become  her  to  admiratioD,  and  that  all  the  world  would  take  her  for  the 
young  lady's  sister, 

The  week  fled  faster.  Edith  looked  at  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing. 
Her  rich  dresses  came  home,  and  were  tried  on,  and  were  loudly  com- 
mended by  Mre.  Skewton  and  the  milliners,  and  were  put  away  without  a 
word  from  her.  Mrs.  Skewton  made  their  plans  for  every  day,  and 
executed  them.  Sometimes  Edith  sat  in  the  carriage  when  they  went  to 
make  purchases ;  sometimes,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  she  went 
into  the  shops.  But  Mrs.  Skewton  conducted  the  whole  bunness,  what- 
ever it  happened  to  be ;  and  Edith  looked  on  aa  uninterested  and  with 
as  mnch  apparent  indifference  as  if  she  had  no  concern  in  it.  Florence 
might  perhaps  have  thought  she  was  haughty  and  listless,  but  that  she 
was  never  so  to  her.  So  Florence  quenched  her  wonder  in  her  gratitude 
whenever  it  broke  out,  and  soon  subdued  it. 

The  week  fled  faster.  It  had  nearly  wixiged  its  flight  away.  The  last 
night  of  the  week,  the  night  before  the  marriage,  was  come.  In  the  dark 
room — for  Mrs.  Skewton's  head  was  no  better  yet,  though  she  expected 
to  recover  permanently  to-morrow — were  that  lady,  Edith,  and  Mr, 
Dombey.  Edith  was  at  her  open  window  looking  out  into  the  street ;  Mr, 
Domb^  and  Cleopatra  were  talking  softly  on  the  sofa.  It  was  groifing 
kte;  and  Florence  being  fatigued,  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  My  dear  Dombey,"  aaid  Cleopatra,  "  you  will  leave  me  Florence  to- 
morrow, when  you  deprive  me  of  my  Bweetest  Edith." 

Mr.  Dombey  aaid  he  would,  with  pleasure. 

"To  have  her  about  me,  here,  while  you  are  both  at  Paris,  and  tothint 
(bat,  at  her  age,  I  am  assisting  in  the  formation  of  Jier  mind,  my  dear 
Dombey,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  wUl  he  a  perfect  balm  to  me  in  the  extremely 
shattered  state  to  wmch  I  shall  be  reduced." 

Edith  turned  her  head  suddenly.  Her  listless  manner  was  exchanged, 
in  a  moment,  to  one  of  burning  interest,  and,  unseen  in  the  darkness,  she 
attended  closely  to  their  conversation. 

-  Mr.  Dombey  would  be  delighted  to  leave  Florence  in  such  admirable 
guardianship. 

"  My  dear  DombCT,"  returned  Cleopatra,  "  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  good  opinion,  I  fewed  you  were  going,  with  malice  aforethought, 
as  the  dreadfiil  lawyers  say — those  horrid  proses  I — to  condemn  me  to 
utter  solitude." 

"  Why  do  me  so  great  an  injustice,  my  dear  madam  P"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
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"  Because  my  chanmng  I%)rence  tdle  im  so  pooiliTely  the  mnat  go 
home  to-DKorow,"  leturwd  Clw^otra,  "  tkat  I  began  to  be  aimA,  my 
d«areii  Dombey,  yeu  were  quke  a  Baskaw." 

"  I  osBure  you,  madam  I "  said  Mt.  Dombey,  "  I  have  laid  no  eom- 
mimda  on  Florence;  and  if  I  bad,  there  are  no  comnuinda  like  yooi 
iriah." 

"  My  dear  Dombey,"  replied  Cleopatra,  "  what  a  oonrtier  you  at  t 
TbDOgb  I  '11  not  say  so,  either ;  for  oourtien  have  no  heart,  and  yours 
pervades  your  charming  life  and  charaoter.  And  are  yeu  really  g^g  ■<> 
early,  my  dear  Dombey  I " 

Oh,  indeed  !  it  ivas  late,  and  Mr.  Dombey  feared  he  mnat. 

"  Ib  this  a  fact,  or  is  it  all  a  dream!"  lisped  Olei^tra.  "  Can  I 
believe,  my  dearest  Dombey,  that  you  are  coming  baelt  to^moiTDw  morn- 
ing to  deprive  roe  of  my  sweet  companion ;  my  own  Edith  1  " 

Mr.  Doubey,  w)io  was  aoeustomed  to  take  things  literally,  reoiinied 
Mrs.  Skewton  that  tkey  were  to  meet  lirst  at  the  chuceh. 

"  The  pang,"  said  Mn.  Skewton,  "  of  DonNgning  a  child,  evra  to  you, 
my  dear  Dombey,  is  one  of  the  most  esorueiatiog  imaginable;  and  oon- 
bined  vrith  a  naturally  delioste  conetitution,  and  the  extreme  stupidity  of 
the  pastiy-cook  who  has  undertaken  tha  breekiost,  is  almost  too  much  for 
my  poor  str^gth.  But  I  shall  rally,  my  dearD[mibey,inthemoraiug;  do 
not  fear  for  me,  or  be  uneasy  on  my  aeoouut :  Heav«L  bites  you  1  IWy 
dearest  Edith  I  "  she  cried  archly.     "  Somebody  is  going,  pet." 

Edith,  nho  bad  turned  her  head  t^n  towards  the  Tnndow,  and  whose 
iatOKst  in  their  cOnYerution  had  ceaaied,  rose  up  in  her  place,  but  msd&im 
advance  towards  him,  and  said  nothing.  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  lofty  g^lantiy 
adapted  to  his  digiuty  and  the  occasion,  betook  bia  creaking  boots  towards 
her,  pui  her  hand  to  hia  lips,  said,  "  To-mwrow  morning  1  shall  have  tht 
happiness  of  claiming  this  hand  as  Mrs.  Dombey'e,"  and  bowed  hioiarif 
aoltmmly  out. 

Mrs.  Skewton  ring  for  candles  as  soon  as  the  house-door  hadtJoaed 
upon  him.  With  the  candles  appeared  her  msid,  with  the  juvenile  dms 
that  was  to  delude  the  world  to-morrow.  The  dress  had  savage  retribu- 
tion in  it,  as  such  dresses  ever  have,  and  made  her  infinitely  older  and  more 
hideous  than  her  greasy  flannel  gown.  But  Mn.  Skairton  tried  it  on 
with  mincing  satbfactiou  ;  smirked  st  her  cedaveiooa  self  in  the  glass,  as 
she  thought  of  its  killing  effect  upon  the  Mqor  ;  and  sufiMog  her  maid 
to  take  it  off  again,  and  to  yce^tae  her  for  repose,  tumUed  into  ruins  like 
a  house  of  painted  cards. 

All  this  time,  Edith  remained  at  the  dark  window  looking  out  into  ths 
street.  When  the  and  her  mother  were  at  last  left  alone,  she  moved  ilrom 
it  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  and  came  opposite  to  hex.  Theyawninfi^ 
shaking,  peevish  figure  of  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  oonfivnt 
the  proud  erect  form  of  the  daughter,  whose  ^noe  of  fire  was  bent  down- 
ward upon  her,  had  a  conscioiis  air  upon  it,  that  no  levity  or  temper  could 
conceal. 

"  I  am  tired  to  death,"  said  she.  "  You  can't  be  trusted  for  a  moment. 
You  are  wtwse  than  a  cluld.  Child  I  No  child  would  be  half  so  obstinate 
and  undutiful." 

"  Listen  to  me,  mother,"  returned  Edith,  pasung  these  words  by  with 
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«  Btiom  thit  irould  not  deiontd  to  tii&t  with  tbem.  "  Yok  mwt  nsnttia 
«lDne  here  until  I  return." 

"Mut  Kmain  alom  hire,  Bditii,  nstil.jcm  ratami"  rep«Bt«d  her 
aotfaar. 

"Or  in  that  nsme  apen  whtsh  I. shall' call  ta-mDm#  tD-witoMs  what 
t  do,  tr  fali^,  mi  to  ahama&lly,  I  swear  I  will  refiuo  the  hand  of  thift 
isBii  ia  ihiK  diiucfa.    If  I  do  not^  jmif  I.f^  deed  ofoa  the  parentent  I" 

The  mother  answed  with  a  look,  of-qniok  alann,  i«  no  degree  dtau- 
niahed  faf  the  look^be  met. 

"It  is  emngh,"  and  Edltb,  steadilj,  "that  we  kt»  what  we  are.  I 
will  have  no  youth  and  truth  dragged  down  to  my  level.  I  will  tuive  no 
guikjen  natnro  lutdernaasd,  canii|ited,  and  pwTttted.  to  aiMiic  the 
Uiiore  of  a  wc^ld  of  motiiere.  You  know  my  mwaing.  fiorenoe  must 
gohonOh" 

" You arean idiot, Edith," eriedherangry mother.  "Boyov expect thero 
can  ewer  be  peace  for  yon  in.  that  hotwe,  tiU.afaeis  maicried,  and  away?" 

"Ask  me,  or  ask  yourmlf,  if  I  ever  axpect  peace  in  that  home, '  said 
herdoagfatev)  "  nnd  you  know  the  answer." 

"  .^id  am  I  to  be  told  to-night,  after  all  n^  pains  and  Ubmir,  and 
when  yoQ  are  goin^,  through  me,  to  be  Tendered  independent,"  hermother 
^nunt  ehcidked  in  hei  pauton,  wlnlc  hn  palsied  head  shcok  like  a  leaf, 
"ihnt  there  is  cormiitiorL  aodoontagioBin  me,  and  that  I  am  not  fit  coio- 
pany- for  a  girl  I  What  are  yon,  pray  P     IVhatawyou?" 

-  "Ifaave  [Hit  the  qiiestion  to. myself,"  said  Edith,  ashy  pale,  and  point- 
iag.to  the  window,  "more  then  once  when  I  \iwe  been  sitting  there,  and 
iwairfiiiig  in  the  Aided  llkeDcaa  of  m.y  sex  has  wandered  past  outside ; 
and  OodJcnows  I  bave  m^  with  my  reply.  Oh  mother,  mother,  if  youJiad 
bnt  left  me  to  my  natural  heart  when  I  too  ms  a  girl — a  j-ounger  gitl 
tkau  Rorenee — how  dificrent  I  might  hare  been  1  " 

Sensible  thot  any  show  of  anger  waa  uiekas  here,  her  mother  restrained 
hoKlf,  and  fell  a  whimpering,  and  bewailed  that  she  had  lived  too  long, 
and  that  her  only  child  had  cast  her  off,  and  that  duty  towards  parentawaa 
foi^otten  in  these  evil  days,  and  that  sb«  had  beard  unnatural  taunts,  and 
cand  foD  Itfti  no  leogeri 

"  If  one  ia .  to  go  on  living  through  continual  seanee  like  this,"  she 
whined,  "  I  nm  sure  it  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  think  of  some 
maas»(rf  pntting  anend  to  my  exiateitee.  Oh  I  The  idea  of  youi  being 
my  dai^t«r,  Edith,  and  addressing. me  in  such  a  strain ! " 

"Between  us,  mother,"  retuiited  Edith,  mournfully,  "the  time  for 
mntnal  reiooadite  ii  past" 

"  Then  why  do  you  revive  it  ?  "  whimpered  her  mother.  "  Tou  know 
that  you  are  lacerating  me  in  the  cruellest  manner.  You  know  how  sen- 
ntne  I'  am  to  unkiDdnesa.  At  such  a  moment  too,  when  I  have  so  much 
to  think  of,  and  am  naturally  anxious  to  appear  to  the  beat  advantage  I 
I  wonder  at  you,  Edith.  To  make  your  mother  a  fright  upon  your 
wedding-day !  " 

Edith  bent  the  same  fixed  look  upon  her,  as  she  sobbed  and  rubbed  her 
eyes;  and  said  in  the  same  low  steady  voice,  which  had  neither  risen  nor 
fallen  since  slic  first  addressed  her,  "  I  have  said  that  Florence  must 
go  home." 

xS 
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"  Let  her  go  I  "  cried  the  BfBict«d  and  affiighted  parent,  haetiiy.  "  I 
am  sue  I  am  villmg  she  should  go.  What  is  the  girl  to  me  P " 
'  "  She  is  BO  much  to  me,  that  rather  than  communicate,  or  suffer  to  be 
conunimicsted  to  her,  one  grain  of  the  evil  that  is  in  my  breast,  mother,  I 
would  renounce  you,  as  I  woold  (if  you  gave  me  cbuk)  renoimce  him  in 
the  chnrch  to-morrow,"  replied  Edititi.  "  Leave  her  alone.  She  shall  not, 
while  I  can  interpose,  be  tampered  with  and  tainted  by  the  lessons  I  have 
learned.     This  is  no  hard  oondition  on  this  bitter  night." 

"  If  you  had  proposed  it  in  a  filiil  manner,  Edith,"  whined  her 
mother,  "  perhf^  not ;  very  likely  not.  But  sudi  extremely  catting 
words — " 

"  lliey  are  past  and  at  an  end  between  us,  now,"  said  Edith.  "  Take 
youi  own  way,  mother ;  share  as  you  please  in  what  you  have  gsined ; 
spend,  «yoy,  make  much  of  it  j  and  be  as  happy  as  you  will.  The  object 
M  our  lives  is  won.  Henceforth  let  us  wear  it  silently.  Uy  Ups  are 
closed  upon  the  past,  from  this  hour.  I  forgive  yon  your  |urt  in  to- 
morrow's wickedness.     May  Ood  forgive  my  own  I " 

Without  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  or  frame,  and  passing  onward  with  « 
foot  that  set  itself  upon  the  neck  of  every  soft  emotion,  she  bade  her 
mother  good  night,  and  repaired  to  her  own  room. 
'  But  not  to  rest ;  for  there  was  no  rest  in  the  tnrnnlt  of  her  agitatiim 
when  alone.  To  and  fro,  and  to  and  fro,  and  to  and  fro  again,  five 
hundred  times,  among  the  splendid  preparBtione  for  her  adornment  on  tine 
morrow ;  with  her  dark  hair  shaken  down,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  with  a 
ra^g  Ught,  her  broad  white  bosom  red  with  the  cruel  grasp  of  tiw 
relenUess  hand  with  which  she  spiuned  it  from  her,  pacing  up  and  down 
with  an  averted  head,  as  if  she  would  avoid  the  sight  of  her  own  fiur 
person,  and  divorce  herself  frtim  its  companionship.  Thus,  in  the  dead 
time  of  the  night  before  her  bridal,  Edith  Granger  wrestled  with  her 
unquiet  spirit,  tearless,  friendless,  silent,  proud,  and  nncomplaining. 

At  length  it  h«ipened  that  she  touchea  the  open  door  which  led  into 
the  room  where  Morence  lay. 

She  started,  stop^,  and  looked  in. 

A  light  was  bummg  there,  and  showed  her  Florence  in  her  bloom  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  fast  aaleep.  Edith  held  her  breath,  and  felt  iax- 
self  drawn  on  towards  her. 

Drawn  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  yet ;  at  last,  drawn  so  near,  that  stooping 
down,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  gentle  hiuid  that  lay  ontside  the  bed, 
aud  put  it  softly  to  her  neck.  Its  touch  was  like  the  prophet's  rod 
of  old,  upon  the  rock.  Her  tears  sprung  forth  beneath  it,  as  she  sunk 
upon  her  knees,  and  laid  her  aching  head  and  streaming  hair  upon  tike 
pillow  by  its  side. 

Thus  Edith  Granger  passed  the  night  heftare  her  bridal.  Thus  tbe  eon 
found  her  on  her  bridal  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THB  WIDDIKO. 


Sawn,  nith  its  paBsiooIese  blanic  face,  ateala  shivering  to  the  church 
beneath  nhich  lies  the  dust  of  little  Paul  and  hia  mother,  and  looks  in  at 
the  windows.  It  is  cold  and  dark.  Night  crouches  yet,  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  broods,  sombre  and  heavy,  in  nooks  and  comers  of  the  build- 
ing. The  ateeple-clock,  perched  up  above  the  housea,  emerging  from 
beneath  another  of  the  countless  ripples  in  the  tide  of  time  that  regularly 
roll  and  break  on  the  eternal  shore,  is  greyly  visible,  like  a  stone  beacon, 
.  recording  how  the  sea  flows  on ;  but  within  doors,  dawn,  at  first,  can  on^ 
peep  at  night,  and  see  that  it  is  there. 

Hovering  feebly  round  the  church,  and  looking  in,  dawn  moana  and 
weepa  for  ita  ahcnt  reign,  and  its  tears  trickle  on  the  window-^ass,  and 
the  trees  against  the  church-wall,  bow  their  heads,  and  wring  their  many 
hands  in  sympathy.  Night,  growing  pale  before  it,  gradually  fades  out  of 
the  church,  but  hngers  in  the  vaults  below,  and  sits  upon  the  cofiina. 
And  now  cornea  bright  dar,  bumiahinc  the  steeple-dock,  and  reddening 
the  spire,  and  drying  up  the  t«ars  of  Sxtm,  and  stifling  its  complaining; 
and  the  scared  dawn,  following  the  night,  and  (Qtaaing  it  from  ita  laat 
refuge,  shrinks  into  the  vaults  itself  and  faidea,  with  a  fright«ned  face, 
among  the  dead,  until  night  returns,  refreshed,  to  drive  it  out. 

And  now,  the  mice,  who  have  been  busier  with  the  prayer-books  than, 
their  proper  owners,  and  with  the  hassocks,  more  worn  by  their  little  teeth 
than  by  human  knees,  hide  their  bright  eyes  in  their  holes,  and  gather  close 
t«^;etber  in  affright  at  the  resounding  <^hing  of  the  church-door.  For 
the  beadle,  that  man  of  power,  comes  early  this  morning  with  the  sexton  ; 
and  Mra.  MifF,  the  wheezy  little  {>ew.opener~a  mighty  dry  old  lady, 
qiarely  dressed,  with  not  an  inch  of  fulneaa  anywhere  about  her — is  also 
hoe,  and  has  been  waiting  at  the  church-gate  half-an-hour,  as  her  place 
is,  for  the  beadle, 

A  vinegary  face  has  Mrs.  Miff,  and  a  mortified  bonnet,  and  eke  a  thirsty 
sool  for  nipences  and  shillings.  Beckoning  to  stray  people  to  come  into 
pews,  has  given  iixt.  Miff  an  air  of  mystery,  and  there  is  reservation  in 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Miff,  oa  always  knowing  of  a  softer  seat,  but  having  her 
suspicions  of  the  fee.  There  is  no  such  fact  as  Mr.  Miff,  nor  has  there 
been,  these  twenty  years,  and  Mra.  Miff  would  rather  not  altude  to  him. 
He  held  some  bad  opinions,  it  would  seem,  about  free-seats  ;  and  though 
lbs.  Miff  hopes  he  may  be  gone  upwards,  she  couldn't  positively  un- 
dertake to  say  so. 

Busy  is  Mis.  Miff  this  morning  at  the  church-door,  beating  and  dusting 
the  altar  cloth,  the  carpet,  and  the  cusbiona ;  and  much  has  Mra,  Miff  to 
say,  about  the  wedding  they  are  going  to  have.  Mrs.  Miff  is  told,  that  the 
new  furniture  and  alterations  in  the  house  cost  full  five  thousand  pound  if 
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tbey  cost  a  penny ;  and  Mrs.  MifF  hits  heard,  upon  the  best  authority,  that 
the  laily  hnan't  got  a  aiipence,  wherewithal  to  bless  herself.  Mrs.  Miff 
remembers,  likewise,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  the.  first  wife's 
funeral,  and  then  the  christening,  and  then  the  other  funeral;  and  Mra. 
Miff  says,  by-the-bye  she'll  soap-and-water  that  'ere  tablet  presently, 
against  the  company  arrire.  Mr.  Sownda  the  Beadle,  who  is  sitting  in 
the  sun  upon  the  church  steps  all  this  time  (and  seldom  does  anything 
else,  eicept,  in  cold  weather,  sitting  by  the  fire),  approves  of  Mrs.  Miff's 
discourse,  and  asks  if  Mrs.  Miff  has  heard  it  said,  that  the  lady  is  uncom- 
mon handsome  P  The  information  Itrs.  Miff  has  received,  beii^  of  this 
nature,  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle,  who,  though  orthodox  and  corpulent,  is 
still  an  admirer  of  female  beauty,  observes,  with  unction,  yes,  he  hears  she 
'ia  a  spanker — an  eipression  that  seems  somewhat  forcible  to  Mrs.  Miff,  or 
would,  from  any  lips  but  those  of  Mr.  Sownda  the  Beadle. 

In  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  at  this  same  time,  there  ia  great  stir  and 
bustle,  more  especially  among  the  women:  not  one  of  whom  has  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  since  four  o'clock,  and  all  of  whom  were  full  dressed 
.before  six.  Mr.  Towlinaon  ia  an  object  of  greater  consideration  than 
usual  to  the  housemaid,  and  the  cook  says  at  breaktast-time  that  one 
wedding  makes  many,  which  the  housemaid  can't  believe,  and  don't 
think  true  at  all.  Mr,  Towlinaon  reserves  his  sentiments  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  being  rendered  something  gloomy  by  the  engagement  of  a  foreigner 
with  wliiskera  (Mr.  Towlinson  ia  whiskerleaa  himself),  who  has  been  hired 
to  accompany  the  happy  pair  to  Paris,  and  who  is  busy  packing  the  new 
■chariot.  In  respect  of  this  personage,  Mr, Towlinaon  admits,  presently,  that 
he  never  knew  of  any  good  that  ever  come  of  foreignera  ;  and  being 
'charged  by  the  ladies  with  prejudice,  aays,  look  at  Bonaparte  who  was 
at  the  head  of 'em,  and  see  what  ic  was  always  up  tol  Which  the  honse- 
mnid  saya  is  very  true. 

The  pastry-cook  ia  hard  at  work  in  the  funereal  room  in  Brook-street, 
and  the  very  tall  young  men  are  busy  looking  on.  One  of  the  very  tali 
young  men  already  smells  of  sherry,  and  his  eyes  have  a  tendency  to 
become  fixed  in  his  head,  and  to  stare  at  objects  without  seeing  them. 
l^e  very  tall  young  man  is  conscious  of  this  faiUng  in  himsufi  and 
informs  his  comrade  that  it's  his  "exciseman,"  The  very  tall  young 
man  would  say  excitement,  but  his  speech  is  hazy. 

The  men  who  play  the  bella,  have  got  scent  of  the  marrisge;  and  the 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers  too ;  and  a  brass  band  too.  The  firtt,  are 
practising  in  a  back  settlement  near  Battlebridge ;  the  second,  put  them- 
selves in  communication,  through  their  chief,  with  Mr.  TowUnson,  to 
whom  they  offer  terms  to  be  bought  off;  and  the  third,  in  the  person  <ff 
an  artful  trombone,  lurks  and  dodges  round  the  comer,  waiting  for  some 
irmtor  tradesman  to  reveal  the  place  and  hour  of  breakfast,  for  a  bribe. 
Expectation  and  excitement  extend  further  yet,  and  take  a  -wider  range. 
From  Balls  Pond,  Mr.  Perch  brings  Mrs.  Perch  to  spend  the  day  with 
Mr.  Dombey's  servants,  and  accompany  them,  surreptitiously,  to  see  the 
wedding.  In  Mr.  Toots's  lodgings,  Mr.  Toots  attires  himself  as  if  he 
■were  at  least  the  Bridegroom :  determined  to  behold  the  spectacle  in 
qilendour  from  a  secret  corner  of  the  gallery,  and  thither  to  convty  the 
Chicken:  for  it  is  Mr,  Toots's  desperate  intent  to  point  put  Florence  to 
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the  Chicken,  then  Mid  there,  afiil  aptudj  tw  ssj,  "  Now,  Chit^eo,  I  will  not 
deceive  jou  nny  longer ;  the  friend  I  hare  sometimes  mentioned  to  you 
is  myself;  Miss  Dombey  is  the  object  of  my  pasaioni  what  are  your 
(pinions.  Chicken,  ia  this  state  of  things,  and  what,  oa  the  spot,  do  you 
aaviaeF"  The  so-much'to-be-ostonished  Chioken,  in  the  meanwhile,  dips 
his  l>e«k  into  a  tankard  of  strong  beer,  iu  Hr.  Toots'a  kitchen,  ami  pecks 
up  two  pounds  of  bee^eaks.  In  Princess's  Place,  Miss  Tox  is  up  and 
doing ;  for  she  too,  though  in  sore  distress,  is  resolrad  to  put  a  stalling 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Miff,  and  aee  the  ceremony  which  has  a  cruel 
&scination  for  her,  from  some  louely  comer.  The  quarters  of  the  Wooden 
Midshipman  are  ail  alive;  for  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  ankle-jnoks  and  with 
a  huge  shirt-coLlsr,  is  seated  at  his  breakfast,  listening  to  Rob  the  Grinder 
aa  1^  reads  the  marriage  service  to  him  beforehand,  under  orders,  to 
the  end  that  the  Captain  may  perfectly  understand  the  solemnity  he  is 
about  to  witness :  for  whidi  purpose,  the  Captain  gravely  lays  injunctions 
on  his  chaplain,  from  time  to  time,  to  "  put  about,"  or  to  "  overhaul  that 
'ere  article  agtiiu,"  or  to  stick  to  his  own  duty,  and  leave  the  .\meu  to 
him,  the  Captain :  one  of  which  he  repeats,  whenever  a  pause  is  made  by 
Bob  the  Qriniler,  with  soooroas  satisfaction. 

Besides  all  this,  and  much  more,  twenty  nursery  maids  in  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  street  alone,  have  promised  twenty  fa;nilies  of  little  women,  whose 
iostiuctive  interest  in  nuptials,  dates  from  their  cradles,  that  tbey  shall  go 
and  see  the  marriage.  Truely,  Mr.  Sownda  the  Eeadte  has  good  reason  to 
feel  himself  in  office,  as  he  suns  his  portly  figure  on  the  church  steps, 
waiting  for  the  marrin;^  hour.  Truly,  ^frs.  Miff  has  cause  to  ponnce  on 
,BU  nnhicky  dwarf  child,  with  a  giant  baby,  who  peeps  in  at  the  porcb, 
and  drive  her  forth  witU  indignation  ! 

.  Cousin  Feenjj  has  come  over  from  abroad,  expressly  to  attend  the  mar- 
riage. Cousin  Fecntx  was  a  man  about  town,  forty  years  ago ;  but  he  is 
still  so  juvenile  in  tigure  and  in  manner,  and  so  well  got  up,  that  stran- 
gers ore  amazed  when  they  discover  latent  wrinkles  in  his  lordship's  face, 
and  crows'  feet  in  his  eyes :  and  first  observe  him,  not  exactly  certain,  wheu 
he  walks  across  a  room,  of  going  quite  straight  to  where  he  wants  to  go. 
But  Cousin  Feeniz,  getting  up  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  or  bo,  is  qnite 
another  thingfrom  Cousin  Feenix  got  up  ;  and  very  dim,  indeed,  he  looks, 
.  while  being  shaved  at  Long's  Hotel,  in  Bond-street. 

Mr.  Bombey  leaves  liis  dressing-room,  amidst  a  general  whisking 
away  of  the  women  on  the  atoiri^ase,  who  disperse  in  all  directions,  with  a 
great  rustling  of  skirts,  except  Mrs.  Perch,  who,  being  (but  that  she  always 
is)  in  an  interesting  situation,  is  not  nimble,  and  is  obliged  to  iace  him, 
and  is  ready  to  sink  with  confusion  as  she  coriseys ;— 'may  Heaven  avert  all 
evil  consequences  from  the  house  of  Ptrch  1  Mr.  Dombey  walks  np  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  bide  his  time.  Gorgeous  are  Mr.  Dombey's  new 
blue  coat,  fawn-coloured  pantaloons,  and  Idac  waistco^;  imd  a  whisper 
goes  about  the  house,  that  Mr.  Dombey's  hair  is  curled. 

A  double  knock  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Major,  who  is  gorgeous 
too,  and  wears  a  whole  geranium  in  his  button-hole,  and  has  his  hair 
oorled  tight  and  cri^,  as  well  the  Native  knows. 

"Dombey I"  says  the  Mqjor,  putting  out  both  hands,  "How  are 
you?" 
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"  Major,"  UtjB  Mi.  Dombey,  "  how  are  Tou  I " 

"By  Jove,  Sir,"  says  the  Mqjor,  "Joey  B.  is  in  Buch  case  this 
morning.  Sir," — and  here  he  hits  hiiaself  bard  apoa  the  breast — "  in  such 
case  this  moming,  Sir,  that,  damme,  Dombey,  he  has  half  a  mind  to  make 
a  double  marriage  of  it.  Sir,  and  take  the  mother." 

Mr.  Dombey  smilea;  but  biintly,  even  for  him  ;  for  Ur.  Dombey  feels 
that  he  is  going  to  be  related  to  the  mother,  and  that,  under  those  circum- 
etances,  she  is  not  to  be  jolced  about. 

"  Dombey ; "  says  the  Major,  seeing  this,  "  I  give  yon  joy.  I  congra- 
tulate you,  Dombey.  By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  "  you  are  more 
.to  be  envied,  this  day,  than  any  man  in  England  1 " 

Here  again,  Mr.  Dombey'a  assent  is  quuified;  because  he  is  going  to 
confer  a  great  distinction  on  a  iady ;  and,  no  doubt,  she  is  to  be  envied  most. 

"  As  to  Edith  (rranger.  Sir,"  pursues  the  Mqor,  "  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  all  Europe  but  might — and  would.  Sir,  you  will  allow  Bantock 
to  add — and  would — give  her  ears,  and  hei  ear-rings,  too,  to  be  in  Edith 
Granger's  place." 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  say  so.  Major,"  sa^s  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Dombey, '  returns  the  M^jor,  "  you  kaow  it.  Let  us  have  no  false 
delicacy.  You  know  it.  Do  you  know  it,  oi  do  you  not,  Dombey  P" 
says  the  Msjor,  almost  in  a  passion. 

"  Oh,  really,  Major — " 

"  Damme,  Sir,"  retorts  the  Mqor,  "  do  yoa  know  that  fact,  or  do  you 
notF  Dombey  1  Is  old  Joe  your  friend  f  Are  we  on  that  footing  of 
unreserved  intimacy,  Dombey,  that  may  justih^  a  man — a  blunt  old 
Joeeph  B.,  Sir — in  speaking  out,  or  am  I  to  take  open  order,  Domb^, 
and  to  keep  my  distance,  and  to  stand  on  forms  ?  " 

"  My  dear  M^or  Bagstock,"  says  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  gratified  sir, 
"you  are  quite  warm." 

"By  Qm,  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  "I  am  warm.  Joseph  B.  does  not 
deny  it,  Dombey.  He  is  warm.  This  is  an  occasion.  Sir,  that  calls  forth 
all  ue  honest  sympathies  remaining  in  an  old,  jofemal,  bt^tered.  used-np, 
invalided,  J.  B.  carcase.  And  I  tell  you  what,  Dombey — at  such  a  time 
a  man  must  blurt  out  what  he  feels,  or  put  a  moEzIe  on ;  and  Joseph 
Bagstock  tells  you  to  your  face,  Dombey,  as  he  tells  his  dub  behind  your 
back,  that  he  never  inll  be  muzzled  when  Paul  Domb^  is  in  question. 
Now,  damme.  Sir,"  concludes  the  M^or,  with  great  firnmeas,  "  what  do 
you  make  of  that  P " 

"  Mqor,"  says  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  am  really  obliged  to 
you.     I  had  no  idea  of  checking  your  too  partial  friendship." 

"Not  too  partial.  Sir  ! "  exclaims  the  choleric  Major.  "Dombey,  I 
deny  it  1 " 

"  Your  friendship  I  wilt  say  then,"  pursues  Mr.  Dombey,  "on  any 
account.  Nor  can  I  fo^t,  Mqjor,  on  snch  an  occasion  as  the  present, 
how  mudi  I  am  indebted  to  it." 

"  Dombey,"  says  the  Major,  with  appropriate  action,  "  that  is  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Bagstock  :  of  plain  old  Joey  B.,  Sir,  if  you  like  that  better  1 
That  is  the  huid,  of  which  His  Boyal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
did  me  the  honour  to  observe,  Sir,  to  his  Boyal  Highness  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Josh. :  a  rough  end  tough,  and  possibly 
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an  np-to-Buuff,  old  vagabond.  Dombey,  may  the  present  moment  be  the 
least  unhappy  of  our  mes.    God  bless  you  I  " 

Now,  enters  Mr.  Corker,  goi^ons  likeffise,  and  smiling  like  a  wedding- 
gnest  indeed.  He  can  scarcely  let  Mr.  Dombey's  hand  go,  he  is  so  con- 
gratnlatory ;  and  he  shakea  the  Uajor's  hand  so  heartily  at  the  same  time, 
that  hia  voice  shakes  too,  in  accord  with  his  arms,  as  it  oomes  sliding  &om 
between  his  teeth, 

"  The  very  day  is  auspicious,"  says  'Hi.  Carker,  "  The  brightest  and 
most  genial  weaUier  I     I  hope  I  am  not  a  moment  late  P  " 

"Punctual  to  your  time.  Sir,"  says  the  Major. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  I  am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Carker.  "  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  a  few  seconds  alter  the  appointed  time,  for  I  was  delayed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  wagons ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  riding  round  to  Brook- 
street  " — this  to  Mr.  Dombey — "  to  leave  a  few  poor  raritiea  of  flowers 
for  Mrs.  Dombey.  A  roan  in  my  position,  and  so  distinguished  as  to  be 
invited  here,  is  proud  to  offer  some  homage  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
vassalage ;  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Dombey  is  overwhelmed  with  what 
la  costly  and  magnificent;"  with  a  strange  glance  at  his  patron;  "I 
hope  the  very  poverty  of  my  offering,  may  find  favour  for  it." 

"Urs.  Dombey,  that  is  to  be,"  returns  Mr.  Dombey,  condescendingly, 
"  will  be  very  sensible  of  your  attention,  Carker,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  if  she  is  to  be  JAis.  Domb^  this  momiag.  Sir,"  si^  the  Major, 
putting  down  his  coffee'Cap,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  "  it'a  high  time 
we  were  off  1 " 

Forth,  in  abaroncbe,  ride  Mr.  Dombey,  Major  Bagstock,  and  Mr. Carker, 
to  the  church.  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle  has  long  risen  from  the  steps,  and  is 
in  waiting  with  his  cocked  hat  in  his  hand.  Mrs.  Miff  curtseys  and  proposes 
chairs  in  the  vestry.  Mr.  Dombey  prefers  remsining  in  the  church.  As  he 
looks  np  at  the  organ,  Miss  Tox  in  the  gallery,  shrinks  behind  the  fat 
leg  of  a  cherubim  on  a  monument,  with  cheeks  like  a  young  Wind.  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  on  the  contrary,  stands  up  and  waves  his  hook,  in  token 
of  welcome  and  encouragement.  Mr.  Toots  informs  the  Chicken,  behind 
his  hand,  that  the  middle  gentleman,  he  in  the  &wn-coloared  pantaloons, 
is  the  father  of  his  love.  The  Chicken  hoarsely  whispers  Mr.  Toots 
that  he 's  as  stiff  a  cove  as  ever  he  see,  but  that  it  is  withm  the  reaonicea 
of  Sdenoe  to  double  him  up,  with  one  blow  in  the  waistcoat, 

Mr.  Sownds  and  Mrs.  Miff  are  eyeing  Mr.  Dombey  irom  a  little 
distance,  when  the  noise  of  approRching  wheels  is  heard,  and  Mr.  Sownds 
goes  out.  Mrs.  Miff,  meeting  Mr.  Dombey's  eye  as  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  presumptuous  maniac  up-stairs,  who  salutes  him  with  so  much 
urbanity,  drops  a  curtsey,  and  informs  him  that  she  believes  his  "  good 
lady"  IS  come.  Then,  there  is  a  crowding  and  a  whispering  at  the  door, 
and  the  good  lady  enters,  with  a  hanghty  step. 

There  is  no  sign  upon  her  face,  of  last  night's  suffering ;  there  is  so 
trace  in  her  manner,  of  the  woman  on  the  bended  Iniees,  reposing  her 
wild  head,  in  beautifiil  abandonment,  upon  the  pillow  of  the  sleeping  girL 
That  girl,  all  gentle  and  lovely,  is  at  her  side — a  striking  contrast  to  her 
own  disdainful  and  defiant  figure,  standing  there,  composed,  erect,  in- 
scrutable of  will,  resplendent  and  majestic  in  the  zenith  of  its  charms, 
yet  besting  down,  and  treading  on,  the  admiration  that  it  challenges. 
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There  is  a  pause  while  Mr.  Sowiids  the  Beadle  glides  into  the  Teafiy  ibr 
tlie  clergyraan  and  clerk.  At  tbis  juDoture,  Mrs.  Skewtoa  speaks  to  Mr. 
Dombey :  more  distinctly  and  nnphatioally  than  faer  custom  is,  ond 
moring,  at  the  same  time,  dose  to  Edith. 

"  Sly  dear  Dombey,"  says  the  good  Itfama,  "  I  fear  I  must  relinquish 
-darling  Florence  after  all,  and  suffer  her  to  go  home,  as  she  herself  pro- 
posed. After  my  loss  of  to-day,  my  dear  Dombey,  I  feel  I  shall  not  have 
apirita,  even 'for  faer  society." 

"  Had  she  not  batter  stay  with  you  P  "  returns  the  Bridegroom. 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear  Dombey.  No,  I  think  not.  I  shall  be  better 
alone.  Bendos,  my  dearest  Edith  nill  be  her  natural  and  constant  guar' 
dian  whan  you  return,  and  I  had  better  not  encroach  upon  her  tnut, 
peib^s.     Bhe  might  be  jealous.    Eh,  dear  Edith  P " 

The  affectionate  Mama  presses  her  daughter's  arm,  as  she  seya  this ; 
perhaps  entreating  her  attention  earnestly. 

"  To  be  serious,  my  dear  Dombey,"  she  resumes,  "  I  will  rebnquiah 
our  dear  child,  and  not  inQict  my  gloom  upon  her.  We  have  settled  that, 
just  now.  She  fully  underataads,  dear  Dombey.  Edith,  my  dear, — she 
fully  understtmds." 

Again,  the  good  mother  presses  her  daughter's  arm.  Mr.  Dombey  offers 
no  additional  ranonstrance;  for  the  clergyman  ud  clerkappeari  and  Mrs. 
MifF,  and  Mr,  Sownds  the  Beadle,  group  the  parly  in  their  proper  {^ces 
at  the  altar  rails. 

"  '  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?  ' " 

Couun  Feenix  does  that.  He  has  come  fl;om  Baden-Baden  on  pur- 
pose. "  Confound  it,"  Cousin  Fesnbc  says — good-natm'ed  creature.  Cousin 
Feenix — "  when  we  do  get  a  rich  city  fellow  into  the  family,  let  na  show 
him  some  attention;  let  us  do  something  for  him." 

"  /  give  tliis  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man,"  saith  Cousin  Feenix 
-therefore.  Cousin  Fcenii,  meaning  to  go  in  a  straight  liae,  but  turning  off 
sideways  by  reason  of  his  wilful  legs,  gives  the  wrong  woman  to  be  mar- 
ried to  tliis  man,  at  fir8t~-to  wit,  a  bridesmaid  of  some  condition,  distantly 
connected  with  the  family,  and  ten  years  Mrs.  Skewton's  junior~-but  Mrs. 
Miff,  interposing  her  mortified  bonnet,  dexterously  turns  him  back,  and 
runs  him,  as  on  castors,  full  at  the  "  good  lady  : "  whom  Couain  Feenix 
giveth  to  be  married  to  this  man  accordingly. 

And  will  they  in  the  sight  of  heaven —  ? 

Aye,  that  they  will :  Mr.  Dombey  says  he  will.  And  what  says  Edith  P 
^will. 

80,  from  that  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  ridier  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  do  them  part, 
they  plight  their  troth  to  one  another,  and  arc  married. 

In  a  firm,  free  hand,  the  Bride  subscribes  her  name  in  the  register,  when 
they  adjonm  to  the  vestry.  "There  an't  a  many  ladies  oomea  here,"  Mrs. 
Miff  says  with  a  cnrtaay — to  look  at  Airs.  Miff,  at  such  a  season,  ia  to  make 
her  mortified  bonnet  go  down  with  a  dip — "  writes  their  names  like  this 
good  lady  I  "  Mr.  Soivnds  the  Beadle  thinks  it  is  a  truly  spanking  sig- 
nature, and  worthy  of  the  vrriter — this,  however,  between  bimae^  and 


Roieooe  signs  loo,  but  unapplauded,  for  her  hand  shakes.     All  tfae 
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psr^  sign ;  Coaam  ^eenix  last ;  who  pnts  his  noble  oBine  into  a.  wrong 
place,  and  mrols  hinuelf  as  hsTing  been  born,  that  morning. 

The  ii^oT  now  salntea  the  Bride  right  gallnntly,  «ik1  oaniee  ont  tliat 
{inuich  of  military  tactics  in  reference  to  ait  tlie  ladiea :  notwithstanding 
ISn.  "Skewtan's  being  extremely  hard  to  kiaa,  and  squeaking  abrilly  in  the 
jocred  edifice.  The  emmple  is  followed  by  Cousin  Feenix,  and  oTen  by 
Mr.  DombOT.  Lastly,  Mr.  Carker,  with  his  white  teeth  glistening, 
approttclwa  Edith,  more  as  if  he  meuit  to  bite  her,  than  to  taste  the  swe^ 
that  linger  on  her  lips. 

There  is  a  glow  apon  her  proad  Y^beek,  and  a  ilathing  in  her  eyes,  that 
may  be  meant  to  stay  him ;  bnt  it  does  not,  for  he  salutes  her  as  the  rest 
have  done,  and  wishes  her  all  happiness. 

"  if  wishes,"  says  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  are  not  tupo^uoos,  applied  to 
■each  a  anion." 

"  I  thank  you  Sir,"  she  answers,  with  a  curled  lip,  and  a  heaving 
teaom. 

Bot,  does  Edith  fe«l  still,  as  on  the  night  when  she  knew  that  iSi. 
Dombe;  wonid  return  to  offer  his  aUiaace,  that  Carker  knows  her 
thoTODgfaly,  and  reads  her  right,  and  that  she  is  more  degraded  by  hia 
knowledge  of  her,  than  by  aught  else  ?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  hfr 
iiaoghtiness  shrinks  beneath  Ms  smile,  like  snow  within  the  hand  tliat 
grasps  it  fim^,  and  that  her  imperious  glance  droops  in  meeting  his,  and 
seeks  tfaegnnuidP  , 

"  I  am  proud  to  see,"  says  Mr.  Carker,  with  n  servile  stooping  of  his 
neck,  which  the  revelations  making  hy  his  eyes  and  teeth  proclaim  to  be  a 
ik,  "  I  am  proud  to  see  that  my  humble  offering  is  graced  by  Mrs. 
J)ombey's  hand,  and  permitted  to  hold  so  favoured  a  place,  in  so  joyful  an 


-  Though  she  bends  her  head,  in  answer,  there  is  something  in  the 
momentary  action  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  would  crush  the  flowers  it  hc^ds, 
«nd  fling  them,  with  contempt,  npon  the  ground.  But,  she  puta  the 
hand  through  the  arm  of  her  new  husband,  who  baa  been  standing 
near,  conversing  with  the  Ikfajor,  and  is  proud  again,  and  motionless,  and 
wlent. 

The  carriages  are  once  more  at  the  church  door.  Mr.  Dombey,  with 
his  bride  npon  his  arm,  ccmducts  her  through  the  twenty  families  of  little 
iromen  who  are  on  the  steps,  and  every  one  of  Whom  remembers  the 
fashion  and  the  colour  of  her  every  article  of  dress  from  that  moment,  ukd 
reproduces  it  on  her  doll,  who  is  for  ever  being  married.  Cleopatra  and 
Cousin  Feenix  enter  the  same  carriage.  The  H^jor  hands  into  a  second 
carriage,  Florence,  and  the  bridesmaid  who  so  narrowly  escaped  being 
given  sway  by  mistake,  and  then  enters  it  himself,  and  is  followed  by  Mr. 
jCarker.  Horses  prance  and  caper;  coachmen  and  footmen  shme  in 
fluttering  favours,  flowers,  and  new-made  liveries.  Away  they  dash  and 
rattle  through  the  streets ;  and  as  they  pass  along,  a  thousand  heads 
ire  tnmad  to  look  at  them,  and  a  Uionsand  sober  moralists  revenge 
themsdves  far  not  being  married  too,  that  morning,  by  reflecting  that  these 
people  lit^  think  tnicb  h^ipinesa  can't  last. 

Miss  Tox  emei^es  from  behind  the  cherubim's  1^,  when  all  is  quiet, 
a>d  acmes  sh>w^  down,  from  tlie  gi^eiy.    Uiss  Tox's  eyes  ore  red,  and 
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her  podtet-hRndlUTcUef  is  damp.  She  ia  wounded,  but  not  exupented, 
and  she  hopes  they  may  be  happy.  She  quite  admits  to  herself  the  beauty 
of  the  bride,  and  her  own  comparatively  feeble  and  faded  attractions ;  but 
the  stately  image  of  Mr.  Dombey  in  his  lilac  wBistooat,  and  his  fawn- 
coloured  pantaloons,  is  present  to  her  mind,  and  Misa  Tox  weeps  afresh, 
behind  hei  veil,  on  her  way  home  to  Princess's  Place.  Captain  Guttl^ 
having  joined  in  all  the  amens  and  responses,  with  a  devout  growl,  feels 
much  improved  by  his  religious  exercises;  and  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind 
pervades  the  body  of  the  church,  glazed  hat  in  hand,  and  reads  the  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  little  Paul.  The  gallant  Mr,  Toots,  attended  by  the 
faithful  Chicken,  leaves  the  building  in  torments  of  love.  The  Chicken  is 
as  yet  unable  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  winning  Florence,  but  his  first 
idea  has  gained  possession  of  him,  and  he  thinks  the  doubling  up  of  Mr. 
Dombey  would  t>e  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Dtmibey's  ser- 
vants come  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  prepare  to  rush  to  Brook  Street, 
when  they  are  delayed  by  symptoms  <rf  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Perch,  who  entreats  a  glass  of  water,  and  becomes  alarming;  Mrs.  Peich 
gets  better  soon,  however,  and  is  borne  away ;  and  Mrs.  Miff,  and  Mr. 
Sownds  the  Beadle,  sit  upon  the  steps  to  count  what  they  have  gained  bj 
the  affair,  and  talk  it  over,  while  the  sexton  tolls  a  fhneraL 

Now,  the  carriages  arrive  at  the  Bride's  residence,  and  the  players  oo 
the  bells  begin  to  jingle,  and  the  band  rtrikes  i^>,  and  Mr.  PUnch,  that 
model  of  connubial  bliss,  salutes  his  wife.  Now,  the  people  ran,  and 
push,  and  press  round  in  a  gaping  throng,  while  Mr.  Uaahtij,  leading 
Mrs.  Dombey  by  the  hand,  advances  solemnly  into  the  Feenix  Halla. 
Now,  the  rest  of  the  wedding  party  alight,  and  enter  after  them.  And 
why  does  Mr.  Carker,  passing  through  the  people  to  the  hall-door, 
think  of  the  old  woman  who  called  to  him  in  the  grove  that  morning  F 
Or  why  does  Florence,  as  she  passes,  think,  with  a  tremble,  of  her  child- 
hood, when  she  was  lost,  and  of  the  visBge  of  good  Mrs.  Brown  ? 

Now,  there  are  more  congratulations  on  this  happiest  of  days,  and  more 
company,  though  not  much  ;  and  now  they  leave  the  drawing-room,  and 
range  themselves  at  table  in  the  dark-brown  dining-room,  which  no  con- 
fectioner can  brighten  up,  let  him  garnish  the  sxhausted  negroes  with  as 
mwy  flowers  and  love-knots  as  he  will. 

The  pastry-cook  has  done  his  duty,  like  a  man  though,  and  a  rich  break- 
fast is  set  forth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chick  have  joined  the  party,  among 
others.  Mrs.  Chick  admires  that  Edith  should  be,  by  nature,  such  a  perfect 
Dombey  ;  and  is  affable  and  confidential  to  Mrs.  Skewton,  whose  mind  is 
relieved  of  a  great  load,  and  who  takes  her  share  of  the  champagne,  The 
very  tall  young  man  who  suffered  from  exdtement  early,  ia  better,  Imt 
a  vague  sentiment  of  repentance  has  seized  upon  him,  and  he  hates 
the  other  very  tall  young  man,  and  wrests  dishes  from  him  by  violence, 
and  takes  a  grim  delight  in  disobliging  the  company.  The  company  are 
cool  and  calm,  and  do  not  outrage  the  black  hatdmients  of  pictures  look- 
ing down  upon  them,  by  any  excess  of  mirth.  Cousin  Feeuix  and  the 
Major  are  the  gayest  there;  but  Mr.  Carker  has  a  smile  for  the  whole 
table.  He  has  an  especial  smile  for  the  Bride,  who  very,  very,  seldom 
meets  it. 

Cousin   Feenix  riaea,  when  the  company  have  break&sted,  and  the 
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Bervnnts  have  left  tlie  room ;  and  wonderfully  young  he  looks,  with  hia 
white  wristbands  almost  covering  his  hands  (otherwiae  nther  bony)  and 
the  bloom  of  the  champagne  in  his  cheeks. 

"  Upon  my  hononr,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  although  it  'a  an  unusual 
sort  of  thing  in  a  private  gentleman's  house,  I  must  b^  leave  to  call 
upon  you  to  drink  what  is  usually  called  a — in  fact  a  toast." 

The  Major  very  hoarsely  indicates  his  approval.  Mr.  Carker,  bending 
bis  head  forward  orer  the  table  iu  the  direction  of  Cousin  Feenix,  smiles 
and  nods  a  great  many  times. 

"  A — in  fact  it  'b  not  a — "  Cousin  Peenix  beginning  again,  thus,  comes 
to  a  dead  etop. 

"  Hear,  hear  I  "  says  the  Major,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

Mr,  Corker  softly  claps  his  hands,  and  bending  forward  over  the  table 
again,  smiles  and  nods  a  great  many  more  times  than  before,  as  if  he  were 
particularly  struck  by  this  last  observation,  and  desired  personaliy  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  good  it  has  done  him. 

"  It  is,"  says  Coosin  Feenix,  "  an  occasion,  in  fact,  when  the  general 
usages  of  life  may  be  a  little  departed  &om,  without  impropriety ;  and 
although  I  never  was  an  orator  in  my  life,  and  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  the  hononr  of  seconding  the  adflress,  was — in  Act, 
was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  with  the  consciousness  of  failure — " 
'  The  Mqor  aad  Mr.  Carker  are  so  much  delighted  by  this  fragment  of 
personal  history,  that  Cousin  Feenix  laughs,  and  addressing  them,  indivi- 
dually,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  And  in  point  of  &ct,  when  I  was  devilish  ill — still,  you  know,  I  feel 
that  a  duty  devolves  upon  me.  And  whena  duty^evolvesuponanEngliah- 
man,  he  is  bound  to  get  oat  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  b^t  way  he  can. 
Well !  oar  family  has  had  the  gratification,  to-day,  of  connecting  itself,  in 
the  person  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative,  whom  I  now  see — in 
point  of  fact,  present — " 

Here  there  is  general  applause, 
'  "  Present,"  repeats  Cousin  Feenix,  feeling  that  it  Is  a  neat  point  which 
will  bear  repetition, — "  with  one  who— that  is  to  say,  with  a  man,  at  whom 
the  Bn^er  of  scorn  can  never — in  fact,  with  my  honourable  friend  Dombey, 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so." 

Cousin  Feenix  bows  to  Mr.  Dombey ;  Mr.  Dombey  solemnly  returns 
the  bow  J  everybody  is  more  or  less  gratified  and  sfTected  by  this  extra- 
ordinary, and  perhaps  unprecedented,  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

"  I  have  not,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  enjoyed  those  opportunities  which 
I  could  have  desired,  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  my  friend  Dombey, 
and  studying  those  qualities  which  do  equal  honour  t«  his  head,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  his  heart ;  for  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  my  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  allude  to  the  I^ords,  and  when  the  order  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings was  perhaps  better  observed  than  it  is  now — to  be  in — ^in  point  of 
fact,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  cherishing  his  joke,  with  great  slyness,  and 
finally  bringing  it  out  with  a  jerk,  " '  in  another  place  I '  " 

The  Major  falls  into  convulBions,  and  is  recovered  with  difhculty. 

"  But  I  know  sufficient  of  my  friend  Dombey,"  resumes  Cousin  Feenix 
in  a  graver  tone,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
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"  to  latam  Hatk  he  ie,  in  point  of  ftot,  wbot  insjr  be  -eiBphrtaaUy  calkd  a — 
a  mecduat— 4  Britiib  marahui^— a»d  a^— «sd  a  ouBt  Aitd  altbou^  J 
have  lieen  Tesident  abroad,  for  bou*  y«u»  (it  would  give  ma  ^at  pleuoiQ 
toitonTenyfneiidBonibej.and  everybody. hBTe.atB«iea'*BadeB,  and  to 
hare  an  opportimitj  ot  imknag  'em  tawvii  ta  thn  Grasd  Dnke),  stQI-I 
Ttaow  cnoDgb,  I  Satter  myself,  of  nty>l8T«ly  aitd  aceoaipliibed  reU^ve,  to 
know  tbut  ska  poMBsaea  every  requiGite  to  make  *  oun  bippyi  sad  that 
ber  maniage  with  my  friend  Dojubey  U  wta  of  inclinMHiH  bba  afegtioa  ob 
botb  sides." 

Uanjr  BisiLee-and  nodi  from  Uri  CarW. 

"  Therefore,"  saya  Cousin  Feenii,  "  I  congratulate  tbe  faaaly  of  whicb. 
I  am  a  member,  on  the  aequiaitioB.of  to j. friend  l>oadwy;'  I  con^atnlste 
^-&ia]dI><niibef.oB  bn  uutm  witb  my  lovoly  aad  aoM^tliabfid.relatn-e 
who  potauaais  erery  requieite  tomakeamanhafpy;  a&dl'tidce  tbeJiberty 
of  caUingoByonall,  iapaint:of  faet,  to  congratulate  botb  my  frKnui  Bom- 
bey  and  my  iovcly  and  accompUsbed  rdative,  oil  the  preaaat.  oroeaioD." 

The  speech  of  Cousin  Peenix  ia-rooured  with  greet  ^ifilatLse,  and  Mr. 
Bonboy  retanw  thanks  on  behalf  of  hunielf  and.  Has,  DDDibey.  J.  fi. 
shortly  afterwacda  pn^Maea  ILra,,  Skewton.  Tb«  bmak&tt'  laoguiabea 
niiBn.that  is  dwe,  th»  fiohitect  batcbnunU  are-  avffiigi!d,.and  £di^  rises 
to  assume  bei  tcarcdling  dreN.. 

AU  the  sarranta,  in  the  raeautiina,  have  beeix  fareakJaatiB^  bebw. 
Cbanpa^ve  haa  gromi  too  common  among  them  to  be  mantioned,  ^i 
roast  fowls,  raised  piea,  and  lobster  salad,  have  beepme  mw«  dniga. 
ThSTeiy'tal)  young  dub  bea  recovered  bia  epiiita,  and  ngsia  alludeato 
the  eubeDUB.  Uta  oomrade's  &f&  b^in*  to  emulate  Ina  own,  md  be, 
too,,  etarea  at  objecia,.  without,  taking  ci^niKBiioe  thereof.  There  ia  a 
|;onstid:redBeB8'iB  tbe  faeee  of  tbe  Udteii  in  the  faee  cj  fibre.  Fereh  par- 
tnulatiy,  ^iho  ii  joyouj  andbeanuag,  uid  lifted  so  tar  above' the  oaree  of- 
life,  that  if  she  were  asked  just  now,  to  direct  a  way&iei- to  Bail's  Foad, 
where  her  own  cares  lodge,  sbe  would  bare  eome  di&nilCf  ifi  reooUing 
the  way.  Mr.  Towlinaon  bm  pn^osed  the  hif^y  pur;-  to  which  the 
aitrec>bead«d  b«tto  lias  leaponded  neatly,  aod  withem^ios  (  fcr  he  half 
begjna  to  think  be  m  an  old  retuner  of  the  fastily.  and  that  hs  is  bound 
to  be  affected  by  these  cbangea.  The  whole  party,  wti  eepeclaily  tbe 
ladies,  aro  very  frolieeome.  Mr.  Dombey'»  cook,  who  genorallj  takes  the 
lead  in  aociety,  baa  said,  it  ia  imposeibla  to  settle  down. after  thu,  and  why 
not  go,  in  a  party,  to  the  play  P  KTW)'body(Mn.FaKhiBt^itded)  has  agreed 
to  this  1  even  the  Native,  who  is  tigenab  in  hia  dnnk,  a«d  who  alarms  l^e 
ladiee  (MrB..Peri^  partieularly)  1^  the  rolling  of  bit  eyea.  One  of  the 
very  tall  young  men  has  even  pn^poscd  abaJl  aft»t  th»  pliQr,  aad  it  pre- 
sent! itadf  to  no  one  (Mrs.  Ferob  ionlttdad)  in  the  ligjit  ot  an  impaaiibility. 
Worda  havo  ariaen  between  the  houaemaid  and  Mr.  Towlioaon ;  she,  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  saw,  asserting  marnagea  to  be  made  in  Ueavea :  he, 
affecting  to  tnce  the  mutufaetuie  elaewbere-,  be,  xippoaiBg:  UttKt  she  saya 
so,  beomue  she  thinks  of  being  married  hei'  own  self :  ab^  aaying.  Lord 
forbid,  at  any  rate,  that  sbs  should  ever  marry  km.  To  oalin  these  fiying 
tanuts,  the  silver-headed  butler  rises  to  pri^tose  the  health  of  Mr.  TowUn- 
Bon,  whom  to  know  is  to  cste«Bi,  and  to  esteem  is  to  wish  well  settled  in 
life  with  the  olyect  of  his  choice,  wherever  (here  the  silver-headed  hutler 
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eyea  the  kotuenuud)  slie  mi^  be.  Mr.  Toirtin>ou  retunui  thaaia  uc  & 
speech  replete  with  feeing,  of  whioh  the  peroratioa  turns  on  iamgomn, 
ngfaUng  whom,  he  ssye  they  may  fiad  favour,  sometinica,  with  wcdc-and 
inomutant  mtellects  that  can  be  led  away^  by  hair,  but  all  be  bcqias,  ia, 
he  may  nerer  hear  of  no  foreigner  never  boning;  nothing  out  of  no 
traTellutg  chariot.  He  eye  of  Mr.  Towlinaon  i»  bo  sBTere  and  so  ei- 
pressiTe  here,  that  the  honeemaid  is  tumijifc  hyaterical,  when  she  and  all 
the  rest,  roosed  by  the  inlelligeuce  that  the  Bride  is  going  away,  huny  op 
stair*  to  witneei  her  depaitiue. 

The  chariot  is  at  the  door ;  the  Bride  is  descanding  to  the  hall,  where 
Ab.  Dombey  waits  for  her.  Florence  ia  ready  on  the  staircaea  to  depart 
too;  and  Hise  Nipper,  who  has  hrid  a  nuddie  state  between  the  parkHir 
and  the  Utohea,  ia  prepared  to  aeooiapaBy  her.  Aa  Edith  appears, 
Fkmatoe  haBt«ne  towards  her,  to  Ind  her  farewall. 

Is  Edith  cold,  that  she  should  tremble  I  Is  there  anything  nagaatnrsl 
or  unwholemine  in  the  touch  of  Florenoe,  that  the  beautiful  form  rsoedeft 
and  ctntraots,  ns  if  it  could  net  bear  it !  Is  there  so  much  bnrry  in 
this  going  away,  that  Edith,  with  a  ware  of  her  hand,  sweefw-  on,  and 
ia  gonel 

Mrs.  Skewton,  overpowered  by  her  feeling*  aa  a  mother,  sinks  on  hw 
sofa  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude,  when  the  clatter  of  the  diariot  wheels  is 
lost,  and  sheds  several  tears.  The  Major,  coming  with  the  rest  of  the 
Go^umy  from  table,  endeavours  to  comfort  her;  but  she  will  not  be 
eomforted  on  any  term*,  and  so  the  Major  takes  bis  leave.  Cousin  ?eeniz 
takes  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Carkertakea  his  leave.  The  guests  all  go  away. 
Cleopatra,  left  alone,  feels  a  little  giddy  from  her  strong  tuition,  and 
ftlla  asleep. 

Giddiness  prevails  below  stairs  too.  The  very  tall  young  man  whose 
excitement  came  on  so  soon,  appears  to  have  his  head  glued  to  the  table 
in  the  pantry,  and  cannot  be  detached  irom  it.  A  violent  revulsion  haa 
taken  place  in  the  spii'its  of  Jlrs.  Perch,  who  is  low  on  account  of  Mr, 
Pendi,  and  tells  cook  that  she  fears  he  is  not  so  much  attached  to  his 
home,  as  he  used  to  be,  when  they  were  only  nine  in  family.  Mr.  Towlin- 
son  has  a  singing  in  his  ear*  and  s  large  wheel  going  round  and  round 
inside  his  heed.  The  housemaid  wishes  it  wasn't  widted  to  wish  that  one 
was  dead. 

There  is  a  general  delusion  likewise,  in  these  bwer  regieos,  on  Uie  subject 
of  time;  everybody  oonceiving  that  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  earlkst,  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  whereas  it  is  not  yet  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  shadowy 
idea  erf  wickedness  c(»nmitted,  haunts  every  individual  in  the  party,  and 
each  one  secretly  thinks  the  other  a  companion  in  guilt,  whom  it  would  bo 
agreeable  to  avoid.  No  man  or  woman  has  the  hardihood  to  hint  at  the 
projected  visit  to  the  play.  Any  one  reviving  the  notion  of  the  ball,  would 
be  scouted  as  a  malignant  idiot. 

Mrs.  Skewton  sleeps  up~staira,  two  hours  afterwards,  and  naps  are  not 
yet  over  in  the  kitchen.  The  hatchments  iu  the  diiung-room  look  down  on 
crumbs,  dirty  plates,  spUbnga  of  wine,  half-thawed  ice,  stale  discoloured 
heel-taps,  scraps  of  lobster,  dramsticks  of  fowls,  and  pensive  jellies, 
gradually  resolving  themselves  iuto  a  lukewarm  gummy  soup.  The 
marriage  is,  by  this  time,  almost  aa  denuded  of  it*  show  and  garnish  as  the 
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breakfast.  Kr.  Dombe^'a  Krvants  moralise  so  much  about  it,  and  ais  so 
repentant  over  their  early  tea,  at  home,  that  by  eight  o'clodc  or  so,  they 
settle  down  into  confirmed  seriousness ;  and  Mr.  Perch,  arriving  at  that 
time  from  the  city,  fresh  and  jocular,  with  a  white  naistooat  and  a  comic 
song,  ready  to  spend  the  evening,  and  prepared  for  any  amount  of  disn- 
pation,  is  amazed  to  find  himself  coldly  received,  and  Mrs.  Perch  but 
poorly,  and  to  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  esooitiog  that  lady  home  by  the 


Night  doses  in.  Florence,  having  rambled  through  the  handsome  house, 
from  room  to  room,  seeks  her  own  chamber,  where  the  care  of  Edith  has 
auiTounded  her  with  luxuries  and  comforts ;  and  divesting  herself  of  her 
handsome  dress,  puts  on  her  old  simple  mourning  for  dear  Paul,  and  sits 
down  t«  read,  with  Di<^neB  winking  and  bhnking  on  the  ground  beside 
her.  But  Florence  cannot  read  to-night.  The  hooae  seems  strange  and 
new,  and  there  are  loud  echoes  in  it.  There  is  a  shadow  on  her  heart : 
she  knows  not  why  or  what :  but  it  is  heavy,  Florence  shata  her  book, 
and  gruff  Dit^nee,  who  takea  that  for  a  signal,  puts  his  paws  upon  her 
lap,  and  rubs  his  ears  against  her  caressing  hands.  But  Florence  cannot 
see  him  plainly,  in  a  little  time,  for  there  is  a  mist  betwcea  her  eyes 
and  him,  and  her  dead  brother  and  dead  mother  shine  in  it  hke  angels. 
Walter,  too,  poor  wandering  shipwrecked  boy,  oh,  where  is  he  1 

The  Mt^  don't  know ;  that 's  for  certain ;  and  don't  care.  The 
Major,  having  choked  and  slumbered,  all  the  afternoon,  has  taken  a  lat« 
dinner  at  his  club,  and  now  aits  over  his  pint  of  wine,  driving  a  modest 

Cog  man,  with  a  fresh-coloured  face,  at  the  next  table  (who  would  give  a 
dsome  sum  to  be  able  to  rise  and  go  away,  but  cannot  do  it)  to  the  verge 
of  madness,  by  anecdotes  of  Bagstock,  Sir,  at  Domb^'s  wedding,  and  Old 
Joe's  devilish  gentlemanly  friend.  Lord  Feeniz.  While  Cousin  Feenix, 
who  ought  to  be  at  Long's,  and  in  bed,  finds  himself,  instead,  at  a 
gaming-table,  where  his  wilM  1^  have  taken  him,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
despite. 

Night,  hke  a  giant,  fills  the  church,  from  pavement  to  roof,  and  holds 
dominion  through  the  silent  hours.  Pale  ciawn  again  comes  peeping 
through  the  windows  i  and,  giving  place  to  day,  sees  night  withdraw  into 
the  vaults,  and  folloira  it,  and  drives  it  out,  and  hides  among  the  dead. 
The  timid  mice  again  cower  close  together,  when  the  great  door  clashes, 
and  Tir.  Sownds  and  Mr*.  Miff,  trea^ng  the  circle  of  t^r  daily  lives,  un- 
broken as  a  marriage  ring,  come  in.  Again,  the  cocked  hat  and  the  mortified 
bonnet  stand  in  the  back  ground  at  the  marriage  hour ;  and  again  this 
man  taketh  this  woman,  and  this  woman  laketh  this  man,  on  the  solemn 
terms: 

"  To  have  and  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for  worn,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  iu  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  uatil 
death  do  them  part." 

The  very  words  that  Mr.  Carker  rides  into  tomi  repeating,  with  his 
mouth  stretched  to  the  utmost,  as  he  picks  his  dainty  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  WOODEN   MISSUlPUUi   GOES  TO  PIECES. 

Honest  C&ptaia  Cuttle,  u  the  weeks  flew  over  him  in  his  fortified 
iretreat,  b;  no  means  abated  itny  of  his  prudent  prorlsiona  sgsiixst  surprise, 
ibeoause  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  Captain  argued  that  bis 
present  security  was  too  profound  and  wonderful  to  endure  much  longer  i 
he  knew  that  when  the  wind  stood  in  a  fail  quarter,  the  weathercock  was 
seldom  nailed  there ;  and  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  determined 
And  dauntless  character  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  to  doubt  that  that  heroic 
woman  had  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  liia  discovery  and  c^ture. 
Trembling  beneath  the  weight  of  these  reasons.  Captain  Cuttle  lived  a  very 
close  and  retired  life ;  seldom  stimng  abroad  until  after  dark ;  venturing 
even  then  only  into  the  obscurest  streets ;  never  going  forth  at  fill  on 
Sundays ;  and  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  bis  retreat,  avoiding 
bonnets,  as  if  they  were  worn  by  raging  lions. 

The  Captain  never  dreamed  that  in  the  event  of  his  being  pounced  upon 
by  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  in  bia  walks,  it  would  be  pouible  to  offer  resistance. 
He  felt  that  it  could  not  be  done.  He  saw  himself,  in  his  mind's  eye,  put 
meeklv  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  carried  off  to  his  old  lodgings.  He  fore- 
saw tnat,  once  immured  there,  he  was  a  lost  man:  his  hat  gone;  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger  watchfiil  of  him  day  and  night ;  reproaches  heaped  upon  his 
bead,  bcjore  the  infant  family ;  himself  the  guilty  ol^ect  of  anspidon 
And  distrust :  an  ogre  in  the  children's  eyes,  and  in  thor  mother's  a  detected 
Iraitor. 

A  violent  perspiration,  and  a  lowness  of  spirits,  alwa;rs  came  over  the 
Captain  as  this  gloomy  picture  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  It 
generally  did  so  previous  to  his  stealing  out  of  doors  at  nigbt  for  air  and 
exercise.  Sensible  of  the  risk  he  ran,  the  Captain  took  leave  of  Bob,  at 
those  times,  with  the  solemnity  which  became  a  man  who  might  never 
return :  exhorting  him,  in  the  event  of  his  (the  Captain's)  being  lost  sight 
of,  for  a  time,  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  keep  the  brazen  instruments 
well  polished. 

But  not  to  throw  away  a  ebance ;  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  means,  in 
case  of  the  worst,  of  holding  communication  with  the  external  world ; 
C^itain  Cuttle  soon  conceived  the  lu^py  idea  of  teaching  Kob  the  Grinder 
some  secret  signal,  by  which  that  adherent  might  make  his  presence  and 
fidelity  known  to  his  commander,  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  After  much 
cogiti^on,  the  Captain  decided  in  favour  of  instructing  him  to  whistle  the 
marine  melody,  "  Oh  cheerily,  cheerily  1"  and  Bob  the  Grinder  attaining  a 
point  as  near  perfection  in  that  accomplishment  as  a  landsman  could  hope 
to  reach,  the  Captain  impressed  these  mysterious  instructions  on  his  mind : 

"  Now,  my  lad,  stana  bf  1  If  ever  I'm  took — " 

"Tool^  Captain  I"  interposed  Bob,  with  his  round  (^es  wide  open. 
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"  Ah  1 "  said  Captain  Cuttle  darkly,  "  if  erer  1  goes  away,  i 
come  baclc  to  supper,  and  don't  come  within  hail  again,  twenty-four  hoars 
arter  my  loBs,  go  yon  to  Brig  Place  and  whistle  that  'ere  tune  near  my  old 
moorings — not  as  if  you  was  a  meaning  of  it,  you  understand,  but  as  if 
you  'd  drifted  there,  promiscuons.  If  I  answer  in  that  tune,  yon  sheer  off, 
my  lad,  and  come  back  foor-and-twenty  hours  arterwards;  if  I  answer  in 
another  tune,  do  you  stand  off  and  on,  and  wait  till  I  throw  out  further 
signals.    Do  yon  undarstraid  than  ordera  now?" 

"What  am  I  to  stand  off  and  on  of,  Captain F  "  Inquired  Bob.  "The 
horw-road  ? " 

"  Here 's  a  smart  lad  for  yoa ! "  cried  the  Captain,  eyeing  Mm  stefnly, 
"  as  don't  know  liia  own  natiTe  alphabet  1  Go  away  a  bit  and  oome  back 
again  alternate — d'ye  understand  thatP  " 

"  Yes,  Captain,"  said  Boti. 

"  Very  good  my  lad,  then,"  said  the  Cmtain,  relenting.     "  Do  it !  " 

That  be  might  do  it  the  better.  Captain  Cuttle  sometimes  condetreended, 
of  an  evening  after  the  shop  was  shut,  to  rehearae  this  scene ;  retiring 
into  the  parlour  for  the  purpose,  as  into  the  lodgings  of  a  snppesititions 
Hec  Stinger,  and  carefully  obsening  the  behaviour  of  his  ally,  ftom  the 
hole  of  espial  be  bad  cut  in  the  wall.  Bob  the  Grinder  ditchai^ed  him- 
self of  his  duty  with  so  much  exactness  and  judgment,  when  thus  put  to 
the  proof,  that  the  Captain  presented  him,  at  divers  timeo,  with  seven  six- 
pences, in  token  of  sattsfaction ;  and  gradually  felt  stealing  over  his  spirit 
the  resignation  of  a  man  who  had  made  provision  for  the  worst,  and  taken 
enry  reasonable  precaution  against  an  unrelenting  fate. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  did  not  tempt  lU-ibrtune,  by  being  a  iriiit 
more  venturesome  than  before.  Though  he  considered  it  a  point  of  good 
breeding  in  himself,  as  a  general  friend  of  the  funOy,  to  attend  Sx. 
Dombej's  wedding  (of  whidi  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Peiidi),  and  to  Aow 
that  gentleman  a  pleasant  and  approving  countenance  iirom  the  gallery,  he 
had  repaired  to  the  church  in  a  hackney  cabriolet  with  both  windows  up  ; 
and  might  bore  scmpled  even  to  make  that  venture,  in  his  dread  of  ws. 
Mac  Stinger,  bnt  that  the  lady's  attendance  on  the  ministay  of  the 
Beverend  MelchisedecH  rendered  it  peculiarly  unlikely  that  she  wonld  be 
fonnd  in  communion  with  the  Establishment. 

The  Captain  got  saffa  home  again,  and  fell  into  the  ordinary  i«ntiae  of 
his  new  life,  without  enconntering  any  more  direct  alann  from  the  fenemy, 
ttian  was  sn^ested  to  bim  by  the  daily  bonnets  in  the  street.  Bat  other 
subjects  began  t«  lie  heavy  on  the  Captain's  mind.  Walter's  ship  WtB 
still  unheard  of.  No  news  came  of  old  Sol  OilU,  Plorence  did  not  even 
know  of  the  old  man's  disappearauce,  and  Captain  Cuttle  had  not  Uie 
heart  to  t«9  her.  Indeed  the  Captxin,  as  his  own  hopes  of  the  generoos, 
handsome,  gaOant-faearted  youth,  whom  he  had  loved,  according  to  his 
rough  manner,  from  a  diild,  b^an  to  fade,  and  faded  more  and  more  from 
day  to  day,  shrunk  with  instinctive  pain  from  the  thought  of  es<^anging 
a  word  with  Florence.  If  he  had  had  good  news  to  carry  to  her,  the 
honest  Captain  would  have  braved  the  newly  decorated  faonse  and  a[riendid 
fiimitnre — though  these,  connected  *ith  the  lady  he  had  seen  at  ohiwdi, 
were  awfnl  to  him — and  made  his  way  into  her  presence.  WKh  a  dark 
horiEon  gathering  annnd  their  common  hopes,  however,  that  diricened 
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oKty  how,  the  Csplain  alitunt  fett  » if  be  wen  s  new  miaftainne  and 
afiiotioii  to  her;  aaia  wai  scarcely  legs  afraid  of  a  visit  fWnn  Florence,  thtoi 
from  Hr&  Mao  Stiogcr  bwself. 

It  voa  s  chill  dark  Bntnmn  erening,  and  Captain  Cnttle  had  ordered  a 
fire  to  be  kindled  in  the  little  back  parlour,  now  more  than  ever  like  tiw 
oabin  of  a  ship.  Hhe  raia  fell  fut,  and  the  wind  blew  hard ;  and  straying 
out  on  the  bonsetop  by  that  atormy  bedroom  of  his  old  friend,  to  take  an 
obsemtion  of  the  weather,  the  Captain's  heart  died  within  him,  wben  he 
saw  how  wild  and  desolate  it  was.  Not  that  he  associated  the  we«t)ier  rf 
that  time  with  poor  Wahor's  destiny,  or  doubted  that  if  Proridenoe  had 
doomed  him  to  be  lost  and  shipwrecked,  it  was  orer,  long  ago ;  bnt  that 
benenth  an  ontward  inHuencc,  quite  distinct  from  the  subject-matter  of  hia 
thoughts,  the  Captain's  spirits  sank,  and  his  hopes  turned  pale,  m  those 
of  wiser  hmu  bad  often  done  before  him,  and  wiU  often  do  again. 

Captain  Cuttle,  addresaing  his  face  to  the  sharrrwind  and  slanting  rain, 
looked  t^  at  the  heavy  arad  that  was  flying  fast  over  the  wil^mcM 
of  house-tops,  and  looked  for  something  cheery  there  in  rain.  The- 
prospect  near  at  hand  was  no  better.  In  sundry  tea-cheets  and  other 
rough  boxes  si  hia  feet,  the  pigeons  of  Bob  the  Grinder  wem  oooing 
like  80  many  dismal  breeses  getting  up.  A  crazy  weathereocAc  of  a 
midriiipTBan,  with  a  telescope  at  hia  eye,  once  visible  from  the  street,  bat 
loB^  Inicked  out,  o'eaked  and  complained  apon  bis  rusty  pivot  as  the 
shnll  blast  ^mn  him  rcnmd  amd  rannd,  and  sported  with  him  crurily. 
Upon  the  Captain's  ooBrae  blue  vest  the  cold  rain-drops  started  like  stecj 
brads;  and  he  coold  hardly  maintain  himself  aslant  against  Ae  stiff 
Nor*  Wester  that  came  pressing  against  him,  importonate  to  toppJe  him 
over  tbe  part^>et,  and  throw  Him  on  the  pavement  below.  If  thwe  were 
any  Hope  alive  that  evening,  the  Captain  thought,  as  he  held  his  hat  on, 
it  CBttBnly  kept  htmse,  and  wan't  oat  of  doors;  so  the  Captain,  shaking 
bis  bead  in  a  despondent  manner,  went  in  to  look  for  it. 

Captain  Cuttle  descended  slowly  to  the  little  back  parlour,  and,  seated 
in  Us  aceoatomed  cliaiT,  looked  for  it  in  the  fire ;  but  it  was  not  there, 
though  the  fiie  was  bright.  IIo  took  out  hia  tobacoo-box  and  pipe,  and 
composing  himself  to  smoke,  looked  for  it  in  the  red  glow  from  the  bowl, 
end  in  tte  mcstfas  of  vapour  that  cnrled  upward  from  his  lips ;  bnt 
these  was  not  so  much  as  an  atom  of  the  met  of  Hope's  anchor  in  either. 
He  tried  a  gbns  of  giog;  but  melancholy  tmth  was  at  the  bottom  of 
that  well,  and  be  couldn't  finish  it.  He  made  a  turn  or  two  in  tiie  shop, 
and  lo<A)ed  for  Hope  anrong  the  instmnMnts ;  but  th^  obstinately  waited 
out  reckonings  for  the  missing  ship,  in  spite  of  any  opposition  he  could 
offer,  tlmt  ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  lone  sas. 

The  wind  still  mailing,  and  the  rain  still  pattenog,  against  Hie  doaed 
shutters,  the  Captain  brought  to  before  the  wooden  MidshijnnHn  rtpon 
the  ooonter,  and  thought,  as  be  dried  the  little  officer's  mnfcmn  with 
bis  sleeve,  bow  many  years  the  MidshipmBn  had  seen,  dnring  wMdi 
few  diaoges — hardly  any — had  transpired  among  his  ship's  company ; 
how  the  ciianges  had  oome  all  together  one  day,  as  it  migbt  be;  and 
of  what  a  sweeping  kind  they  were.  Heve  was  the  little  sooety  of 
the  back  parlour  broken  up,  and  scattered  far  and  wide.  Here  was  no 
audience  for  Lovely  Peg,  even  if  there  had  been  anybody  to  nng  it, 
t2 
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which  there  was  not  j  few  the  Captain  woa  as  morally  certain  that  nobodjr 
but  he  could  execute  that  ballad,  as  he  was  that  he  had  not  the  flfnrit, 
under  existing  drcunistances,  to  attempt  it.  There  was  no  bright  face  of 
"Wal'r  in  the  house; — here  the  Captain  transferred  his  sleeve  for  a 
moment  from  the  Midshipman's  umform  to  his  own  cheek ; — the  familiar 
w^  and  buttons  of  Sol  Gills  were  a  vision  of  the  past ;  Biehard 
'Whittington  was  knocked  on  the  head ;  and  erery  plan  and  projeot,  in 
connexion  with  the  Midshipman,  lay  drifling,  without  mast  or  rudder,  on 
the  waste  of  waters. 

As  the  Captain,  with  a  d^ected  face,  stood  revolving  these  thoughts, 
and  polishing  the  Midshipman,  partly  in  the  tendemeaa  of  old  acquaint- 
ance,  and  partly  in  the  absence  of  hia  mind,  a  knocking  at  the  shop-door 
communicated  a  frightful  start  to  the  frame  of  Bob  the  Orinder,  seated 
on  the  counter,  whose  large  e^  had  been  intently  fixed  on  the 
Captain's  face,  and  who  had  been  debating  within  hinudf,  for  the  Sve 
hondredth  time,  whether  the  Captain  could  have  done  a  murder,  that  he 
had  such  an  evil  conscience,  and  was  always  running  away. 

'■  What 's  that  I "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  aoftty. 

"  Somebody's  knuckles,  Captain,"  answered  Bob  the  Grinder. 

The  Captam,  with  aa  abashed  and  guilty  air,  immediately  sneaked  on 
tip-toe  'to  the  little  parbur  and  locked  himsdf  in.  Bob,  opening  the  door, 
would  hnve  parleyed  with  the  visitor  on  the  thieshold  if  the  visitor  had 
come  in  female  guise ;  but  the  figure  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  Bob'a 
orders  only  ^plying  to  women,  Bob  held  the  door  open  and  allowed  it  to 
enter ;  which  it  did  very  quickly,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  driving  raini 

"  A  job  for  Bu^esB  and  Co.  at  any  rate,"  said  the  visitor  looking  over 
his  shoulder  compassionatelv  at  his  own  legs,  which  were  veiy  wet  and 
covered  with  splashes.     "Oh,  how-de-do,  Mr.  QiUs?" 

The  salutation  was  addressed  to  the  C^itain,  now  emerging  Irom  the 
back  parlour  with  a  moat  transparent  and  utteriy  futile  affectation  of 
coming  out  by  accident. 

"  Thankee,  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say  in  the  same  breath ;  "  I  'm 
very  well  indeed,  myself  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you.  My  name  is  Toots, 
— Jffisfer  Toots." 

The  Captain  ranembered  to  have  seen  this  young  gentleman  at  the 
wedding,  and  nude  him  a  bow.  Mr.  Toots  replied  with  a  chuckle ;  and 
being  embairassed,  as  he  generally  was,  breathed  hard,  shook  hands  with 
the  Ci^itain  for  a  kmg  tim^  and  then  fiUing  on  Bob  the  Orinder,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource,  shook  hands  with  him  in  a  most  afiecticmate 
and  cordial  manner. 

"  I  say  1 1  should  like  to  speak  a  word  to  yon,  Mr.  Gills,  if  you  please," 
sud  Toots  at  length,  with  surprising  presence  of  mind.  "  I  say  I  Miss 
D,  0.  M.  yon  know  I" 

_  The  Captaip,  with  responsive  gravity  and  mystery,  immediately  waved 
Ids  hook  towards  the  little  parbnr,  whither  Mr.  Toots  followed  him. 

"  Oh  I  I  beg  your  psidon  though,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  looking  up  in  the 
O^tain's  face  as  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  which  the  Captain 
plaoed  for  him:  "yon  don't  happen  to  know  the  Chickmat  all:  do  you 
MrTGiUaP" 

"  The  Chicken  F  "  said  the  Capatio. 
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"The  Game  Chidcen,"  said  Mr.  Toota. 

The  Captain  shaking  hia  bead,  Mr.  Toots  explained  that  the  man 
alluded  to  waa  the  eelebrated  public  chaiacter  who  had  covered  himaelf 
and  his  country  with  gloij  in  his  contest  with  the  Nobby  Shroptihire  One  i 
but  this  piece  of  infonoation  did  not  appear  to  enlighten  the  Captain  very 
mnch. 

"  Becaose  he  'a  outside :  that '»  all,"  said  tSx.  Toots.  "  Bnt  it  'a  of  no 
oonsecjaence ;  he  won't  get  Tety  wet,  perhaps." 

"  I  oan  pass  the  word  for  him  in  a  moment,"  said  the  Obtain. 

"  Well,  if  you  KOitld  have  the  goodness  to  let  him  sit  in  the  shop  with 

KDT  young  man,"  diuckled  Mr.  Toots,  "  1  should  be  glad ;  because,  you 
Off,  he 's  easily  offended,  and  the  damp  'a  rather  aed  for  his  stamma. 
/TlcaUhimin,  Mr.  Gills." 

With  that,  Mr.  Toots  repairing  to  the  shop-door,  sent  a  peculiar 
whistle  into  the  night,  which  produoed  a  stoical  gentleman  in  a  shswy 
white  great-coat  and  a  flat-brimmed  hat,  with  very  short  hair,  a  brokea 
nose,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  bare  and  sterile  oouniry  behind  each  ear. 

"  Sit  down,  Chickeu,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

The  compliant  Chicken  spat  out  some  small  pieces  of  straw  on  which  he 
was  regaling  himself,  and  took  in  a  fiesh  supply  from  a  reserve  he  carried 
in  his  hand. 

"There  an't  no  drain  of  nothing  short  handy,  is  there F"  said  the 
Chicken,  generally.  "  This  here  elnidng  night  is  hard  lines  to  a  man  as 
lives  on  his  condition." 

Captain  Cuttle  proffered  a  glass  of  nun,  which  the  Chicken,  throwing 
back  his  head,  emptied  into  himself,  as  into  a  cask,  after  proposing  tlw 
brief  sentiment  "  Towards  us  I  "  Mr.  Toots  and  die  Captain  returning 
then  to  the  parlour,  and  taking  their  seats  before  the  fire,  ISi.  Toots 
began: 

"  Mr.  Gills—" 

"  Avast  I "  said  the  Captain.     "  My  name  's  Cuttle." 

Mr.  Toots  looked  greatly  disconcerted,  while  the  Captain  proceeded 
gravely. 

"  Cap'en  Cuttle  la  my  name,  and  England  is  my  nation,  this  here  is 
my  dwelling  jAixx,  and  blessed  be  creation — Job,"  smd  the  Captain,  as  an 
index  to  his  authority. 

"  Oh  [  I  couldn't  see  Mr.  Gills,  could  IP"  said  Mr.  Toots ;  "  because — " 

"If  you  conld  see  Sol  Gills,  young  gen'l'm'n,"  eud  the  Captain, 
impressively,  and  laying  his  heavy  hand  on  Mr.  Toots's  knee,  "old  Sol, 
mind  you — with  your  own  eyes — as  you  sit  there — you  'd  be  wehxnner  to 
me,  than  a  wind  astain,  to  a  ship  beralmed.  But  you  can't  see  Sol  GiUs. 
And  why  can't  you  see  Sol  Gills  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  apprised  by  the  face 
of  Mr.  Toots  that  he  was  making  a  profound  impression  on  that  gentle- 
man's mind.     "  Beoause  he 's  inwiaible." 

Mr.  Toots  in  his  agitation  was  going  to  reply  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all.     But  he  corrected  himself,  and  said,  "  Lor  bless  me  1  " 

"  That  there  man,"  said  the  Captain,  "  has  left  me  in  charge  here  by 
a  piece  of  writing,  bnt  though  he  was  a'mott  as  good  as  my  sworn 
brother,  I  know  no  more  where  he 's  gone,  or  why  he  s  gone ;  if  so  be  to 
sec^  his  nevy,  or  if  so  be  along  of  bemg  not  quite  settled  in  his  mind ; 
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than  ;oa  do.  One  moraing  at  daybreak  he  went  over  tbe  side,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  without  a  spUi^  without  a  Ti]^)te.  I  have  looked  for  that 
man  high  and  low,  and  norcr  set  eyee,  nor  ears,  an  nothing  else,  tipon 
him  Grom  that  hour." 

"  But,  good  giwaoos,  Mtu  Dombej  don't  know — "    Mr.  Toots  begno. 

"  ^Thy,  I  ask  you  as  a  feeling  heui,"  said  the  Captain,  dropping  bis 
Toiee,  "why  should  she  know?  why  should  she  be  made  to  know,  until 
such  time  as  there  wem't  any  hdp  for  it  F  ^e  took  to  cdd  Sol  Qills,  <fid 
that  sweat  creetnr,  with  a  kindness,  wiUi  a  afhbilitj',  with  a — ^riiat  'b  the 
goodof  aayilgsof  you  know  her." 

"  I  sItmU  hope  so,"  draekled  Mir.  Toots,  with  a  consooua  blush  tiilt 
snfiiued  his  whok  countenance 

*'  And  yon  come  here  from  her  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  chuckled  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Thfo  all  I  need  observe,  is,"  said  the  C^tain,  "  that  you  know  n 
aogel,  and  an  chartered  61/  a  angel." 

Mr.  Toc^  instantly  seized  the  Captain's  huid,  and  requested  the  faTOor 
of  his  friendship. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  eantestly,  "I  shoidd  be 
very  mooh  obliged  to  you  if  you  'd  improve  my  acquaintance.  I  should 
like  to  know  you.  Captain,  very  much.  I  really  am  in  want  of  a  friend,  I 
am.  Little  Bombc?  was  my  friend  at  old  Blimber's,  and  would  hare 
been  now,  if  he  'd  have  lived.  The  Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  fbriom 
whisper,  "  is  very  well — admirable  in  his  way— the  shajpeat  man  perhaps 
in  the  world;  there 's  not  a  move  he  isn't  up  to,  everybody  says  so — but 
I  don't  know~-he  's  not  everything.  80  she  m  an  angel,  CaptBin."  If 
there  is  an  angel  anywhere,  it 's  Miss  Dombey.  That 's  whet  I  've  «lways 
said.  Seally  though,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  dioold  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  'd  cultivate  my  acquaintance." 

Captain  Cuttle  received  this  proposal  in  a  polite  manner,  but  still 
withoutcommittinghimself  toitsocceptance;  merely  observing  "  Aye  aye, 
my  lad.  We  sbalt  see,  we  shall  see ; '  and  reminding  Hr.  Toots  of  his 
immediate  misaion,  by  inquiring  to  what  he  was  indebted  for  the  hono&l 
of  that  visit. 

"  Why  the  fact  is,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  "  that  it 's  the  yonng  woman 
I  come  from.     Not  Miss  Dombey — Susan  you  know." 

The  Cqitain  nodded  his  head  onoe,  with  a  grave  expresskm  of  face, 
indicative  of  his  regarding  that  young  woman  wi^  aerious  respect. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happens,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "You  know, 
I  go  and  call  sometimes,  on  Miss  Dombey.     I  don't  go  there  on  pnrpoae, 

ru  know,  but  I  h^Kpen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  rety  often  i  akd  what 
find  myself  there,  why — why  I  caiL" 

"Nat'rally,"  observed  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,"  stdd  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  caUad  this  afternoon.  Upon  my  word 
and  honour,  I  don't  thitik  if  s  |K»sibte  to  form  an  idea  of  the  angel 
Miss  Domb^  was  this  aAaaoaa." 

The  Oaptain  answared  with  a  jeric  of  his  head,  implying  that  it  might 
not  he  easy  to  some  pco[de,  but  was  quite  so,  to  him. 

"  As  I  was  ocnning  out,"  aaid  Mr.  Toots,  "  the  young  woman,  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner,  took  me  into  the  pantry." 
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The  Captoiii  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  objeot  to  tliu  pioceecliilg  i  ajid 
leaning  biek  in  his  chaii,  looked  st  Mr.  Too  ta  with  a  distm^tliU,  ijf  not 
thieateoiog  viaage. 

"  Where  she  brought  out,"  uid  Mr.  Tools,  "  this  newspapei.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  kept  it  from  Mias  Dombey  dl  day,  on  Mcount  of  towB- 
thing  that  ms  in  it,  about  somebody  that  she  andDombey  used  toknour ; 
and  then  she  lead  the  passage  to  me.  Very  well.  Then  she  said — wait 
a  minute ;  what  was  it,  she  said  though  I  " 

llr.  Toots,  endearouiing  to  concentrate  his  muital  powers  on  this 
question,  unintentionally  fixed  the  Captain's  eye,  and  was  to  nuich  dis- 
composed by  its  stwn  expression,  that  his  difficulty  in  leauming  the 
thread  of  his  sulyect  was  enhanced  to  a  painful  extent. 

"Oh!"  said  Mr,  Toots  aAer  long  consideration.  "Oh  ah  1  Yes  I 
She  said  that  she  hoped  there  was  a  bsie  possibility  that  it  mightn't  be 
true  i  and  that  as  she  couldn't  veiy  well  come  out  tuarself,  without  sur- 
prising Miss  Dombey,  would  I  go  down  to  Mr,  Solomon  Gills  the 
Instrument  Maker's  in  this  street,  who  was  the  party's  unde,  and  ask 
whether  he  believed  it  was  true,  or  had  heard  anything  else  in  the  dty. 
She  said,  if  he  couldn't  speak  to  me,  no  doubt  Captain  Cuttle  ooula. 
By  the  bye  1 "  said  Mr.  Toots,  as  the  discovery  flashed  upoq  him, 
"you,  you  know  1  " 

The  Captain  glanced  at  the  newspaper  in  Mr.  Toots 's  hutd,  and  breathed 
short  and  hurriedly. 

"  Well,"  pursued  Mr.  Toots,  "  the  reason  why  1  'ta  rather  late  is, 
because  I  went  up  as  far  as  Finchley  first,  to  get  some  uncommonly  fin* 
chickweed  that  grows  there,  for  Miss  Dombey's  bird.  But  I  came  os 
here,  directly  afterwards.     You  've  seen  the  paper,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  Captain,  who  had  become  cautious  of  reading  the  news,  lest  ke 
shwild  find  hinmslf  advertised  at  full  length  by  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  shook 
his  head. 

"Shall  I  read  the  passage  to  you P"  inquired  Mr.  Toots. 

The  Captain  making  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Toots  read  as  foUowa, 
from  the  Shipping  Intelligence : 

'"Southampton.  ThebarqueDefiance.Henry  Barnes,  ConuuAiider,arrlved 
in  this  port  to-day,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  nun,  reports  that 
being  becalmed  on  the  sixth  day  of  her  passage  home  from  Jamaica,  in  '— 
in  such  and  such  a  latitude,  you  know,  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  mining  a 
feeble  dash  at  the  figures,  and  tumblisg  ovn  them. 

"  Aye  1 "  cried  the  Captain,  striking  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table. 
"  Heave  a  head,  my  lad ! " 

" —  latitude,"  repeated  Mr.  Toots,  with  a  startled  glance  at  the 
Captain,  "wd  longitude  so-Aod-so, — 'the  look-out  observed,  half  an 
hour  before  sunset,  some  fragments  of  n  wredc,  drifting  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  The  weather  being  clear,  sad  the  barque  making  no 
way,  a  boat  was  hoisted  out,  with  orders  to  inspect  the  same,  when  tbag 
were  found  to  consist  of  sundry  large  spars,  and  a  part  of  the  main  rw- 
ging  of  an  English  brig,  of  about  five  hundred  tons  burden,  tc^ether  wila 
a  portion  of  the  stem  on  which  the  words  and  letters  '  Son  a^d  U — ' 
were  yet  plainly  legible.  I{o  vestige  of  any  dead  body  was  to  be  seen 
Dpon  the  floating  fragments,    hog  of  the  Defiance  states,  that  a  bienft 
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spt&i^inig  Dp  in  the  ni^ht,  the  wreck  waa  seen  no  more.  There  can  be 
no  doabt  that  all  sunmsea  as  to  the  fste  of  the  missing  vessel,  the  Son 
and  Heir,  port  of  London,  bound  for  Barbados,  are  now  aet  at  rest  for 
ever ;  that  she  broke  up  in  the  lost  hurricane ;  and  that  every  soul  on 
board  perished.' " 

Captain  Cuttle,  like  all  mankind,  little  knew  how  much  hope  had 
survived  within  him  under  disoourngemeDt,  until  he  felt  its  death- 
shock.  During  the  reading  of  the  paragraph,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards,  he  sat  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  modest  Mr.  Toots,  like  a 
man  entranced;  then,  suddenly  rieing,  and  putting  on  his  glazed  hat, 
whieh,  in  his  visitor's  honour,  he  had  laid  upon  the  table,  the  Captaiu 
turned  his  back,  and  bent  his  head  down  on  the  little  chimney-piece. 

"Oh,  upon  my  word  and  honour,"  cried  Mr,  Toots,  whose  tender 
heart  waa  moved  by  the  Captain's  unexpected  distress,  "  this  is  a  most 
wretched  sort  of  affanr  this  world  is  I  Somebody  *s  always  dying,  or  going- 
and  doing  something  uncomfortable  in  it.  I  'm  sure  I  never  should  have 
looked  forward  bo  much,  to  coming  into  my  property,  if  I  had  known  this. 
I  never  saw  such  a  world.    It 's  a  great  deal  worse  than  BUmber's." 

Captain  Cuttle,  without  altering  his  position,  signed  to  Mr.  Toota 
not  to  mind  him ;  and  presently  turned  round,  with  his  glazed  hat 
thrust  back  upon  his  ears,  and  his  hand  composing  and  smoothing  his 
brown  face. 

"  Wal'r  my  dear  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  "  forewelll  Wal'r  my  diild,  my 
boy,  and  man,  I  loved  yon  t  He  wam't  my  flesh  and  blood,"  said  the 
Captain,  looking  at  the  fire — "  I  an't  got  none — but  something  of  what 
a  father  feels  when  he  loses  a  son,  I  feel  in  losing  Wal'r.  For  why  ?  " 
said  the  Captain,  "  Because  it  an't  one  loss,  but  a  round  dozen.  Where 's 
that  there  young  schoolboy  with  the  rosy  face  and  curly  hair,  that  used 
to  be  S3  merry  in  this  here  parlour,  oome  round  every  week,  as  a  piece  of 
music  ?  Gone  down  with  Wal'r.  Where 's  that  there  fresh  lad,  that  nothing 
couldn't  tire  nor  put  out,  and  that  sparkled  up  and  blushed  so,  when  ive 
joked  him  about  Hesrt's  Delight,  that  he  waa  beautiful  to  look  atf  Gone 
down  with  Wal'r.  Where 's  that  there  man's  spirit,  all  afire,  that  wouldn't 
see  the  old  man  hore  down  for  a  minute,  and  cared  nothing  for  itself? 
Gone  down  with  Wal'r.  It  an't  one  Wal'r.  There  was  a  dozen  Wal'ra 
that  I  know'd  and  loved,  all  holding  round  his  neck  when  he  went  down, 
and  thg'  're  a-holding  round  mine  now  1 " 

]lfr.  Toots  sat  silent :  folding  and  refolding  the  newspaper  as  small  as 
possible  npon  his  knee. 

"And  Sol  Gills,"  said  the  Captain,  gazing  at  the  fire,  "poor  nevyless 
old  Sol,  where  are  you  got  to  1  you  waa  left  in  charge  of  me ;  bis  last 
words  was,  '  Take  care  oif  my  uncle ;'  What  came  over  you,  Sol,  when  you 
went  and  gave  the  go-bye  to  Ned  Cuttle ;  and  what  am  I  to  put  in  my 
scoounta  that  he  's  a  looking  down  upon,  respecting  you  I  Sol  Gills,  Sol 
Gills  1 "  said  the  Captain,  shaking  hia  head  slowly, . "  catch  sight  of  that 
thore  newspaper,  away  from  home,  with  no  one  as  know'd  Wal'r  by, 
to  say  a  word ;  and  broadside  to  you  broadi,  and  down  you  pitchr 
head-foremost  I " 
_  Drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  the  Captain  turned  to  Mr.  Toots,  and  roused 
himsdf  to  a  snstained  consciousness  of  that  gentleman's  presence. 
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"  M^  lad,"  Buid  tlie  Captain,  "  you  must  tdl  the  yonng  woman  honesty 
that  this  here  fstal  nevs  u  too  correct.  They  don't  romance,  you  see,  on 
BOoh  pints.  It 's  entered  on  the  ship's  log,  and  that's  thetrnest  boolc  as  a 
nun  can  write.  To-morrow  morning,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  '11  step  out 
and  make  inquiries ;  but  they  'U  lead  to  no  good.  They  can't  do  it.  If 
you  '11  gim  me  a  lootin  in  the  forenoon,  yon  shall  know  what  I  have 
heerd;  buttelltheyoungwoman from 0^'en Cuttle, thatit'soyer.  Over!" 
And  the  Captain,  hooking  off  his  glazed  hat,  pulled  his  handkerchief  out 
of  the  crown,  wiped  his  grizzled  h^  despairingly,  and  tossed  the  hand- 
kerchief in  again,  with  the  indifference  of  deep  dejection. 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  really  I  am  dreadfully  soiry. 
Upon  my  word  I  am,  though  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  the  party.  Do  you 
thuk  iijaB  Dombey  will  be  very  much  affected.  Captain  Glilla — I  mean, 
Mr.  Cuttle  P" 

"Why,  Lord  love  you,"  returned  the  Captain,  with  something  of  oran- 
psssion  for  Mr.  Toots's  innocence.  "  When  she  wam't  no  higher  than 
that,  they  were  as  fond  of  one  another  as  two  young  doveS." 

"  Were  th^  though  !  "  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  a  considerably  lengthened 
bee. 

"  They  were  made  for  one  another,"  said  the  Captain  moomfiilly;  "but 
what  si^iifies  that  now  I " 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,"  cried  I^.  Toots,  blurting  ont  his  words 
throngh  a  singular  combination  of  awkward  chuckles  and  emotion,  "  I  'm 
even  more  sorry  than  I  was  before.  You  know  Captain  Gills,  I — I  positively 
adore-  Miss  Dombey ; — I — I  am  perfectly  sore  with  loving  her  ;"  the 
burst  with  which  this  confession  forced  itself  out  of  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Toots,  bespoke  the  vehemence  of  his  feeUngs ;  "  but  what  would  be  the 
good  of  my  regarding  ber  in  this  manner,  if  I  wasn't  truly  sorry  for  her 
feeling  pain,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  it.     Mine  an't  a  selfish  affection, 

Ciaoir,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  the  confidence  engendered  by  bis  having 
a  witness  of  the  Captnin's  tendemesa.  "  It 's  the  sort  of  thing  with 
me.  Captain  Gills,  that  if  I  could  be  run  over — or — or  trampled  upon — or 
— or  thrown  off  a  very  high  place — or  any  thing  of  that  sort — for  Miss 
Dombev's  sake,  it  would  be  the  most  dehghtful  thing  that  could  happen 
to  me.' 

M  this,  Mr.  Toots  said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  to  prevent  its  reaching 
the  jealous  ears  of  the  Chicken,  who  objected  to  the  softer  emotions ;  which 
effort  of  restraint,  coupled  with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  made  bun  red 
to  the  tips  of  his  ears,  and  caused  him  to  present  such  an  affecting  spec- 
tacle of  disinterested  lore  to  the  eyes  of  Captain  Cuttle,  that  the  good 
Captain  patted  him  consolingly  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  cheer  up. 

"  Thankee  Captain  Gills, '  said  Mr.  Toots,  "it 's  kind  of  you,  in  the 
midst  of  your  own  troubles,  to  say  so.  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
As  I  smd  before,  I  really  want  a  friend,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
acquaintance.  Although  I  am  ve^  well  off,"  said  Mr.  Toots  with  energy, 
"you  can't  think  what  a  miserable  Beast  I  am.  The  hollow  crowd, 
you  know,  when  they  see  me  with  the  Chicken,  and  characters  of  dis- 
tinction like  that,  suppose  me  to  be  happy ;  but  I  'm  wretched.  I  suffer 
for  Miss  Dombey,  Csptain  Gills.  I  can  t  get  through  my  meals ;  I  have 
DO  pleasure  in  my  tailor ;  I  often  cry  when  I  'm  atone.  I  assiure  you  it'll 
be  a  satbfaction  to  me  to  come  back  to-morrow,  or  to  come  back  fifty  times." 
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Ur.  Tools,  with  these  words,  shook  the  Captun's  hand ;  and  dispdung 
such  traees  of  his  station  u  could  be  disguised  on  so  short  a  notice, 
before  the  Ghiokeu't  penetratiag  glance,  rejoined  that  eDunent  gvotleaun 
in  the  sbc^.  The  Chicken,  wl^  was  apt  to  be  jealous  of  his  saoeodaiiOT, 
eyed  Captain  Cuttle  with  anything  but  favour  aa  he  took  kare  of  ilu. 
Toots,  but  foUowad  his  patron  without  being  oUiMwiie  demooatiatiTe  of 
hia  ill-will-,  leaviag  the  Captain  oppressed  with  soirow;  and  Bob  the 
Grinder  elevated  with  joy,  on  account  of  having  had  the  honour  of  staring 
for  neulf  half  an  hour,  at  the  conqueror  of  the  Ifobby  Shropshire  One. 

Long  after  Bqb  was  fast  asleep  in  his  bed  unaei  tiie  counter,  the 
Cf^tftin  sat  looking  at  the  fire ;  and  long  after  there  was  no  fire  to  look 
at,  the  Captain  sat  gazing  on  the  rusty  burs,  with  UBavaUiDg  thoughts  of 
Walter  and  old  Sol  crowding  through  his  mind.  Betiiemeat  to  the 
stormy  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house  brought  no  leet  with  it ;  and  the 
Captain  race  up  in  the  morning,  sorrowful  and  uniefreehed. 

As  soon  as  the  dty  ofhoee  were  opened,  the  Captain  issued  forth  to  tiu 
counting-home  of  Combey  and  Son.  But  there  was  no  (^>ening  of  the 
Uidshipman's  windows  that  morning.  Bob  the  Qrinder,  by  theC^itain's 
orders,  left  the  shutters  closed,  and  the  house  was  as  a  house  of  death. 

It  chanead  Uiat  Mr.  CarVer  was  mtering  the  office,  as  Captain 
Cuttle  arrived  at  the  door.  Beceiving  the  Manager's  beiuson  gravely 
sod  sikatly,  C^tain  Cuttle  made  bold  to  accompany  him  Into  his  own 
rooin. 

"Well,  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  taking  up  tiia  usual  position 
before  the  fire-place,  and  kecking  on  his  hat,  "  this  is  a  bad  business." 

"You  have  received  the  news  as  was  in  print  yeateidsj,  SirF"  said 
the  Captain, 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "we  have  received  it!  It  was  accurately 
stated.  The  under-writers  suffer  a  couaiderable  loes.  We  are  ^tcy  sony. 
No  help  1     Such  is  life  1 " 

Mr.  Carker  pared  his  nails  delicately  with  a  penknife,  and  smiled  at  Uu 
Csptain,  who  was  standing  by  the  door  looking  at  him. 

"I  excessively  regret  poor  Qay,"  said  Carker,  "and  the  crew.  I 
understand  there  were  some  of  our  very  best  men  among  'em.  It  always 
happens  so.  Many  men  with  families  too.  A  comfort  to  reflect  that 
pow  Qay  had  no  family.  Captain  Cuttle  !  " 

The  Captain  stood  rubbing  his  chin,  and  looking  at  the  Mansgor. 
The  Manager  glanced  at  the  unopened  letters  lying  on  his  desk,  and  took 
up  the  newspepex. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Csptain  Cuttle  P  "  he  asked,  look* 
ing  off  it,  with  a  snuling  and  expressive  glance  at  the  door. 

"  I  wish  you  could  set  my  mind  at  rest,  Sir,  on  something  it  'a  uneasy 
sbout,"  rrturaed  the  Captain. 

"Aye I"  exohumed  the  Manager,  "what's  that?  Come,  Captain 
Guttle,  I  must  trouble  you  to  be  quick,  if  you  please.     I  am  naiKk 


"  Looke'e  here.  Sir,"  said  the  Captain,  advancing  a  step.  "  Afoie  my 
Mend  Wal'r  went  on  this  here  disastrous  voyage " 

"Come,  come,  Ct^tain  Cuttle,"  interposed  the  smiling  Manager, 
"  don't  talk  about  disastrous  voyages  in  that  way.  We  have  mithiug  to 
do  with  diaastnnu  voyages  here,  my  good  fellow.     You  most  have  b^gna 
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Toy  eariy  oo  yonr  day's  aUomoMe,  CipUhi,  if  yaa  dsii't  nKmaW  tiM 
&(xe  are  hautrds  in  all  voyages,  whether  by  mb  or  laud.  You  are  not 
made  uBcasy  by  the  nppoiitian  that  yotuag  what  'a-hi»-nBBW  was  lost 
in  bad  weathsr  that  was  got  up  against  hin  in  these  oflMW-  are  you  f 
Fia,  Certain  I  S«qi,  and  lodft-water,  an  the  best  cuns  for  vaA  ubms- 
BMB  as  that." 

"  liy  bd,"  retnnied  the  Obtain,  elowli^— "  jou  an  a'most  a  lad  to 
me,  and  so  I  don't  aalc  yonr  pardon  for  that  shp  of  a  word, — ^if  you  find 
my  pkasme  in  this  hwe  sport,  you  an't  the  gentleman  I  Uxii  you  for. 
And  if  you  an't  the  gentleman  I  took  you  for,  may  be  my  mind  has  call  to 
be  imeiiiy.  Noir  this  is  what  it  is,  Mr.  Carker. — Afore  th&t  poor  lad 
iKtA  away,  accoiding  to  oidas,  he  told  me  that  he  wam't  a  gomg  away 
for  his  own  good,  or  forpTomotun,  he  know'd.  It  was  my  belief  that  ht 
«ras  wrong,  and  I  told  hnn  so,  and  I  come  here,  your  head  governor  being 
abaant.toa^aqusstianor  twoof  yonina  etvil  way,  for  my  own  satidae- 
tioa.  Them  questions  you  answered — free.  Now  it  'ill  case  my  mind  to 
know,  when  aU  is  ortr,  as  it  is,  and  when  what  can't  be  cured  muat  bo 
endofHcd — for  whkh,  as  a  sch<jar,  yoa  '11  overhaul  the  book  it  'a  in,  and 
thereof  make  a  note — to  kaow  race  more,  in  a  word,  that  I  wsn't  mis- 
taken ;  that  I  wsm't  faack'ard  in  my  cbity  whan  I  didn't  teU  tko  old  man 
what  Wal'r  ttAd  me ;  and  that  the  vrind  was  truly  in  his  aeil,  when  he 
bigfatted  of  it  for  Barbadoes  Harbour.  Mr.  Carker,"  said  the  C^itaui,  in 
the  goodness  of  his  nature,  "  wheu  I  was  hei«  lost,  we  was  very  [feasant 
together.  If  I  niu't  been  altogether  so  pleasant  myself  this  morning,  oa 
accoont  of  thu  poor  lad,  and  if  I  hare  chafed  again  any  obHrvatJon  of 
yonta  that  I  might  have  fended  off,  my  name  is  Ed'aid  Cuttle,  end  I  ask 
your  pardon." 

"  Captain  Cnttie,"  returned  the  Manager,  witii  all  pOMible  politeneu, 
"  I  most  ask  you  to  do  me  a  fovonr. " 

*'  And  what  is  it.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  To  have  the  goodnesa  to  walk  off,  if  you  please,"  rqoined  the  Manager, 
■txetching  fbiUi  Ms  arm,  "  and  to  cany  your  jargon  somewheie  else." 

Every  IcBob  in  the  Captain's  face  torned  white  with  astonishment  and 
indignation;  even  the  red  rim  on  his  forduad  faded,  like  a  rainbow 
amcmg  the  gathering  doods. 

"  I  tell  yon  what.  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  the  Manager,  shaking  his  fore- 
finger at  him,  and  diowing  him  all  his  teeth,  but  still  amiably  smilii^, 
"I  was  mudi  too  lenient  with  yon  when  yon  came  hare  before.  Ton 
bekmg  to  an  artfol  and  uidacious  set  of  peofde.  In  my  desire  to  save 
young  what'i>his<n8me  from  being  kkked  out  of  this  place,  neok  and  crop, 
my  good  Captain,  I  tolerated  you  -,  but  for  onoe,  and  only  onoe.  Xow, 
go,  my  friend  1 " 

The  C^tain  was  absolutely  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  speechless. 

"  Qo,"  said  the  good-humoured  Manager,  gathering  up  his  skirta,  and 
otanding  astride  upon  the  hetuth-rug,  "  like  a  sensible  fellow,  and  let  us 
have  no  turning  out,  or  any  sndi  vioWt  measures.  If  Mr.  Dcanbey  were 
here,  Captain,  you  might  be  obliged  to  leave  in  a  more  ignominious 
ouumer,  poasibly.     I  merely  say,  Oo  I " 

The  Captain,  laying  his  ponderous  hand  upon  his  chest,  to  assist 
himself  in  fehdung  a  ikep  breath,  looked  at  Mr.  Carker  from  hud  to  foot. 
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and  looked  round  the  little  room,  u  if  he  did  not  clearly  nnderstand  where 
he  was,  or  in  what  company. 

"Yon  are  deep,  Captain  Cuttle,"  pnraned  Corker,  witii  the  eaay  and 
Tivadoiu  firankneee  of  a  man  of  the  world  who  knew  the  world  too  well 
to  be  rufBed  by  any  discoveiy  of  miadoing,  when  it  did  not  immediate^ 
concern  himadf  j  "  but  you  are  not  quite  ont  of  soondings,  either— 
neither  yon  nor  your  absent  frioid,  C^itain.  What  have  yon  done  with 
your  atnent  friend,  hey  F " 

Again  the  Captain  laid  hia  hand  upon  his  cheat.  After  drawing 
another  deep  breath,  he  conjured  hinuelf  to  "  itand  by  1 "  But  in  a 
whi^ter. 

"  lou  hatdt  nice  little  plots,  and  hold  nice  little  councils,  and  make 
nice  little  appointments,  and  receive  nice  little  visitors  too.  Captain, 
hey  F  "  said  Carker,  beading  hia  brows  upon  him,  without  showing  his 
teeth  any  the  less  j  "  but  it 's  a  bold  measure  to  come  here  afterwards. 
Not  like  your  discretion  1  Yon  conapovtora,  and  hidera,  and  ninners- 
away,  should  know  better  than  that.     Will  yon  oblige  me  by  going  P  " 

"My  lad,"  gasped  the  Ci^tain,  in  a  choked  and  trembling  voice,  and 
with  a  carious  action  going  on  in  the  ponderous  fiat ;  "  there  'a  a  many 
words  I  conid  wish  to  say  to  you,  bnt  I  don't  rightly  know  where  they  'n 
atowed  just  at  present.  My  young  friend,  Wal'r,  was  drownded  only  last 
night,  according  to  my  reckoning,  and  it  puts  me  out,  yon  aee.  Sut  you 
and  me  will  come  alongside  o'  one  another  again,  my  lad,"  aaid  ths 
Captain,  holding  np  his  hook,  "  if  we  live." 

"  It  will  be  anything  bnt  shrewd  in  you,  my  good  fellow,  if  we  do," 
tetumed  the  Manager,  vith  the  same  frankneaa ;  "  for  you  may  rely,  I 
giTe  you  fair  warning,  upon  my  detecting  and  esposing  yon.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  more  moral  man  than  my  neighbours,  my  good  Captain ; 
bnt  the  confidence  of  this  house,  or  of  any  member  of  this  honse,  is 
not  to  be  abused  and  undermined  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears.  Good 
day  1 "  said  Mr.  Carker,  noddbg  bis  head. 

Captain  Cuttle,  looking  at  him  steadily  (Mr.  Carker  looked  full  aa 
flteadily  at  the  Captain),  went  out  of  the  office  and  left  him  standing 
aatride  before  the  fire,  as  calm  and  pleasant  as  if  there  were  no  more  spots 
npon  his  soul  than  on  his  pure  white  linen,  and  his  smooth  sleek  skin. 

The  Captain  glanced,  in  passing  through  the  outer  counting-honse,  at 
the  desk  where  he  knew  poor  Walter  had  been  used  to  sit,  now  occupied 
by  another  young  boy,  with  a  face  almost  aa  fresh  and  hopeful  as  hia  on 
the  day  when  they  tapped  the  famous  last  bottle  but  one  of  the  old 
Madeira,  in  the  Uttle  back  parbur.  The  association  of  ideas,  thns 
awakened,  did  the  Captain  a  great  deal  of  good ;  it  softened  him  in  tha 
very  height  of  his  anger,  and  brought  the  tears  into  liis  eyes. 

Arrived  at  the  Wooden  Midshipman's  again,  and  sitting  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  dark  shop,  the  Captain's  indignation,  strong  as  it  was, 
oould  make  no  head  against  his  grief.  Passion  seemed  not  only  to  do 
wrong  and  violence  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  but  to  be  infected  by 
death,  and  to  droop  and  decline  beside  it.  AU  the  living  knaves  ana 
liars  in  the  world,  were  nothing  to  the  honesty  and  truth  of  one  dead 
friend. 

The  only  thing  the  honest  Captain  made  out  clearly,  in  this  state  o£ 
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mind,  beaidea  the  loss  of  Wslter,  wu,  tkat  with  bim  almost  the  wh<de 
world  of  Captain  Cattle  had  been  drowned.  If  he  r^roached  himself 
Bometimes,  and  keenly  too,  for  having  ever  connived  at  Walter's  innocent 
deceit,  he  thought  at  least  as  often  of  the  Hr.  Caiker  whom  no  sett  conid 
ever  render  up ;  and  the  Ur.  Dombey,  whom  be  now  began  to  peioeiTa 
was  as  far  beyond  human  recal;  and  the  "  Heart's  Delight,"  with  whom 
be  must  never  foregather  again ;  and  the  lordy  Veg,  that  teak-baQt  and 
trim  ballad,  that  had  gone  ashore  upon  a  rock,  and  split  into  mere  planks 
and  beams  of  rhyme.  The  Captain  sat  in  the  dark  shop,  thinking  of 
these  things,  to  the  entire  McluBioh  of  his  own  injnn ;  and  looldng  with 
as  sad  an  eye  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  contempution  of  their  actosl 
fragments,  as  tbe^  floated  past  him. 

But  the  Captain  was  not  unmindful,  for  all  that,  of  such  decent  and 
respectful  observances  in  memory  of  poor  Walter,  as  he  felt  within  bis 
power.  Bonsing  himself,  and  rousing  Bob  the  Grinder  (who  in  the 
nnnatural  twilight  was  fast  asleep),  the  Captain  sallied  forth  with  his 
attendant  at  his  heels,  and  the  door-key  in  lus  pocket,  and  repairing  to 
one  of  those  ctHivenient  slopselting  establishments  of  which  there  is 
abundant  choice  at  the  eastern  end  of  London,  purchased  on  the  spot 
two  anits  of  monming — one  for  Bob  the  Grinder,  which  wsa  immensely 
too  small,  and  one  for  himself,  which  was  immensely  too  large.  He  also 
provided  Bob  with  a  species  of  hat,  greatly  to  be  admired  for  its  ^nnmetry 
rod  nsefiilneis,  as  well  as  for  a  happy  blending  of  the  mariner  with  the 
coal-heaver;  which  is  usually  termed  a  sou'wester;  and  which  was  something 
of  a  novelty  in  connexion  with  the  instrument  business.  In  their  several 
garments,  which  the  vendor  declared  to  be  such  a  miracle  in  point  of  fit 
as  nothing  but  a  rare  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  ever  brought 
about,  and  the  fashion  of  which  was  unparalleled  vrithin  the  memory  of 
the  oUest  inhabitant,  the  Captain  and  Qrinder  immediately  arrayed  tbem- 
seWea;  presenting  a  spectacle  fraught  with  wonder  to  all  who  beheld  it. 

In  this  altered  form,  the  Captain  received  Mr.  Toots.  "  I'm  took  aback, 
my  lad,  at  preaent,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  will  only  confirm  that  there  ill 
news.  Tdl  the  young  woman  to  break  it  gentle  to  the  yoong  lady,  and 
fbf  neither  of  'em  never  to  think  of  me  no  more — 'special,  mind  yon,  that 
is — though  I  will  think  of  them,  when  night  comes  on  a  hurricane  and 
seas  is  mountains  rowling,  for  which  overhaul  your  Doctor  Watts,  brother, 
and  when  found  make  a  note  on." 

The  Captain  reserved,  nntil  some  fitter  time,  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Toots's  offer  of  friendship,  and  thus  dismissed  him.  Captain  Cuttle's  spirits 
were  so  low,  in  truth,  that  he  half  determined,  that  day,  to  take  no  further 
precautions  against  surprise  from  Un.  Mac  Stinger,  but  to  abandon  him- 
self recklessly  to  chance,  and  be  indifierent  to  what  might  happen.  As 
evening  came  on,  he  fell  into  a  better  frame  of  mind,  however ;  and  spoke 
muchof  Walter  to  Bob  the  Grinder,  whose  attention  and  fidelity  be  likewise 
inddentally  commended.  Bob  did  not  blush  to  hear  the  Captain  earnest  in 
his  praises,  bat  sat  staring  at  him,  and  affecting  to  snivel  with  sympathy, 
and  making  a  feint  of  being  virtuous,  and  treasuring  up  every  word  he  said 
^ike  a  young  spy  as  he  was)  with  very  promising  deceit. 

When  Bob  htid  turned  in,  and  was  iast  asleep,  the  Captain  trimmed  the 
candle,  put  on  bis  spectacles — he  had  felt  it  appropriate  to  take  to  spec* 
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tHolea  on  enteiing  iato  tbe  Instrament  Trade,  tKongfa  bis  eyes  were  like  a 
hBirk*» — md  CHMm«d  the  prayer-book  at  tbe  Burial  Service.  And  reading 
softly  to  himsea,  in  tbs  llUle  back  parlour,  and  stopping  noir  and  tltea  to 
'  «  Ms  qres,  the  Captain,  in  ■  true  and  aimple  qnrit,  coauuttad  WAn's 
y  to  tbe  detp. 


vipelii 
body  U 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 


Tors  we  our  (yes  upon  two  tonus ;  not  lying  side  by  side,  but  wide 
apart,  though  both  within  easy  range  and  reach  of  the  great  dty  of 
London. 

llie  first,  is  situated  in  the  green  and  wooded  country  near  Norwood. 
It  is  not  a  mansion ;  it  is  of  no  pretensionB  as  to  size ;  but  it  is  beauti- 
fldly  arranged,  and  tastefully  kept.  The  lawn,  the  soil,  smooth  tiope, 
the  flower-garden,  the  clump  of  trees  where  gracetid  fonos  of  ash  ukl 
willow  are  not  wanting,  the  conservatory,  the  rustic  varandsh  with 
sweet-smelting  creeping  plants  entwined  about  the  pSlara,  the  single 
exterior  of  the  house,  the  well-ordered  offices,  though  all  upon  the  dimi- 
nutive scale  proper  to  a  mere  oottage,  bespeak  an  amount  of  elegant 
comfort  within,  that  might  serve  for  a  pa]«ce.  This  indication  is  not 
without  warrant ;  for,  within,  it  is  a  house  of  refinement  and  luxury. 
Rich  colours,  excellently  blended,  meet  t^e  eye  at  every  turn;  in  the 
furoitme — its  proportions  admirably  devised  to  suit  the  uiapes  and  sizes 
of  the  small  rooms ;  on  the  walla  ;  upon  the  floors ;  ting^g  toid  snbduiog 
the  light  that  romes  in  through  the  odd  glass  doors  and  windows  here 
and  ^ere.  Thei;e  are  a  few  choice  prints  and  picturea,  too ;  in  quaint 
nooks  and  recesses  there  is  no  wont  of  books;  and  there  are  games  i^  skill 
and  chance  set  forth  on  tables — fantastic  chessmen,  dice,  btuJc-gammon, 
cards,  and  billiards. 

And  yet,  amidst  this  opulence  of  comfort,  there  is  something  in  the 
general  air  that  is  not  well.  Is  it  that  the  carpets  and  tlie  cushions  are 
Coo  solt  and  noiseless,  so  that  those  who  move  or  rqioae  among  iiaaa 
seem  to  act  by  stealth  F  Is  it  that  the  prints  and  pictures  do  not  oom- 
memorate  great  thoughts  or  deeds,  or  render  nature  in  the  poelcy  of 
landscape,  hall,  or  hut,  but  are  of  one  voluptuous  cast — mere  riuaws  of 
form  and  colour — and  no  more  ?  Is  It  that  the  books  have  all  their  gold 
outside,  and  that  the  titles  of  the  greater  part  qualify  them  to  be  com- 

C'ons  of  tbe  prints  and  pictures?  Is  it  that  the  completeness  and  the 
ty  of  the  place  is  here  and  there  belied  by  an  aSeotatiou  of  hnnility,in 
some  unimportant  and  inexpensive  regard,  which  is  aa  false  as  the  &ce 
of  the  too  truly  painted  portrait  hanging  yonder,  or  its  original  at  break- 
fast in  bis  easy  chair  below  it  F  Or  is  it  that,  with  the  daily  breath  of 
thnt  original  and  master  of  all  here,  there  issues  forth  some  siutle  portion 
of  himself,  which  gives  a  vague  expression  of  himsdf  to  meryOdng 
about  him  I 
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It  ii  Ml.  Cukm  the  ManagBr  wbo  sits  in  tiie  eoiy  chair.  A  gaudy  parroC 
in  a  burniBhed  oage  upon  the  table  tears  at  the  wires  with  her  beak,  and 
goee  mUdng,  upnde  down,  in  its  dome-top,  shaking  faff  houn,  and 
KTMohing  ;  bat'  Mr.  Carker  ii  indifferent  to  the  bird,  and  looks  with  a 
musing  raiile  at  a  picture  on  the  (^pmite  wall. 

"  A  most  e^rtniordinary  aocidenlal  likeoien,  certainly,"  wya  he. 

Perhaps  it  ia  a  Juno ;  perhaps  a  Potiphar's  Wife ;  perii^  some  soornftal 
N^ymph — according  aa  the  Picture  Dealera  found  the  market,  when  they 
duristeAed  it.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  supremely  handsome,  who, 
turning  amty,  bat  with  her  face  addressed  to  ue  ^wdator,  flashes  hec 
proud  glance  upon  him. 

It  is  hke  Edith. 

With  a  passing  gesture  of  his  hand  at  Uie  picture — what  I  a  menace  ? 
No  ;  yet  aometimig  like  it.  A  wave  m  if  triumph  P  No,  yet  more  like 
that.  An  insolent  salute  wafled  tnm  Us  lips  F  Mo ;  yet  like  l^t  too— 
he  resumes  Mb  breakfast,  and  calls  to  the  diaflng  and  imprisoned  bird, 
who,  coming  down  into  a  pendant  gilded  hoop  within  the  cage,  like  a  great 
wedding-ring,  swings  in  it,  for  his  delight. 

The  second  home  is  on  tiie  other  aide  of  London,  near-  to  where  the  busy 
greet  north  road  of  bygone  days  is  silent  and  almost  deaoM,  except  by 
wayfann  who  toil  along  on  fbot.  It  is  a  poor,  small  house,  barely  and 
sporelyfumished,  but  Teiydesm;  and Uiere  is  eviHi  an  attempt  ta  decmats 
it,  shown  in  tbe  homdy  flowers  trained  about  the  pondi  and' in  the  narrow 
garden.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  it  stands  has  as  little  of  the 
country  to  recommend  it,  as  it  has  of  the  town.  It  is  neit^  of  the 
town  nor  country.  The  forma,  like  tbe  giaht  in  his  traTelling  boots,  has 
made  a  stride  and  passed  it,  and  has  act  his  brick-and-mortnT  heel  a  Itmg' 
way  in  advance ;  but  the  intermediate  space  between  the  giant's  feet,  as 
yet,  is  only  blighted  country,  and  not  town ;  and  heiu,  among  a  f^  tall 
duianeys  bdching  smoke  alt  day  and  night,  and  among  the  briok-flelds, 
and  the  lanea  when  turf  is  cut,  and  whero  the  fences  tumble  d5wn,  and 
where  the  dusty  nettles  grow,  and  wliere  a  scrap  or  two  of  hedge  may  yet 
be  aeen,  and  where  the  bird-oatcber  still  oomes  ocoasionally,  though  he 
swears  erery  time  to  come  no  more — this  second  home  is  to  be  found. 

She  who  inhabits  it,  ia  she  who  left  the  first  in  her  devotion  to  an  ont- 
(Mst  brother.  She  withdrew  from  that  home  its  redeeming  spirit,  and 
from  its  master's  breast  his  solitary  angel :  but  thou^  his  liking  for  her  is 
gone,  after  this  ungratnfbl  dight  as  he  oonsidera  it;  and  thengh  he 
abimdons  her  altogether  in  return,  an  old  idea  of  her  is  not  quite  for- 
sotten  even  by  him.  Let  her  flower-gard«i,  in  which  he  never  seta  his 
foot,  but  which  is  yet  maintained,  among  all  his  costly  altemtiona,  as  if 
she  had  quitted  it  but  yesterday,  bear  witness  I 

Harriet  Carker  has  changed  sinoe  then,  imd  on  her  beanty  there  haa 
Men  a  heavier  shade  tliaa  Time  of  hia  unaasisted  sdf  can  cas^  altpotent 
as  he  is-~the  shadow  of  anxiety  and  boitow,  and  the  daily  etmggle  of  a 
poor  existence.  But  it  ia  beauty  still ;  and  stUl  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring 
beauty  that  must  be  sought  out,  for  it  cannot  vaunt  itself;  if  it  could,  it 
would  be  what  it  is,  no  more. 

Yea.  Thisdigbt,amaU,patientfigure,neatlydi<es8edinhonielystufi8,and 
indicating  nothiug  but  tbe  dull,  bonachold  virtues,  that  hare  no  little  in 
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oominon  with  the  reoeived  idea  of  heroism  and  greatueu,  unless,  indeed, 
anj  ray  of  them  ihould  shine  through  the  lives  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
when  it  becomes  s  constellation  and  is  tracked  in  Heaven  straightway-^ 
this  slight,  small,  patient  figuie,  leaning  on  the  man  still  young  but  wont 
and  grey,  is  she  hia  sister,  who,  of  all  the  world,  went  over  to  him  in  hia 
shame  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  with  a  sweet  composure  and  determi- 
Itation,  led  him  hopefully  upon  his  barren  way. 

"  It  is  early,  John,"  she  said.    "  Why  do  you  go  so  early  P  " 
''  Kot  many  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  Harriet.     If  I  have  the  time  to 
spare,  I  should  like,  I  think — ^it's  a  fancy—to  walk  once  by  the  house 
where  I  took  leave  of  him." 

"  I  wish  I  had  ever  seen  or  known  him,  John." 

"  It  is  bettor  as  it  is,  my  dear,  remembering  his  fate." 

"  But  I  could  not  ittret  it  more,  though  I  had  kuown  him.    Is  not 

Jcnir  sorrow  mine  ?  And  if  I  bad,  perhaps  you  would  feel  that  I  was  a 
etter  companion  to  you  in  speaking  about  him,  than  I  may  seem  now." 

"  My  dearest  sister  I  Is  there  anything  within  the  range  of  ifjoicing  or 
3r^iet,  in  which  I  am  not  sure  of  your  companionship?*' 

"  I  hope  you  think  not,  John,  for  surely  there  is  nothing  I  " 

"  How  could  you  be  better  to  me,  or  nearer  to  me  tiien,  than  you  are 
iathis,  or  anything?  "  said  her  brother.  "I  feel  that  you  did  know  him, 
Harriet,  and  that  you  shared  my  feelings  towards  him." 

She  drew  the  hand  which  had.  been  resting  on  hit  shoulder,  round  hia 
neck,  and  answered,  with  some  hesitatiom 

"Ho,  not  qu^." 

"  True,  true  1 "  he  said ;  "  yon  think  I  might  have  done  him  no  harm 
if  I  had  flowed  myself  to  know  him  better? 

'"Hiinkl  I  know  it." 

"  Designedly,  Heaven  knows  I  would  not,"  he  replied,  shaking  hit 
head  mournfully ;  "but  his  reputation  was  too  precious  to  be  perilled  by  sui^ 
assodation.    Whether  you  share  that  knowledge,  or  do  not,  my  Aeti — " 

"  I  do  not,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  it  is  still  the  truth,  Harriet,  and  my  mind  is  lighter  when  I  think  of 
him  for  that  which  made  it  so  much  htavier  then."  He  checked  himsdf 
in  hia  tone  of  melancholy,  and  smiled  upon  her  as  he  said"Ooodby'e!" 

"  Good  by'e,  dear  Jolm  1  In  the  eyemng,  at  the  old  time  and  place,  I 
shall  meet  you  as  usual  on  your  way  home.     Good  by'e." 

The  cordial  face  she  lifted  up  to  his  to  kiss  him,  was  his  home,  his  life, 
his  universe,  and  yet  it  was  a  portion  of  his  punishment  and  grief ;  for  in 
the  cloud  he  saw  upon  it—though  soene  aud  calm  as  any  radiant  cloud 
at  annset — and  in  the  constancy  and  devotion  of  her  life,  and  in  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made  of  ease,  enjoyment,  and  hope,  he  aaw  the  bitter 
fruits  of  his  old  crime,  for  ever  ripe  and  fresh. 

She  stood  at  the  door  looking  after  him,  with  her  hands  loosely  daaped 
in  each  other,  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  frowqr  and  uneven  patdi 
of  ground  which  lay  before  their  house,  which  had  once  (and  not  hmg 
ago)  been  a  pleasant  meadow,  and  was  now  a  very  waste,  with  a  dis- 
ordertf  crop  of  beginnings  of  mean  houses,  rising  out  of  the  rubbish,  as 
if  they  had  been  unskilfully  sown  there.  Whenever  he  looked  hack — aa 
ones  or  twice  he  did — her  cordial  ftce  shone  like  a  light  upon  his  heart ; 
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but  when  he  ph>dded  on  Mb  way,  and  snr  her  not,  the  teare  were  in  hint 
eyes  as  she  stood  watching  him. 

Her  pensive  form  was  not  long  idle  at  the  doot.  llkeie  was  daOjr 
duty  to  discharge,  and  daily  work  to  do— for  such  commoa-pUce  epirita 
that  are  not  hc^ic,  often  work  hard  with  their  h&nda — mid  Harriet  was 
MKBi  boBjr  with  h^  household  tasks.  These  disijiarged,  and  the  poor 
honse  made  qnite  neat  and  orderly,  the  connted  her  little  stock  of  money, 
with  an  anxiona  face,  and  went  out  thonghtiiillj  to  buy  some  necessaries 
for  their  table,  planning  and  oontriTing,  as  she  went,  bow  to  save.  So 
sordid  are  the  lives  of  such  low  natures,  who  are  not  only  not  heroic  to 
thor  Takts  and  waiting-women,  but  have  neither  Talets  nor  wuting- 
women  to  be  heroic  to  withal  1 

While  she  was  absent,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  bouse,  there 
Bpfooaohed  it  by  a  different  vikj  from  that  tbe  brother  bad  taken,  a 
gaitleman,  a  Tory  little  past  his  prime  of  life  perhaps,  but  of  a  healthy 
florid  hue,  an  upt^t  presence,  and  a  bright  dear  aspect,  that  was 
gneiooi  and  good-humoored.  Hia  eyebrows  were  still  black,  and  so  was 
much  of  bis  hair ;  the  sprinkling  of  grey  observable  amone  the  latter, 
graoed  the  former  very  much,  end  i£owed  bis  broad  &adc  brow  and 
honest  eyea  to  ^reat  advantage. 

After  knocking  once  at  the  door,  and  obtaining  no  response,  this 
gentleman  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  little  porch  to  wait.  A  certi^ 
skilful  action  of  bia  fingers  as  he  hummed  someWs,  and  beat  time  on  tbe 
•eat  beside  him,  seemed  to  denote  the  mnsicdan ;  and  the  extraordinary 
satisfaction  he  derived  from  bamming  something  very  stow  and  long, 
which  had  uo  recognisable  tnne,  seemed  to  denote  that  be  was  a 
Bcientifie  one. 

Tbe  gentleman  was  still  twirling  a  theme,  which  seemed  to  go  lonn^ 
andioimdandroand,  and  in  and  in  and  in,  and  to  involve  itself  like  a  cork- 
screw twiried  i^)On  a  table,  without  gettbig  any  nearer  to  anything,  when 
Huriet  appeared  retoming.  He  rose  up  as  she  advanced,  and  stood  with 
his  bead  uttooTcmd. 

"  Tou  an  come  again,  Sirl"  she  said,  faltering. 

"  I  take  that  liberty,"  he  answered.  "  May  I  ask  for  five  minatcB  (^ 
yonr  leisure  f" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  opened  the  door,  and  gave  him  admia- 
sion  to  the  little  parlour.  The  gentleman  sat  down  there,  drew  his  chair 
to  the  table  over  against  her,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  perfectly  corres- 
ponded to  hia  appearanoe,  and  with  a  aimplicity  that  was  very  engaging : 

"  UIss  Harriet,  you  cannot  be  proud.  Tou  signified  to  me,  when  I 
called  t'  other  morning,  that  you  were.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  looked 
into  your  face  while  yon  spoke,  and  that  it  contradicted  you.  I  look  into 
it  again,"  he  added,  laying  Us  hand  gently  on  her  arm,  for  an  instant, 
"  and  it  contradicts  you  more  and  more." 

She  was  somewhat  oonfused  and  agitated,  and  could  make  no  ready 
answer. 

"  It  is  tbe  minor  of  truth,"  said  her  visitor,  "  and  gentlenesa.  Excuse 
my  tmstiiig  to  it,  and  retoming." 

His  manner  of  saying  these  words,  divested  them  entirely  of  the  charac- 
ter of  compliments.  It  was  so  plun,  grave,  unaffected,  and  sincere  that 
S 
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idtB  b«t  ker  head,  as  if  at  onoe  to  tlunk  kim,  aad  udEBOwte^  bis 
aioceritif. 

"  Tm  digparity  betveen  oar  Mgat,"  md  the  gnatiemxa,  "  aai  the  pUin- 
BCM  of  Bij  pm^oM,  enfower  me,  I  am  ^ad  to  Hank,  te  wak  my  miad. 
Tkat  is  my  mind ;  and  ao  you  see  me  for  tbe  aeeood  time' 

"  There  ia  a  k^  of  pride,  Sir,"  dK  retnned,  after  a  aUMettfa  ailwwe, 
"or  nliBt  mmg  be  oiqipoaed  to  be  pride,  which  ia  mm  daty.  i  hnpe  I 
flhotiak  B0  otfaer." 

"  For  yourself,"  ho  said. 

"  For  Kyselt" 

"  But — paid«t  Kie — "  BU^Brted  the  gantlemmi.  *■  IW  ymat  biottn 
JohnP" 

"Proud  bf  hia  ldve„  I  am,"  avd  Harriat,  looUag  lull  iip<»  li«r  vntor, 
and  chftngiiig  her  aaaaer  on  the  iastant — mat  t&at  it  was  les*  cOB^HMSd 
and  quiet,  bnt  that  tkere  was  a  deep  impaaooned  eameataen  in  it  that 
made  the  very  treinbie  in  her  voice  a.  part  of  ha  fimraeaa,  "and  provd  of 
him.  Sir,  you  who  atraagely  know  tW  atory  of  hia  hk,  mid  repeated  it  to 
me  when  you  were  heio  lart— " 

"  Ucrely  to  make  my  way  into  your  oonfidence,"  intarpned  the  gcntfe- 
man.     "  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  suppoae — " 

"  I  ua  twe,"  she  aai^  "  yon  revived  it,  in  my  heanDg,  with  a  kind 
and  good  pui^Kne.    I  on  qiite  sm  of  it" 

<■  I  thank  you,"  retwBed  her  vimtoi;  presoi^  her  hand  haatfly.  "  I 
am  mm^  obliged  to  yon.  Ton  do  me  jnlice,  I  amre  yon.  Ton  wen 
geiag  to  say,  that  I,  wkn  tamnr  the  stoiy  of  Joim  CaAare  ^& — " 

"  Hay  tbidc  it  pride  in  ai^"  sbe  comtinoed,  "  when  I  say  tiiat  I  on 
proud  of  him.  I  am.  You  know  the  time  was,  when  I  was  not — ^when 
I  oould  not  be — bat  that  ia  poet.  Tbc  humility  of  many  yens,  the 
OBieomjrfaiiung  expattioii,  the  tirue  repeirtance,  the  terrible  r^irct,  tte 
pain  I  know  he  has  even  in  my  aSmtion,  wfaioii  he  thinka  has  cost  me  dear, 
iJiough  Heaven  knows  I  am  h^py,  but  foi  bia  Borrow  I — oh  Sir,  after  what 
I  have  seen,  let  me  conjure  you,  if  you  are  in  any  place  of  power,  and  are 
ever  wronged,  never,  for  any  wrong,  inflict  a  pnni^unent  that  cmaot  be 
'  recalled ;  wb^  there  is  a  Oon  above  no  to  work  changes  in  the  hearts  He 

"  Your  brother  is  an  altered  nun,"  retuned  the  genUoiuui,  compsasion- 
'  ately.    "  I  assure  you  I  don't  donbt  it." 

"  He  WM  an  altared  man  whea  he  did  wrong,"  said  Harriet.  "  He  is 
an  altsKd  man  agaan,  and  is  his  true  sdf  now,  believe  me.  Sir." 

"  But  we  go  on,"  said  Iter  visitor,  mblnng  hia  forehud,  ki  an  absent 
mmmer,  with  Us  hand,  and  then  drumming  thonghtAi%  on  the  table, 
'"  we  go  on  in  our  dock-work  routine,  from  dt^  to  day,  and  cant  make 
oat,  ta  follow,  these  changea.  They — they're  a  metapbysical  sot  irf 
thing.  We — we  haven't  leisure  fcff  it.  We~we  haven't  oonrage. 
Thqr  're  not:  taught  at  schools  or  collies,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  set 

about  it.     In  short,  we  are  so  d d  business-bke,"  said  the  geatlenuM, 

walldng  to  the  window,  aad  back,  and  sitting  down  agao,  m  a  state  of 
extreme  dissatisfaction  and  vexation. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  gentleman,  nd)bing  Ids  forehead  agsrin ;  and 
drai^ng  on  the  table  as  before,  "  I  ha?e  good  reason  to  beliere  ttat » 
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jog-trot  life,  the  tame  from  day  to  day,  woidd  leooadle  one  to  snytUng. 
One  don't  see  anything,  one  don't  hear  BDythJng,  one  don't  know  any- 
Haitg ;  that  'i  the  ftct.  We  go  on  taking  evraything  for  graBt«d,  uid  bo 
ve  go  on,  Bntil  whxtevei  we  do,  good,  bad,  or  iadiffbrent,  vw  do  fiom 
Itabit.  Habit  is  all  I  ihaU  haive  to  report,  when  I  am  railed  upon  to  plead 
to  my  conadenoe,  on  my  death-bed.  '  Habit,'  saya  I ;  '  I  was  deaf,  cmmb, 
Uind,  uid  paralytic,  to  a  miUion  tiiinga,  from  Imbit.'  '  Very  basiaem- 
Uke  indeed,  Mr.  What  'e-your-ntme,*  says  Conscience,  '  bat  it  won't  ib 
here ! ' " 

Tilt  gcntteman  got  np  and  widked  to  the  window  again,  and  back : 
•erionaly  uneasy,  though  givii^  Ida  isieasiness  this  pecnliar  Bi^jieeiimi. 

"  Miss  Harriet,"  he  said,  resuming  his  chair,  "  I  wish  yoa  would  let 
me  MTve  yon.  Look  at  me !  I  ought  to  look  honest,  for  I  know  I  am  so, 
at  present.     Do  I  ?  " 

"  Tes,"  sbe  answered  with  a  smile. 

"I  beliere  ereiy  word  yon  h«ve  said,"  he  returned.  "I  am  fafl  of 
edf-reproa^  that  I  might  have  known  this  and  seen  this,  and  known  you 
aad  seen  you,  any  time  these  dosen  years,  and  titat  I  never  have.  I  baraly 
iaem  how  I  efer  got  here — ciestiire  that  I  am,  not  only  of  my  own  habi^ 
but  of  other  people's  !  But  baring  done  so,  let  me  do  something.  I  ask 
it  in  all  honota-  and  respedt.  Yon  inspire  me  with  both,  in  the  highest 
degree.     Let  me  do  something." 

"  We  are  contented.  Sir." 

"No,  no,  not  qsdte,"  returned  the  gentkntait.  "I  think  not  quite. 
Hwre  ne  some  UtUe  «nforta  that  might  smooth  your  Kfe,  and  his.  And 
his  I "  he  repeated,  fimi^ing  that  had  made  some  impresnon  on  her.  "  I 
have  been  in  the  hsl»t  of  thinking  tJiat  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  be 
done  hi  bim ;  that  it  was  all  settled  and  over ;  in  short,  of  not  thinking 
At  dl  about  it.  I  am  differeBt  now.  Let  me  do  something  for  him.  Ton 
too,"  said  the  visitor,  with  careful  delicacy,  "have  need  to  wat^  yow 
health  cdosdy,  for  his  sake,  and  I  fear  it  fails." 

"  Whoever  you  may  be,  Sir,"  answered  Harriet,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
Jince,  "  I  am  dee^y  gratefttl  to  yon.  I  feel  eertdn  that  in  all  you  say, 
you  have  no  object  in  the  world  but  kindness  to  as.  But  yMTs  have 
passed  nnce  we  b^^n  this  lifo ;  and  to  t^e  from  my  brother  any  part  of 
what  hH  so  endeared  him  to  me,  and  so  pnored  his  better  resolution — any 
fragment  of  the  merit  of  his  nnassisted,  obsonie,  uid  forgotten  reparation 
— would  be  to  diminish  the  oomfort  it  will  be  to  him  and  me,  when  that 
time  comes  to  each  of  ns,  of  which  yon  spoke  just  now.  I  thank  yon 
better  wiHb  these  tears  thni  any  words.    Beliere  it,  pray." 

The  geattemsB  wns  mored,  and  pnt  the  hand  she  held  ont,  to  his  Hps, 
moA  as  a  tendsr  fother  mi^t  kiss  the  hand  of  a  datiM  <Md.  But 
more  rerereutly. 

"  If  the  day  should  erer  oome,"  said  Harriet,  "  when  he  is  restored,  in 
part,  to  the  position  he  lost " 

"Bestored  1 "  cried  the  ^ntleman,  quickly.  "How  can  that  be  hoped 
for  ?  In  whose  hands  does  the  power  of  a»y  nst«Btion  lie  ?  It  is  no  mis- 
take of  mine,  surely,  to  suppose  that  his  having  gained  the  priceless 
bleatii^  of  Us  life,  is  one  oanaa  of  the  animosity  shown  to  him  by  his 
brother," 
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"  Ton  touch  upon  a  subject  that  is  never  breathed  between  ua ;  not  eves 
between  ns,"  said  Harriet. 

"  I  b^  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  visitor.  "  I  should  have  known  it. 
I  auteeat  you  to  forget  that  I  have  done  so,  inadvertenUy.  And  now,  as 
I  dare  urge  no  more — as  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  ao — 
though  Heaven  knows,  even  that  doubt  may  be  habit,"  said  the  gentle- 
men,  rubbing  his  bead,  as  despondently  as  before,  "  let  me ;  though  k 
stranger,  yet  no  stranger ;  ask  two  favours." 

"  What  are  they  P  "  she  inquired. 

"  The  first,  that  if  you  should  see  cause  to  change  your  resolution,  you 
will  suffer  me  to  be  as  your  right  hand.  My  name  shall  then  be  at  your 
service;  it  is  useless  now,  and  always  insiguificant." 

"Our  choice  of  friends,"  sheauswered,  smiling  faintly,  "is  not  so  great, 
that  I  need  any  time  for  consideration.     I  can  promise  that." 

"  The  second,  that  you  will  allow  me  sometimes,  say  every  Monday 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock — habit  again — I  must  be  businMs-like,"  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  whimsical  indination  to  quarrel  with  himself  on  that  head, 
"in  walking  past,  to  see  youat  the  door  or  window.  I  don't  ask  to  come 
in,  as  your  brother  will  be  gone  oat  at  that  hour.  I  don't  ask  to  speak  to 
you.  I  merely  ask  to  see,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind,  that  yoa 
are  well,  and  without  intrusion  to  remind  you,  by  the  sight  of  me,  that  you 
have  a  friend — an  elderly  friend,  gr^-hairod  already,  and  fast  growing 
greyer — ^wbom  you  may  ever  command." 

The  cordis  &oe  looked  up  in  his ;  confided  in  it ;  and  piomised. 

"I  understand,  as  before,"  said  the  gentleman,  rising,  "that  you 
purpose  not  to  mention  my  visit  to  John  Carker,  lest  he  should  be  at  aU 
oistreased  by  my  acquaintance  with  his  history.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and — habit  again  1 "  said  the  gentle- 
man, pTi  wiring  himself  impatiently,  "  as  if  there  were  no  better  course  thaa 
the  ordinsiy  course  1 " 

With  that  he  turned  to  go,  and  walking,  bare-headed,  to  the  outside  of 
the  little  porch,  took  leave  of  her  with  such  a  happy  miitnre  of  uneon- 
Btrained  respect  and  unaffected  interest,  as  no  biee^ng  could  hare  taught, 
no  truth  mistrusted,  and  nothing  but  a  pure  and  single  heart  expressed. 

Many  half-foi^otten  emotions  were  awakened  in  the  sister's  mind  by 
this  visit.  It  was  bo  very  long  since  any  other  visitor  had  crossed  their 
threshold;  it  was  bo  very  long  since  any  voice  of  sympathy  had  made  sad 
music  in  her  ears;  that  the  stranger's  figure  remained  present  to  her,  hours 
afterwards,  when  she  sat  at  the  window,  plying  her  needle ;  and  his  words 
seemed  newly  spoken,  again  and  again.  He  bad  touched  the  spring  that 
opened  her  whole  life ;  and  if  she  lost  him  for  a  short  spsce,  it  naa  only 
among  the  many  shapes  of  the  one  great  recollection  of  which  that  life  wsa 
made. 

Musing  and  working  by  turns ;  now  constraining  herself  to  be  steady 
at  her  needle  for  a  long  time  together,  and  now  letting  htn  work  fall, 
unregarded,  on  her  lap,  and  straying  wheresoever  hei  busier  thoughts  led, 
Harriet  Carker  found  the  hours  glide  by  her,  and  the  day  steal  on.  The 
morning,  which  bad  been  bright  and  dear,  gradually  became  overcasi ;  a 
sharp  wind  set  in ;  the  rain  fell  heavily ;  aiS  a  dark  mJst  drooping  over 
the  distant  town,  hid  it  from  the  view. 
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She  often  looked  with  compaaaion,  at  gnch  a  time,  npon  the  stragglers 
who  came  wandering  into  London,  by  the  great  highway  naid-by,  and  who, 
foot-sore  and  weary,  and  gazing  fearfoUy  at  the  huge  town  before  them, 
as  if  foreboding  that  their  nusenr  there  would  be  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  aea,  or  as  a  grain  of  sea-sand  on  the  shore,  went  shrinking  on,  cowering 
before  the  angry  weather,  and  looking  as  if  the  veir  elements  rqeoted 
them.  Day  after  day,  such  trayellera  crept  past,  bnt  always,  as  sho 
thought,  in  one  diTe<tion — always  towards  the  town.  Swallowed  up  in  one 
phase  or  other  of  its  immensity,  towards  wliich  they  seemed  impelled  by  a 
oesperate  fascination,  they  never  returned.  Pood  for  the  hospitals,  the 
diiux^yards,  the  prisons,  the  river,  fever,  madness,  vice,  and  death, — 
they  passed  on  to  the  monster,  roaring  in  the  distance,  and  were  lost. 

The  chill  wind  was  howling,  and  the  rain  was  falling,  and  the  day  Was 
darkening  moodily,  when  I^rriet,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  work  on 
which  she  had  long  since  been  engaged  with  unremitting  constancy,  saw 
me  of  these  travellers  approaching. 

A  woman.  A  eolitaiy  woman  of-  some  thirty  years  of  age ;  toU ;  well- 
formed  ;  handsome  ;  miserably  dressed ;  the  soil  of  many  country  roads 
in  varied  weather--dust,  ch^  clay,  gravel — clotted  on  her  gr^  doak 
by  the  streaming  wet ;  no  bonnet  on  her  head,  nothing  to  defend  her  rich 
black  hair  from  the  rain,  but  a  torn  handkerchief;  with  the  ftuttering 
ends  of  which,  and  with  her  hair,  the  wind  blinded  her,  so  that  she  often 
stopped  to  push  them  back,  and  took  upon  the  way  she  was  going. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  Harriet  observed  her,  As  her 
hands,  parting  on  her  sun-homt  forehead,  swept  acroas  her  face,  and  threw 
aside  the  hindrances  that  encroadied  upon  it,  there  was  a  reckless  and 
r^wdless  beauty  in  it :  a  dauntless  and  depraved  indifference  to  more 
than  weather :  a  carelessness  of  what  was  cast  upon  her  bare  head  from 
Heaven  or  earth :  that,  coupled  with  her  misery  and  loneliness,  touched 
the  heart  of  her  fellow  woman.  She  thought  of  all  that  was  perverted  and 
debased  within  her,  no  less  than  without :  of  modest  graces  of  the  mind, 
hardened  and  st«eted,  like  these  attractions  of  the  person ;  of  the  many 
gifts  of  the  Creator  flung  to  the  winds  tike  the  wild  nair ;  of  all  tiie  bean- 
tifol  ruin  upon  which  the  storm  was  beating  and  the  n^ht  was  coming. 

Thinking  of  this,  she  did  not  tnm  away  with  a  delicate  indignation— 
too  many  of  her  own  compassionate  and  tender  sex  too  often  do— bnt 
pitied  her. 

Her  faDen  sister  came  on,  looking  far  before  her,  tiying  with  her  eager 
eyes  to  pierce  the  mist  in  which  the  dty  was  enshJonded,  and  ^ancing, 
now  ana  then,  from  side  to  side,  with  the  bewildered  and  uncertain  aspect 
</  a  stranger.  Though  her  tread  was  bold  and  courageous,  she  was 
firtigned,  and  sAer  a  moment  of  irresolution,  sat  down  npon  a  heap  of 
stones ;  seeking  no  shelter  from  the  ram,  but  letting  it  rain  on  her  as  it 
would. 

'  She  was  now  cmponte  the  house ;  raising  her  head  after  resting  it  foi 
•  moment  on  both  nands,  heroes  met  those  of  Harriet. 

In  a  moment,  Harriet  was  at  the  door ;  and  the  other,  rising  from  her 
seat  at  her  beck,  came  slowly,  and  with  no  conciliatoiy  look,  towards  her. 

"  Why  do  you  rest  in  the  rain  ?  "  said  Harriet,  gently. 

"  Because  I  have  no  other  resting-place,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  But  there  are  many  places  of  shelter  near  here.  This,"  rriirrii^  to 
tbe  little  porch,  "is  better  thao  where  you  were.  You  are  very  wekome 
to  rest  hen." 

The  waidwer  looked  at  her,  ui  doubt  aod  sorpiiie,  but  without  amy 
expressuHi  ofthaiiltfuIneMj  aud  sitting  down,  and  taking  off  one  ctf  her 
wont  shoes  to  beat  out  the  fir^mentA  of  stone  and  duat  that  were  iaeide, 
showed  that  her  foot  was  cut  and  bleetting. 

Harriet  uttering  an  exiKesfdon  of  pity,  tbe  traveller  looked  up  with  ii 
contetuptnoua  and  incieduloiis  amile. 

"  Why,  what  'a  a  lorn  foot  to  such  aa  me  P "  ahe  Eud.  "  Aod  what  '■ 
a- torn  foot  in  auch  as  me,  to  such  as  you  ? " 

"  Come  in  and  wash  it,"  answered  Hamet,  mildly,  "  and  let  me  give 
you  something  to  bind  it  up." 

The  woman  caught  her  arm,  and  droning  it  before  her  own  ^es,  hid 
them  against  it,  and  wept.  Not  like  a  woman,  but  like  a  stern  man 
Buiprised  into  that  wealmess ;  with  a  violent  heaving  of  her  breaat, , 
and  strug^e  for  recovery,  that  ahowed  how  unuaual  tbe  emotion  was 
with  her. 

She  submitted  to  be  led  into  the  house,  aoA,  evidently  m<Hre  in  gjstilude 
than  in  any  care  for  herself,  washed  and  bound  tbe  iqjored  ^dnoe.  Har- 
riet then  put  before  her  the  fr^imenta  of  her  own  &ngal  dinner,  and  v^fsa 
she  hod  eaten  of  thran,  though  sparingly,  besought  her,  bdbre  renuiisg  . 
her  road  (which  ahe  showed  her  anxiety  to  do),  to  dry  her  dothsB  before 
the  file.  Again,  more  in  gratitude  than  with  any  evidwce  of  concern  in 
bcr  own  behalf,  she  sat  down  in  front  of  it,  and  unbinding  the  lundker- 
chief  about  her  head,  and  letting  b«r  thick  wet  hair  ML  iowa  bdlow  her 
waist,  sat  dicing  it  with  tbe  palms  of  her  bands,  and  looking  at  the 
bhue. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  thinking"  she  said,  lifting  ber  bead  raddealy, 
"that  I  nwd  to  be  handsome,  oofio.  I  believe  I  was — ^I  know  I  wu. 
Look  htte  1 " 

She  held  up  her  bair  ronghly  with  both  hands ;  seiziug  it  as  ^  slie 
wnnid  have  torn  it  out ;  then,  tuew  it  down  again,  and  &ing  it  baek  m 
though  it  were  a  heap  of  sorpents. 

"  Are  yon  a  stisnger  is  tlus  place  P "  tAxi  HameL 

"A  stranger  I "  she  returned,  stopping  between  each  short  reply,  and 
looking  at  the  fire,  "Yes.  Ten  or  a  dozen  years  a  stranger.  I  have  had 
no  almanadc  where  I  bare  been.  Ten  or  a  dooen  years.  I  don't  know 
this  part.    It 's  much  altered  since  I  went  aw^." 

"  Have  you  been  far  P " 

"  Ven  far.  Months  iq>on  monihs  over  the  sea,  and  far  awi^  evan 
then.  I  have  been  where  convicts  go,"  she  added,  looking  fall  upon  her 
eatertaina'.    "  I  have  been  one  myself." 

"  Heaven  help  you  and  forgive  you  1 "  was  the  gentle  answer. 

"  Ah  1  Heaven  help  me  and  fwgive  se  1 "  riie  retnmed,  sodding  her 
head  at  the  fire.  "If  imbi  would  he^  B(«ie  of  ns  a  tittle  Bon^  God: 
would  forgive  us  all  tbe  aooaxst  peibqia." 

Bnt  die  was  soElesed  l^  tlu  eameet  manner,  and  tbe  eoiditd  fane . 
so  full  of  mildneaa  and  bo  free  from  jsdgnent,  of  her,  wad  said,  lees 
hardily : 
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"Wemi^beBbonttiieBame  age,  yo«  and  me.  If  I  am  older,  it  is  not 
above  a  jear  or  two,    Ot  tfaiok  of  that  1 " 

She  opened  her  anns,  as  tlumgh  the  erhibhion  of  hei  ootiraid  {arm 
would  dhow  tih«  MOtal  wiatcb  sbe  was ;  and  letting  thera  drop  at  her  sideo, 
hung  down  W  head. 

"  Tbwe  is  nothing  we  may  not  hope  to  repair ;  it  k  nerer  too  late  to 
amend,"  taid  Haiiiet    "  You  are  penitetii — " 

"  No,"  die  annraed.  "  I  am  not  1  I  csn't  be.  I  am  no  such  thing. 
Why  ahould  J  be  pemtent,  and  all  Ae  world  go  Iree.     They  talk  to  me 


She  roae  np,  bonnd  her  faandkerchi^  abont  her  head,  and  tmned  to 
neve  away. 

"  Vfhae  are  yon  going  F  "  said  Hairiet. 

"  Yonder,"  she  answered,  pointing  with  her  hand.     "  To  London." 

**  Uaire  yon  any  h(»ne  to  go  to  ?  " 

"  I  thinlc  T  have  a  mother.  Sbe  'b  ae  mn^  a  motbra*,  as  her  dw^iug 
is  a  home,"  she  aoewered  with  a  bitter  langh. 

"  Take  this,"  cried  Harriet,  patting  Toaueij  in  her  hand.  "  Try  to  do 
well.     It  is  very  little,  but  for  one  day  it  may  keep  you  from  haini-" 

"  Are  you  married  ?  "  said  the  other,  jaintlT,  aa  she  took  it. 

"  Ko.  I  live  hen  with  my  brother.  We  We  not  mud  to  ^Hure,  or 
1  would  give  yon  move." 

"  Will  you  let  me  kfis  yon  ?  " 

Seeing  no  Bcom  or  rept^nanoe  in  ber  fooe,  the  object  of  her  eharity 
bent  over  her  a<  tdte  aaked  the  qnestion,  and  preeaed  hei  lips  against 
her  cheek.  Once  more  ehe  caught  her  ann,  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
it ;  and  then  was  gone. 

Gone  into  the  deepening  sight,  and  howling  wind,  and  pelting  rain; 
urging  her  way  on,  towards  the  miat-onshrouded  dty  where  the  blurred 
li^ta  gtesmed ;  and  with  her  Uack  hair,  and  disordered  head-gear,  flat- 
tttug  roond  hw  reddew  foce. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
anotheh  uother  and  dacghitxb. 

In  an  ngly  and  dark  room,  an  old  woman,  ugly  and  dark  too,  aat 
UateDing  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  crouching  over  a  meagre  fiie.  Uore 
oonetant  to  the  lut-namad  oonqution  than  the  first,  the  nev^  changed 
her  attitnde,  unless,  when  any  stray  drops  of  rain  fell  hissing  tm  &e 
emouldering  embers,  to  imee  her  head  with  an  awakened  attention  to  the 
ivWiling  and  pattering  outside,,  and  gradu^y  to  let  it  bll  again  lower 
and  lower  and  lower  aa  she  sunk  into  a  brooding  state  of  thonght,  in 
Which  the  noises  of  the  night  were  ae  indistinctly  regarded  aa  ia  the 
monotonous  rolling  of  a  sea  by  one  who  sits  in  contemplation  on  Hs  shote. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  sa*e  that  which  the  fire  afforded. 
Olaring  sullenly  from  time  to  time  like  the  eye  of  a  fierce  beast  half 
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aale^,  it  revealed  no  olgecls  that  needed  to  be  jealous  of  a  betto  diaper. 
A  heap  of  rags,  a  heap  of  bones,  a  wretched  bed,  two  oi  tliree  mutilated 
chairs  or  stools,  the  black  walls  and  blacker  ceiling,  were  all  its  winking 
biightnesB  shone  lukon.  As  the  old  womao,  with  a  Kigantic  and  distorted 
image  of  herself  thrown  half  upon  the  w^  behind  her,  half  upon  the 
roof  above,  sat  bending  over  the  few  loose  bricks  within  which  it  was  pent, 
on  the  damp  hearth  of  the  chimney — for  there  was  no  stove — she  Imked 
as  if  she  were  watching  at  some  witch's  altar  for  a  CsTonrable  token ; 
and  but  that  the  moTcment  of  her  chstteriog  jaws  and  trembling  dtio. 
was  too  fieauent  and  too  fast  for  the  slow  flickering  of  the  fiie,  it  would 
have  seemeti  an  illusion  wrought  by  the  light,  as  it  came  and  want,  upon 
a  face  as  motionless  as  the  form  to  which  it  belonged. 

If  Florence  could  have  stood  within  the  room  and  looked  upon  tine 
original  of  the  shadow  thrown  apon  the  wall  and  roof,  as  it  ooweied  thus 
over  the  fire,  a  glance  might  have  sufficed  to  recal  the  figure  of  good  Mrs. 
Brown ;  notwithstanding  that  her  childish  recollection  of  that  tdrible  old 
woman  was  as  grotesque  and  exaggerated  a  presentment  of  the  truth, 
perhaps,  as  the  shadow  on  the  wall.  But  florence  was  not  there  to  look 
on ;  and  good  ll£rs.  Brown  remained  unrecognised,  and  sat  staring  at  her 
fire,  unobserved. 

Attracted  by  a  louder  lettering  than  usual,  as  the  rain  came  hissing 
down  the  clmnney  in  a  little  stream,  the  old  woman  raised  her  head, 
impatiently,  to  listen  a&esh.  And  this  time  she  did  not  drop  it  again ; 
Ua  there  was  a  hand  upon  the  door,  and  a  footstep  in  the  room. 

"  Who  'a  that  P "  she  said,  lookmg  over  her  shoulder. 

"  One  who  brings  you  news,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  woman's  voloe. 

"News?    Where  from?" 

"From  abroad." 

'*  From  beyond  seas  P  "  tded  the  old  woman,  starting  up. 

"Aye,  finm  beyond  seas." 

The  old  woman  raked  the  fire  together,  hurriedly,  and  going  dose  to 
her  visitor  who  had  entered,  and  shut  the  door,  and  who  now  stood  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  room,  put  her  hand  upon  the  drenched  cloak,  and  turned 
the  nnresisting  figure,  so  as  to  have  it  in  the  full  light  of  the  fire.  She 
did  not  find  what  she  had  expected,  whatever  that  might  be ;  for  she  let 
the  doak  go  again,  and  uttered  a  querulous  cry  of  disappointment  and 
misery. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  her  visitor. 

"  Oho  I  Oho  I "  cried  the  old  woman,  turning  her  face  upward,  with 
a  terrible  howl. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  visitor  again. 

"It's  not  my  gali  "  cried  the  old  woman,  tossing  up  her  arms,  and 
clasping  her  hands  above  her  head.  "  \Miere  'a  my  Alice  P  Wliere  'a  my 
handsome  daughter?     They  've  been  the  death  of  her  I  " 

"  They  have  not  been  the  death  of  her  yet,  if  youi  name  's  Marwood," 
■aid  the  visitor. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  gal,  then  F  "  cried  the  old  woman.  "  Has  she 
wrote  to  me  P  " 

"  9he  said  yon  couldn't  read,"  returned  the  other. 

"No  man  I  can  I"  exclaimed  the  ohi  woman,  wringing  her  hands. 
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"Hare  you  no  light  hen  F "  Buid  the  other,  looking  round  the  room,  ' 

The  old  woman,  mnmbling  and  shaking  her  head,  and  muttering  to 
henelf  abooit  hxx  handsome  daughter,  brought  a  caudle  fiom  a  cupboard  in 
the  comer,  and  thruating  it  into  the  fire  with  a  trembling  hand,  lighted  it 
with  some  difficulty  and  set  it  on  the  table.  Its  dirty  wick  burnt  dimly 
at  first,  being  cholced  in  its  own  grease ;  snd  when  the  bleared  eyes  and 
failing  sight  of  the  old  woman  oonld  distinguish  anything  by  its  light,  her 
noitor  was  sittmg  with  her  arms  folded,  her  eyes  turned  downwards, 
and  a  handkerchief  she  had  worn  upon  her  head  lying  on  the  table  by  her 
side. 

"  She  sent  to  me  by  word  of  month  then,  my  gsl,  Alice  ?  "  mumbled 
the  old  woman,  after  waiting  for  some  moments.     "  What  did  she  say  f  " 

"  Look,"  returned  the  visitor. 

The  old  woman  repeated  the  word  in  a  soared  uncertain  wot  ;  and, 
diading  her  c^ea,  looked  at  the  speaker,  round  the  room,  and  at  the 
speaker  once  again. 

"Alice  said  look  again,  mother;"  and  the  speaker  fixed  her  eyea 
iqwnher. 

Again  the  old  woman  looked  round  the  room,  and  at  her  visitor,  and ' 
nuDd  the  mom  onoe  more.  Hastily  seising  tiie  candle,  and  rising  &om 
her  seat,  she  held  it  to  the  visitor's  face,  uttered  a  loud  ay,  set  down  the 
light,  and  fell  npon  her  nedc  E 

"  It 's  my  RU I  It  'a  mv  Alioe  t  It  *s  my  haudaome  daughter,  living 
and  come  back  I "  screamaa  the  old  woman,  rocking  herself  to  and  tn 
iqion  the  breast  that  coldly  suffered  her  embrace.  "A'smygall  It's  my 
^cel  It'smyhandsomedaughter,  liTingandeomebackl"  shescreemed 
Bgain,  dropping  on  the  floor  before  her,  clasping  her  knees,  laying  bar 
head  against  them,  and  still  rocldng  herself  to  and  fro  with  every  frantic 
demonstration  of  which  her  vitality  was  capable. 

"Yes,  mother,"  returned  Alice,  stooping  forward  for  a  moment  and 
kissing  her,  but  endeavouring,  even  in  the  act,  to  disengage  henelf  from 
her  embrace.  "I  am  here,  at  last.  Let  go,  mother;  let  go.  Get  np, 
and  sit  in  your  chair.    What  good  does  this  do  ? " 

"  83ie  's  come  back  harder  than  she  went  I  "  cried  the  mother,  looking 

r'  1  her  &ce,  and  still  holding  to  her  knees.  "  She  don't  care  for  me  I 
all  these  yean,  and  all  the  wretched  life  I  've  led  1" 

"  Why,  mother  1 "  said  Alice,  shakiiig  her  ragged  skirts  to  detach  the 
(rid  woman  from  them :  "  there  are  two  sides  to  tiist.  There  have  been 
years  for  me  as  well  as  you,  and  there  has  been  wretchedness  for  me  as 
well  as  you.     Oet  up,  get  np  1 " 

Her  mother  rose,  and  cried,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  stood  at  a  little 
distance  gaziug  on  her.  Then,  she  took  the  can^  again,  and  going 
round  her,  surveyed  her  irtaa  head  to  foot,  making  a  low  moaning  du  the 
time.  Then  she  put  the  candle  down,  resumed  her  diair,  and  beating  her 
hands  t(^;ether  to  a  kind  of  weary  tune,  and  rolling  herself  from  side  to 
inde,  continued  moaning  and  wailing  to  herself. 

Alice  got  np,  took  off  her  wet  clmik,  and  laid  it  aside.  That  done,  she 
•at  down  as  before,  and  with  her  arma  folded,  and  her  ^es  gazing  at  the 
fire,  ranained  silentiy  listening  with  a  contemptuous  foce  to  her  old  mother's 
ioartioulate  oomplatninga. 
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"Sid  Toa  eLpeot  to  »ee  me  rrtnm  ae  jootki&l  u  I  wmt  «wsy. 
nother  ?  she  nid  «t  length,  tnnung  ber  e^  i^n  the  old  woaun. 
"  Did  70B  Oink  a  forei|pi  l^e,  Uke  niits,  ms  good  fbi  good  Iw^  F  One 
nould  bdiere  ao,  to  l>e«  jaa  1 " 

"  It  a'nt  tint  I "  cned  the  mother.     "  jSiU  knanra  it  I " 

"  What  IB  it  then  t "  Tetnrned  tbe  dsugfatff .  "  It  bod  best  be  aaaae- 
tUng  tibat  don't  last,  mothcc,  <x  mij  imy  «at  u  «a«ier  tlun  my  «^  in." 

"Hear  that!"  ddaiMied  the  mother.  "After  all  tlieae  jsars  the 
AieatettB  to  deeert  me  in  tte  moraeut  of  her  eomiag  back  agaia  1 " 

"  I  tell  yoa,  mother,  for  the  second  time,  there  have  been  years  for  bu 
as  well  as  yo«,"  said  Alice.  "  Come  baclE  hardn?  Of  conrae  I  have 
cotne  bade  har^r.    What  etee  did  ym  upect  i  " 

"  Harder  to  me  1     To  her  own  dear  mother  1 "  ined  1^  ^  wemix. 

"I  don't  knowwhobegaiitohsrdeB.Be,if  myowit  dear  aether  ditbt," 
she  retunted,  sitting  with  her  folded  arms,  and  knitted  btowe,  and  com- 
pressed lips,  as  if  she  were  bent  on  eidudisg,  by  force,  eresy  aafter  feelr  - 
ing  from  her  breaat.  "  Lwteo,  mother,  to  avord  or  two.  If  we  nader- 
stand  each  other  now,  we  shall  not  fall  out  any  more,  perh&ps.  I  went 
bway  a  giEi,axd  hare  come  bade  kwomHi.  I  vwt  avay  sndnti&l  enough, 
aad  have  come  bade  no  better,  yon  may  aweai,  .  But  hsTc  yon  been  ytxj 
daitifidto  me?" 

"II"  cried  the  old  woman.  "  To  my  own  gal !  A.  mot^  daHSvl  to 
her  own  (Md  I " 

-"  It  eoonds  vmatonl,  don't  it  f "  retarrwd  the  dewghter,  loddi^  oobi^ 
OR  her  witk  her  attiD,  regudlew,  ^bxAj,  beaatifal  iaee ;  "  but  I  has« 
tboof^  of  it  sometimes,  in  the  concae  eC  afji  Ions  yean,  till  I  have  got 
oaad  to  it  I  kofc  heard  arane  talk  aboatt  du^  first  and  laat ;  bwt  it  hn 
ahngra  bees  of  my  du^  to  atbis  peoi^.  I  bsTe  weadoed  bmt  aad 
then—'to  pass  away  the  time — ^wbrther  bo  one  ever  owed  any  dnty 
tome." 

Bar  mbther  nt  mewing,  and  mmnfaiing,  and  ^akiog  her  head,  hnt 
whether  »ngaly,  or  nmuvseftdly,  or  in  deaital.  or  only  in  her  phyaiod 
infirmity,  did  not  appear. 

"ThBiBWBaai^iLdaallad  AlieeUarw«*d,"  Koi  the  dangUer,  wi^  a 
lan^,  and  looking  down  at  hoaelf  in  tendUe  deriaicm  of  henelf,  "  bora 
among  poverty  and  negleet,  and  snned  in  it.  Nobo^  taught  her,  ndtoif 
stepped  forward  to  he$  her,  taboij  eaied  fai  hec" 

"  Kobody ! "  echoed  the  mother,  poialaiig  to  heiad^  and  atriking  bar 
baeast 

"  The  only  care  she  knew,"  retnmed  the  dsngbter,  "was  to  be  baado. 
nod  stinled,  asd  abajged  eometiiBea ;  and  she  mi^  ham  duae  better 
witiumt  that.  Sbe  bred  in  hosaee  like  tfaia,  and  ik  the  stewta,  witk  a 
dttwd  of  little  wratduB  13cb  keraelf ;  and  yet  rin  hnmgbt  good  la^  ask 
of  flhM  e^iUboed.  So  snuk  Che  wne  fw  hs.  She  had  bettor  hi*» 
been  honied  and  wecriad  to  death  Ear  iij^lifii  " 

"  Go  on  1  go  on  I "  exclaimed  the  nsitiier. 

"  I  am  gang  on,"  ntnned  tite  ^ag^ter.  "  Tinat  was  a  girl  e^fed 
Aiaee  Marwoad.  Bhe  waa  handaome.  Bhe  was  tau^  too  late,  and 
tao|^  lil  waoDg.  She  waa  too  «cU  cased  ica-,  too  well  traaud,  ti 
helped  on,  too  much  looked  after.     You  wercTCiy  i     '     *  * 
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wete  better  oS  tbm.  Wliat  came  to  that  ^til,  oomw  to  tkansand*  tmrj 
yew.    It  WM  oaJ;  rnis,  asd  she  waa  ban  to  it." 

"  After  all  thaee  jean  1 "  whmed  the  old  tiniMn  " U7  gal  begine 
with  this." 

"  ^lell  aooa  hare  ended,"  asid  the  dau^tcr.  "  Thera  was  a  (ajminal 
called  Alice  Marwood — a  girl  still,  but  deserted  and  an  oiitcast.  Aid 
■he  was  tried,  and  she  waa  aeDtenaed.  Asd  loid,  bow  the  geatkiaeu  in 
the  eonrt  -talked  riKxtt  it !  and  how  pave  the  judge  waa,  on  W  diit^,  and 
on  her  haviiig  perrarted  the  gifts  of  aatnTe — as  if  he  didn't  know  better 
than  anybody  tkeic,  that  tbey  had  been  made  cunes  to  herl^-«mi  haw  he 
pnaohed  abaut  the  strong  vm  of  the  Iaw — so  very  atioiig  to  save  bn^ 
when  she  wm  an  inuooent  and  helpless  little  wistch  1 — and  how  aolemn 
and  KdigiooB  it  aU  waa  I  I  hare  tiiovght  of  that,  many  times  staoe,  to  he 
sure  t " 

She  folded  her  arms  tightly  on  her  breast,  and  laaghed  is  a  tone  that 
made  the  bowl  of  the  old  woman  musical. 

"  So  Alice  Marwood  waa  transported,  mother,"  riie  puiaoed,  "  and  was 
aent  to  leam  her  Aa^.  where  thwe  waa  twenty  tunes  leas  duty,  and  more 
wickednMB,  and  wiosg,  and  infaaty,  than  hve.  And  Alioe  liarwood  ia 
oone  back  a  womao.  BaA  a  woman  as  she  ought  to  be,  after  aB  ^iia. 
In  good  time,  there  will  be  more  solemnity,  and  more  fine  talk,  and  ■»>& 
stnmgarm,  mostlik^,  and  there  willbeanendof  her;  but  thegeittlemen 
naeda't  be  afraid  of  bdng  thrown  tnA  of  work.  There's  cxowds  of  fittie 
wretches,  boy  and  girl,  growing  upinaiytdthe  sbraets  they  lire  vi,thst'tt 
keep  them  to  it  till  they  've  made  theii  foitunes." 

The  old  voBuia  leaned  htx  eUxiws  on  the  table,  and  restmg  her  Eice  iqion 
her  two  hands,  made  a  show  of  bfling  in  great  diatEeaa-'ar  leaU^  waa, 
perhaps. 

"  Tboe  1  I  have  done,  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  witit  a  motion  of  her 
bead,  aa  if  in  iti^^il  of  the  subject.  "  I  have  said  eno«^.  Don't  let 
yon  and  I  talk  of  being  dutiful,  whatever  we  do.  Your  childhood  wis  like 
mine,  I  mppose.  80  mntlL  the  worse  for  both  of  us.  I  don't  wast  to 
blame  you,  or  to  defend  myself;  why  shenld  I  ?  That's  all  mac,  kng  ago. 
But  I  am  a  Woman — ^not  a  girl,  now — and  you  and  I  needn't  make  a  show 
of  oar  history,  ]&a  the  genOemin  in  the  Coazt.  We  know  all  about  it,  well 
eaoagh." 

Lost  and  degraded  as  she  was,  there  was  a  beanty  in  her,  both  of  face. 
and  form,  wUidi,  even  in  ita  worst  e^^eaeion,  oanU  not  but  be  reeogniaDd 
as>uehbyanyanen$;ardinglterwitiitheleBBtattantimi.  Assheei^ded 
into  silenoe,  mi  her  faoe  whidi  had  beeai  haanhly  agitated,  quietad  down ; 
while  her  dark  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  fire,  excbanged  the  leoUess  light  that 
had  aniourted  theao,  for  one  that  was  soAesMd  by  some^ing  like  aoirow; 
there  shone  Orongb  all  ber  wayworn  miaesy  tmd  iatifgaa,  a  ray  of  the 
departed  radiance  of  the  fallen  angcL 

Her  mother,  after  watefaisg  htir  for  aase  tine  withont  speaking,  ren- 
tored  to  steal  her  withered  hand  a  little  nearer  to  het  across  tie  table ;  and 
findmg  that  she  pennitted  thia,  to  tooch  her  ftae,  and  smooth  her  hair. 
With  the  feeling,  as  it  seemed,  that  the  old  woman  was  at  least  sinoeie  in 
this  show  of  interest,  Alice  made  no  morement  to  che^  her ;  aa,  adnmang 
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hf  degrees,  she  bound  up  her  daughter'a  hair  afresh,  took  off  her  wet 
shoes,  if  they  deserved  the  name,  sproid  something  dry  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  hoverea  hmnbly  about  her,  muttering  to  herself,  as  she  lect^nised  hei 
old  features  and  expression  more  and  more. 

"You  are  rer;  poor,  mother,  I  see,"  said  Alice,  looking  round,  when 
she  had  sat  thus  for  some  time. 

"Bitter  poor,  my  deary,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

Shesdmmdhierdaagfater,Bnd  vaaafraidof  her.  Ferfaape  her  admiration, 
audi  as  it  was,  had  originated  long  ago,  when  she  iint  fbtmd  anything  that 
was  bnmtJftil  appearing  in  the  lu^  of  the  squalid  fight  of  her  eiistenae. 
Itehaps  her  few  was  leferabU,  in  aome  sort,  to  the  retroapect  she  had  so 
latdy  neard.  Be  this  as  it  might,  she  stood,  submisoiTdy  and  deferen- 
tially, before  her  child,  and  inclined  her  head,  ai  if  in  a  pitiful  entreaty  to 
be  spared  any  further  reproach, 

"How  hare  you  liTed ?" 

"By  begging,  my  deary." 

"And  pilfering,  motherP" 

"  Sometimes,  Ally — in  a  very  small  way.  I  am  old  and  timid.  I  have 
taken  trifles  from  children  now  and  then,  my  deary,  but  not  often.  I 
have  tramped  about  the  conntry,  pet,  and  I  know  what  I  know.  I  have 
watched." 

"  Watched?"  retomed  the  daughter,  looking  at  her. 

"  I  have  hung  about  a  taaaiy,  my  deary,"  said  the  mother,  eren  more 
hnmbW  and  srn^i^MiTcly  than  before. 

"Vftiat  family  P" 

"  Hnah,  darhng.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  I  did  it  for  the  love  of 
you.  In  memory  of  my  poor  gal  bvfond  seas."  She  put  out  her  hand 
deprecatingly,  and  drawing  it  back  again,  laid  it  on  her  lips. 

"  Tears  ago,  my  deary,"  she  pursued,  glancing  timidly  at  the  attentive 
and  ston  face  opposed  to  her,  "  I  came  across  his  little  child,  by  chance." 

"Whoae  child  P" 

"  Not  his,  Alice  deary ;  don't  look  at  me  like  that ;  not  his.  How 
could  it  be  hu  F     You  know  he  has  none." 

"WhosethenF"  returned  the  daughter.    "  Yon  said  hia." 

"Hush,  Ally;  yon  l^hten  me,  deary.  Hr.  Dombcj's— only  3fr. 
Bombey's.    Since  thai,  darling,  I  have  seen  them  oflen.    I  have  seen 

In  uttering  this  last  wrad,  the  old  woman  shrunk  and  recoiled,  as  if 
with  a  sudden  fear  that  her  daughter  would  strike  her.  Bnt  though  the 
daughter's  face  was  fixed  upon  her,  and  expressed  the  moat  vehement 
passion,  she  remained  still :  except  that  she  clenched  her  anns  tighter  and 
tighter  within  each  other,  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  restrain  them  hy  that 
means  from  doing  an  injury  to  herself,  or  some  one  else,  in  the  blind  foij 
of  Uie  wrath  that  suddenly  possessed  hes'. 

"little  he  thought  who  I  was  1"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
danohed  hand. 

"  And  little  he  cared  I "  muttered  her  dsugbter,  between  her 
teeth. 

"  But  there  we  were,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  &oe  to  fooe.    T  spoke  to 
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lum,  nnd  ke  epAe  to  me.  I  ut  and  watdwd  liim  u  he  went  awsy  down 
a  long  gTOTe  of  tree* ;  and  at  ereiy  step  he  took  I  coned  him,  aool  and 
body." 

"  He  win  thrive  in  spite  of  that,"  returned  the  daughter  disdaininlly. 

"  Aye,  he  is  thriring,"  raid  the  mother. 

She  held  her  peaoe ;  for  the  face  and  fonn  before  her  were  muhaped  by 
rage.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bosom  would  bant  with  the  emotions  that 
strore  within  it.  The  effort  that  constrained  and  held  it  pest  np,  was  no 
less  formidable  than  the  rage  itself :  no  less  beipeakii^  the  violent  and 
dangcroQS  chaiacter  of  the  woman  who  made  it,  Bot  it  succeeded,  and 
aha  asked,  sftn  a  silence : 

"  Ib  he  married  ?  " 

"  No,  deary,"  said  the  mother. 

"Going  to  beP" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  deoiy-  ^nt  his  master  and  friend  is  married. 
Oh,  we  may  give  him  joy  I  We  may  give  'em  all  joy  I  "  Dried  the  old 
woman,  hugging  herBeLf  with  her  lesn  arms  in  her  exultation.  "  Nothing 
but  joy  to  ns  will  cmne  of  that  marriage.    Mind  me !  " 

The  daughter  looked  t^  her  for  an  explanation. 

"  Bnt  yon  are  wet  and  tiled ;  hungry  and  thinly,"  said  the  <M  woman, 
liobbling  to  the  cupboard ;  "  and  there  'a  little  here,  and  little—"  diving 
down  into  her  pot^et,  and  jinking  a  few  halfpence  on  the  table— "  little 
here.    Hare  you  any  money,  Adce,  deary  P  " 

The  covetona,  shwp,  eager  face,  with  which  she  asked  the  question  and 
looked  on,  as  her  daughter  took  out  of  her  bosom  the  little  gift  she  had  so 
lately  receiTed,  told  almost  asmnohof  the  history  of  this  pareiit  and  child 
as  the  child  herself  had  told  in  words. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  mother. 

"  I  have  no  more.    I  should  not  hare  this,  bnt  for  charity." 

"  Bnt  for  charity,  eh,  deary  P  "  said  the  old  woman,  bending  greedily 
orer  the  table  to  look  at  the  money,  which  she  appeared  distrustful  of  ba 
daughter's  still  retaining  in  her  hand,  and  gazing  on.  "  Hninpb  1  six  and 
six  is  twelve  and  six  eighteen — so— we  must  make  the  most  of  it,  I  'U 
go  buy  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

Witii  greater  alacrity  than  might  hare  been  expected  in  one  of  her 
appearance — ^for  age  and  misery  seoned  to  hare  ma^  her  as  decrepit  as 
ugly — she  began  to  occupy  her  trembling  hands  in  tying  an  old  bonnet 
on  her  head,  and  folding  a  torn  shawl  about  herself :  atill  eyeing  the  mon^ 
in  her  daughter's  hand,  with  the  same  sharp  desire. 

"  What  joy  is  to  come  to  as  of  this  marriage,  mother?  "  asked  the 
daughter.    "  You  hare  not  told  me  that." 

"  The  joy,"  she  replied,  attiring  hersdf,  with  fumbling  fingen, "  of  no 
lov^at  all,  and  much  pride  and  hate,  my  deary.  The  ji^  of  confhaion  and 
strife  among  'em,  proud  as  th^  are,  and  of  danger— danger,  Alice  I " 

''"What  danger? " 

"/have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  /know  what  I  know  I "  duickled  the 
mother.  "  Let  some  look  to  it.  Let  some  be  upon  their  guard.  My  gal 
may  keep  good  company  yet  I " 

'DitB,    seeing  that  in  the  wandering   earnestness  with  whidi  her 
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dmgliter  regarded  licr,  ker  hand  nrolmtarily  doMd  ipm  tfae  tnoney,  the 
old  wcBHU  made  more  apecd  to  aeoore  it,  and  boriedlj  added,  "  but  I  '11 
go  bny  aomething ;  I  'U  go  buy  something." 

Am  aha  stood  witk  her  hand  rfretcbad  oat  before  ker  danghter,  her 
daoghter,  ^audng  again  at  the  hod^,  put  it  to  her  lips  bafbre  puting 
with  it. 

"What,  AU7I  Dayaa  kias  it  F  "  thudded  the  cdd  iPomaB.  "Tkafa 
like  me — I  often  do.  Ok,  it'a  ao  good  to  us  I"  iquoemig  ker  own 
taniidied  kaU^enee  op  lo  Imt  bag  of  a  throa^  "  ao  good  to  oa  in  evaiy- 
tUog,  kat  not  amrnkg  in  he^  1 

"  I  Idas  it,  motker,"  said  the  daughter,  "  or  I  did  tken^ — I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  did  before — for  tke  giver's  sake." 

"  The  giver,  eh,  deary  F  "  retorted  the,  old  woman,  wkosa  dimiBed  ^es 
glistened  as  she  took  it.  "Ayel  I'll  kiss  it  for  the  giver's  take,  loo, 
wksn  tke  giver  can  make  it  go  farther.  Bnt  1 11  go  spend  it,  doaiy.  I  '11 
be  baok  directly." 

"  You  seem  to  say  you  knoir  a  great  deiJ,  mother,"  said  ibe  da^hter, 
foUowing  her  to  the  door  with  her  eyaa.  "  You  kam  grown  veiy  wiflD 
since  we  parted." 

**KiK>wt"  croaked  ^e  old  wonaa,  coming  back  a  st^  or  two.  "I 
know  mote  tksn  you.  think.  I  know  more  tfam  it  tkii^  deary,  as  I  'Q 
tdl  yon  iny  and  bye.    I  know  all  about  him." 

lie  daughter  smiled  iQcrednloaaly. 

"  I  know  of  hia  brether,  Aliee,"  said  tke  old  woman,  stntdung  oat  her 
nedc  witk  a  leer  of  malica  absolntdy  frig^ttfnl,  "  who  might  harre  been, 
whrnv  yon  ham  been — for  ttealing  mon»^--and  who  lives  wil^  kk  nAr, 
over  yonder,  by  the  north  road  out  of  London." 

"Where?" 

"  By  the  nortii  road  ont  <^  London,  deaiy.  Yon  shall  see  tto  hoOse, 
if  yon  like.  It  a'nt  madt  to  bout  of,  gented  aa  hia  own  ia.  No,  no, 
BO,"  cried  the  old  woman  shaking  ber  kead,  and  laughing ;  for  her 
dan^ter  kad  rtarted  np,  "not  now  j  it 's  too  for  off;  it 's  by  tke  mile- 
stone, where  the  stones  are  heaped ; — to-momnr  deaiy,  if  it's  fine,  and 
you  are  in  the  humour.     But  I  '11  go  spend — " 

"  Stop  I "  and  tJM  daughter  flung  hcnelf  iq>on  her,  vUh  ker  fiHUer 
passion  raging  like  a  fira.    "  The  aists  is  a  iaii'foced  Devil,  with  hnnrn 

The  old  woman,  amazed  and  tertified,  nodded  hw  bead. 

"  I  see  the  shadow  of  him  in  her  face  1  It  'a  a  red  hoiue  ntMiHiwg  by 
itaeUL    Before  the  door  there  ia  a  smaU  green  porck." 

Agun  the  old  woman  nodded. 

"In  whidk  I  sat  tonb^  I    Give  mo  back  tke  mwey." 

"AUoe!    Dearyl" 

"  Oive  me  back  tke  money,  or  you  '11  be  hurt." 

She  forced  it  from  the  old  woman's  hand  as  she  spoloe,  >Bdntteilyindif- 
faent  to  ker  complainings  and  entreaties,  tkrew  on  tke  garmenta  she  had 
taken  off,  and  hurried  oat,  with  headlong  ^leed. 

The  mother  foUowed,  limping  aftra-  h^  as  ska  1  w»kl,  and  expoatolating 
with  no  more  effect  npoa  her  than  i^ion  the  wind  aad  rain  uA  cbikneaa 
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that  encompaa«ed  dieon.  Obdmste  and  fiooe  in  hei  own  purpose,  ^d 
in^ffinnt  to  >11  besides,  lin  dn^^ter  defied  tk>  weat}Kr  and  tin  diatance, 
M  if  b)m  had  knotm  >o  tnvel  or  btigne,  and  made  fer  Ae  hcnae  whoe 
■he  had  been  relieved.  ASUr  mom  qaarter  of  aa  bonr's  walking,  the  old 
woman,  spent  and  ont  of  breath,  ventured  to  bold  by  her  sldrte  ;  bat  ^k 
ncstimd  DO  more,  a«d  Oaj  tiavdled  on  in  silenee  through  tba  wet  and 
glo(nn.  If  the  mother  now  and  then  uttered  a  word  of  eomplmait,  Ae 
Mifled  it  feat  hor  daughter  aliould  iHwak  awajrfrem  her  and  Isare  her 
britind ;  and  the  dmgUcr  was  dnmb. 

It  was  within  an  hour  or  so  of  midaigb,  when  th^  left  the  n^riv 
•tnets  brtiid  them,  and  entered  an  the  deeper  gloom  of  that  nentnil 
gnnmd  where  the  hoose  was  situated.  The  town  1^  in  the  distance, 
Imid  and  lowenng;  tiK  Ueak  wind  howled  orcr  the  open  apace;  all 
anmiid  was  blade,  wild,  desolate. 

"  This  is  a  fit  place  for  mei  "  said  the  daughter,  stop[Hng  to  loc^  ba^ 
"I  thought  80,  when  I  was  here  bajbre,  to^^." 

"  Alice,  my  deer;,"  cried  the  mother,  pallmg  her  g«nt^  by  the  skirt. 
"AUoel" 

"  What  now,  mother  P " 

"Don't  girc  the  money  back,  n^  darling;  please  don't.  We  can't 
aSwd  it.  We  want  tmpa,  deaiy.  Money  is  money,  irtioever  gives  it. 
8af  what  y«B  will,  but  iieep  tk  moBey." 

"  aea  tbme  1 "  was  all  1^  dMgfater'a  answer.  "  That  is  tiie  hoasa  I 
BKW.     Is  that  it  ?  " 

lie  old  wsman  nodded  in  the  iffiTmatiTe;  and  a  few  mors  pacea 
hroi^t  them  to  the  threshold.  There  was  the  ligtt  of  fira  and  candle 
■in  t]M  room  where  Alioe  had  sat  to  dry  ha-  chrthes ;  and  on  her  koociii^ 
at  the  door,  Jdm  Carker  a^^peaied  fnmi  that  room. 

He  was  aarpriaed  to  aee  audi  visiton  at  swdk  an  hour,  and  asked  Alice 
•what  Ak  wanted. 

"I  want  your  aiater,"  she  said.  "The  woman  who  g»re  me  mooey 
to-day." 

At  the  sound  of  her  niaed  voice,  Harriet  came  oiit. 

"  CA 1  "  said  Alioe.     "You  are  here!     Do  yon  icnmnber  me  P  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  wonderinc. 

The  fiiee  Ijwt  had  hnmbkd  itself  odore  her,  looked  on  her  now  vrith  sncfa 
iBVineiUe  hatred  aad  defiuee ;  and  the  hand  that  had  gent^  touched  her 
ana,  was  denehed  with  such  a  show  of  evil  purpose,  as  if  it  wwdd  gladly 
atmiiciti  her ;  that  ahe  drew  doae  to  faei  brother  for  pioteddon. 

"That  I  conld  speak  with  you,  and  not  knowyouT  That  I  ooald  come 
war  ytm,  and  not  fc«l  what  blood  was  mning  in  yoai  veins,  t^  the 
tingliDg  of  my  own !  "  said  Alice,  with  a  menacing  gesture. 

"WmI  do  you  mean?    What  have  I  doneP" 

"Done  I"  returned  the  other.  "  You  have  sat  me  byyouriire;  you 
have  given  me  food  and  money ;  you  have  bestowed  your  compassion  on 
me  1     You  I  whose  name  I  spit  upon ! " 

The  old  woman,  with  a  malevolence  that  made  ber  uglinesa  quite  awful, 
shook  her  withered  hand  at  the  brother  and  sister  in  confirmation  of  ber 
daughter,  bnt  ptncked  her  by  the  skirts  again,  nevertheless,  imptoring  her 
to  keep  the  mon^. 
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"  If  I  dropped  a  tear  upon  yoor  hand,  may  it  wither  it  up  I  If  I  spolce 
a  gentle  word  in  your  hearin^t,  may  it  deafen  yon  I  If  I  touched  yon  with 
my  lipB,  may  the  toucli  be  poison  to  you  I  A  cnzse  upon  thia  roof  that 
^ve  me  sMter !  Sorrow  and  shame  upon  yonr  head  I  Bain  upon  all 
belonging  to  ^on  1" 

As  she  said  the  words,  she  throw  the  money  down  iq>on  the  gromtd, 
and  spumed  it  with  her  foot. 

"  I  tread  it  in  the  dnst :  I  wouldn't  talce  it  if  it  paved  my  way  to 
Heaven  1  I  would  the  bleeding  foot  that  bron^t  me  here  to-day,  had 
Totted  off,  before  it  led  me  to  yonr  houset" 

Harriet,  pak  and  trembling,  reetzsined  her  brother,  and  snfiered  her  to 
go  on  uninterrupted. 

"  It  was  well  that  I  should  be  pitied  and  forgiven  by  you,  or  any  one  of 
yonr  name,  in  tlie  first  hour  of  my  return  I  It  was  well  that  you  ahonUl 
act  the  kind  good  lady  to  me  I  I '11  thank  you  when  Idle;  I  11  pray  for 
you,  and  all  your  race,  you.  m^  be  sure  1 " 

With  a  fierce  action  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  Bprinkled  hatred  on  the 
ground,  and  with  it  devoted  those  who  were  standug  there  to  destniction, 
she  looked  up  once  at  the  black  sky,  and  strode  out  into  the  wild  night. 

The  mother,  who  bad  plucked  at  her  skirts  again  and  again  in  vain, 
and  had  «r^  the  money  lying  on  the  threshold  with  an  absorbing  gree^ 
that  seemed  to  concentrate  her  facnltiea  upon  it,  would  have  prowled  abont, 
until  tiie  house  was  dark,  and  then  groped  in  the  mire  on  the  chance  of 
TeposBesaing  herself  of  it.  But  the  daughter  drew  her  away,  and  they  set 
forth,  straight,  on  thdr  return  to  their  dwelling ;  the  old  woman  whimper- 
ing and  b^oaning  their  bee  npon  the  road,  and  ftetfolly  bewailing,  m 
openly  aa  aha  dared,  the  undutinil  conduct  of  her  handsome  girl  in  depriv- 
ing her  of  a  supper,  on  the  very  first  night  of  their  le-nnioo. 

Suppeiless  to  bed  she  went)  saving  for  a  few  coerae  fragments-,  and 
those  she  eat  mumbling  and  munching  over  a  scrap  of  fire,  long  after  her 
nndntifol  daughter  lay  asleep. 

Were  this  miserable  motber,  and  this  miserable  dan^ter,  only  the  r^ 
duction  to  their  lowest  grade,  of  certain  sodal  vices  sometimes  prevsiting 
higher  upP  In  this  ronnd  world  of  many  cirdes  within  cmdes,  do 
we  make  a  weaty  journey  from  the  high  grade  to  the  low,  to  find  at 
last  that  they  lie  dose  together,  that  the  two  extremes  ttmth,  and  that 
OUT  jonniey's  end  is  but  onr  starling-place!'  Allowing  for  great  difference 
of  stuff  and  texture,  was  the  pattern  of  this  woof  repeated  among  gentle 
blood  at  aUF 

9ay,  Editk  Dombey  ]  And  Cleopatra,  best  of  mothers,  let  ns  bare  yonr 
testimony  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


The  dark  blot  on  the  street  ia  gone.  Mr.  Bomber's  mansion,  if  it  be 
a  gap  among  the  other  houses  any  longer,  is  only  so  because  it  is  not  to 
be  vied  with  in  its  brightness,  and  haughtily  casts  them  oiF.  The  saying 
is,  that  home  is  home,  be  it  nerer  so  homely.  If  it  hold  good  in  the 
^mposite  contingency,  and  home  is  home  be  it  never  so  stately,  what  an 
utai  to  the  Household  Gods  is  raised  np  here  I 

Lights  are  sparkling  in  the  windows  this  evening,  and  the  ruddy  glow 
of  fires  is  warm  and  bright  upou  the  hangings  and  soft  carpets,  and  the 
dinner  waits  to  be  served,  ana  the  dinner-table  is  handsomely  set  forth, 
though  only  for  four  persons,  and  the  sideboard  is  cumbrous  with  plate. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  house  has  been  arranged  fos  occnpation  sinoe 
its  late  changes,  and  the  happy  pair  are  looked  for  every  minute. 

Only  second  to  the  wedding  morning,  in  the  inttrest  and  expectation  it 
flngenders  among  the  bonsehold,  is  this  evening  of  the  comity  home. 
Un.  Perch  is  in  the  kitchen  taking  tea ;  and  has  made  the  tflui  of  the 
«stabliBhment,  and  priced  the  silks  and  damasks  by  the  yard,  and  ei- 
hausted  every  intellection  in  the  dictionary  and  out  of  it  expressive  of 
admiration  and  wonder.  The  upholsterer's  foreman,  who  has  left  his  hat, 
withapocket-handkerchief  in  it,  both  smelling  stronf^y  of  vsmish,  under  a 
chair  in  the  hall,  lurks  about  the  house,  gazing  upward  at  the  cornices, 
and  downward  at  the  carpets,  and  occasionally,  in  a  silent  transport  of 
enjoyment,  taking  a  rule  out  of  his  pocket,  and  akirmishingly  measuring 
expensive  objects,  with  unutterable  feelings.  Cook  is  in  high  spirits,  and 
says  give  her  a  place  where  there 's  plenty  of  company  (as  she  '11  bet  you 
sixpence  there  will  be  now),  for  she  is  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  she  always 
was  from  a  child,  and  she  don't  mind  who  knows  it ;  which  sentiment 
elicits  from  the  breast  of  Urs.  Perch  a  responsive  murmui  of  support  and 
approbation.  All  the  housemaid  hopes  ia,  happiness  for  'cm — but  mar- 
riage is  a  lottery,  and  the  more  she  thinks  about  it,  the  more  she  feels  the 
independence  and  the  safety  of  a  single  life.  Ur.  Towlinson  is  saturnine 
and  grim,  and  says  that 's  his  opinion  too,  and  give  him  War  besides,  and 
down  with  the  French — for  this  yonng  man  has  a  general  impreasion  that 
every  foreigner  is  a  Prenchman,  and  must  be  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

At  each  new  sound  of  wheels,  they  all  stop,  whatever  they  are  saying, 
and  listen ;  and  more  than  once  there  is  a  general  starting  np  and  a  cry  of 
"  Here  they  are  I  "  But  here  they  are  not  yet ;  and  Cook  b^ins  to  mourn 
over  the  dinner,  which  has  been  put  back  twice,  and  the  upholsterer's 
foreman  still  goes  lurking  about  the  rooms,  undisturbed  in  his  blissful 
reverie  1 

Plorence  is  ready  to  receive  her  father  and  her  new  mama.     Whether 
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tlie  emotions  that  are  throbbing  in  her  breast  originate  in  pleasure  or  in 
pain,  she  hardly  knows.  But  the  fluttering  heart  sends  added  coloia  to  her 
cheeks,  and  brightness  to  her  eyes ;  and  they  say  down  stairs,  drawing' 
their  heads  together — for  they  always  speak  aofUy  when  they  speak  of  her 
— how  beautiful  Miss  Florence  looks  to-night,  and  what  a  sweet  young 
lady  she  has  grown,  poor  dear  !  A  pause  succeeds ;  and  then  Cook,  feeling, 
as  president,  that  her  sentiments  are  waited  for,  wonders  whether — and 
there  stops.  The  hoosemsid  wonders  too,  and  so  does  Hire.  Perch,  who 
has  the  nappy  social  faculty  of  always  wondering  when  other  people 
wonder,  without  being  at  all  particular  what  she  wonders  at.  Mr.  Towlin- 
son,  who  now  descries  an  opportuni^  of  biingng  down  the  iptTita  of  tiie 
ladiea  to  his  own  lenl,  says  wait  and  see :  kft  wtriies  som>  pai^e  wese 
well  out  of  this.  Cook  Ua^  a  sigh  then,  md  amnnsurof  "Ah,  it's« 
strange  world, — it  is  indeedl"  and  whan  it  has  gtmeroBnd  th»tahfe, 
adds  peranasiTdy,  "but  Uiss  Florenoe  can't  wbU  b«  theiranft&c  Biuf 
change,  Tom."  Mr.  Towlinaon's  n^oinder,  pregnant  wiUiAi^^itful  jmua- 
ing,  is  "Oh,  can't  she  though  1"  and  sensible  that anaeDNnoanKaroely 
b&  meve  pRMphetic,  or  impicm.npon  that,  he  hoida  his  paaae. 

Urs.  Skewton,  pnpared  to  greet  hw  darling. daagbter  and  dear  so&>iH- 
Isw  wiifa  open  arms,  is  appropriately  attired  for  that  porpoM  in  a  very 
yootfafol  coatnine,  with  short  sleene.  At  presmt,  howenr,  her  ripe 
charms  ate  blooming  in  the  shade  of  her  own  apartincBte,  whenoe  de  has 
not  emerged  since  she  took  possession  of  themafew  hosrsago,  and  where 
she  is  fast  growing  fre^il,  on  accoont  of  the  postponement  of  dinner. 
Ilifl  maid  who  ought  to  he  a  akdeton,  but  is  in  trath  a  baxeni!  damsd,  ia, 
(HI  the  other  hand,  in  a  moat  omiaUe  state :  considering  her  qnartoiy 
stipend  much  safn  than  heretofore,  and  fcveseeing  a  great  inpraremant  in 
is£T  board  and  lodging. 

Where  are  the  iuippy  pair,  fbr  iritom  this  brsye  home  is  waiting  t  Do 
stesm,  tide,  wind,  and  hotses,  all  abate  their  speed,  to  linger  on  such  hap- 
IMnessP  Does  the  swarm  of  loves  and  graces  hovering  about  than 
retard  thair  pei^;reBa  by  its  numbers  F  Are  there  so  many  flowers  in  their 
happy  path,  that  they  can  scareely  moive  along,  without  eatanghment  in 
thornlses  roaee,  and  sweetest  briar  i 

They  are  hcM  E^  last  I  Thenoiseof  wheels  is  beard,  grows  hmdor,  and  a 
carriage  drirea  up  to  the  door  1  A  thundering  knock  -irom  tl»  obnoxions 
foreigner  mticipetee  the  rush  of  Mr.  Towlinaon  and  party  to  open  it;  and 
Mr.  Dombey  and  his  bride  alight,  and  walk  in  arm  and  arm. 

"  My  swceteat  Edith  1 "  cries  on  agitated  voice  upon  the  stairs.  "  My 
dearest  Dombey  1 "  and  the  short  sleeves  wreath  themsdvea  about  the 
happy  couple  in  tim,  and  enlace  them. 

Florence  had  come  down  to  the  halt  too,  bnt  did  not  advance :  reserriBg 
her  timid  welcome  until  these  nearer  and  dearer  transport*  shonlil  subside. 
But  the  eyes  of  Edith  songfat  her  out,  upon  the  threshold ;  and  dismissing 
her  sensitive  parent  with  a  slight  kiss  on  the  cheek,  she  hmried  on  ta 
Flcvence,  and  embraced  her. 

"  How  do  yon  do,  Floreoce  P  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  putting  out  his  hand. 

As  Florence,  trembling,  raised  it  to  her  lips,  she  met  his  glance.  The 
look  was  cold  and  distant  enough,  but  it  etured  her  heart  to  think  that 
she  obierved  in  it  something  more  of  interest  than  he  bad  ever  shown 
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before.  It  even  ex|ffened  a  Viod  of  faint  anrprise,  tutd  not «  dUagrceable 
smprife-,  at  tight  of  her.  She  dired  not  raiae  her  eju  to  hia  way  mere ; 
but  she  fait  that  ha  looked  at  her  once  again,  and  not  leu  fovooiablr. 
Oh  wfamt  a  tlicill  of  jay  abot  tbrouch  hu,  awakened  bj  even  this  intaugihlo 
and  baaetesi'  oonfiimBtion  of  her  hope  that  sbe  would  leam  to  win  him, 
thntu^  her  new  sad  beMitiful  mama ! 

"  You  will  not  be  long  dreaoing,  Un.  Dombejt  I  piesnme  ? "  eaid 
iir.  Doubef . 

"I  ahaU  be  ready  inunediatdy." 

"  Lettham  send  np  dianer  in  a  quaitw  of  an  hwz." 

With 'that  Mr.  Dembey  staled  awi^  to  his  own  dieHing-room,  and 
Mrs.  Dixnbw  went  up  atain  to  iitn.  JSn.  Skewtan  and  FlorcDRe 
repaind  tb  tLe  dniwu^room,  wbere  thatesGellent  mother  coosidraed  it 
iaciusbent  on  her  to  dt«l  a  few  intfiiesiible  ttars,  supposed  tO  be  foioed 
from  herb;  hei  duighter'a  fdidty;  and  which  she  waa  still  drying,  very 
gingeriy,  witb  a  laced  comar  of  her  pwdnt-haadkerchi^,  when  her  san-in> 
iaw  appeared. 

"  And  how  my  dearest  Dombey  did  you  find  that  delightfiillest  of  citiea, 
Paris  ?  "  she  aaked,  subduing  her  emotion. 

"It  waa-cold,"  returned  Mr^  Dombey, 

"  Gay  ss  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  of  oonna." 

"Xotpartioaiarly.    I  thow^  it  dull,"  said  Mr.  Dovbey. 

" Fie  my  dearest  Domb^ I      anUy;  "dullt" 

"  It  made  that  impresaioD  upon  me,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  with 
^re  poBe&ass.  "  I  believe  Mrs.  Dombey  found  it  dull  too.  She  rneor 
tioued  oooe  or  twioe  that  she  thought  it  so." 

"Why,  yoa  naughty  girll"  cried  Mrs.  Skowton,  raUying  her  dear 
child,  who  oow  eutmd,  "  what  dreadfuUy  heretical  thmga  have  yo«  been 
■wring.  aboint-Pecia  P '' 

Edith  raised  her  eyebrows  with  aa  bk  of  weameai ;  and  passing  the 
fbldiMg-doora  which  were  thrown  open  to  display  the  suite  of  ioobs  id 
their  new  and  baodsome  garniture,  uid  barely  g^oing  at  then  aa  ^ 
paaaed,  sat  down  by  Florence. 

"My  doai  Dombey,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "bow  cbarraingly  these 
people  hato  carried  out  every  iilea  that  we  hinted.  They  have  made  a 
perfect  paboe  of  the  house,  positively." 

"  It  is  handsome,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  round.  "  I  directed  that 
no  expMiBe  sbotdd  be  spared ;  and  all  that  money  could  do,  has  been  dtwe, 
I  believe." 

"And  what  oaa  it  not  do,  dear  Dombey'?"  observed  Cleopatra. 

"  It  is  powerful,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Don^bey. 

He  loMed  in  his  solemn  way  towards  hia  w^,  bat  not  a  word  said  she. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Dombey,"  addressing  her  after  a  moment's  sileaoe,  with 
eq>eeial  diatinotnass ;  "that  these  alterations  meet  with  your  approval  F" 

"  Th^  are  as  fasmdBome  as  they  can  be,"  she  returned,  vntii  haa^W 
carelessness.     "  They  should  be  so,  of  oonrse.     And  I  suppose  th^  •«. ' 

An  expreaaioB  of  scorn  was  h^itual  to  the  proud  face,  and  saeaied 
inaeparable  liram  it ;  bat  tiie  contempt  with  wbieh  it  reoeived  any  sfpeal 
to  admiiatim,  respect,  or  consideration  on  the  ground  of  his  ritdieBi  no 
nutl«r  bow  sl^t  or  ordinary  in  itadf,  was  a  now  and  different  expression. 
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unequalled  in  intensity  by  any  other  of  which  it  was  capable.  Whether 
Mi.l)ombey,  wrapped  in  his  own  greatnesB,  was  at  all  aware  of  this,  or 
no,  there  had  not  oeen  wantmg  opportonitiea  already  for  his  complete 
enlightenment ;  and  at  that  moment  it  might  hare  been  effected  by  the 
one  glance  of  the  darli  eye  that  lighted  on  him,  aiter  it  had  rapidly  and 
scornfully  surreyed  the  theme  of  his  self-glorification.  He  might  have 
read  in  Uiat  one  glance  that  nothing  that  his  wealth  could  do,  Siougli  It 
were  increased  t^  thousand  fold,  could  win  him  for  its  own  sake,  one 
look  of  softened  recognition  &ara  the  defiant  woman,  linked  to  him,  but 
arrayed  with  her  whole  soul  against  him.  He  mijght  have  read  in  that 
one  glance  that  even  for  its  soi^d  and  mercenary  influence  upon  herself, 
she  Bpumed  it,  while  she  claimed  its  utmost  power  aa  her  right,  her 
bargain — aa  the  base  and  worthleas  recompense  for  which  she  had 
became  his  wife.  He  might  have  read  in  it  that,  ever  baring  hec  own 
head  for  the  lightning  of  her  own  contempt  and  pride  to  strike,  the 
most  innocent  allusion  to  the  power  of  his  riches  d^raded  her  anew,  aunk 
her  deeper  in  her  own  respect,  and  made  the  blight  and  waste  within  her, 
more  complete. 

But  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mr.  Dombey  led  down  Cleopatra ; 
Edith  and  his  daughter  following.  Sweeping  paat  the  gold  and  ailvei 
demonstration  on  the  sideboard  as  if  it  were  heaped-up  dirt,  and  deigning 
to  beatow  no  look  upon  the  elegancies  around  her,  she  took  her  place  at 
hia  board  for  the  first  time,  and  sat,  like  a  statue,  at  the  feast. 

Mr.  Dombey,  being  a  good  deal  in  the  Btatue  way  himself,  was  well 
enongh  pleased  to  see  his  handsome  wife  immoreable  and  proud  and  cold. 
Her  deportment  being  always  elegant  and  graceful,  this  as  a  general  hehs- 
Tiour,  was  agreeable  and  congenial  to  him.  Presiding,  therefore,  with  his 
accustomed  dignity,  and  hot  at  all  reflecting  on  his  wife  by  any  warmth  or 
hilarity  of  his  own,  he  perfonned  his  share  of  the  honours  of  the  table 
with  a  cool  satisfaction ;  and  the  installation  dinner,  though  not  regarded 
down-stairs  aa  a  great  succesa  or  very  promising  beginning,  paased  off, 
above,  in  a  sufficiently  polite,  genteel,  and  frosty  manner. 

Soon  after  tea,  Mra.  Skewton,  who  Reeled  f  o  be  quite  overcome  and  worn 
out  by  her  emotions  of  happiness,  arising  in  the  contemplation  of  heidear 
child  united  to  the  man  of  her  heart,  but  who,  there  is  reason  to  auppose, 
fonud  thia  family  party  somewhat  duJl,  aa  she  yawned  for  one  hour  conti- 
nually behind  her  bu,  retired  to  bed,  Edith,  also,  silently  withdrew  and 
came  back  no  more.  Thus,  it  happened  that  Plorence,  who  had  been 
np-stairs  to  have  some  conversation  with  Diogenes,  returning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  her  little  work-basket,  found  no  one  there  but  her  father, 
who  was  walking  to  and  fro,  in  dreary  magnificence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Shall  I  go  away.  Papa  P"  said  Plorenoe  fiuntJy, 
hesitating  at  the  door. 

"  Jfo,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  round  over  his  shouldear ;  "  you 
can  oome  and  go  here,  Florence,  as  you  please.  This  is  not  my  private 
room." 

Florence  entered,  and  ant  down  at  a  distant  little  table  witli  her  work  : 
finding  heraelf  for  the  first  time  in  her  life — for  the  veiy  first  time  mthin 
her  memory  from  her  infant^  to  that  hour — alone  with  her  father,  as  his 
companion.    She,  his  natural  companion,  his  only  child,  who  in  her 
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lonely  Hfe  and  grief  had  Icnown  the  auffering  of  a  brealdiig  heart ;  who,  in 
her  rejected  love,  had  never  breathed  his  name  to  Ood  at  night,  but  witli  a 
teaiful  blessing,  heavier  on  >i'iii  than  a  curse ;  who  had  prayed  to  die 
young,  so  she  might  only  die  in  his  armsj  who  had,  aU  through,  repaid 
the  agony  of  slight  and  coldneBs,  and  diaUke,  with  patient  unexacting  bve, 
excusing  him,  and  pleading  for  him,  like  his  better  angell 

She  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  dim.  His  figure  seemed  to  grow  in  h^ht 
and  bulk  before  her  as  he  paced  the  room ;  now  it  was  all  blurred  and 
indistinct ;  now  clear  again,  and  plain  ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  think  that 
this  had  happened,  just  the  same,  a  multitude  of  years  ago.  She  yeanied 
towards  him,  and  yet  shrunk  &om  his  approach.  Unnatural  emotion  in  a 
child,  innocent  of  wrong  1  Unnatural  the  hand  that  had  directed  the  sharp 
plough,  which  furrowed  up  her  gentle  nature  for  the  sowing  of  its  seeds  ! 

Bent  upon  not  distressing  or  offending  him  by  her  distress,  Florence 
controlled  herself,  and  sat  quietly  at  her  worL  Ailer  a  few  more  turns 
across  and  across  the  room,  he  Idt  off  paring  it ;  and  withdrawing  into  a 
shadowy  corner  at  some  distance,  where  there  was  an  easy  chair,  covered 
his  head  with  a  handkerchief,  and  composed  himself  to  sleep. 

It  was  enough  for  Florence  to  sit  there,  watching  him ;  turning  her 
eyes  towards  his  chair  &om  time  to  time ;  watching  him  with  her  thoughts, 
when  her  face  was  intent  upon  her  work ;  and  sorrowfully  glad  to  think 
that  he  i»)uU  sleep,  while  she  was  there,  and  that  he  was  not  made  restless 
by  her  strange  and  long-forbidden  presence. 

What  would  have  been  her  thoughts  if  she  had  known  that  he  waa 
steadily  regarding  her;  that  the  veil  upon  his  face,  by  accident  of  by 
design,  was  so  adjusted  that  his  sight  was  &ee,  and  that  it  nevor  wandered 
from  her  face  an  instant.  That  when  she  looked  towards  him,  in  the 
obscure  dark  comer,  her  speaking  eyes,  more  earnest  and  pathetie  in  their 
Toiceless  speech  than  all  the  orators  of  aU  the  world,  and  impeaching  him 
more  nearly  in  their  mute  address,  met  his,  and  did  not  know  it.  That 
when  she  bent  her  head  again  over  her  work,  he  drew  his  breath  more 
easily,  but  with  the  same  attention  looked  upon  her  still — upon  her  white 
brow  and  her  falling  hair,  and  busy  hands;  and  once  attracted,  seemed  to 
have  no  power  to  turn  his  eyes  away ! 

And  what  were  his  thoughts  meanwhile  7  With  what  emotions  did  he 
prolong  the  attentive  gaze  covertly  directed  on  hia  unknown  daughter  f 
Was  there  reproach  to  him  in  the  quiet  figure  and  the  mild  eyes  ?  Had  he 
begun  to  feel  her  disregarded  claims,  and  did  they  touch  him  home  at  last, 
and  waken  him  to  some  sense  of  his  cruel  injustice  F 

There  are  yielding  moments  in  the  lives  of  the  sternest  and  harshest 
men,  though  such  men  often  keep  their  secret  well.  The  sight  of  her 
in  her  beauty,  almost  changed  into  a  woman  without  his  knowledge, 
may  have  struck  out  some  such  momenta  even  in  his  life  of  pride.  Some 
passing  thought  that  he  had  had  a  happy  home  within  his  reach — had  had 
a  household  spirit  bending  at  his  feet — had  overlooked  it  in  bis  stiff-necked 
Bullen  arrogance,  and  wandered  away  and  lost  himself,  may  have  engen- 
dered them.  Some  simple  eloquence  distinctly  heard,  though  only  uttered 
in  her  eyes,  unconscious  that  he  read  them,  as  "  Ey  the  death-beds  I 
have  tended,  by  the  childhood  I  have  suffered,  by  our  meeting  in  this 
dreary  house  at  midnight,  by  the  cry  wrung  from  me  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart,  oh,  father,  turn  to  me  and  seek  a  rmge  in  my  love  before  it  is  too 
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late ! "  nay  hare  arrestol  tken.  llcaner  and  lawer  thouglito,  aa  that  Us  dead 
bayivasaowrapeneiledbynewtiw,  and  be  could  forgive  tbehaTmg  been 
supplanted  in  bis  afFectioD,  may  have  occaaioDed  them.  The  noe  asao- 
cd^OQ  of  her  aa  an  onuuaent,  with  all  the  oraammt  and  ponp  about  him, 
may  have  bank  sufficient.  But  aa  he  looked,  he  aeftenad  to  her,  store  and 
more.  Aa  he  looked,  ahe  became  blended  irhh  the  child  he  had  keved,  aad 
he  oaold  hardly  separate  the  tvo.  As  he  looked,  he  aaw  her  for  an  instatit 
by  a  clearer  nnd  a  tnighter  light,  not  bending  over  that  eyid'a  pillow  aa  his 
hval — moQatroBB  thought-^ut  at  the  spirit  of  his  home,  and  in  the 
action  tending  faamaetf  no  less,  as  he  sat  (»oe  more  with  his  bo»ed-down 
held  npoohis  band  at  the  fbott^  the  little  bed.  He  fdt  inclined  to  qteak 
to  her,  and  call  her  to  him.  The  worfe  "PloBence,  come  here!"  were 
using  to  his  lipa — but  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  they  were  bo  very  stnnge 
■—when  they  were  ohecked  and  stiAed  by  a  footstep  on  the  etair. 

It  WBi  his  wife's.  She  had  exchanged  her  dmn^  dress  for  a  loose 
lobe,  and  unbound  her  hair,  which  fell  freely  about  fad  ne<^.  But  this 
was  not  the  dtange  in  her  that  startled  him. 

"  Florence,  deu,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  looking  for  yon  ereiywtMxe." 

Aa  she  sat  down  by  the  aide  of  Florence,  she  atoopedand  based  her  hand. 
He  hardly  Icuenr  Ida  wife.     She  -was  so  changed.     It  was  not  merely  that  - 
ha  snile  was  new  to  him — thouf^  that  he  had  never  seen;  bat  her 
vanns,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  light  of  her  eye*,  the  interest,  and  cmi- 
fidence,  and  winning  wish  to  please,  eipressed  in  all — this-waa  not  Edith. 

"Scrftly,  dear  Mams.     Papa  is  asleep." 

It  was  £dith  now.  She  looked  towards  th&  coma  where  he  was,  and 
^ksMT  that  bee  and  manner  ve^wdl. 

"  I  aoncdy  tlwaglit  yoO'Could  be  here,  Morence." 

Again,  hov  altraed  tad  how  softened,  in  an  instant  1 

"I  left  h«e  eaify,"  pnraned  Edith,  "paiposely  to  sit  up^stairs  amd 
talk  with  ywi.  But,  goii^  to  your  room,  I  found  my  bird  was  flown,  and 
I  hare  been  waiting  there  ever  Mnoe,  espeeting  its  return." 

If  it  had  been  a  bird,  indeed,  she  could  not' have  taken  it  more  tende^ 
tmi  goitly  to  her  Ineaat,  than  she  did  Sltacncs. 

"  Come,  dear !  " 

"Fapa.wiU  not  aipect  to  find  me,  I  suppose,  whta  he  wake^"'be8i- 
tatad  FluMnGa. 

"  Bo  yon  think  he  will,  FloKDoe  ?"  said  EdiA,  looking  (tall  apon  her. 

Kiurenoe  dnx^ed  her  head,  and  rose,  and  put  i^  her  w«k>baeket. 
Edith  drew  her  hand  throaghher  arm,  and  tbe^  went  out  of  the  racn  like 
sisten.  Her  Teiystep  mu  difiertot  and  new  to  him,  Mr.  Sonthey 
thicai^,  aa  his  tffea  fidlowed  her  to  the  don-. 

.  Ue  sat  in  his  sbklowy  corner  so  long,  titiA  the  chorch  ckiekt  itnidc 
the  hout  thiee  timea  befcHe  he  moved  that  night.  All  lint  wbite  hia  Ibee 
was:still  intent  smb  the  ^Mt-where  Fbrenee  had  been  seated.  Dheroon 
grew  dwler,  as  the  candlss  vaned  and  went  out ;  but  a  daikscss  gatherad 
on  his  faoe,  «xDeeding  «qy  that  the  night  could  cast,  and  restadthva. 

morenoe  and  Edith,  seated  bslbie  ihefire  in  the  reoiote  rocai'ithac 
little  Paul  had  died,  talked  together  for  a  kng  time.  Kogenes,  ffho  woa 
of  the  party,  had  at  fint  objected  to  the  admission  of  Edith,  and,  erm 
in  defeienee  to  his  mistreaa's  wisb,  had  oaly  permitted  it  undar  growliag 
piotest.     But,  emerging  by  little  and  little  mim  the  ante^oov,  whitW 
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he  kad  retbed  in  dod^n,  be  toon  appealed  to  oanpekend,  that  witii  the 
nmt  Baiiable  intentioiu  he  h&d  made  wte  of  those  ndstakcB  iiiueh  vfll 
oeaHMmfiy  arise  in  the  bett-iegolsted  dogs'  ainds  ;  as  a  ftieadij  apok^ 
fcs  which  he  itnck  himself  np  on  end  between  the  two,  in  a  my  h»t  yim 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  aat  panting  at  it,  with  his  tongue  out,  aad  anoat 
imbecile  CKoieiBion  of  countenance,  listening  to  the  conTenaticML 

It  turned,  at  first,  on  Florence's  books  and  favourite  pursuits,  and  an 
the  manner  in  which  (fee  had  beguiled  the  interval  since  the  marriage. 
The  last  theme  opened  np  to  b«r  a  tnbjeet  which  hty  very  near  her  heint, 
and  she  said,  with  the  tears  starting  to  her  ejes  : 

"  Oh,  Mama !     I  have  had  a  great  sonow  sinoe  that  ^" 

"  You  B  great  sorrow,  Florence  1 " 

"  Yes,    Poor  Waller  is  dnwned." 

Plorenoe  spread  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  wept  witii  «Q  ha  faflvt. 
UanT-  as  were  the  sooet  tears  which  Wtttter's  fete  had  cost  her,  th^ 
flowed  jet,  when  she  thought  ai  spoke  of  him. 

"But  tdl  me,  dear,"  sud  Editii,  sooting  hat.  "Who  waa  WaltsF 
What  was  he  to  ynu?" 

"  He  was  my  broths,  Mama.  After  dear  Tsai  died,  we  taid  we  would 
be  broker  and  aister.  I  had  known  him  a  feng  timo-~Aiom  a  little  child. 
He  knew  Paul,  who  liked  him  very  much ;  Paul  said,  almost  at  the  last, 
'Takeoareof  Walter,  dear  Tt^M  I  I  was  fond  of  him  I '  WoUar  had 
been  brought  in  to  see  him,  and  was  there  then — in  this  roan." 

"  And  did  he  take  can  of  WaberP  "  inquired  Edit^,  atemly. 

'"Papa  ?  He  appointed  him  to  go  d>ro«L  He  was  drowned  in  Ai^ 
wreek  on  his  voyage,"  sMd  Vlomtce,  sobbing, 

"  Does  he  know  that  he  is  dead  P "  asked  Edith. 

"  I  eannot  tell,  Uana.  I  have  no  mnas  of  knowing.  Bear  Mama  I  " 
cried  Florence,  clinging  to  her  as  for  help,  and  hiding  her  faee  npon  her 
beoom,  "  I  know  that  yon  have  seen — " 

"Stay!  Stop,  Florence."  Edith  timed  so  psle,  and  spake  bo  ear- 
nattly,  that  Florence  did  not  need  h«r  iwtrainng  hand  upon  her  Ups. 
"Tell  me  all  about  Walter  first;  let  ma  imdcrstand  this  history  dl 
through." 

Florence  related  it,  ntd  everytbiiig  belangii^  to  it,  even  down  to  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Toota,  of  wImi  ^e  ooi^  hudljr  speak  in  her  distrcas 
without  a  tearful  smile,  dthough  she  was  deeply  grateful  tohim.  Whnt 
she  bad  ctmduded  her  aeconnt,  to  the  whole'  «  wind  Edifh,  bdding  her 
hand,  listened  with  dose  sttentioD,  and  iriien  a  silace  bad  succeeded, 
Edith  said: 

"  What  is  it  that  yon  know  I  hare  aeen,  FlomceP  " 

"  That  I  am  not,"  said  Flonnce,  with  the  same  mute  tippni,  and  dte 
same  quidc  oosceahncnt  of  ha  face  as  before,  "  that  I  am  not  a  fsTaarite 
child.  Mama.  I  never  faBve  been.  I  have  never  known  how  to  be.  I 
have  misecd  the  wt^r,  and  had  no  one  to  show  it  to  me.  CHt,  let  me  lean 
from  you  how  to  become  deanr  to  Papa.  Teadi  me !  yon,  who  can 
so  w^  1 "  and  chnging  doeer  to  her,  with  some  broken  ferrmt  wnda  of 
(^ratitadc  ^d  oideannent,  Ftoeeitce,  rdieved  of  her  sad  secret,  wq>t  ka^, 
tmt  not  as  painfolly  ei  of  yore,  within  die  endrdii^  arms  of  her  naw 
mother. 

Bd^  ercD  to  ber  t^,  waA  widi  a  face  that  (tmve  far  cGB^oaae  nsdl 
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its  proud  beauty  w  as  fixed  aa  death,  Edith  looked  down  upon  tit» 
weeping  ^1,  and  once  Idssed  her.  Then,  gradually  diaengaging  herself, 
and  putting  Florence  away,  she  said,  stately  and  quiet,  aa  a  marhle  image, 
and  in  a  voice  that  deep^ied  as  she  spoke,  but  had  no  other  token  of 
emotion  in  it : 

"  Florence,  you  do  not  know  me  I  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  leara 
from  me ! " 

"Not  learn  from  you?"  repeated  Florence,  in  surpriae. 

"  That  I  should  teach  you  how  to  love,  ot  be  loved.  Heaven  forbid !  "  aaid 
Edith.  "  If  you  could  teach  me,  that  were  better ;  bat  it  is  too  late. 
You  are  dear  to  me,  Florence.  I  did  not  think  that  anything  could  ever  be 
BO  dear  to  me,  aa  you  are  in  this  little  time." 

She  saw  that  Florence  would  have  spoken  here,  so  checked  her  with  her 
hand,  and  went  on. 

"  I  will  be  your  true  friend  always.  I  will  cherish  you,  as  much,  if  not 
as  well  aa  any  one  in  this  world  could.  You  may  trust  in  me — I  Imow  it 
and  I  say  it,  dear — with  the  whole  confidence  even  of  your  pure  heart. 
There  are  hosts  of  women  whom  he  might  have  married,  better  and  truer  in 
all  other  reE^mcta  than  I  am,  Florence ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  could  come 
here,  his  wife,  whose  heart  could  beat  with  greater  truth  to  yoa  than 
mine  does." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Mama  I  "  cried  Florence.  "  From  that  firat  most 
happy  day  I  have  known  it." 

"  Most  lu^py  day  I "  Edith  seemed  to  repeat  the  words  involuntarily, 
and  went  on.  "  Though  the  merit  is  not  mine,  for  I  thought  little  of  you 
until  I  saw  you,  let  the  undeserved  reward  be  mine  in  your  truat  and- 
love.  And  in  this — in  thia,  Florence ;  on  the  first  night  of  my  taking  up 
my  abode  here ;  I  am  led  on  as  it  is  best  I  should  be,  to  say  it  for  the  first 
and  last  time." 

Florence,  without  knowing  why,  fdt  almost  afraid  to  heai  her  proceed, 
but  kept  her  eyes  rivetted  on  the  beautiful  face  so  fixed  upon  her  own. 

"  Never  seek  to  find  in  me,"  said  Edith,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  breaat, 
"what  is  not  here.  Never  if  you  can  help  it,  Florence,  fall  off  from  me 
because  it  is  iu>(here.  Little  by  little  you  will  know  me  better,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  know  me,  aa  I  know  myself.  Then,  be  as 
lenient  to  me  as  you  can,  and  do  not  turn  to  bitterness  the  only  sweet 
remembrance  I  shall  have." 

The  tears  that  were  visible  in  her  eyes  aa  she  kept  them  fixed  on 
Florence,  showed  that  the  composed  face  was  but  as  a  handsome  mask ; 
but  she  preserved  it,  and  continued : 

"  I  have  eeoL  what  you  say,  and  know  how  true  it  is.  But  believe  me 
— ^you  will  soon,  if  you  cannot  now — there  is  no  one  on  this  earth  leaa 
qualified  to  set  it  right  or  help  you,  Florence,  than  I.  Never  ask  me 
why,  or  ape^  to  me  about  it  or  of  my  husband,  more.  There  should  be, 
so  &r,  a  mvision,  and  a  silence  between  us  two,  like  the  grave  itself," 

She  sat  for  some  time  silent ;  Florence  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe 
meanwhile,  as  dim  and  imperfect  shadows  of  the  truth,  and  all  its  daily 
conaequences,  chased  each  other  through  her  terrified,  yet  incredulous 
imagination.  Almost  na  soon  as  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  Edith's  face 
began  to  subside  from  its  set  composure  to  that  quieter  and  more  relenting 
aspect,  which  it  usually  wore  when  she  and  Florence  were  alone  together. 
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She  shaded  it,  after  this  change,  with  hei  hands ;  and  irhea  she  aioac, 
and  with  an  affectionate  embrace  bade  Plorence  good  night,  went  quickly, 
and.  without  looking  ronnd. 

But  when  Florence  waa  in  bed,  and  the  room  was  dark  except  for  the 
glow  of  the  liie,  Edith  returned,  and  saying  that  she  could  not  sleep,  and  that 
hd  dresaing-room  was  lonely,  drew  a  chair  upon  the  hearth,  ond  watched 
the. embers  at  they  died  away.  Florence  watched  them  too  from  her  bed, 
until  they,  and  the  noble  figure  before  them,  crowned  with  its  flowing 
hair,  and  \a  its  thoughtM  eyea  reflecting  back  their  light,  became  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  and  fisaUy  were  lost  m  slumber. 

In  her  sleep,  however,  Florence  could  not  lose  an  undefined  impression 
of  what  bad  so  recently  passed.  It  formed  the  subject  of  her  dreams,  and 
hauntedher;  now  in  one  shape,  now  in  anothCT;  but  always  opprsssively; 
and  with  a  sense  of  fear.  She  dreamed  of  seeking  her  father  in  wildtx- 
neases,  of  following  his  track  up  fearful  heights,  and  down  into  deep  mines 
and  csTems ;  of  being  chaiged  with  something  that  would  release  him 
from  eitraordinary  suffering — she  knew  not  what,  or  why — ^yet  never 
being  able  to  attain  the  goal  and  set  him  fiee.  Then,  she  saw  him  dead, 
upon  that  very  bed,  and  in  thai  very  room,  and  knew  that  he  had  never 
loved  hei  to  the  last,  and  fell  upon  his  cold  breast,  passionately  weeping. 
Then,  a  prospect  opened,  and  a  river  flowed,  and  a  plaintive  voice  she 
knew,  cried,  "  It  is  running  on,  Floy  I  It  has  never  stopped  1  You  are 
moving  with  it  I  "  And  she  saw  him  at  a  distance  stretching  oat  his  arms 
towards  her,  while  a  figure  such  as  Waltra-'s  used  to  be,  stood  near  him, 
awfully  serene  and  still.  In  every  vision,  Edith  came  and  went,  some- 
times to  her  joy,  sometimes  to  her  sorrow,  until  they  were  alone  upon 
the  brink  of  a  dark  grove,  and  Edith  pointing  down,  she  looked  and  saw 
— what ! — another  Edith  lying  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  terror  of  this  dream,  she  cried  out,  and  awoke,  she  thought.  A 
soft  voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  "  Florence,  dear  Florence,  it  is  no- 
thing but  a  dream !  "  and  stretching  out  her  srms,  she  relumed  the  caress 
of  her  new  mama,  who  then  went  out  at  the  door  in  the  light  of  the  grey 
morning.  In  a  moment,  Florence  sat  np  wondering  whether  this  had 
really  taken  place  or  not ;  but  she  was  only  certain  that  it  was  grey 
morning  indeed,  and  that  the  blackened  ashes  of  the  fire  were  on  the 
hearth,  and  that  she  was  alone. 

So  passed  the  night  on  which  the  happy  pair  came  home.    , 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

H  OtFSE  WARMING  ■ 

Maut  sncceeding  days  passed  in  like  manner ;  except  that  there  were 
numa^>ns  visits  received  and  paid,  and  that  Urs.  Skewton  held  little 
levees  in  her  own  awtments,  at  which  Major  Sagstock  was  a  frequent 
attendant,  and  that  Florence  encountered  no  second  took  from  her  father, 
although  she  aaw  him  every  day.  Nor  had  she  much  communication 
in  winds  with  her  new  m«ma,  who  was  imperious  and  proud  to  alt  tlie 
hooae  hot  her — ^Florence  could  not  but  observe  that — ana  who,  althougfa 
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ahe  ■IwBjs  Mttt  tar  her  or  want  to  ber  when  abe  came  k«ie  from  Tiath^ 
and  woi^d  alwaja  go  into  kra  mom  at  night,  before  rettring  to  lest,  kow 
ever  late  the  hooi,  tmd  nerer  lost  an  opportunity  of  being  wiUi  ha,  wai 
often  her  sUeut  and  thovghtfol  compamQii  for  a  long  time  togethor. 

Plorence,  who  had  hoped  for  ao  nnitb  from  thia  mwriage,  eosld 
not  help  aomBtimea  oamMiing  the  bright  honae  with  tke  &ded  dnarj 
pkeu  out  of  whidi  it  had  ariaen,  and  wondning  what,  in  any  ah^ie,  it 
would  bepa  to  be  a  home  ;  for  that  it  was  ao  home  then,  for  waj  one, 
though  emjibing  went  on  huunoualy  and  regrdariy,  ahe  had'alvaya  a 
secret  miagiring.  Many  an  how  of  acHnnvfiil  icflection  bj  day  and  m^t, 
aad  many  a  tear  of  blighted  hope,  Flomioe  beatowed  upon  the  usmvme 
bcr  new  mnna  had  giTen  her  so  atttmgly,  that  then  was  no  one  on  the 
earth  inore  poweriets  than  beraelf  to  teach  her  how  to  win  ha  bthnr's 
heart.  And  soon  Florence  began  to  think — reaohed  to  think,  wonhi 
be  the  truer  phrase — that  as  no  one  knew  ao  well,  how  hopdeaa  of 
bang  subdaed  or  chnged  her  father's  eoldneas  to  her  was,  so  she  had 
given  her  thia  warning,  snd  forbidden  the  subject,  in  very  compassion. 
Uaselfiah  her^  as  in  bier  every  act  sad  fancy,  Florence  prttfened  to  bear 
iitt  pain  of  this  new  wound,  rather  than  encourage  any  faint  foreahadow- 
ingi  of  the  truth  as  it  coaoemed  her  faUer;  tender  d[  him,  even  in  hat 
wandering  thonghts.  As  for  bis  hmie,  she  bqted  it  wodd  baoona  a  bett« 
one,  when  its  state  of  noyelly  and  tranaitimi  should  be  over;  aad  for 
herself  thought  little  and  lamoited  leas. 

If  none  of  tiie  new  fomUy  were  particulariy  at  home  in  printe,  U  ww 
reeolved  that  Mrs.  Dombey  at  leaat  shoukl  be  at  home  in  poblic^  wiAoni 
deb^.  A  series  of  entertainments  in  odefaralicn  of  tha  late  ntqfitiais,  and  in 
ouUiTalion  of  aoctety,  wore  arranged,  ^icfly  by  Mr.  Domb^  and  Mia. 
Skewton ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  festive  proceediiigs  shoald  ownmeme 
by  Mrs.  Domb^s  being  at  home  upon  a  certain  eveniag,  and  by  Mr.  and 
]l|n.  Dombtiy'a  reqaeating  the  honour  of  the  company  of  a  great  Many 
inocograoiu  people  to  dinner  on  the  same  day. 

Axoordingly  Mr.  Doaibey  produced  a  list  of  sundry  eastern  magnatei 
wlu)  ^me  to  be  bidden  to  this  feast,  on  his  behalf;  to  which  Mrs,  Skewton, 
ecthig  for  her  dearest  <Md,  who  waa  hanghtify  oaideaa  <m  the  antijeot, 
subjiuned  a  weatem  list,  comptuang  Coosin  Feeniz,  not  yet  returned  to 
BadenBaden,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  personal  estate ;  andavarie^ 
of  modiB  of  varionB  degrees  and  ages,  who  lud,  at  various  times,  flattered 
round  the  light  of  her  fair  daughter,  or  heraelf,  without  any  lasting 
injury  to  their  wings.  Florence  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  dinner- 
party, by  Edith's  command — elicited  by  a  moment's  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  Mrs .  Skewton ;  and  Florence,  with  a  wondering  heart, 
and  with  a  quick  instinctive  aenacof  avoything  that  grated  on  her  father, 
in  the  least,  took  her  silent  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  Mr.  Dombey,  ia  a  cravat  of  eitraor- 
dinaiy  hoght  and  atiffiieas,  walktng-  reutlwsly  abent  the  dnming-ioam 
until.the  hour  ^^inted  for  dxtma ;  punctual  to  whidi,  an  Eaat  India 

Dowtor,  of  i aari  iiciillh.  in  a  wBistosat  apparentiy  eonitnided  in 

acnioeahle  daal  by  some  i^ain  oipaUcr,  but  realty  engeaideced  in  the 
tuknt's  art,  and  fniwrinaail  <tf  the  material  eaUed  naukMO,  anivad,  and 
waa  looeaved  by  Mr.  Smihciy  akote.  the  ant  stags  ot  the  imuiiwWnjf 
waa  Uz.  DMabc^'s  sendmg  his  "■pir'™'"*^  ^  ^-  I><«>be{y,  Kith  aa 
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Qoncct  Btoteaeni  of  Ae  toe ;  aad  the  sezt,  tke  :E^t  India  Sinebu's 
fUbig  proBtratd,  in  a  oammautimti  point  «f  viav,  and,  aa  Mr.  DondM? 
i*B8  not  tbe  man  to  pick  faim  up,  atenag  at  the  fire  until  name  appealed, 
in  tbe  shape  ef  Hra.  Bkewtcn ;  whom  tin  Diieotor,  aa  a  plwaaiit  atart 
in  life  for  tbe  enoing,  mistook  fw  ilia.  Donbejr,  nd  gieeted  with 


The  next  anirBl  was  a  Bank  Director,  rqmbed  to  be  able' to  bny  up 
aoiytfaing — humaii  Natnre  g^enUjr,  if  he  ^MmLd  take  it  in  hia  head  to 
infloence  the  oo&ef  naiket  in  that  dinetion — but  who  was  a  wondeifiillv 
iBodeat  spoken  nun,  idraost  l)oaatfii%  ao,  and  mnttiofied  hia  "  little  plaoe 
at  Kinget<»-npon-11iBine9,  and  its  juM  bting  bem^  e^|ual  tO'giyjng  I>canbey 
sited  andachop.if  hewooldcnneandTieitit.  £«die%beBsid,itwiuiK>t 
for  a  Kan  who  Und.in  his  qnM  w^  to  take  upon  himself  to  kiiite-^nt 
if  Mrs.  Skewton  and  htr  dnigbUr,  lbs.  Ihwib^,  ifaoBid  ever  find  thorn* 
tArea  in  that  diiecdoii,  and  woi^  do  him  the  hoMoor  to  look  at  a 
little  bit  of  askrobbary  tht;^  would  find  then,  *mSi  a  pear  little  flownr-^Kd 
or  so,  and  a  hnmble  apriogy  for  «  pineiy,  tnd  two  orthree  tittle  attempts 
of  that  sort  withont  any  pT*t«u>oii,-tbeywonlddistingniah  him  Tny  mnch. 
Canying  out  his  cikaneter^  thisgcmileman  was  very  plainly  dresaed,  in  a 
wisp  of  oambiiofbr  a  nedixlath,  big  dioee,  a  coot  that  was  too  loose  for  him, 
and  a  pair  oftrowsen  that  were  too  spare ;  and  mention  bong  nude  of 
Uw  Opera  by  '3bs.  Skewted,  he  aakl  he  very  seldom  went  there,  fei  he 
couldn't  ^ord  it.  It  seemed  greatly  to  delimit  and  ezhiktrate  hoi  to 
say  BO ;  and  he  beamed  on  his  andteaiee  afterwards,  with  his  hands  in 
his  poiiets,  and  exceaajre  satisfactitpn  twinkling  in  his  eyes. 

Now  Mr^  Bomb«y  qipeared,  beantifiil  and  prond,  and  as  disdsinfnl 
and  defiant  of  ihran  all  as  if  the  Inidal  wiesth  npon  her  head  had  been  a 
giriMid  tst  steel  apilces  pot  <m  to  fane  omoesMaii  from  hei  whi^  she 
wonld  die  sooner  tinn  yield.  Wih  her  was  Blorenoc.  When  they  entered 
togetiier,  the  shadow  of  the  night  of  die  retmn  again  dajftened  Ur. 
Dmnb^s  fwn.  Bnt  nnobettred ;  for^nwenoe  did  not  -nntan  to  ndae 
ttor  eyes  to  Us,  and  Edith's  indiAMnce  wbb  too  snprone  to  take  the  least 
faced  of  him. 

The  aimah  quiekly  became  nnmvans.  Uore  directors,  ebairaen  of 
public  companies,  dderty  ladies  canying  knrdias  on  thair  heada  for  &11 
draw,  CooNn  Eeenix,  Major  Bagstod;,  iricads  of  Mrs.  Newton,  with 
fte  same  bright  blomn  on  ^eir  af^)lexion,  and  Tsry  preciona  necUooes 
onvety withered nc(^  Ainoagtheserayou^ladyofm^-five,iemarkably 
coolly  dressed  as  to  her  had^  and  sbonlders,  who  spoke  with  on  engaging 
li^,  and  wltese '  eyelids  wouldn't  keep  np  well,  witbont  a  great  deal  ol 
tronble  on  faerpBrt,'and  whose  manners  had  that  iudtfionUe  cbum  wbidi 
so  frnqvenUy  attaches  to  the  ^dmess  of  youth.  Ah  the  grester  port  of 
Vx.  Donbey'a  list  were  disposed  to  be  taatnni,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Mrs.  Domb^'s  list  were  disposed  to  be  talkstiTe,  and  there  was  no 
sympathv  between  them,  Mrs.  Bombay's  list,  by  magnetic  agiaeniMt, 
entmd  mto  a  bond  of  onion  against  Mr.  Domb^'s  list,  who,  wandering 
abo«t  ^K  looHu  in  a  desolate  mamKr,  or  seeking  refuge  in  coners, 
entangled  themselves  with  oompmy  eontmg  in,  and  became  barricaded 
behind  sofas,  and  had  doors  opened  smartly  from  without  against  'thor 
heads,  and  underwent  erery  sort  of  diseomfutaie. 

When  dinner  w»  aonoimced,  Vx,  Sosibey  tottk  down  an  (dd  lady  like 
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s  CTimsoD  velvet  pincualiion  atuffed  with  baoV  Dot«s,  vlio  itaght  have 
been  the  identical  old  ladj  of  Threadneedle-etreet,  she  was  ao  rich,  and 
loolced  so  imaccommodating ;  Cousio  Peenis  took  down  tin.  Dombey; 
Major  Bagstook  took  down  Un.  Skewton;  the  yonng  thing  with  the 
ihoulders  was  bestowed,  a«  an  extb^shei,  upon  the  East  India  Director ; 
and  the  lemaining  ladies  were  left  on  view  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
remnining  gentlemen,  nntil  a  forlorn  hope  volunteered  to  conduct  them 
down  stain,  and  those  brave  spirits  wiUi  their  captives  blocked  np  the 
dining-Toom  door,  shutting  oat  seven  mild  men  in  the  stony-hearted  halL 
When  all  the  rest  were  got  in  and  were  seated,  one  of  these  mild  men  still 
appeared,  in  amiling  confusion,  totally  destitute  and  unprovided  for,  and, 
escorted  by  the  butler,  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  table  twice  before 
his  chair  eould  be  found,  which  it  finally  was,  on  Mrs.  Dombey's  left  hand  j 
after  which  the  mild  man  never  held  np  his  head  again. 

Now,  the  apadous  dining-room,  with  the  company  seated  round  the 
Ottering  table,  busy  with  their  glittering  spoons,  and  knivea  and  forks, 
and  plates,  might  have  been  t^en  for  a  grown-up  exposition  of  Tom 
Tiddler'a  ground,  where  children  pick  up  gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Dombey, 
as  Tiddler,  looked  his  character  to  admiration ;  and  the  long  plateau  of 
precious  metal  frosted,  separating  him  from  Mrs.  Dombey,  whereon  frosted 
Cupids  offered  scentlMs  flowera  to  each  of  them,  was  allegorical  to  see. 

Cousin  Feenix  was  in  great  force,  and  looked  astonishingly  young. 
But  he  was  sometimes  thoughtless  in  his  good  humour — ^his  memory 
occasionaDy  wandering  like  his  legs — end  on  this  occasion  caused  the 
company  to  shudder.  It  happened  thus.  The  young  lady  with  the  back, 
who  regained  Cousin  Feenix  with  sentiments  of  tenderness,  had  entrapped 
the  East  India  Director  into  leading  her  to  the  chair  next  him;  in  return 
for  which  good  office,  she  immediately  abandoned  the  Director,  who  being 
shaded  on  the  other  aide  by  a  gloomy  block  velvet  hat  snnnounting  a 
bony  and  speechless  female  with  a  fen,  yielded  to  a  depression  of  spirits 
and  withdrew  into  himself.  Cousin  Feenix  and  the  young  lady  were  very 
lively  and  humorous,  and  the  young  lady  laughed  so  much  at  something 
Cousin  Feenix  related  to  her,  that  Mtgor  Bagstock  begged  leave  to  inquire 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Skewton  (they  were  sitting  opposite,  a  little  lower 
down),  whether  tltat  might  not  be  considered  public  property. 

"Wh^,  upon  my  life,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "there's  nothing  in  it ; 
it  really  is  not  worth  repeating :  in  poiflt  of  fact,  it 's  merely  an  anecdote 
of  Jnck  Adams.  I  dare  say  my  friend  Dombey ; "  for  the  general  atten- 
tion waa  concentrated  on  Cousin  Feenix  ;  "  may  remember  Jack  Adam's, 
Jack  Adnms,  not  Joe  ;  that  was  his  brother.  Jack — ^Uttle  Jack — man  with 
a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech — man  who  sat  for 
somebody's  borough.  "We  used  to  call  him  in  my  parliamentary  time  W.  P. 
Adams,  in  consequence  of  hia  being  Warming  Pan  for  a  young  fellow  who 
was  in  his  minority.  Perhaps  my  friend  Dombey  may  have  known 
the  man  F" 

Mr.  Dombey,  who  waa  as  likely  to  have  known  Guy  Fawkes,  replied  in 
the  negative.  But  one  of  the  seven  mild  men  unexpectedly  leaped  into 
distinction,  by  saying  Ae  had  known  him,  and  adding — "always  wore 
UesaJan  boots  1 " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  bending  forward  to  see  the  mild  man,  and 
amile  encouragement  at  him  down  the  tabk.  "  That  wat  Jack.  Joewore — '* 
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"  Tt^B  t "  cried  the  mild  man,  rising  in  public  estimation  eret;  instant. 

"Qfoonne,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "  you  were  intimate  with 'em  P  " 

"  I  knew  them  both,"  said  the  miki  man,  With  whom  Mr.  Bombey 
immediately  took  wine. 

"Devili^  good  fellow.  Jack?"  stud  Cousin  Feenix,  again  bending 
forward,  and  smiling. 

"Excellent,"  returned  the  mQd  man,  becoming  bold  on  his  success. 
"  One  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew." 

"  No  doubt  you  hsTe  heard  the  stoiy  ?  "  said  Cousin  Feenix. 

"  I  shall  know,"  replied  the  bold  mild  man,  "  when  I  have  heard  your 
Ludship  tell  it."  With  that,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled  at 
tiie  ceilmg,  as  knowing  it  by  heart,  and  being  already  tickled. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  it 's  nothing  of  a  story  in  itself,  said  Cousin  Feenix, 
addresaiDg  the  table  with  a  smUe,  and  a  gay  shake  of  bis  head,  "  and  not 
worth  a  word  of  preface.  But  it 's  illustrative  of  the  neatness  of  Jack's 
fanmoui.  The  fact  is,  that  Jack  was  invited  down  to  a  marriage — which 
I  think  took  place  in  Barkshire  t  " 

"  Shropshire,"  said  the  bold  mild  man,  findmg  himself  appealed  to. 

"Was  itP  well!  In  point  of  fact  it  might  have  been  in  any  shire," 
said  Cousin  Feenix.  "  So,  my  &iend  being  invited  down  to  this  mar- 
riage in  Anyshire,"  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  readiness  of  this  joke, 
"  goes.  Just  as  some  of  us,  having  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  the 
marriage  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  with  my  friend  Dombey, 
didn't  require  to  be  asked  twice,  and  were  devilish  glad  to  be  present  on 
so  interesting  an  occasion. — Goes — Jack  goes.  Now,  this  marriage  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  marriage  of  an  uncommonly  fine  ffrl  with  a  man  for 
'  whom  she  didn't  care  a  button,  but  whom  she  accepted  tm  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  immense.  When  Jsck  returned  to  town,  ailer  the 
nuptials,  B  man  he  knew,  meeting  him.  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons says,  '  Well  Jack,  how  are  the  iH-matched  couple  F '  '  ni-matcbed,' 
says  Jack.  'Not  at  all.  It 's  a  perfectly  fair  and  equal  transaction.  Sieia 
r^ulsrly  bought,  and  you  may  take  your  oath  ^  is  as  regularly  sold  1 " 

In  his  full  enjoyment  of  this  culmmating  point  of  Ids  story  the  shudder, 
which  had  gone  all  round  the  table  Uke  an  electric  spark,  struck  Cousin 
Feenix,  and  he  stopped.  Not  a  smile  occasioned  by  the  only  general  topic 
of  convoaation  broached  that  day,  appeared  on  any  face.  A  profon&d 
silence  ensued ;  and  the  wretched  mild  man,  who  haa  been  as  innocent  of 
any  real  foreknowledge  of  the  story  as  the  cldld  unborn,  had  the  exquisite 
misery  of  reading  in  every  eye  that  he  was  regarded  aa  the  prime  mover 
of  the  mischief. 

Mr.  Sombey's  face  was  not  a  changeful  one,  and  being  cast  in  its  mould 
of  state  that  day,  showed  httle  otbn  apprehension  of  the  story,  if  any, 
than  that  which  he  expressed  when  he  said  solemnly,  amidst  the  silence, 
that  it  was  "  Very  good."  There  was  a  rapid  glance  from  Edith  towards 
Florence,  but  otherwise  she  remained,  externally,  uupassive  and  unconscious. 
Through  the  various  stages  of  rich  meats  and  wines,  continual  gold  and 
ailrer,  dunties  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  heaped-up  £niits,  and  that 
unnecessary  article  in  Mr.  Dombey's  banquets — ice — the  dinner  slowly 
made  its  way :  the  later  stages  being  achieved  to  the  sonorous  music  of 
incessant  double  knocks,  announcing  the  arrival  of  visitors,  whose  portion 
of  the  feast  was  limited  to  the  smell  thereof.    When  Ura.  Dombey  rose, 
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it  wn  a  (ogtit  to  ne  bar  lerd,  with  stiff  Qaont  and  eraet  bead,  hold  the 
dooT  open  for  the  viUi^awnl  of  the  ladiee ;  Hid  to  see  boir  «fao  awept 
past  hiiD  with  hie  diogliter  on  her  ann. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  a  grsre  sight,  behind  the  deoantcn,  ia  k  state  of 
dignity ;  and  ths  East  India  Director  was  a  forlorn  sqjsht  near  thv  nnoecn- 
pied  end  of  the  table,  in  a  state  of  solitude ;  and  the  Mqor  wm  a  mitiUiy 
si^t,  relating  stories  of  the  Dulce  of  Tork  to  six  of  to  senit  nild  men 
(the  ambitious  one  was  utterly  quenched) ;  and  th«  Bank  BicectBr  w«a  a 
lowly  BJghti  raaldng  a  plan  of  hia  little  attempt  at  &  pisKyt  witb  dessert- 
knires,  fat  a  groiqi  of  admiiss ;  and  Coasin  Feenix  was  a  tho(i|;fatfnl 
dght,  aa  b>  smoothed  hia  long  wdotbaacb  and  Btcaltlnly  ac^urtedbta  wig. 
But  sU  these  s^its  wore  cf  short  duration,  being  apeeditr  bidoen  up  bg 
ccdee,  and  the  deaertltni  of  thvnMnn^ 

Then  ms  a  throng  in  the  state-iooms  iqi-staita,  increaaag  eroy 
minate ;  bnt  stiU  Mr.  Donb^'s  list  ai  risitora  appeand  to  havei  SMoe 
native  impossibility  ^amalgamation with  Ufa.  Don^My's  liat,  and  no  one 
could  have  doubtM  whieh  was  which.  Ths  im^  ercqition  to  thia  mk 
perb^s  was  Mr.  Caricer,  who  now  smiled  among  the  company,  aid  who, 
ai  he  stood  in  the  drdetlmt  was.  gathered  aboid  Abs.  Dombey— mtdtful 
of  hex,  at  than,  his  dbief,  COeOfatia  aad  the  Ifagor,  .Slarmce,  wui.etny<- 
tiaag  anmnd— ^ipeaied  at  ease  with  bodi  diviaiDna  nt  gneats,  and  aot 
mamd  as  exdusivety  b«donging  to  nthar. 

Florence  had  a  dieed  of  him,  which  mads  Ins  preaenoe  in  tfa»  toob  a 
nightman  to  her.  She  conld  not  avnid  tha  recollection,  (tf  it,  for  her  eyes 
were  drawn  towaids  him  every  now  and  then,  by  an  attnctian  of  diajjke 
and  distrast  that  she  could  not  resist.  Yet  her  thonf^  wore  bn^  wiA 
other  thinga ;  f«  as  sbs  sat  apart — not  unadmired  or  nnasug^  but  in  the' 
gentlenms  of  her  quiet  spirit — she  fdt  how  little  pvt  her  bkbtr  had  in 
what  was  going  on,  and  saw,  with  pain,  how  ill  at  eaae  he  seemed  to  be, 
and  how  little  regarded  he  was  as  he  lingered  idiout  near  the  dooc,  for 
those  visitors  whom  he  wished  to  distinguish  wilii  partienhr  attaitim^ 
and  took  them  up  to  intiodnce  them  to  his  wiffe,  who  received  1' 


with  proud  ciddneas,  but  sbownd  no  interest  or  wish  to  ideaBB,  and  nerer, 
ny  of  teeeption,  in  ecmsnltation  of  his  wishes,  or  in 
welcome  of  his  &iends,  opmni  Ixr  Iqs.     It  wssnot  the  leas  perrieaiwg 


or  painfnl  to  florenw,  that  ahe  who  acted  thn*.  treated  her  ao  kindly  and 
with  such  loving  oonstd^ation,  that  it  almost  aeensed  an  nngratefol  tatoan 
m  her  part  even  to  know  of  what  waa  passing  befcn  har  ejta. 

Happy  Piorence  wonld  have  beenv  might  ahe  have  Tentmed  to  beer  h« 
father  company,  by  so  much  aa  a  look ;  and  happy  Floreooe  waa,  in.  littla 
suspecting  the  main  canae  of  his  uneasiness^  But  a&aid  of  soemisg  to 
knmv  that  he  waa  placed  at  any  diaadvantsge,  lest  he  sbould  be  reseidfnl 
of  that  knowledge;  and  divided  between  her  impulso.  toararde  bim,.and 
her  grateful  afieoticai  ffar  Edith;  she  seatcely  dared  to  raise  her  tjes 
towards  eithetr.  Anxious  end  unh^}^  for  them  both,  the  thought  stole 
<»  her  tlitoagh  the  crowd,  that  it  might  have  been  batter  for  them  if  thia 
noise  of  tongues  and  tread  of  feet  had  never  oomethere, — if  the  old  dnl- 
neas  and  decay  had  nevw  been  replaced  by  novdty  and  splendonr, — if  tJas 
neglected  child  had  found  no  liicnd  in  ^th,  but  had  lived  hxx  solibny 
life,  unjHtied  and  ibrgotten. 

Mrs.  Chick  had  aomaau^HiDnghts  too,  but.  they  were  not  soipiietly 
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derelopad  in  ba  mud.  Thia  good  matnm  bad  boea  ootnged  in  Ae  fint 
instaaee  bj  not  receiriiig  an  invitatton  to  dinner.  That'  blow  pHtia% 
ncorered,  ehs  had  gone  to  a  vast  expensft  to  make  andi  a  fi^on  bofore 
iSn.  BoBib^  at  faoms,  as  skoold  dizcle  the  lenaea  of  thst  lady,  and  heaf 
mortilicstioB,  moimtains  high,  an  the  head  of  Mn.  ^lewtan. 

"  But  lam  made,"  said  Mis.  Ghi^  to  Mr.  Chide,  "of  nomoraaceouBt 
than  Floreace  I     Who  takes  the  emalkat  notiee  of  me?     No  one ! " 

"  NooiB,my  dear,'*  asBentad  Mr.  Chicle,  who  was  eoated  by  the  lideaf 
Hra.  Chick  agaiDst  the  waD,  aad  ooold  ooooole  Uniaeli^  eren  then,  by 
aoAly  wlnttliiig. 

"Does  it  at  all  appear  M  if  I  was  inu]itedlieieF"excl8iiiMdMn.  Chick, 
with  fl»i»liing  eyes. 

"  No  my  dear,  I  don't  think  it  doaa,"  laid  Mr.  Ghici. 

"Paid 'a mad!"  taidlfrs;  CUdc.. 

Ur.  Chifli  whittled. 

"Unless  you  are  a  monster,  which  I  sometimBB  think  you  are,"  Baicllbt. 
CStiak  wi^  omdoBr,  "  don't  ait  there  hummliig  tnneei  How  any  one  with 
the  moat  diatant  feelinga  of  a  man,  can  see  that  motbinr-in^w  <^  Paid'a, 
dmaed  as  she  ia,  going  on  like  that,  with  Hifor  Bagiloel^  for  whom, 
moigothcr  pracioni  thia^,  we  are  indebted  to  your  Lwretia  IVix — " 

"  My  Lucixtia  Tox,  my  dear  i  "  said  Mr.  Chick,  astoonded. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Mrs.  ChiA,  with  gr«et  severity,  "tfomr  Lncretia  Toi — 
I  say  how  anybody  can  see  that  mother-in-law  c^  Faid's,  and  that  haavfaty 
wifis  of  Panl'a,  and  dieae  indecent  old  &%htB  ^tfa  their  backs  aad  ahovlders, 
and  in  short  this  at  home  geunally,  and  huai — ,"  on  which  word  Mra. 
Gldck  laid  a  soomful  emphnis  that  made  Mr.  Chick  start,  "  is,  I  thank 
Hevren,  amyatery  to  met" 

iSi.  Chid  acrewed  hia  month  into  a  fcnm  imeoncSeaUe  with  hamming 
or  whistling,  and  looked  very  contemplative. 

"  Bat  I  ho^  I  know  whi^  is  doe  to  myself,"  said  Mra.  Chide,  swelling 
with  indignation,  "  though  Paal  has  forgotten  what  is  dne  to  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  sit  here,  a  member  of  this  family,  to  be  takan  no  notice  of. 
I  am  not  the  dirt  ander  Mrs.  Dombey's  feet,  yet — not  quite  yet,"  said  Mra. 
Chick,  as  if  she  expected  to  become  so,  about  the  day  after  to-monow. 
"  And  I  shtdL  go.  I  will  not  say  (whaterer  I  may  think)  that  this  affair 
has  been  got  oj)  solely  to  d^nde  and  insult  me.  I  shall  merely  go. 
I  shall  not  be  missed  I 

Mrs.  Ohi(^  rose  erect  with  these  words,  and  took  the  aim  of  Mr.  Chick, 
who  eeocffted  her  liom  the  room,  after  half  an  hour's  shady  sqjoitnt  there. 
And  it  ia  due  to  her  penetration  to  obserre  that  she  certainly  was  not 
missed  at  all. 

But  she  was  not  the  only  indignant  gnest ;  for  Hr.  Dombey's  list  (still 
constantly  in  difEcultiea)  were,  as  a  body,  indignant  with  Mrs.  Dembey's 
list,  for  looking  at  them  through  eye-glasses,  and  audibly  wondering  who 
all  those  peop£  were ;  while  Mrs.  Dombey's  list  complamed  of  weahness, 
and  the  yomig  thing  with  the  shoulders,  depriredof  the  attentions  of  that 
gay  yon^  Ooniin  feenix  (who  went  away  IVoni  the  dinner-tatde),  oonfi- 
dentiaily  alleged  to  thirty  or  forty  Iriends  that  she  was  bored  to  death. 
All  the  old  ladies  with  the  burdens  on  Uteir  heads,  had  greater  or  less  cause 
of  complaint  against  Mrs.  Dombey;  and  the  Directws  and  ChaJimen 
omeided  in  thinking  that  if  Dombey  most  marry,  he  had  better  have 
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married  somebody  nearer  his  own  age,  not  qait«  bo  handsome,  ajid  a  little 
better  off.  The  general  opinion  among  thia  class  of  gentlemen  was,  that 
it  was  a  weak  thing  in  Dombey,  and  he'd  live  to  repent  it.  Hardly  anybody 
there,  except  the  mild  men,  stayed,  or  went  away,  without  coniidering 
himself  or  herself  neglected  and  a^rieved  by  Mr.  Dombey  or  Mrs.  Dom- 
b^i  and  the  speechless  female  in  the  black  velvet  hat  was  found  to 
have  been  strieken  mate,  because  the  lady  in  the  crimson  velvet  had  been 
banded  down  before  her.  The  nature  even  of  the  mild  men  got  corrupted, 
either  &om  their  curdling  it  with  too  much  lemonade,  or  Erom  the  general 
inoculation  that  prevailed ;  and  they  made  sarcastic  jokes  to  one  another, 
and  whispered  disparagement  on  stain  and  in  bye-places.  The  general 
dissatisfaction  and  diacomfort  so  diffused  itself,  that  the  assembled  foot- 
men in  the  hall  -were  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  the  company  above. 
Nay,  the  very  linkmen  outside  ^t  .hold  of  it,  and  compared  the  party 
to  a  funeral  out  of  mourning,  with  none  of  the  company  remembered  in 
the  wiU. 

At  last,  the  guests  were  all  gone,  and  the  linkmen  too ;  and  the  street, 
crowded  so  long  with  carriages,  was  clear ;  and  the  dying  lights  showed 
no  one  in  the  rooms,  but  Mr,  Bombey  and  Mr.  Carker,  who  were  talking 
together  apart,  and  Mrs.  Dombey  and  her  mother :  the  former  seated  on 
an  ottoman ;  the  latter  reclining  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  maid.  Mi.  Dombey  having  finished  bis  commumcation  to 
Carker,  the  latter  advanced  obsequiously  to  take  leave. 

"  I  trust,"  he  said,  "  that  the  fatigues  of  this  delightful  evening 
will  not  inconvenience  Mrs.  Dombey  to-morrow." 

"  Mrs.  Domb^,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  advancing, "  has  sufBdently  spared 
herself  fatigue,  to  relieve  you  from  any  anxiety  of  that  kind.  I  regret 
to  aay,  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  fatigued  yourself 
a  little  more  on  this  occasion." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  supercilions  glance,  that  it  seemed  not  worth 
her  whUe  to  protract,  and  turned  away  her  eyes  without  speaking. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  that  yon  should  not  have 
thought  it  your  duty — " 

She  looked  at  him  again. 

"  Your  duty.  Madam,"  pursued  Mr.  Domb^,  "  to  have  recraved  my 
friends  with  a  little  more  deference.  Some  of  those  whom  you  have  bent 
pleased  to  slight  to-night  in  a  very  marked  manner,  MJs.  Dombey,  confer 
a  distinction  upon  you,  I  must  tell  you,  in  any  visit  they  pay  you." 

"Do  you  know  that  there  is  some  one  hereP"  she  retimed,  now 
looking  at  him  steadily, 

"  No  I  Carker  1  I  beg  that  you  do  not.  I  insist  that  you  do  not," 
cried  Mr.  Dombey,  stopping  that  noiseless  gentleman  in  his  withdrawal. 
"  Mx.  Carker,  Madam,  as  you  know,  possesses  my  confidence.  He  is  aa 
well  acquainted  as  myself  with  the  subject  on  which  I  speak.  I  beg  to 
tell  yon,  for  your  information,  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  I  consitur  these  wealthy 
and  important  persons  confer  a  distinction  upon  me .- "  and  Mr.  Dombey 
<lrew  hunself  up,  as  having  now  rendered  them  of  the  highest  possible 
importance. 

"I  ask  you,"  she  repeated,  bending  her  disdainful,  steady  gate  upon 
hin,  "  do  you  know  that  there  is  some  one  here.  Sir  F  " 

"  I  mnst  entreat,"  said  Mr.  Carlrar,  stq^ing  ftxrward,  "  I  must  beg,  I 
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most  dmandi  to  be  leleased.     Slight  and  Dnimportsut  aa  thii  difference 

Mn.  Skeirion,  wlio  Itad  been  intent  upon  her  damghter't  face,  took  him 
up  here. 

"  My  sweetest  Edith,"  she  BBid,  "  and  my  deaieit  Dombey ;  onr  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Carker,  for  ao  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  mention  him — " 

Mr.  Carter  murmnied,  "  Too  mnch  honour," 

"  —  has  used  the  very  words  that  were  in  my  nund,  and  that  I  haTO 
,  been  dying,  these  ages,  for  an  oppoitmiity  of  introduang.  Slight  and 
^  imimportant !  Ah  sweetest  Edith,  and  my  dearest  Dombey,  do  we  not 
know  that  any  difference  between  you  two— No,  Flowers ;  not  now." 

flowers  was  the  maid,  who,  finding  gentlemen  present,  retreated  with 
predtdtation. 

"  That  any  difference  between  yon  two,"  resumed  Mrs.  Skewton, 
"  with  the  Heart  you  possess  in  common,  and  the  Dxcessively  charming 
bond  of  feeling  diat  mere  is  bertween  yon,  ttuist  be  slight  and  unim- 
portant f  What  words  oould  better  define  the  fact  P  None.  Therefore 
I  am  glad  to  take  this  slight  occasion — this  trifling  occasion,  that  is  so 
replete  with  Nature,  and  your  individnal  characters,  and  all  that— so  traly 
calcolated  to  bring  the  tears  into  a  parent's  eyes — ^to  say  that  I  attach 
no  importance  to  them  in  the  least,  except  as  developing  these  minor 
elements  of  Soul ;  and  that,  unlike  most  mamas-in-law  (that  odious  phrase, 
dear  Dombey  I)  as  they  have  been  represented  to  me  to  exist  in  this 
.  I  fear  too  artificial  world,  I  never  shall  attempt  to  interpose  between 
you,  at  such  a  time,  and  never  can  much  regret,  after  ^  such  tittle 
flashes  of  the  torch  of  ^hat's-his-name — not  Cupid,  but  the  other 
delightful  creature." 

There  was  a  sharpness  in  the  good  mother's  glance  at  both  her  children 
as  she  spoke,  that  may  have  been  expressive  of  a  direct  and  well-considered 
purpose  hidden  between  these  rambling  words.  That  purpose,  providently 
to  oetach  herself  in  the  beginning  fi^m  all  the  clankings  of  their  chain 
that  were  to  come,  and  to  belter  herself  with  the  fiction  of  her  innocent 
.  belief  in  their  mutual  affection,  and  their  adaptation  to  each  other. 

"  I  have  pointed  out  to  Mis.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  most 
stately  manner,  "  that  in  her  conduct  thus  early  in  our  married  life,  to 
which  I  object,  and  which,  I  request,  may  be  corrected,  Carker,"  with 
B  nod  of  dismissal,  "  good  night  to  you  1 " 

Mr.  Carker  bowed  to  the  imperious  form  of  the  Bride,  whose  sporklii^ 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her  husband ;  and  stopping  at  Cleopatra's  couch  on 
lus  war  out,  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand  she  graciously  extended  to  him, 
in  lowly  and  admiring  homage. 

If  hjs  handsome  wife  had  reproached  him,  or  even  changed  countenance, 
or  broken  the  silence  in  which  she  remained,  by  one  word,  now  that  they 
were  alone  (for  Cleopatra  made  off  with  all  speed),  Mr.  Dombey  would 
have  been  equal  to  some  assertion  of  his  case  against  her.  But  the 
intense,  unutterable,  withering  scorn,  with  which,  a^  looking  upon  him, 
she  dropped  her  eyes  as  if  he  were  too  worthless  and  indifferent  to  hei  to 
be  challenged  with  a  syllable — the  ineffable  disdain  and  hau^tiness  in 
which  ahe  sat  before  him — the  cold  inflexible  resolve  with  which  hei  every 
feature  seemed  to  bear  him  down,  and  put  him  by — he  had  no  resource 
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i^amit;  asd  1m  kft  k«r,'«ith  hst  wbole  overbNiiiig  JjowUf  eiMmtwted 
on  deapiaiog  him. 

Wm  be  Qovnd  eaongb  to-watd  ber,«i  lunc  afteMwi ^-^n  ihe  old 
well  stoircam.  where  he  had  once  seen  Florence  in  the  moonllglit,  trntiflg 
iquritiil^olF  Oimu-lie  in  the  dsxlc  b;  «o(>dent,'wlitn,'loalDng  np,  h« 
saw  her  oomBig.-iritli  a  ligU,  fiom  ike  raom  wliere  TIomdcb  iay,  and 
marled  again  the  iace  so  GhaBg«d,<«iuoh4«  couldoat  nAdociF 

But  it  could  B«nr  alter  asbis  om  did.  It  b«v«,'  in  its  vtvost  pnde 
and  passion,  kavw^tbe  ■tiMUHr-tbftt  bad  iiflen  oa  bis,  in  the  iloi;  caiav. 
Ml  tee  night  ttftiiBrstnm;  aad  often  »u»;  liwi  which  ifeepcudiiHi  it  ■ow, 
as  be  looked  up. 
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FlokhMoe,  £(yth,'and  Un.  Skmrbm,  wen  tt^etbo-  mXt  d(iy,«ad  tiie 
omJe^^was  wdting  at  the  dioor  to  tain  Acn  «nt.  '^r  Gleo^tn  bad 
ber  g^eysgain  now, 'aid  Vi^Aers,Hi>  )oii|^  the  wan,  slmd'^oigbt  in  a 
|iiges(i-braai4«d  jacket  and  wUtaiy  trowsan,  b^iad  herwberi^eM  Aaii 
at  dinser  time,  sad  butted  kd  mora.  Tbe  bair  of  Widurs'Wm  radiwt 
•witb  pcmatom,  in  tbese  days'  of  down,  and  hewvK  kid  ^ovea  aad  SMlt  of 
the  water  at  C^ogue. 

TbajveK  aasnabled  fflCWMtn''  rwm.  The  Serptnt  «f  old  Nile 
(not  to  mention  her  disrespectfully)  was  repoaing  on  bar  fl<rfa  s^»R  ber 
mmbig  ehoeoUte- at  three  a'dariciiB'titea&envnifaiKmowerB  ttieMaid 
was  Asteabig  on  ber  ynaAfal  aaSa  and  £rilb,'and  perfanDing  a  kied  of 
prirate  eonmation  oeRKony  en  b<r,'witb«pea6b-oc4o<sedT^Tet  baoBetj 
the  atlifioial  Toees  in  whieb  aedded' ta  UBomnnon  adrafttage,  as  tbepday 
itMad  miOi  tfaem,  like  a- breeze. 

"lAink  I  am  a  little  aervsaa  tbi»  morning,  flowere,"  Mad'Un.  E&vwton. 
"VLy  bond  quite  ^akea." 

"You  were  tbe  life  of  the  party  last  night,  Ua'am,  you  know," 
retamed  Plowers,  "  md  yon  mfer.fisr  it  to-day,' ymeee." 

Edith,  who  had  beckoned  Florraoe  to  the  window,  and  was  lodd^  o«t, 
with  bei  baek  timed  on  the  toilet  of  ber  e«t«roaed  motbcx,  suddenly  witb- 
dmr  firom  it,  as  if  it  bad  tigbteaed. 

"My  darKng  cbild,"  ai^  Cleopatra,  laaguidty,  "nw  ate  vot nervous? 
Don't  tell  me,  my  deai  Editb,  that  you,  so  envia^  sdf-peaseoied,  are 
bc^iimieg'to  be  a  mctyr  too,  like  yo«rTurfoit«natielyooii(tit«ted  mother  I 
-Witben,  aoneone  at  tiie  door." 

"CndiHa'am,"  a^  Witben,  taking  it  towards  Un.  Bondiey. 

"lamgcong'oat,"  die  said,  witboat  lotting  at  it. 

"Uydoar  tore,"  drawled  Mrs.  Skewloa,  "bow  very  odd  to  send  tiiat 
message  witfaont  seeng  tbe  namel  Bring  it  bare,  Witbers.  Dear  me, 
my  km;;  'Mr.  Corker  too  I     That  very -senriUe  person  I" 

"I  am  ^ffing  out,"  repeated  Editb,  in  so  imptnous  a  tone  that 
Withers,  gomg  to  the  door,  impwiouBly  infermed  the  acrrant  wbo  was 
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waiti^,  ""Mn.  Dotting  is  gang  out.    Qet  ilong  with  you,"  and  ahatit 

Sut  fhe  aemmt  came  b«ck  ftftsr  «  Bhort  abinftoe,  and  wtuspaied  to 
Witlura  again,  who  once  nine,  Mwi  aot  very  williiigly,  pmentoo  hiraaalf 
before  Mrs.  Bomb^. 

"If  ymipheae,  H&'am,  Mr.  OaAa  SESda  faia  reopectftil  eomplnneiits, 
■wrA  begs  jouwoald  spare  him  one  minute,  if  jrou  could — ft>r  buaineM, 
Ma'am,  if  you  please." 

"  BmI^,  my  loTB,"  said  Mia.  Skcwton  in  hei  mildsst  msoner ;  for  her 
danghUr'B  fiuwms'threatening;  "if  you  would  ^loir  me  to  offer  a  word, 
I  ahoidd  TCGomiMiid — " 

"-Sbowhim  this  w^,"  said  Edith.  Ae Witben  dimppesred  to  execute 
the  DtoomaBd,  A»  adJed,  frawoiog  on  hsi  mother,  "  As  he  comae  at  your 
.iceamDMudation,  let  him  nHoe  to  your  room." 

"  May  I — shdl'I  go  away  t"  asked  Fhnence,  hurriedly. 

Edith  vodded  yes,  but  on  her  way  to  the  door  Floreaoe  met  the  Tieitor 
coming  iu.  With  the  tame  disagreeable  raisture  of  iamiliarity  and  for- 
bearance, with  which  he  had  first  addressed  hex,  he  addiuseed  hsc  how 
in  his  sanest  msnner — hoped  shc'was  quite  well — needed  not  to  ssk,  with 
snch  loolu  to  anticipate  tiie  answer — had  scarcdy  had  the  hoBonr  to  know 
her,  last  night,  she  was  ho  gratly  changed — and  held  the  door  opes  for 
her  to-pass  out ;  with  a  eeeret  sense  of  power  in  kei  shrinldng  frtm  him, 
that  bD  the  d^exence  and  politeness  of  Ids  masno'  could  not  quite 
conceal. 

He  Uwn  bowed  himatjf  fbi  amonumt  over  MrB.'SkewtoD'sooiide>oeiid- 
ing  haad,  and  lalUy  bowed  to  Edith.  Coldly  returniog  his  salute  without 
'loddngat  him,  and  neitlRr  seating  herself  nor  inribng  him  to  be  seated, 
^le  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Entmehed  in  bet  piide  and  power,  and  with  all  tiie  obduraty  of 
her  spirit  sumntOBed  about  her,  stm  her  old  eounction  that  ^  and 
her  mother  had  been  bmwn  by  this  man  in  tiietr  worst  colours,  from 
t^or  first  accfuaintsMn;  that  every  degradation  she  had  suffered  in  her 
owneynwu  as  ^oin  to  him  as  to  aersdf;  that  he  readhcrlifeas  though 
it  wore  a  -rile  boak,  and  fluttered  the  haTca  befere  her  in  sliglit  looks  and 
toaes  of  roice  which  no  one  else  could  detect ;  wei^aied  and  undermined 
her.  Proudly  as  she  opposed  hersdf  to  him,  with  her  commanding  face 
CTtctJng  hie  Aimili^,  htr  ditdaiufhl  Up  repulsing  hisi,  her  bosiHn  angry 
at  Us  iatnisian,  aaid  tke  daric  laahea  of  her  ^es  aulknly  veiliog  thaii 
light,  that  no  ray  of  it  might  shine  upon  him — and  sabuuBsirely  as  he 
stood  before  her,  with  an  eotioatiHg  iajured  naaner.but  withccnnplete 
submission  to  her  will — she  kaew,  in  hei  own  Boul,'that  the  cases  were 
larersed,  and  thattJM  thwaph  sad  si^icriority  woe  Us,  and  ^t  he  knew 
it  foil  well. 

"  I  hare  presumed,"  said  Mr.  Oa^er,  "  to  salieit  an  intcniew,  and  I 
hare  TCntured  to  describe  it  as  beii^  one  of  busiaees,  because — " 

"Perhaps  you  are  charged  by  Jlr.  Doahey  with  some  stesssge  of 
reproof,"  so^  Editii.  "You  poasesa  Mr.  Dombey'a  oonfldaice  in  iimh  an 
unusual  degree,  Sir,  that  yonwould  scarcdy  aniprise  me  if  that  were  your 
business." 

"  I  bare  no  message  to  the  lady  who  sheds  a  lustre  upon  his  name," 
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said  Mi.  Caricer.  "  Bat  I  entreat  tliat  lady,  on  my  own  bebalf,  to  be 
just  fa)  a  very  hnmble  daituant  for  joBtice  at  her  honda — a  mere  dependant 
of  Mr.  Domb^'s — which  ia  s  position  of  huroility ;  and  to  reflect  u^n 
my  perfect  helpIeMuess  last  night,  and  the  impoMibility  of  my  avoidrng 
the  share  that  was  forced  apon  me  in  a  Tery  painful,  occasion." 

"  My  dearest  Edith,"  hinted  Cleopatra  in  a  lo<r  voice,  as  she  held  her 
eye-glass  aside,  "really  very  charmii^  of  Mi.  What's-his-nsme.  And 
fbll  of  heart!" 

"  FiNT  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Carkei,  appealing  to  Mrs.  Skewton  with  a  look 
of  grateful  deference, — "  I  do  venture  to  call  it  a  painliil  occasion,  thon^ 
merely  because  it  was  so  to  me,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  preseirt. 
So  slight  a  difference,  as  between  the  piindpals-r-bet»een  those  1^0  lore 
each  other  with  disinterested  devotion,  and  would  make  &19  sacxifioe  of 
self,  in  such  a  oanse — is  nothing.  As  Mrs.  Skewton  hersdf  expressed, 
with  BO  much  truth  and  feeling  last  night,  it  ia  nothing." 

Edith  could  not  look  at  him,  but  she  said  a&a  a  few  moments, 

"  And  your  business.  Sir — " 


,  my  p< 
Myd 


y  dear  Mr.  Carker,  take  a  seat,  I  beg." 

He  offered  no  reply  to  the  mother,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  proud 
daughter,  as  though  ne  would  only  be  bidden  by  her,  and  was  resolvQd  to 
be  bidden  by  her.  Edith,  in  spite  of  herself,  sat  down,  and  slightly 
motioned  with  her  hand  to  him  to  be  seated  too.  No  action  could  be 
colder,  haughtier,  more  insolent  in  its  aii  of  snpremat^  and  disrespect. 
'  but  sl^  had  struggled  against  even  that  concession  ineSectually,  and  It 
was  wrested  from  her.     That  was  enough  I     Mr.  Carker  sat  down. 

"  May  I  be  allowed.  Madam,"  said  Carker,  turning  his  white  teeth  on 
tin.  Skewton  like  a  %ht — "a  lady  of  your  excellent  sense  and  quiid: 
feeling  will  give  me  credit,  for  good  leason,  I  am  sure — to  address  what  I 
have  to  say,  to  Mrs.  Bombey,  and  to  leave  her  to  impart  it  to  you  who  are 
faei  best  and  dearest  fiiend — next  to  Mr.  Dombey  P  " 

Mrs.  Skewton  would  have  retired,  but  Edith  stopped  her.  Edith  would 
have  stopped  him  too,  and  indignantly  ordered  ^n  to  speak  openly  or 
not  at  all,  but  that  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — "  Miss  Fbreuce — the  young 
lady  who  baa  jnst  left  the  room — " 

Edith  suffered  him  to  proceed.  She  looked  at  liim  now.  Aa  he  bent 
forward,  to  be  nearer,  with  the  utmost  show  of  delicacy  and  respect,  and 
with  his  teeth  persuasively  arrayed,  in  a  self-depredating  smile,  she  fdt 
as  if  she  could  have  strudk  him  dead. 

"  Miss  Florence's  position,"  he  b^au,  "  has  been  an  nnfortunate  one. 
I  have  a  difSculty  in  alluding  to  it  to  you,  whose  attachment  to  her  father 
is  naturally  watcbiiil  and  jealous  of  every  word  that  applies  to  him." 
Always  distinct  and  soft  in  speech,  no  language  could  describe  the  extent 
of  his  distinctness  and  softness,  when  he  said  these  words,  or  came  to  any 
others  of  a  similar  import.  "  But,  as  one  who  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Bomb^ 
in  his  different  way,  and  whose  life  is  passed  in  admiration  of  Mr.  Bom- 
bey's  character,  may  I  aay,  without  offence  to  your  tenderness  as  a  wife, 
that  Miss  Florence  has  unhappily  been  neglected — by  her  father.  May  I 
say  by  her  father?" 

Edith  replied,  "  I  know  it." 
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"  Ton  know  it  I "  said  Ifr.  Carker,  with  a  great  appearance  of  lelief. 
"  It  removes  a  monntain  from  my  br^t.  Uay  I  Iiope  yon  know  tow  the 
n^lect  originated ;  in  wliat  an  amiable  phase  of  Ur.  Dombey'a  pride — 
ciiaracter,  I  mssn  F  " 

"  You  may  pass  that  by.  Sir,"  she  returned,  "  and  come  the  sooner  to 
tke  end  of  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sensible.  Madam,"  replied  Carker, — "  trust  me,  I  am 
deeply  sensible,  that  Mr.  Dombey  can  require  no  justification  in  anytlung 
to  you.  But,  kindly  judge  of  my  breast  by  your  own,  and  you  will  for- 
give my  interest  in  him,  if,  in  its  excess,  it  goes  at  all  astray." 

What  a  stab  to  her  proud  heart,  to  sit  there,  (aaa  to  faoe  with  him,  and 
have  him  tendering  her  false  oath  at  the  altar  ^^ain  and  again  for  her 
acceptance,  and  pressing  it  npon  her,  like  the  dregs  of  a  sickening  cop 
she  could  not  own  her  loathmg  of,  or  turn  away  from  I  Uow  shame, 
remOTse,  and  passion  raged  withm  her,  when,  upright  and  mq'estic  in  ha 
beauty  before  him,  sLe  knew  that  in  hear  spirit  she  was  down  at  his  feet  I 

"  Miss  Florenoe,"  said  Carker,  "  left  to  the  care — if  one  may  call 
it  care — of  servants  and  mercenary  people,  in  every  way  her  inferiors, 
ueceaaarily  wanted  some  guide  and  compass  in  her  younger  days,  and, 
naturally,  for  want  of  them,  has  been  indiscreet,  and  has  in  some  degree 
forgotten  her  station.  There  was  some  folly  about  one  Walter,  a  commtm 
lad,  who  ia  fortunately  dead  now :  and  some  very  undesirable  association,  I 
regret  to  say,  with  certain  coasting  sailors,  of  anything  but  good  repute, 
and  a  nmaway  old  bankrupt." 

"I  have  heard  the  drcumstances.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  flashing  her  dii- 
dainAil  glance  upon  him,  "  and  I  know  that  you  pervert  them.  You  may 
not  know  it.    I  hope  so." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Carker.  "  I  believe  that  nobody  knows  them  so 
well  as  I.  Your  generous  and  ardent  nature.  Madam — the  same  nature 
whidi  is  so  nobly  imperative  in  vindication  of  your  beloved  and  hononied 
husband,  and  which  has  blessed  him  as  even  his  merits  deserve — I  must 
rentect,  defer  to,  bow  before.  Bnt,  as  regards  the  drcumstances,  which  ia 
indeed  the  business  I  presumed  to  solicit  your  attention  to,  I  can  have  no 
donbt,  since,  in  the  execution  of  my  trust  as  Mr.  Dombey's  confidential 
— I  presume  to  say — friend,  I  have  fully  ascertained  them.  In  my  execu- 
tion of  that  trust ;  in  my  deep  concern,  which  you  can  bo  well  understand, 
for  everything  relating  to  him,  intensified,  if  you  will  (for  I  fear  I  labour 
under  your  displeasure),  by  the  lower  motive  of  desire  to  prove  my  dili- 
gence, and  make  myself  the  more  acceptable ;  I  have  long  pursued  these 
circumBtances  by  myself  and  trustworthy  instruments,  and  have  innu- 
merable and  most  minute  proofs." 

abe  raised  her  eyes  no  higher  than  his  mouth,  but  she  saw  the  means 
of  mischief  vaunted  in  even  tooth  it  contained. 

"  Faidon  me.  Madam,"  he  continued,  "if,  in  my  perplexity,  I  presume 
to  take  counsel  with  you,  and  to  consult  your  pleasure.  I  think  I  have 
obserred  that  you  ere  greatly  interested  in  MisB  Florence  F  " 

Wbat  was  there  in  ber  he  had  not  observed,  and  did  not  know  F 
Humbled  and  yet  maddened  by  the  thought,  in  every  new  presentment  of 
it,  however  faint,  she  pressed  hei  teeth  upon  her  quivering  lip  to  force 
compoatue  on  it,  and  distantly  inclined  her  head  in  reply. 

"ThiB  interest,  Madam — so  touching  an  evidence  of  everything  asao- 
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d>ted'i*hh.  Bb*.  Donbej  haLng  dcv  to  yon'— induMv-me  to  pBuej  Wotc 
I  idbIcB'  faiiB'Baqaauitnd  with  these  carBamitaneN,  ivUdi,  aB'yet,  ha  doM 
Rot^  know.  It  M  &r  Aakes  me,  if  I  msy  suke  tho  oonftMuni,  in  my 
aUegiance,  that  on  the  intimation  of  the  teatt  desire  to  t^  effect  tma 
yon,  I  wmld-wppnu  tlKm." 

Edith  railed  her  head  quickly,  and  atarting  back,  b«tt  bBrdoik  glnoe 
i^Mm  him,  .  He  met  it'  inth  hia  blandeat  and  mort  drfvential  smile,  and 
wvit  on. 

"  YoD'Say  that  aa  I  deattibe  than,  they  an  parrartsd.  L  fev  not— I 
fear  not :  but  let  us  lasame  that  thm  are.  The  nnuniMao  I  have  for 
Bomatimefdton  the  ntiiieet,  arisaa  in  uu«:  IJiat  the  mere  eiicDmatwiea  of 
sueh  UMoation,  often  repMied,  on  Hie  part  of  IGsa  Vloraicok  ^owerer 
ianocently  and  ooaMia^f,  wonld  be  (nsclasiTa  vith  Tib.  Dombey, 
already  pradispooed  against  her,  and  would  lead  him  to  take  some  step 
(I  know  he  has  oeoamaBally  oontempleted  it)  of  aepafation  and  alinatiui 
of  her  bom  Ms  homoL  Madun,  bm  with  me,  and  remtmber  my  intcr- 
conne  with  Mr.  Dombey,  and  my  knowledge  of  him,  and  my  reretence 
for  him,  almost  Irom  childhood,  when  I  say  that  if  he  has  a  ftult,  it  is-  a 
lofty  BtabbernnesB,  rooted  in  that  noble  pride  and  sense  of  power  which 
bdoi^  to  him,  and  which  we  most  all  defer  to  ;  which  is  not  asaailaUe  like 
the  obstinacy  of  other  characters ;  and  which  grows  upon  itself  Irom  day 
to  day,  and  year  to  yean" 

She  bent  her  glance  upo«  him  still;  but,  look  as  steadfitat  as  she  would, 
her  haughty  noatrila  dilated,  and  her  breath  oame  somewhat  deeper,  and 
her  lip  would  aUghtly  cnrl,  as-  be  described  that  in  his  patron  to  which 
th^  must  all  bow  down.  He  saw  it ;  and  tboagbhis  ezpresaion  did  not 
change,  she  knew  he  saw  it. 

"  Even  so  slight  sn  incident  as  last  night's,"  he  said,  "  if  I  might  reffcr 
to  it  once  more,  would  a«9Te  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  better  than  agreater 
one.  Dombey  sod  Son  know  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  season,  but 
bear  them  all  down.  But  I  njoice  in  its  oecDrrence,  for  it  has  opened  the 
w»y  far  me  to  approach  Mrs.  Soi^iey  with  this  subjeet  to-day,  eren  if  it 
hat  Kitailed  upon  me  the  penalty  of  her  tnnporary  displeasure.  Madam, 
in  the  midst  of  my  uneasiness  and  apprehension  on  this  subject,  I  was 
fitunmoned  by  Mr.  Dombey  to  Leamington.  There  I  saw  you.  There  I 
could  not  help  knowing  what  ndation  you  would  shortly  oeoupy  towards 
himr-rto  his  enduring  happiness  and  yonrs.  There  I  reeolrcd  to  await 
the  time  of  your  estabhshment  at  home  here,  and  to  do  a*  I  lune  now  done, 
I  have,  at  heart,  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  wantmg  in  my  duty  to  Mr.  Dombey, 
if  I  bury  what  I  know  in  your  breast ;  for  where  there  is  but  one  heart  and 
mind  between  two  persons — aa  in  such  a  marriage — one  almost  represents 
the  o^er,  I  cm  aeqnit  my  oonsoienoe  therefore,  almost  equally,  by  con~ 
fidence,  on  such  a  theme,  in  you  or  him.  For  the  reasons  I  haTe  men* 
tinted,  I  would  sdeet  you.  May  I  aspire  to  the  distinotioa  of  believing 
that  ray  confidence  is  accepted,  and  that  I  am  relieved  ftom  my 
reroonaibility  ?  " 

He  long  remembered  the  look  she  gave  him — who  could  see  it, 
and  fb^et  it  ? — and  the  stm^e  that  ensued  within  her.  At  laat^ 
she  eadd  i 

"  I  accept  it.  Sir.  You  will  please  to  coAuder  this  matter  at  an  end, 
end  that  it  goes  do  hrtiier." 
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He  homi low,  tmi  raae.,  Sw  toh  to»,  asdlw  te*k  lone  vith  all 
hnmilit;.  But  Witters,  meeting  hin  oBitbe  etaiiB#.sbiod  sdujmI  at  tlw 
beauty  of  bis  teeth,  and  at  his  hrUliant  smile ;  Eind  m  h*  TodeMn^  nfOtt  bis 
wkitc-tegged  honctUepM^btoQkluin/nftdenti^BHcfawaa.tbBdaailiiig 
showheixiMk.  Thepei^detookrA^, wheaefaorocle  ant'iBfaarcamagepi&- 
sentlj,  for  a  great  lady,  as  happy  as  abftwaa  rich  mdrfiiia.  Bat  ttef  had 
iiot  aena  her,  juat  before  is  hat  own  tqsb  irith  ncr  oov  by ;  and  lli^  had 
nDtheaidh«rutterHie8of.thettirMnordB,"OhFloiniDe,.KaKM)e.l " 

Mn.  Sk«i*tTO,  Ttpoebig  on  ber  urfa,  and  upping  her  chcwohte,  had 
heaid  DotluBg^  but  th«  Hnr  word  ba»in«Mt  fnr-  wiucfa  ^  had  il  mortal 
aTenim,  inMnaucb  thst  stebaiAilougbaittslttdit&em'ha-ToeBladaij.-BBfl 
had  gooe  nigh,  in  &■■  diaimiiig  maBOH  and  with  an  iMmcnM  anusnt  of 
hearts  to  .say  nothing  of  soul,  to  ruin  dinm  miUiBen  and  othm.  in  ooitr 
aequence.  Therefore  Mra.  Skewton  asked  no  qoealieaa,  and  abtnred  no 
Cttnaaity.  Iltd«ed«  tbepwcLirelret  basoflt  gvre  hermfidait  ODcnpatun 
ont  of  doora;  for  b«iBg  poched  on  tbe  back  of  her  head,  and  tin  dify 
being.  latiier  windy,  it  waa  frau&to  eaaqts  firani  Meb-.  Skawton'a  oampmiy, 
AMlwtHild  ba  coaxed  into  no  sort  ottompmuiea.  When  tine  owiage  wan 
closed,  ejid  the  wind  shut  out,  the  palsy  played  amot^  the.artifieial  icmb 
again  like  an  gJm*<h*aK-fiiU  of  ann«nniMBted  ui^^n ;  aad  altogether 
Mrsi  Skewton  had  enouglt  to  do,  and  got.on  but  indiSeRntly. 

She  got  on  no  bettor  towanle  night ;  fur  irtMO  Mra.  Doaabey,  in  bar 
dreasing-room,  had  baw'  dieased  and  waiting;  foe  bar  half  en  faonr;  and 
Ui.  Bomb^,  in  th*  ^awiagsvom,  bad  psnd«d  bdniself  into  a  state  td 
■olemn  &tifulnea»  (thoy  wera  tH  three  going  ont  to  dinmi),  Flawars  the 
Maid  af^wared  with  a  pale  fboato  Mn.  Dombey,  aning: 

"  If  you  pleaae,  Ma'am^  I  bag  your  paidon,  bat  1  can't  do  notlnng  with 
Hiesinl" 

"  WJiat  do  y«M  mMB-?"  ^ed  Bditfa. 

"  Wdl^  Ha'an^"  replied  tba  iE^tened  masd,  "  I  hatd^  knnrr.  She's 
nuking  fiueal " 

EditiL  hunied  with  her  to  her  mother's-  looea.  Cleopntn  \nA  taeajoi 
in  fall  dresa,  with  tba  diattuada,  dx«t-de«*e8,  ronge,  cmia,  teeth,  and 
other  juvenility  all  complete ;  hut  Paralysia  waa  not  to  be  deceered,  had 
known  her  for  the  olqaei  of  ito-  enaad,  and  had  atrDck  her  at  ha  glass, 
.  where  she  lay  like  a  horrible  doll  that  had  tumbled  down. 

They  took  her  t«  pieces  in  vary  shawn,  and  pat  tbe  little,  of  bar  Ihnt  waa 
mi  on  a  bed.  Sotton  wen  B«nt  ftw,  and  socn  cave.  Fowoninl  reme- 
dies were  resorted  to  ;  opinions  given  that  she  would  rally  &om  this  abocfc, 
bat  would  not.  snrriTe  aoother  ;  amA  thero  ahe  lay  speeddeee,  md  staring 
at  the  ceiling,  for  daya :  sMMtiaaea  making'  inaiticnlate  aounds  in  aiswo 
to  BHch  quMtieaa  a*  did  ahe  knew  wkt  were  {otsiat,  and  the  1^ :  aoaae- 
tuaes  giTii^  no  reply  eitiua^  by  ogn.or  gceture,  or  in  herunwinkBig  e^ea. 

At  length  sbe:  bc^ut  to  reeerer  csoaciounees,  and  in  aome  degru  tbe 
pHwet  of  iBotiim,  tbou^  not  yet  of:Bpeeeh.  One  dny.the  vmt  of  her  right 
hjad '  returned ;  and  showing  it  to  her  maid  wbo  was  in  attondanee  on  her, 
and  appearing  very  uneasy  in  her  mind,  she  made  sigas  for  a  pendl  and 
some  paper.  Tbia  the  maid  itnnedialriy  {mridtd,  thinking  abe  waa  going 
to  make  a  will,  or  write  some  last  request ;  said  Mnt  Domb^  being  from 
bemev  tte  midd.  awaited  theieaalt  with  aoiaoanifeelkigB. 

Aiter  muah.  painftd:  smnlii^  and  vaiing,  and  pittmg  in  <tf,wmig 
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duractera,  wiiich  Memed  to  tumble  out  of  the  penoil  of  tkeir  own  uccHd, 
the  oU  woman  prodnced  ttu  document : 

"  Bose-colound  cnrtaina." 

The  moid  bdng  perfectly  tmuBfixed,  and  with  tolerable  reason,  deopatra 
amended  the  manascript  by  adding  two  words  more,  when  it  stood  thus : 

"  Kose-coloured  uurtains  for  doctors." 

The  maid  now  perceived  remotely  that  she  wished  these  article!  to  be 
jffOTided  for  the  better  presentation  of  her  complexion  to  the  faculty ;  and 
as  those  in  the  house  who  knew  her  best,  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion,  which  she  was  soon  able  to  establish  for  herself,  the  rose- 
ooloQied  curtains  were  added  to  her  bed,  and  she  mended  with  inireaaed 
rapidity  from  that  hour.  She  was  soon  able  to  sit  up,  in  cnils  and  a  laced 
cap  and  night-gown,  and  to  have  a  little  artificial  bloom  dropped  into  the 
hollow  caverns  of  hei  cheeks. 

It  was  a  tremendous  sight  to  see  this  old  woman  in  hor  fineiy  leeiing 
and  mincing  at  Death,  and  playing  off  her  yonthfiil  tricks  upon  him  as  if 
he  had  been  the  Hajor ;  but  an  alteration  in  her  mind  that  ensued  on  the 
paralytic  stroke  was  fraught  with  aa  much  matter  for  reflection,  and  was 
quite  as  ghostly. 

Whether  the  weakening  of  her  intellect  made  her  more  cunning  and 
false  than  before,  or  whether  it  confused  her  between  what  she  had  assumed 
to  be  and  what  she  reslly  had  been,  or  whether  it  had  awakened  any  glim- 
mering of  remorse,  which  could  neither  stm^le  into  hght  nor  get  htA 
into  total  darkness,  or  wheUier,  in  the  jumble  of  hei  faciutiee,  a  combina- 
tion of  these  effects  had  been  shaken  np,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  likely 
supposition,  the  result  was  this : — That  she  became  hugely  exacting  in 
respect  of  Edith's  affection  and  gratitude  and  attention  to  her ;  highly 
laudatory  of  herself  as  a  moat  inestimable  parent ;  and  reiy  jealous  of 
having  any  rival  in  Edith's  r^ard.  Further,  m  place  of  remembering  that 
compact  made  between  tliem  for  an  avoidance  of  the  subject,  she  con- 
stantly alluded  to  her  dau^tei's  marrisge  as  a  proof  of  her  being  an 
incomparable  mother ;  and  all  this,  with  tlie  weakness  and  peevishness  of 
awsL  a  atato,  always  serving  for  a  Barcastic  commentary  on  her  levity  and 
yonthfiilness. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  DombeyP  "  she  would  si^  to  her  maid. 

"  Gone  out,  Ua'am," 

"  Gone  out  1  Does  she  go  out  to  shun  her  mama,  Flowers  F  " 

"  La  bless  yon,  no  Ma'am.  Mrs.  Domb^  has  tmly  gone  out  for  a  ride 
with  Miss  Florence." 

"  Miss  Florence,  Who 's  Miss  Florence  P  Don't  tell  ma  abont  Misa 
Florence.     What 's  Miss  Florence  to  her,  compared  tauaf" 

The  apposite  display  of  the  diamonds,  or  the  peach-velvet  bonnet  (shft 
sat  in  the  bonnet  to  receive  visitors,  weeks  before  she  could  stir  out  of 
doors),  or  the  dressing  of  her  up  in  some  gaud  or  other,  usually  stqjped 
the  tears  that  be^  to  flow  hereabouts ;  and  she  would  remain  in  a  oom- 
placent  state  nntd  EdiUi  came  to  see  her ;  when,  at  a  glance  of  the  proud 
face,  she  would  rel^MC  ^ain. 

"  Well  I  am  sure,  Edith  I  "  she  would  cry,  shaking  her  head. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  F  " 

"  Matter  I    I  really  don't  know  what  u  the  matter.     The  world  k 

coming  to  such  an  artificial  and  ungratefiil  state,  that  I  begin  to  tldnk 
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there  'ano  Heart — or  anything  of  that  sort. — left  in  it,  poakively.  Withers 
is  more  a  child  to  me  thim  you  are.  He  attends  to  me  much  more  then 
my  own  clsnghter.  I  almost  wiah  I  didn't  look  so  young — and  all  that 
tmd  of  thing — and  then  peiluqiB  I  should  be  more  consideTed." 

"  What  would  you  hsTe,  mother  P  " 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal,  Edith,"  impatiently. 

"  Is  there  auything  you  want  that  you  have  not  f  It  is  your  own  bult 
if  there  be." 

"  My  own  fault ! "  beginning  to  whimper.  "  The  parott  I  have  been 
to  you,  Edith :  making  you  a  companion  from  your  cradle  I  And  when 
yoQ  neglect  me,  and  have  no  more  natural  afiection  foi  me  than  if  I  was  a 
stranger— not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  affection  that  you  have  for  Florence 
— ^bnt  I  am  only  your  mother  and  should  corrupt  A«r  in  a  day ! — ^you 
reproach  me  with  its  being  n^  own  fault." 

"  Uother,  mother,  I  reproach  you  with  nothing.  Why  will  you  always 
dwell  on  this  P  " 

"  Isn't  it  natural  that  I  should  dwell  on  this,  when  I  am  all  affection 
and  sensitiveness,  and  am  wounded  in  the  omellest  way,  whenever  you  look 
at  me  F " 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  wound  you,  mother.  Have  you  no  rememfaranoe 
of  what  has  been  said  between  as  F     Let  the  Fast  rest." 

"  Tes,  rest  I  And  let  gratitude  to  me,  rest ;  and  let  affection  for  me, 
rest ;  and  let  me  rest  in  my  out-of-the-way-room,  with  no  society  and  no 
attention,  while  you  find  new  relatione  to  make  much  of,  who  have  no 
earthly  t^im  upon  you  I  Good  gracious,  Edith,  do  you  know  what  an 
elegant  establishment  you  are  at  the  head  of  P " 

"Tes.    Hush!" 

"  And  that  gentlemanly  creatnie,  Bombey  F  do  you  know  tiiat  you  are 
married  to  him,  Edith,  and  that  you  have  a  settlement,  and  a  position, 
and  a  carriage,  and  I  don't  know  what  F  " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  it  mother  j  wbD." 

"  As  yon  would  have  had  with  that  delightful  good  sonl — what  did 
&ej  call  himF — Granger — ^if  he  hadn't  died.  And  who  have  you  to  thank 
for  all  this,  Edith  F" 

"  Ton,  mother ;  you," 

"  Then  put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kiss  me ;  and  show  me, 
Edith,  that  you  loiow  there  never  was  a  better  mama  than  I  have  been  to 
yon.  And  don't  let  me  become  a  perfect  fright  with  teazing  and  wearing 
myself  at  your  ingratitude,  or  when  I  'm  out  again  in  society  no  soul  will 
know  me,  not  even  that  hateful  animal,  the  Msjor." 

But,  sometimes,  when  Edith  went  nearer  to  her,  and  bending  down 
her  stately  head,  put  her  cold  cheek  to  hers,  the  mother  would  draw  bade 
as  if  she  were  a&aid  of  her,  and  would  fall  into  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  cry 
out  that  there  was  a  wandering  in  her  wits.  And  sometimes  she  would 
entreat  her,  with  humility,  to  ait  down  on  the  chair  beside  her  bed,  and 
would  look  at  her  (as  she  sat  thoe  brooding)  with  a  &ce  that  even  the 
rose-coloured  curtains  could  not  make  otherwise  than  scared  and  wild. 

The  rose-coloured  curtains  blushed,  in  course  of  time,  on  Cleopatra's 
bodily  recovery,  and  on  her  dress — more  juvenile  than  ever,  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  illness — and  on  the  rouge,  and  on  the  teeth,  and  on  the  omls, 
Iiobeof 
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tlw  didl  tiut  bkl  tumbled  dews  bdore  the  amror.  TloTUatfei  to^ 
now  and  Htm,  npM  an  indrtiMtneM  in  hcrqiecdi,  whicb  she  tiuocdoff 
nith  a  girlirii  giggly  and  m  an  oceaaianal  failni^-iit  her  ntoBBoiy,  tbat  kad 
DO  rule  in  it,  bst  gum  nd  iKst  fuataatieal^ ;  m  if  la:BKKik«;  oi  Imt 
fantastic  self. 

But  ttey  never  bloshed  npon  a  cfaaoga  in  the  nav  mmmrof  hertbaDglit 
and  spmcur.  toweida  her  danghten  And  theu^  that  davghtcr  cAen 
came  within  their  inSoence,  they  never  bluBhed  upon  her  lovelineta  initi- 
ated by  a  smile,  or  softened  by  the  light  of  Sial  lore,  in  its  stem  beaotj*. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIH. 

HI39   TOS   IHFBOVES   AN   OLD   ACaCAniTANCE. 

Thb  foriom  Uias  Tox,  AtaAomtA.  hj'  hxM-  frimd  Louita  Chkk,  aad 
bereft  of  Mr.  Bombey'e  eonntenance — for  no  delicate  pair  of  treddwg 
cuds,  uititod  b^  a  silver  tbread,  gi«eed  the  chinw^gleaa  iaPriitcesa's 
Place,  or  the  harpsicfaord,  or  any  of  these  little  posts  of  display  whieh 
Lneretia  reeerred  for  holiday  oecapaUan — beeaiae  depressed  in  her  spirits, 
and  soffeared  modi  &(»i  mehmdioLy.  For  a  time  the  Bird  WaltE  iroe 
unheard  in  Fiincess's  Plao^  the  plants  were  neglected,  and  dust  colleotedon 
the  miniature  of  Miss  Ibx's  aneeator  with  the  powdered  heed  aad  pigtail. 

Miss  Tox,  however,  was  Dot  of  an  age  or-  of-  a  di^)ositioa.  long  to 
abandon  herself  to  unavailing  regrets.  Only  two  notes  of  the  harpsic^aFd 
were  dumb  froK.disusB  when  the  Bird  Walts  agaia  warbled  aad  trilled  in 
the  (xooked  diawing-^oom ;  only  one  dip  of  goauinm  fdl  a  victim  to 
imperfect  nursing,  before  she  was  gftrdtning  at  her  green  ba^eta  again, 
regularly  every  mornijig;  the  powdeied-headed  uicestor  had  not  been 
under  a  otoud  for  more  than  six  wefka,  wben  Miss  Tox  Invathed  on  bis 
benignant  visage,  and  poliabed  him  up  with  a  piece  of  wash'leathtt. 

Still,  Miss  Tox  was  lonely,  and  at  a  loss.  Her  attaekntnts.  hawner 
Indicrously  shewn,  were  real  and  strong ;  and  she  waa,  as  she  expreeaed  it, 
"deeply  hurt  by  the  unmerited  ci:Mituaidysb»luidmet  with  from  Losisa." 
Buttbwewaanosueh  thingssBiigeriuI£3»Tox'acempo«.tiQii.  If  shebad 
amhled  on,  through  life,  in  her  soft-spolEea  way,  without  any  qnnions, 
she  hsd,  at  least,  got  ao  far  without  any  harsh  paauotM;  The  m»e  nght 
of  Louisa  Chick  in  the  street  ooe  day,  at  a  eonsoder^lc  dietaso^  ao  lOvec- 
powered  her  milVy  natme,  that  ahe  waa  fain  to  seek  insnediate  refuge  in  a 
putry-oook's,  and  time,  is  a  musty  littie  back  room  usually  devotedi  to 
the  conaumptiiui  of  soaps,  aad  perTaded  by,  an  ox-tail  atao^itMre,  iditve 
hei  feelings  by  wecfiing  plentifully. 

Agaonat  Mt.  Bombey  Miae  Tax  haidly  ftHt^dud.  she  bad  any  leuon.of 
cempluot.  Her  seatae  of  that  gentlenwa'a  magnifieeioe  wa»  sodi,  AaA 
oDce  roBOved  from  bim,  she  [dt  ae  if'  her  diatamoa  alwaya  had  been 
immrnwimUn  and  as  if  he  had'  greatly  condteecBded  in  t<dcntiiig  lier 
at  all.  No  wiife  amid  be  too  handKnne  or  too  statdy  far  him,  aeeerdingt 
to  Uiss-Dox'e  uncen  ofniiion<  It  waa  parfectly  natunl  that  in  loalcmg 
fat  CHtv  hfi^shoald  lo^  high.     Miw  l]ax  with  tean  laid  down  tUa  pnpor 
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ritioD,  and  fnll^  admitted  it,  twenty  timM  a  day.  Sfae  oerer  reraUed  tho 
loftjr  maimer  m  which  Mr.  DomMy  had  made  bcs  snbsaviciit  to  hia 
cMTflnienee  tnd  oeprisee,  aad  had  gncioiuly  permitted  bar  to  be  one  of 
the  nurses  of  his  little  aon.  She  only  thought,  in  her  own  worda,  "that 
she  had  pawed  a  gnai  many  happy  hoan  in  that  home,  which  she  must 
ever  remember  with  gmtification,  and  that  she  coutd  never  ceaie  to  regard 
Mr.  Domber  at  ooe  of  the  most  impresure  and  dignified  of  men." 

Cut  off,  however,  fr<HQ  the  implaooble  Losiea,  aid  bong  shy  ti-  the 
Uajer  (whom  she  Tinred  with  some  distrust  now),  Misalbx  found  it  voy 
irkarane  to'  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  Mi.  Boaibey's  ests* 
blnhment.  And  as  she  really  had  got  into  the  halnt  of  nHiBidenttg 
Sombey  and  Son  as  the  pivot  on  which  the  world  in  general  tnmed,  sin 
rwoh«d,  ratiier  than  be  ignorant  of  intriligence  whi<£  so  strongly  inter- 
ested her,  to  cnltivate  her  old  aoqnaantanoe,  Mrs.  BJchaids,  who  she  Iraew, 
since  her  last  memnahle  appeeranEe  before  Mr.  Dombey,  was  in  the  habit 
of  sometiniei  holding  comrounioation  with  his  smvants.  Perhaps  Mias 
Tox,  in  seeking  out  the  Toodle  family,  had  the  tender  motire  hiddni  in  her 
bMBst  of  having  aomebody  to  whom  she  could  talk  t^nt  1&.  Bombey,  no 
matter  how  homUe  that  aomebody  might  be. 

At  all  eyents,  towards  the  Toodle  habitation  Mias  Toz  directed  her 
st^ta  one  evening,  what  time  Mr.  Toodle,  cutdoy  and  swart,  was 
refreshing  himself  with  tea,  in  the  bosom  of  his  iiunily.  Mr.  TooiUe  had 
only  three  stages  of  existoioe.  He  was  either  taking  refreahment  in  the 
btwnn  jnst  mentioned,  or  he  was  tearing  throi^  the  oonntry  at  from 
twen^-five  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or  he  waa  ale^ti^  after  his  fatigues. 
He  was  always  in  a  whirlwind  or  a  calm,  and  a  peaceable  contented  easy- 
going man  Mr.  Toodle  waa  in  either  state,  who  seemed  to  have  made 
OVOT  all  hia  own  inheritanoe  of  fumii^  and  fretting  to  the  engioes  witft 
whieh  he  was  connected,  which  panted,  and  gasped,  and  ch^ed,  and  wore 
themsdves  ont,  in  a  most  unsparing  manna*,  while  Mr.  Toodle  led  a  mild 
and  equable  life. 

"  Polly,  my  gal,"  said  Mi.  Toodle,  with  a  young  Toodle  on  eaeh  knee, 
and  two  mon  nuddng  tea  for  him,  and  plenty  more  scattoed  about — 
Mr.  Toodle  was  never  out  of  children,  but  always  kept  a  good  supply  on 
hutd — "You  an't  seen  our  Biler  l^ly,  have  youP" 

"  No,"  replied  Polly,  "  but  he  'a  almost  certain  to  look  in  to-night, 
It  'a  his  right  erming,  and  he  'a  very  regular." 

"  I  Buppose,"  aaid  Mr.  Toodle,  relishing  his  meal  iniinitely,  "  a 
Bila  is  a  doin'  now  about  as  well  as  a  boy  can  do,  eh.  Folly  P ' 

"  Oh  !  he 's  a  doing  beautiful  1 "  responded  Polly. 

"  He  Mi't  got  to  be  at  bU  secret-like — has  he  Polly  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Toodle. 

"  No !  "  seid  Mrs.  Toodle,  jJumply. 

"  I  'm  glad  he  an't  got  to  be  at  alt  secret-like,  Polly,"  observed  Mr. 
Toodle  in  his  alow  and  measured  way,  and  shovelling  in  his  bread  and 
butter  with  a  daap-knife,  as  if  he  were  stoking  hiinaelf,  "  because  that 
don't  look  well ;  do  it,  FoOy  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  it  don't,  fiither.    How  can  you  ask  I " 

*'  You  see,  my  boys  andgsls,"  said  ISx.  Toodle,  looking nmnd upon  his 
family,  "  wotever  you  're  up  to  in  a  honest  wkj,  it  'a  my  opinion  as  you 
can't  do  better  than  be  open.     If  yon  find  yourselves  in  outtiiws  oi  in 
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tuimels,  don't  yoa  play  no  eecret  games.    Keep  your  whistles  going,  and 
let 's  know  where  you  a 

The  riaing  Toodles  i 
to  profit  by  the  patemtd  adVice. 

"  But  what  malces  you  say  this  along  of  Bob,  father  ?  "  asked  hia  wife, 
anxiously. 

"  Polly,  old  'ooman,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  aaid  it 
partickler  along  o'  Bob,  I  'm  sure.  I  starta  lig^t  with  Bob  only ;  I 
comes  to  a  branch ;  I  takes  on  what  I  finds  there ;  and  a  whole  train  of 
ideas  gets  coupled  on  to  him,  afore  I  knows  where  I  am,  or  where  they 
oomes  from.  What  a  Junction  a  man's  thoughts  is,"  said  Mr.  Toodle, 
"to-be-sure  1 " 

This  profound  reflection  Ur.  Toodle  washed  down  with  a  pint  mug  of 
tea,  and  proceeded  to  solidify  with  a  great  weight  of  bread  and  butter ; 
charging  bis  young  daughters,  meanwhile,  to  keep  plenty  of  hot  water  in 
the  pot,  as  he  was  uncommon  dry,  and  should  take  the  indefinite  quantity 
of  "  a  sight  of  mu^,"  before  his  thirst  was  appeased. 

In  satisfying  himself,  however,  Mr.  Toodle  was  not  regardless  of  the 
younger  branches  about  him,  who,  although  they  had  made  their  own 
evening  repaat,  were  on  the  look-out  for  irregular  morsels,  as  possessing 
a  relish.  These  be  distributed  now  and  then  to  the  expectant  circle,  by 
holding  out  great  wedges  of  bread  and  butter,  to  be  oitten  at  by  tlie 
family  in  lawful  succeasion,  and  by  serving  out  small  doses  of  tea  in  like 
manner  with  a  spoon ;  which  snacks  had  snch  a  relish  in  the  mouths  of 
these  yoimg  Toodles,  that,  after  partaking  of  the  same,  they  performed 
private  dances  of  ecstasy  among  themselves,  and  stood  on  one  leg  a-piece, 
and  hopped,  and  indulged  in  other  saltatory  tokens  of  gladneas.  These 
vents  for  their  excitement  found,  they  gradually  closed  about  Mr.  Toodle 
again,  and  eyed  him  hard  as  he  got  through  more  bread  and  butter  and 
tea;  affecting, however,  to  have  no  further  expectations  of  their  own  in 
reference  to  those  viands,  but  to  be  conversing  on  foreign  subjects,  and 
whispering  confidentially. 

Mr.  Toodle,  in  the  midst  of  this  family  group,  and  setting  on  awfiil 
example  to  his  children  in  the  way  of  appetite,  was  conveying  the  two 
young  Toodles  on  his  kuees  to  Birmingham  by  special  engine,  and  waa 
contemplating  the  rest  over  a  barrier  of  bread  and  butter,  when  Bob  the 
Grinder,  in  his  sou'wester  hat  and  mourning  sliqw,  presented  himself,  and 
was  received  with  a  general  rush  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

"Well,  mother  I"  said  Bob,  dutifully  kissing  her;  "how  are  yon 
mother  P  " 

"  There's  my  boy  1 "  cried  Polly,  giving  him  a  hug,  and  a  pat  on  the 
back.    "  Secret !  Bless  you  father,  not  he  1  " 

This  was  intended  for  Hr.  Toodle's  private  edification,  but  Bob  the 
Grinder,  whose  withers  were  not  unwrung,  caught  the  words *as  they  were 

"  What !  father's  be^  a  saying  something  more  again  me,  has  he  ?" 
cried  the  injured  innocent.  "  Oh,  what  a  hard  thing  it  is  that  when  a  cove 
has  once  gone  a  little  wroi^,  a  cove's  own  father  should  be  always  a 
throwing  it  in  his  face  behind  his  back  I  It's  enough,"  cried  Bob,  resorting 
to  his  coat-cuif  in  anguish  of  spirit,  "  to  make  a  cove  go  and  do  some* 
thing,  out  of  spite!" 
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"  MyixxM  boy  1 "  cried  Polly,  "  father  didn't  mean  anytiing." 

"  If  iather  didn't  mean  anything,"  blubbered  the  injured  Grinder, "  why 
did  he  go  and  say  anything,  mother?  Nobody  thinks  half  so  bad  of  me  as 
my  own  fether  doea.  What  a  unnatural  thing  I  I  wish  somebody  'd  take 
and  chop  my  head  off.  Father  wouldn't  mind  doing  it,  I  believe,  and  I'd 
much  rather  he  did  that  than  t'other." 

At  these  desperate  words  ell  the  young  Toodles  shrieked ;  a  pathetic 
effect,  which  the  Grinder  improved  by  ironically  adjuring  them  not  to  cry 
for  him,  for  they  ought  to  hate  him,  they  ought,  if  they  waa  good  boys  and 
girls ;  and  this  so  touched  the  youngest  Toodle  but  one,  who  was  easily 
mov»l,  that  it  touched  him  not  only  in  his  spirit  but  in  his  wind  too ; 
making  him  so  puiple  that  Mr.  Toodle  in  consternation  carried  him  out  to 
the  water-butt,  and  would  have  put  him  under  the  tap,  but  for  his  being 
recovered  by  the  sight  of  that  instrument. 

Matters  having  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Toodle  explained,  and  the  vir- 
tuons  feelings  of  bis  son  being  thereby  calmed,  they  shook  hands,  and 
harmony  reigned  again. 

"Will  you  do  as  I  do,  Biler,  my  boy  ?"  inquired  his  father,' returning  to 
his  tea  with  new  strength. 

"  No,  thank'ee,  father.     Master  and  I  had  tea  together." 

"  And  how  it  master,  Bob  ?  "  said  Folly. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  mother;  not  much  to  boast  on.  There  ain't 
no  bis'Dess  done,  you  see.  He  don't  know  anything  about  it — the 
Cw'en  don't.  "There  waa  a  man  come  into  the  shop  this  very  day, 
and  says  '  I  want  a  so-and-so,'  he  says — some  hard  name  or  another. 
'  A  whidi  ?'  Bays  the  Cap'en.  '  A  so-and-so,'  says  the  man.  Brotbffl',' 
says  the  Cap'en,  '  will  you  take  a  observation  round  the  shop  V  '  Well,' 
says  the  man,  'I've  done  it.'  'Do  you  see  wot  yon  wantP'  says  the 
Cap'en,  '  No,  I  don't,'  says  the  man.  '  Do  you  know  it  wen  yon  do  see 
it?'  says  the  Cap'en.  'No  I  don't,'  says  the  man.  'Why,  then  I  tell 
you  wot,  my  lad,'  says  the  Cap'en,  'you'd  better  go  back  and  ask  wot  it's 
like,  outside,  for  no  more  don  til'" 

"  That  an't  the  way  to  make  money  though,  is  it  ?  "  said  Polly. 

"  Money,  mother  1  He  11  never  make  money.  He  has  such  ways  as  I 
never  see.  He  an't  a  bad  master  though,  I  '11  say  that  for  him.  But  that 
an't  much  to  me,  for  I  don't  think  I  shall  stop  with  him  long." 

"  Not  stop  in  your  place,  Bob  I "  cried  his  mother ;  while  Mr.  Toodle 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Not  in  that  place  p'raps,"  returned  the  Grinder,  with  a  wink.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder — friends  at  court  you  know — but  never  you  mind, 
mother,  just  now  i  I  'm  all  right,  that 's  all." 

The  indisputable  proof  afforded  in  these  hints,  and  in  the  Grinder's 
mysterious  manner,  of  his  not  being  subject  to  that  failing  which  Mr. 
Toodle  had,  by  implication,  attributed  to  him,  might  have  led  to  a  renewal 
of  his  vrronga,  and  of  the  sensation  in  the  family,  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  another  visitor,  who,  to  Polly's  great  surprise,  appeared  at  the 
door,  smiling  patronage  and  friendship  on  all  there. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Bichards  P  said  Miss  Tor.  "IhftTecometo 
see  you.     May  I  come  in  P  " 

The  cheery  face  of  Mis,  Richards  shone  with  a  hospitable  reply,  and 
Miss  Tox,  accepting  the  proffered  chair,  and  gracefully  rect^ising  Mr. 
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Toodle  nn  her  n^y  to  it,  untied  her  bomet  string  and  nid  that. in  the 
fint  -{^MM  ^'iBmat  kiig.the  dear  cbildieD,  one  and  all,  to  (nine  and 
'kisB  her. 

The  ili-«tamd  youngest  Toodle  bat  ose,  who  would  appesr,  Grom  the 
'frcqnmcnf'of  his  domestic  traitbles,  to  hsre  been  bom  imdtx.tuii'iinhi^^ 

flanet,  was  prevented  from  performing  his  part  in  this  genenl  salutation 
J  having  fixed  the  aou'irester  hat  ^rith  which  he  faad  been  ^eriwuly 
trifliBg)  deep  on  bis  head,  hind  side  bebre,  and  being  naable  to  get  it  off 
again ;  which  aocident  presentiiig  to  hti  terrified  imagination  a  dismal 
picture  of  hia  passing  the  rest  of  his  daje  in  darkness,  and  in  hoprieaa 
aedueion  from  his  .fiicods  and  bmilj,  caitsed  him  to  struggle  with  great 
violcBce,  and  to  utter- aiiffacBted  cries.  Betng  'leleased,  his  hoe  was  dis- 
corered  to  be  rery  hot,  and  red,  and  dan:^.;  wl  Uiss  Tax  took  bim  on 
her  lap,  much  exhausted. 

"'^m  haTB  almost  forgotten  me,  6ir,  I  dare  'Bay,"  said  Miss  Tox  to 
Mr.  Toodle. 

r  " No, Ma'am, no,"  said  Toodle.  "But  weVe  allon  ua  got  a  little  oid« 
ainoe  then." 

"  And  how  do  jou  find  yourself,  3irF"  inquired  Uisa  Tox,  blandly. 

"  Hearty,  Ma'am,  thank'ee,"  replied  TaacUe.  "  How  do  jkhi  find  your- 
eelf,  Ma'am.  Do  the  rheumaticks  keep  ofi"  pretty  wdl,  &Ia'antf  'We  must 
lAll  expect  to  growinto  'cm,  as  we  gets  en." 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  Hies  Tox.  "  I  hare  not  felt  any  iaooiivsnicnoe  &om 
that  disorder  yet." 

"  You  're  wery  fori;nnate.  Ma'am,"  letnmed  Mr.  Toodle.  "  Many 
people  at  your  time  of  life.  Ma'am,  is  marlyn  to  it.     There  was  my 

mo^er "      But  cstdiing  his  wife's  eye  here,  Mr.  Toodle  judiciously 

buried  the  Test  in  imother  mug  of  tea. 

"Tou  never  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  Bicdiards,"  cded  ftCss  Tox,- looking  at 
Bob.  "that  that  is  yon^-^' 

"  Kdest,  Ma'am,"  said  Folly.  "  Yes,  in^ed  it  is.  T^t'a  tto  little 
fellow.  Ma'am,  that  was  the  innocent  cause  of  so  mndi." 

"  Tbia  here,  Ma'am,"  siud  Too^e,  "is  him  with  tlie  short  legs— «nd 
they  was,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  with,  a  tondi  «f  poetry  in  his  tone,  "  unusual 
short  for  leatbefs—As  Mr.  ]>ombey  made  a  Grinder  on." 

The  recoUecticai  alraeat  orerpowered  Miss  Tax.  The  aabject  of  it  -faad 
a  peculiar  interest  for  her  directly.  She  asked  him  to  shake  hands,  and 
congratulated  his  mother  on  hia  frank,  ingenuous  face.  Bob,  oTeritearing 
her,  called  up  a  look,  to  justify  the  euloginm,  but  it  was .  hardly  the 
right  look. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Richards,"  said  Miss  Tox, — "and  you  too.  Sir," 
addiesang  Toodle — "  I  '11  tell  you,  ^ainly  and  truly,  what  I  have  eome  here 
for.  Yon  may  be  aware,  liit.  Bidnrila — aad,  possibly,  you  nu^  be 
aware  too,  fiir — ^that  a  little  distance  has  intnpMcd  itself  between  me  and 
aome  of  my  friends,  end  tiiat  irfaeie  I  used  to  visit  a  good  deal,  I  do  not 
Tiait  now." 

Polly,  who,  with  a  woman's  tact,  understood  this  at  once,  eiyraeaed 
as  much  in  a  little  look.  Mr.  Toodle,  iriio  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  Miss  Tox  was  talking  about,  expressed  that  also,  in  a  stare. 

"  Of  eouise,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  how  our  little  codnesa  ins  arisen  is  (rf 
no  moment,  and  does  not  reqnize  to  bedjacoased.    It  ia  auffioient  for  me  . 
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to  wy.  Hat  l  have  tbe  gnatat  jmuiUe  mpeot  for,  ud  intwait  ia, 
ih.Hoa^xji"  UbB'^Xor'aToiee-Utaed;  "ud  srciTtluag^ tiut nktw 

Ui.  ToocHe,  e>i%btned,^ook:l>iB  head,  amd  aud  he  had  head  it  aaid, 
■  Bad,  for  hia  omi  .pot,  -ht  did  tUnV,  ■■  Hi.  Dombey  wni  a  diffioolt 


"  Fny  don't  aay«o,  Sir,  if .70U  |)teaae,"  ictumed  Miae  Tox,     "  Let  biq 

^tieat  you  not  tD>aay  ao,  ^,  atber  now,  or  at  any  fdtnie  tine.    Boah 

itmtt  be  nxy  painM  to  Me,  «nd  to  a  ge&UeDBB,  whoae 

I  am  guitfl  aure,  youu  ia,  can  affind  no  pomaoest 

Ib.^DoadkiVhohadnotaiitvtaiMdtkftieaat-Aattbt  of  ofieriag  a  renuok 
Uurt  fwwild  be  leeeiTed  wittL^Kqaieaceaoe,  ma  ■gi'aaliy  mnfoondcd. 

"AH  that  I  wish. to  w^j,  ib^^Ba^Mtdt,"  nmimBi.  Miu  Tox,~-"  and 
laddresa  myadf  to  you  too,  Sir,— -ia  tUa.  Tfaat.aqrintaliigeiice  of  the 
praeeediBBe  nf  Hie  taia&j,  at^&t  wdfun  of  the  iamt^,  of  the  Imlth  Of 
thebauly,  tkat  reacbea  yoD.wiU  be  diaaya  Mort  aoeaptabte  tonaa.  That 
I  shall  be  alnays  very  glad  to  chat  with  Mn.  Bichaids  about  the  fami^, 
«Bd. about  old  times.  Aad  aa  Un.  Biokarda  aad:i  nercr  hadthe  ksat 
differenee  (though  I  could  ariah  now  tiiat  we  ted  been  brtter  ac^vMimted, 
bat  I  hare  no  one  b^  Hyaclf  to  Uanne  fcr  that),  I  hope  ahe  .will  not 
ol^eot  .to  o<i  bang  very  -good  fReadasow,  aaid.to  my  ooaiing  baej^ 
wards  and  forwards  here,  when  I  like,  witfatint  bang  a  fltM«g«t.  Now, 
I'lcally  hope  Uw.  SiAaida,"  aaid  Uiw  Tox,  eaniMtfy,  "  tMt  you  vili 
take  thia,  as  I  mean  it,  like  a.good-jnnaoviad  areotOM,  aa  yea  always 
were." 

Foihr  was  gratified,  and  ahomd  it  Mr.  Toedle  didn't  kaoar  whether 
he  was  gratified  or  not,  and  preserved  a  stolid  oatameaa. 

"  Tou  aee,  Mn.  BuimrdB,  -said  Hias  Tox — "and  I  hope  you  lae  too, 
Sir — there  are  many  little  ways  lu  wbicfaJ -can  be  ali^tly  nsefiil  to  you, 
if  yon  will  make  no  abt^^ar  of  me ;  and  in  whitli  I  ^laU  be  delisted  to 
be  BO.  For  instance,  I  can  teach  your  children  something.  laludl  bring 
a  few  UtUe  books,  if  you  '11  allow  me,  and  soooe  work,  awl  of  an  erening 
BOW  aad  Aen,  they'll  leain— dear  me,  tbay'll  learn  a:p«at  deal,.!  truat, 
and  be  a  credit  to  their  teacher." 

Mr.  Toodle,  who  had  a  gteat  renect  Ibr  laanung,  jerked  his  head 
.  apppwkgly  at  his  wife,  aid  aoiataBed  his- handa  with  daoroing  aatia&«Hon. 

"  Then,  not  bemg  a  stranger,  I  dell  be .  in  nobody's  way,"  aaid  Mias 
Tox,  "and  ensiytiung  will •  go  oa,  jnst  aa  if  I  were. net  here.  Mn. 
fiidMBda  will  do  ha  ■radiag,  or  her  ironing,  or  het  nursing,  what- 
arar  it  ia,  without  minding  Be ;  and  you '11  amoke  your  i^,  too,  if  you 're 
•o-dimoaad.  Sir,  won't  yaa?  " 

"  ThankVe  Mum,"  aaid  Mr.  Toodh.  "  Tea ;  I  'U  take  my  bit  of 
baoker," 

"  Very  good  of  you  to  aay  ao,  flir,"  xqoined  Mias  Tox,  "  and  I  really 
do  aaame  you  now,  mi&ignedly,  that  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
and  that  whatever  good  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  do  the  children, 
you  will  more  than  pay  back  to  me,  if  you  'U  enter  into  this  little 
bargain  comfortably,  and  easily,  and  good-naturedly,  without  another  word 
about  it." 

Tlie  bargain  was  ratified  on  the  spot  j  and  Mias  Tox  found  herself  ao 
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naUk  at  home  already,  that  without  dday  *he  iiutitated  b  prelumnaiy 
examinaticm  of  the  children,  all  round — ^whioh  Mr.  Toodle  much  admired — 
and  booked  their  ages,  names,  and  acquirementB,  on  a  piece  of  paper.  This 
ceremony,  and  a  httle  attstdant  goaiip,  pn^tniged  the  time  until  after 
their  usual  hoar  of  going  to  bed,  and  detained  Miss  Tos  at  the  Toodle 
fireside  nntU  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  walk  honte  alone.  The  gallant 
Grinder,  however,  being  atill  thne,  politely  offered  to  attend  her  to  her 
own  door ;  and  aa  it  was  scunrthing  to  Miss  Tox  to  be  seen  home  by  a 
yoath  whom  iSi.  Bombey  had  first  inducted  into  those  manly  garments 
whieh  are  rarely  mentioned  bv  name,  she  very  readily  accepted  the  propoaaL 

Alter  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Toodle  and  Polly,  and  kissing  aH  the 
children,  Miss  Tox  left  the  honse,  therefore,  with  unlimited  popularity,  and 
carrying  away  with  her  so  light  a  heart  that  it  might  have  given  Mis. 
Chick  offence  if  that  good  lady  could  have  weighed  it. 

Bob  the  Grinder,  In  his  modesty,  would  have  walked  behind,  but  Miss 
Tox  desired  him  to  keep  beside  her,  for  conversatjonal  purposes ;  and,  as 
she  afterwards  expreesed  it  to  hia  mother,  "drew  him  out,"  upon  the 
toad. 

He  drew  oat  lo  bright,  and  clear,  and  shining,  that  Miss  Tox  was 
charmed  with  him.  The  more  ICss  Tox  drew  him  out,  the  finer  he  came 
— like  wire.  There  never  was  a  better  or  more  promising  youth — a  BK»e 
affectionate,  steady,  prudent,  aober,  houest,  meek,  candid  young  man — 
than  Sob  drew  oat,  that  ni^t. 

"  I  am  quite  gisd,"  said  Miss  Tox,  arrived  at  her  own  door,  "  to  know 
yon.  I  hope  you^'ll  consider  me  your  friend,  and  that  you'll  oome  and  aee 
me  as  often  as  yon  like.    Do  you  keep  a  mouey-box  ? ' 

"  Yes  Ma'am,"  returned  Bob ;  "  I'm  saving  np,  against  I've  got  enough 
to  put  in  the  bank.  Ma'am." 

"  Very  laudaUe  indeed,"  said  Miss  Tox.  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Put 
this  half-crown  into  it,  if  yon  please." 

"  Oh  thank  you,  Ma'am,"  replied  Bob,  "  but  really  I  eonldn't  think  of 
depriving  you." 

"  1  commend  yoor  independent  spirit,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  but  it 's  no 
deprivation,  I  assure  you.  I  shall  be  offended  if  you  don't  take  it,  aa  a 
mark  of  my  good  will.     Good  night,  Bobin," 

"  Good  night,  Ma'am,"  said  Bob,  "  and  thsnk  you  1 " 

Who  tan  sniveling  (^  to  get  change,  and  tossed  it  away  with  a  pieman. 
But  they  never  taught  honour  at  the  Grinders'  School,  where  the  system 
that  prevailed  was  particularly  strong  in  the  engendering  of  hypocrisy. 
Insomnt^,  that  many  of  the  friends  and  masters  of  past  Grinders  said,  if 
this  were  what  came  of  education  for  the  common  people,  let  us  have  none. 
Some  more  rational  said,  let  us  have  a  better  one.  But  the  governing 
powers  of  the  Grinders'  Company  were  always  ready  for  iiem,  by  piding 
out  a  few  boys  who  had  turned  out  welt  in  spite  of  the  system,  and  roundly 
asserting  that  they  could  have  only  turned  out  well  because  of  it.  Whiim 
settled  the  bosiness  of  those  objectors  out  of  hand,  and  established  the 
glory  of  the  Grinders'  Institution, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FTRTHEK  jLDTENTimES   OF  CAPTAIK   EDWABD   CDTTLE,   H&BINER. 

TiuE,  sure  of  foot  and  strong  of  wiD,  had  bo  pressed  onward,  tliat  tbe 
year  enjoined  by  the  old  lustmrnent-maker,  as  the  term  during  which  his 
friend  ^onld  rdrain  irom  opening  the  sealed  packet  accompanying  the 
letter  he  had  left  for  him,  was  now  nearly  expired,  and  Captain  Cuttle 
began  t«  look  at  it,  of  an  evening,  withfeelings  of  myateiy  and  uneasiness. 

The  Captain,  in  his  honour,  would  aa  soon  have  thought  of  opening  the 
parcel  one  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  as  he  would  hare 
thought  of  opening  himself,  to  study  his  own  anatomy.  He  merely 
brought  it  out,  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  first  evening  pipe,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  outside  of  Jt,  through  the  smoke,  in  silent 
gravity,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  spelL  Sometimes,  when  he  had  con- 
templated it  thus  for  a  pretty  long  while,  the  Captain  would  hitch  his 
chair,  by  degrees,  farther  and  farther  off,  as  if  to  get  beyond  the  range  of 
its  fascination;  but  if  this  were  his  design,  he  never  succeeded  ;  for  even 
when  he  was  brought  up  by  the  parlour  wall,  the  packet  still  attracted 
him ;  or  if  his  eyes,  in  thoughtful  wandering,  roved  to  the  ceiling  or  the 
£re,  its  image  immediately  followed,  and  posted  itself  conspicuously  among. 
tiie  coals,  or  took  up  an  advantageous  position  on  the  whitewash. 

In  respect  of  Heart's  Delight,  the  Captain's  parental  regard  and  admira- 
tion knew  no  change.  But  since  his  last  interrlew  with  Mr.  Carker, 
Captain  Cuttle  had  come  to  entertain  doubts  whether  his  former  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  that  young  lady  and  his  dear  boy  Wal'r,  had  proved 
altogether  so  favonrable  as  he  could  have  wished,  and  as  he  at  the  time 
believed.  The  Captain  was  troubled  with  a  serious  misgiving  that  he  had 
done  more  harm  than  good,  in  short ;  and  in  hia  remorse  and  modesty  he 
made  the  best  atonement  he  could  think  of,  by  putting  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  any  harm  to  any  one,  and  as  it  were,  throwing  himself  over- 
board for  a  dangerous  person. 

Self-buried,  therefore,  among  the  instmments,  the  Captain  never  went 
near  Mr.  Dombey'a  house,  or  reported  himself  in  any  way  to  Florence  or 
Miss  Nipper.  He  even  severed  himself  from  Mr.  Perch,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  next  visit,  hy  dryly  informing  that  gentleman,  that  he  thanked 
him  for  his  company,  but  had  cut  himself  edrifl  from  all  such  acquaintand^  , 
as  he  didn't  know  what  magazine  he  mightn't  blow  up,  without  meaning  of 
it.  In  this  self-imposed  retirement,  the  Captain  passed  whole  days  and 
weeks  without  interchanging  a  word  with  any  one  but  Bob  the  Grinder, 
whom  he  esteemed  as  a  pattern  of  disinterested  attachment  and  fidelity. 
In  this  retirement,  the  Captain,  gazing  at  the  packet  of  an  evening, 
would  sit  smoking,  and  thinking  of  Florence  and  poor  Waltw,  until 
they  both  seemed  to  his  homely  fiincy  to  be  dead,  and  to  have  passed 
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KW&y  into  eternal  youtli,  tlie  beautiful  and  iuncfcent  cbildien  of  Ms  first 
lemembrauce. 

The  Captain  did  not,  howerer,  in  his  musinga,  neglect  Ma  own  improre- 
ment,  or  the  mental  cultuie  of  Bob  the  Grinder.  That  young  man  was 
generally  required  to  read  out  of  Rome  boolc  to  the  Captain,  for  one  hour 
every  erening ;  and  as  the  Obtain  implicitly  believed  that  all  books  were 
true,  he  accumulated,  by  this  means,  many  remarkable  facts.  On  Sunday 
nights,  the  Captain  always  read  for  himself,  before  going  to  bed,  a  cer- 
tain IXvine  Seimc»i  once  delivQred  on  a  Mount;  and  although  he  was 
accustomed  to  quote  the  text,  without  book,  after  his  own  maimer,  he 
appeared  to  read  it  with  as  reverent  an  tmderstsnding  of  its  heavenly 
spirit,  as  if  he  had  got  it  all  by  heart  in  Oreelt,  and  had  been  able 
to  write  any  number  of  fieroe   theological  dtsquisitions  on  its  every 

Eob  the  Grinder,  whose  reverence  for  the  inspired  writings,  under  the 
admirable  system  of  the  Grinders'  School,  had  been  developed  by  a  per- 

Setnal  bruising  of  his  intellectual  diins  against  all  the  proper  names  i^  all 
le  tribes  of  Judah,  and  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  hard  verses, 
espwially  by  way  of  punishment,  and  by  the  paradiu^  of  him  at  six  yean 
(dd  in  leather  breeches,  three  times  a  Snnday,  very  high  up,  in  a  very  hot 
chmrch,  with  a  great  oi^an  huEzing  against  his  drowsy  head,  like  an 
exceedingly  busy  bee — Rob  the  Grinder  made  a  mighty  show  of  beine 
edified  when  the  Captain  ceased  to  read,  and  generally  yawned  and 
nodded  while  the  reading  was  in  progress.  The  latter  fact  being  never 
so  much  as  suspected  by  the  good  Captain. 

Captain  Cuttie  also,  as  a  man  of  business,  took  to  keeping  books.  In 
tiiese  he  entered  obaervations  on  the  weather,  and  on  the  currents  of  the 
waggons,  and  other  vehicles ;  which  he  observed,  in  that  quarter,  to  set 
westward  in  the  morning  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  and 
eastward  towards  the  evening.  Two  or  three  stragglers  appearing  in  one 
week,  who  "  spoke  him  " — so  the  Captain  entered  it — on  the  subject  of 
spectacles,  and  who,  without  positively  purchasing,  said  they  would  look 
in  again,  the  Captain  decided  that  the  bnsiness  was  improving,  and 
made  an  entry  in  the  day-book  to  that  effect:  the  wind  then  blowing 
(which  he  first  recorded)  pretty  fresh,  west  and  by  north ;  having  changed 
in  the  night. 

One  of  the  Captain's  chief  difficulties  was  Mr.  Toots,  who  called 
frequently,  and  who  without  saying  much  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
the  httle  back  parlour  was  an  el^ble  room  to  chuckle  in,  as  he  would  dt 
mid  avail  himself  of  its  accommodations  in  that  r^ard  by  the  half-hour 
together,  without  at  all  advancing  in  intimacy  with  the  Captain.  The 
Captain,  rendered  cautious  by  his  late  experience,  was  unable  quite  to 
satisfy  his  mind  whether  'Mx.  Toots  was  the  mild  subject  he  appeared 
to  be,  or  was  a  profoundly  artfid  and  dissimulating  hypocrite.  His 
frequent  reference  to  Miss  Bombey  was  snspicions ;  but  the  Captain  had 
a  secret  kindness  for  Mr.  Toota's  apparent  reliance  on  him,  and  forbore 
to  decide  against  him  for  the  present ;  merely  eyeing  him,  with  a  sagacity 
not  to  be  described,  ^enever  he  approached  the  snhject  that  was  nearest 
to  his  heart. 

"  Captain  GiIIb,"  blurted  out  Mr.  Toots,  one  day  all  at  once,  as  his 
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mmur  WM,  **'do  yon  tfainlc  ^on  conld  think  fB.voimbl]r  of  tbat  j»t)po- 
ution  of  mine,  and  give  me  tlie  pleaaure  of  your  ae^xtaiaUmK  ?  " 

"  Whr,  I  'U  tdl  <ron  wW  it  is,  vtj  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  who  had 
at  length  oondsded  on  a  eonne  of  action ;  "  I  've  been  turning  that 
there,  over." 

"Captain  Gifla,  it 'a  vary  kind  of  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Toots.  "I'm 
much  obliged  to  yon.  Upon  my  word  and  honoor.  Captain  Qilb,  it 
would  be  a  cliarity  to  give  me  Uie  pleanire  of  yonr  Bcqnuntanoe.  It 
reaDy  would." 

"  Ton  see,  Mother,"  argued  tbe  Captain  elowly,  "  I  don't  know 
you." 

"But  you  never  can  know  me,  Ct^tain  Qilla,"  replied  Mr.  Toot«, 
steadfaat  to  liii   point,  "if  you  don't   give  me  the  pleaaure  of  your 


araud 

The  C^tain  seemed  struck  by  the  origindity  and  power  of  this 
remark,  and  looltsd  at  Sir.  Xoota  aa  if  he  thonght  there  was  a  great  deal 
mote  in  him  than  he  had  expeoted. 

"  Well  said,  my  lad,"  obierfed  the  Captain,  nodding  his  head  thought- 
fally ;  "  and  tme.  Now  hxdn'e  here :  Ton  've  made  some  observationB 
to  me,  whnb  givra  me  to  tmderstand  at  ynn  admire  a  oertain  sweet  creetur. 
Hey?" 

"  Captain  Oills,"  said  Hr.  Toots,  gesticulating  violently  with  the  hand 
in  which  he  held  his  bat,  "Admiration  ie  not  the  word.  XTpon  my 
honour,  you  have  no  conoeption  what  my  fbelings  are.  If  I  could  be  dyed 
Uaek,  and  made  Mise  Bombey'e  slave,  I  should  consider  it  a  oompliment. 
If,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  property,  I  could  get  transmigrated  into  Mise 
!Dombey's  dog — I — I  really  think  I  should  never  leave  off  wa^^ng  my 
tail.     I  should  be  so  perfectly  happy.  Captain  Gills  !  " 

Hi.  Toots  sMd  it  with  watery  eyea,  and  pressed  his  hat  against  his 
bosom  with  deep  emotion. 

"  My  lad,"  returned  the  C^tain,  moved  to  compaMon,  "  if  you  're 
in  ameet — " 

"  Captain  Gills,"  cried  Vr.  Toots,  "  I  'm  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and 
am  so  dreadfully  in  eameat,  that  if  I  could  swear  to  it  upon  a  hot 
piece  of  iron,  or  a  live  coal,  or  melted  lead,  or  burning  sealing-wax,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  I  shmild  be  ^nd  to  hnrt  myself,  as  a  rehef  to  my 
feelings."  And  Mr.  Toots  looked  hurriedly  aboat  the  room,  as  if  for 
soma  suffldently  painftil  means  of  acoomplishing  his  dread  purpose. 

The  Captain  pushed  hia  glazed  hat  back  upon  his  head,  stroked  his  face 
down  with  his  heavy  hand — making  his  nose  more  mottled  in  the  process 
— 4nd  planting  himaelf  before  Mr.  Toots;  and  hooking  him  by  the  lappel 
of  his  coat,  addressed  him  in  these  words,  while  Mr.  Toota  looked  up  into 
bis  face,  with  mndi  attention  and  some  wonder. 

"  If  you  're  in  amest,  you  see,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  "you  "re  a 
dbject  of  demency,  and  olemem^  ia  the  brightest  jewel  m  the  crown  of  a 
Briton's  head,  for  which  you  '11  overhaul  the  constitution,  a<  laid  down  in 
Bule  Britannia,  and,  when  found,  tM  is  the  charter  as  them  garden  angels 
was  a  einging  of,  so  many  times  over.  Stand  by  I  This  here  proposal 
0-'  yon'm  takes  me  a  little  aback.  And  why  ?  Beoanse  I  holds  my  own 
on^,  yon  nnderetand,  in  these  here  waters,  and  haven't  got  no  oonaort, 
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and  may  be  don't  wisk  foi  none.  Steady  t  You  hailed  me  first,  slon^ 
of  a  oeitain  }ro»i>S  ^J*  ^  7°^  *'"  chartered  by.  Now  if  yon  and  me  is 
to  keep  one  another'R  company  at  all,  that  Uieie  young  creetur's  liame 
must  never  be  named  nor  referred  to.  I  don't  know  what  harm  mayn't 
have  been  done  by  naming  of  it  too  free,  afore  now,  and  thereby  I 
bring*  up  ehort.     D'ye  make  me  out  pretty  clear,  brother  P" 

"Well,  you  11  excuse  me.  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  "if  I 
don't  quite  follow  you  sometimes.  But  upon  my  word  I — it 's  a  hard 
thing.  Captain  Gills,  not  to  be  able  to  mention  Miss  Dombey.  I  really 
have  got  such  a  dreadful  load  here  1 " — Mr.  Toots  pathetically  touched  hu 
shirt-front  with  both  hands- — "  that  I  feel  night  and  day,  exactly  as  if 
somebody  was  sitting  upon  me." 

"  Them,"  said  the  Captain,  "  is  the  toms  I  oSer.  If  they  're  hard 
upon  you,  brother,  as  mayhap  they  are,  give  'em  a  wide  berth,  aheer  oB, 
and  part  company  cheerily!  " 

"  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "I  hardly  know  how  it  is,  but 
after  what  you  told  me  when  I  came  here,  for  the  first  time,  I — I  fed 
that  I  'd  rather  think  about  Miss  Dombey  in  your  society  than  talk  about 
her  in  almost  anybody  else's.  Therefore,  Captain  Gills,  if  you  '11  give  m« 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accept  it  on 
youi  own  conditions.  I  wish  to  be  honourable.  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr. 
Toots,  holding  back  his  extended  hand  for  a  moment,  "  and  therefore  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  about  Miss  Dombey.  It 's 
impossible  for  me  to  make  a  promise  not  to  think  about  her." 

"My  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  whose  opinion  of  Mr.  Toots  was  much 
improved  by  this  candid  avowal,  "  a  man's  thoughta  is  like  the  winds, 
and  nobody  can't  answer  for  'em  for  certain,  any  kngth  of  time  together. 
la  it  a  treaty  as  to  words?" 

"As  to  words,  Captain  Gdls,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "I  think  I  can  bind 

Mr.  Toots  gave  Captain  Cattle  his  hand  upon  it,  then  and  than: ;  and 
the  Captain,  with  a  pleasant  and  gradons  show  of  oondescension,  bestowed 
his  acquaintance  upon  him  formally.  Mr,  Toots  seemed  mudi  leheved 
and  gladdened  by  the  acquisition,  and  chuckled  rapturously  during  the 
ramainder  of  his  visit.  The  Captain,  for  his  part,  was  not  ill  pleased  to 
occupy  that  position  of  patronage,  and  was  exceedingly  well  satisfied  by 
his  own  prudenoe  and  foresight. 

But  nch  as  Captain  Cuttle  was  in  the  latter  qnalitf,  he  received  a 
surprise  that  same  evening  from  a  no  less  ingenuous  and  simple  youth, 
than  Bob  the  Grinder.  That  artless  lad,  drinlang  tea  at  the  same  table, 
and  bending  meekly  over  his  cup  and  saucer,  having  taken  sidelong 
observations  of  his  master  for  some  time,  who  was  reading  the  newspaper 
with  great  difficulty,  but  much  dignity,  through  his  glasses,  broke  silence 
by  B^ing — 

"  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain,  but  yon  mayn't  be  in  want  of  any 
pigeons,  may  you.  Sir?" 

"No,  roy  lad,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"Because  I  was  wishing  to  dispose  of  mine.  Captain,"  said  Bob. 

"Aye,  aye  J"  cried  the  Captain,  lifting  up  his  bushy  eyebrows  a  litUc. 

"Yes;  I'm  going.  Captain,  if  you  plrase,"  said  Boh. 
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"  Going  P  Where  are  yon  going?"  aaked  the  Captain,  looldng  ronnd  at 
him  OTer  the  glasBes. 

"WliatP  didn't  yon  knoir  thai  I  waa  going  to  leaTo  you,  Captain?" 
asked  Bob,  with  a  sneaking  smile. 

The  Captain  put  down  the  paper,  took  off  his  Bpectacles,  and  brought 
his  eyes  to  bear  on  the  deserter. 

"  Oh  yes.  Captain,  I  am  going  to  g^ve  ;^oa  warning.  I  thought  you'd 
have  known  that  beforehand,  perhaps,"  said  Bob,  mbbing  hia  hands,  and 
getting  np.  "  If  you  could  be  so  good  as  provide  yourself  soon.  Captain, 
it  wonld  be  a  great  convenience  to  me.  You  couldn't  provide  your- 
self by  to-morrow  morning,  I  am  afraid.  Captain ;  could  you,  do  yon 
think?" 

"  And  you're  a  going  to  desert  your  colours  are  you,  my  lad  ?"  said 
the  Captun,  after  a  long  examination  of  his  face. 

"Oh,  it's  very  hard  upon  a  cove,  Captain,"  cried  the  tender  Bob, 
injured  and  indicant  in  a  moment,  "  that  he  can't  give  lawful  warning, 
without  being  frowned  at  in  that  way,  and  called  a  deserter.  You  haven  t 
any  right  to  call  a  poor  cove  names,  C^tain.  It  an't  because  I'm  a 
servant  and  yon're  a  master,  that  you're  to  go  and  libel  me.  What 
wrong  have  I  done?  Gome,  Captain,  let  me  know  what  my  crime  is, 
will  you  P" 

The  stricken  Grinder  wept,  and  put  his  coat-cuff  in  hie  eye. 

"  Come,  Captain,"  cried  the  injured  youth,  "  give  my  crime  a  name  I 
What  have  I  been  and  dose  ?  Have  I  stolen  any  of  the  property?  Have  I 
set  the  house  a-fire?  If  I  have,  why  don't  you  give  me  m  charge,  and 
try  it?  Bnt  to  take  away  the  character  of  a  lad  that's  been  a  good 
servant  to  you,  because  he  can't  afibrd  to  stand  in  his  own  light  for  your 
good,  what  a  injury  it  is,  and  what  a  bad  return  for  ftithM  service  I  This 
is  the  way  young  coves  is  spiled  and  drove  wrong.  I  wonder  at  you. 
Captain,  I  do." 

All  of  which  the  Grinder  howled  forth  in  a  lachrymose  whine,  and 
backing  carefidly  towards  the  door. 

"And  so  you've  got  another  berth,  have  yon,  my  lad?"  said  the 
Captain,  eyeing  him  intently. 

"Yes,  Captain,  since  yon  put  it  in  that  shape,  I  iaee  got  another 
berth,"  criea  Bob,  baclang  more  and  more;  "a  better  oerth  than 
I've  got  here,  and  one  where  I  don't  so  much  as  want  your  good  word, 
Captam,  which  is  fort'nate  for  me,  after  all  the  dirt  you've  throw'd  at  me, 
because  I'm  poor,  and  can't  afford  to  stand  in  my  own  light  for  your 
good.  Yes,  I  hme  got  another  berth ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  leaving  you 
unprovided.  Captain,  I'd  go  to  it  now,  sooner  than  I'd  take  them  names 
from  you,  because  I'm  poor,  and  can't  afford  to  stand  in  my  own  light  for 
youf  good.  Why  do  you  reproach  me  for  being  poor,  and  not  standing 
m  my  ovm  light  for  your  good.  Captain?  How  can  you  so  demean 
yourself?" 

"Look  ye  here,  my  boy,"  relied  the  pescefid  Captain,  "Don't  you  pay 
out  no  more  of  them  words." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  yon  pay  in  no  more  of  your  words.  Captain,"  retorted 
the  roused  innocent,  getting  louder  in  hia  whine,  and  backing  into  the 
sht^.    "  I'd  sooner  you  took  my  blood  than  my  eharacter." 
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"  Becauae,"  punned  Ute  Captain  calmly,  "  you  bare  becrd,  tmj  be,  of 
SQch  a  thing  as  a  rope's  end." 

"  Oh,  have  I  though.  Captain  ?  "  tsied  the  tanating  Qrindra.  "  Xo  I 
haven't.    I  never  heerd  of  on;  such  a  ortide  1 " 

"  Well,"  Baid  the  Captain,  "  it  'i  my  belief  as  j<m  'U  know  more  about 
it  pretty  aoon,  ifyou  don't  Iceep  a  bright  look-ouL  IcaaresdyouiaigQaU, 
my  lad.    You  may  go," 

"Oh  I  Imf^  goat  oncc^  majrl,  C^itaiuf  "  eaed  Bob,  exulting  in  hia 
sncoets.  "  But  mind  I  /  never  atked  to  go  at  once,  Captain.  You  are 
not  to  takeaway  my  diaract^  again,  beovuejouaeudiaeoff  of  jouioim 
accord.    And  yon  're  oot  to  atop  any  of  my  wagea,  Captam  1 " 

His  employer  settled  the  last  pomt  by  producing  ike  tin  canister  and 
telling  the  Qrioder'a  mooqr  out  m  full  upon  the  table.  Bob,  amveUing 
and  sobbing,  and  grievously  wouadad  in  his  feelings,  took  up  the  pieoea 
one  by  one,  with  a  sob  and  a  snivel  foi  each,  and  tied  them  up  sopantefy  in 
knots  in  hia  pocket-handkerchief  i  thenheasoeudedtotlLen>af  of  tbehouae 
and  filled  his  ha;t  and  pooketa  with  pigeons ;  llkui,  came  dowu  to  hit  bed 
unda  the  counter  and  made  mt  his  bundle,  snivelUug  and  sobhiog  loudv, 
as  if  he  wM«  cut  to  the  heart  5y  old  aaaociations ;  then^whkwd,  "  Qood 
nigbt,  Captain.  I  leave  you  without  malice  1  "  and  then,  going  out  u^oii 
the  doOr-atep,  pulled  the  little  Midshipman's  nose  as  a  parting  indigiuty, 
and  went  away  idown  th»  etieet  grianing  trium{^. 

The  C^)taui,  left  to  himself,  tewuned  his  perusal  of  the  news  ae  if 
nothing  uuuaual  or  anexpeded  had  takm  jfilaoe,  and  went  reading  oa  with 
the  greatost  aaaiduity.  But  never  a  word  did  Obtain  Cuttle  underattmd, 
though  he  read  a  vast  number,  for  Bob  tlte  Gnnder  was  sewnperiBg  i^ 
«iie  cohiam  and  down  another  all  tiuough  the  newsp^ier. 

It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  w<ffthy  C^itain  had  ever  felt  hsui^  qaiiie 
abandoned  until  vow ;  but  now,  old  Sol  Gills,  Waltw,  and  Heart's  DeUght 
were  lost  to  turn  indeed,  and  now  Mr.  Carker  deceived  aud  jeered  him 
cruelly.  Th(sy  were  all  repieaented  in  the  false  Bob,  to  whom  he  had  held 
forth  many  a  time  on  the  recollections  that  were  wann  withm  him  ;  he  had 
believed  in  the  falae  Bob,  and  had  been  glad  to  believe  in  him ;  he  had 
made  a  companion  of  him  as  the  last  of  the  old  ship's  oompany ;  he  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  little  ICdahipman  with  him  at  his  right  haiyi;  he 
had  meant  to  do  his  duty  by  him,  sua  had  fdt  ahaost  as  kindly  tc^aida 
the  boy  as  if  they  had  been  ahi|>wredted  and  caat  upw  a  dMcrt  place 
together.  And  now.  that  th«  fidse  Bob  had  luought  dia^ruBt,treachef7,  aai 
meanness  into  the  very  parlwu,  which  was  a  kind  vS  aaeied  place,  C<^tai> 
Cuttle  felt  as  if  the  parlooT  m^t  have  gonedown  next,  wtd  nrt  wrpind 
him  much  by  its  sinking,  or  giv«a  hin  a^y  vety  giraat  ooaonn. 

Thor^ore  Gajptain  Cattle  read  the  oew^x^n  with  yxoiauaA  rittwSoa 
andw  conqirMtnsioa,  and  thoafore  Captam  Cuttle  mdnoAungvhatmr 
about  Bob  to  himself,  or  admitted  to  himself  Uutt  he  was  tiuaJoRg  about 
him,  or  would  recognise  in  the  most  distant  msnner  that  Bobkadai^thiBg 
to  do  with  his  feeling  as  lonely  as  Eobinsoa  Crusoe. 

In  the  same  oompoeed,  business-like  way,  the  Captua  atef^ed  over  tft 
Leadenb^  Market  in  the  duak,  and  cffeoted  an  arrangement  with  aprivate 
watchman  on  duty  there,  tooomeaodput  up  and  takedown  the  shiUtsn  of 
the  Wooden  Midshipman  every  night  and  monuog.    He  thea  eatted  in  at 
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tlK  ottu^-hoose  to  dimiuisli  by  one  half  the  daily  ratiooe  thesetc^oie  sup- 
plied  to  the  Midthipnuui.  tad  at  the  publio-houK  to  Bt<^  tjw  tzaitor's 
beer.  "  Uy  young  lun,"  said  the  Captain,  in  explanation  to  the  yonng 
lady  at  the  bar,  "  my  youi^  man  having  bettered  himself,  Miw."  Laat^, 
tha  Captua  Kaolvadtotake  p«eaee«ionof  tbebedandwUieoonntQ', andto 
tum-in  there  o'  BigUg  inatead  of  up  atain,  aa  atde  goaidian  of  the  [aoperty. 
From  this  bed  Captain  Cuttle  daily  rase  thenceforth,  and  dipped  on  lua 
glazed  hat  at  aix  o'doclt  in  the  morning,  with  the  Bohtaiy  aii  of  Crnaoe 
finiahing  his  toilet  with  his  goat-sldn  cap;  and  although  his  faars  of  a  viaita* 
tim  frrau  the  savage  tribe,  Mao  Stii^^,  were  somewhat  oooled,  as  similar 
npprehmaicna  oa  the  ftxt  of  that  lose  mariner  nsed  to  be  tw  the  lapse  of  a 
long  interval  witbont  any  ^mptrana  of  the  cannibala,  hestiUobserredar^pi- 
lar  routine  of  defraaive  openUions,  and  never  encountered  a  bonnet  without 

rTions  survey  &am  his  castle  of  retreat.  In  the  Eaean  time  (daring  whidi 
received  no  caU  firom  Mi.  Toote,  who  wioto  to  say  he  waa  out  (tf  t«wii] 
his  own  voice  began  to  have  a  etruige  sound  in  his  eurs ;  and  he  acquired 
such  habits  of  profound  meditation  from  much  poU^ti^  and  stowing 
away  of  the  slook,  and  &ora  mueb  sitting  behind  the  counter  reading,  or 
loolong  out  (^  window,  thai  the  red  lUi  made  cu  his  forehead  by  the 
haid  glasad  hat,  sometimes  ached  again  with  excess  of  reflecticm. 

The  year  being  now  expired.  Obtain  Cuttle  deemed  it  e^>edient  to 
open  the  packet ;  but  as  he  had  alwaya  deaigued  doiag  this  in  the  pre- 
seaoe  of  Bob  the  Grinder,  who  had  brought  it  to  him.  and  as  he  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  r^inlar  and  thip-shape  to  open  it  in  the  nreaepoe 
nf  somebody,  he  waa  aadly  put  to  it  for  want  of  a  witness.  In  this  diffi- 
<ndty,  he  huled  obb  day  with  unusual  debght  the  annonneement  in  the 
Shq^ing  Intcdlig^ioe  4^  the  anival  of  the  Cautious  Clara,  Captain  John 
Bmuby,  &om  a  DOMting  voyage  j  and  to  that  jibilos^^  immediately 
dt^tatehed  a  letter  by  post,  ei^oining  inviolahle  secrecy  aa  to  his  place  cf 
residence,  and  reqaestmg  to  be  favoured  with  aa  early  visit,  in  the  evenmg 

fiunsby,  who  was  one  of  those  sages  who  act  upon  oonviotiDB,  took 
some  days  to  get  the  conviction  thoroughly  into  hu  mind,  that  he  bad 
received  a  letter  to  Uiie  effect.  But  when  he  had  griq^ed  with  the  fact, 
and, mastered  it,  he  prouwtly  sent  his  boy  with  the  message,  "He's  a 
coming  to^ugbL"  Who  bong  instrneted  to  dehrer  those  words  and 
dissMiear,  j"tfiii*d  his  iniaainn  iitfi  a  tarty  spiijt,  ohwgfi  wiUi  &  mysterious 
wammg. 

The  Captain,  well  pleased  to  receive  it,  made  preparation  <^  pipes  and 
inm  and  water,  and  awaited  his  visiter  in  the  back  parlour.  At  the  hour 
of  eight,  a  dera  lowing,  as  of  a  nautical  Bull,  outside  the  ahtw-dow,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  knocking  of  a  atick-on  the  panel,  announced  to  the  listcaiing 
ear  of  Captain  Cuttle,  that  Bunsby  was  along-side ;  wh<xn  he  instantly 
admitted,  ahaggy  and  h>ose,  and  with  his  stolid  mahogany  visage  aa 
usual,  appearing  to  have  no  cooaoioueness  of  anything  before  it,' but  to  be 
attentively  observing  sonaething  that  was  taking  j^ace  in  qiute  Bootba 
part  of  the  world. 

"  Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain,  grasping  him  \^  the  h«nd,  "  What  i^esc 
n^  lad,  wlwt  cheer  F " 

"  Shi[Haet."  rq>Ued  the  voice  within  Bunaby,  onaecompasied  1^  any 
sign  on  the  part  of  the  Commander  himself  "  liearty,  hearty." 
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"  Bimsby ! "  said  &e  Captain,  rendering  iirervMrable  homage  to  his 
KenioB,  "  hen  you  are  t  a  man  as  can  give  an  opinion  u  is  brighter  than 
di'monds — and  gire  me  the  lad  vith  the  tarry  trousers  as  shines  to  me 
like  di'monds  bright,  for  which  you  '11  oTerhanl  the  3tanfell's  Badget,  and 
when  found  make  a  note.  Here  you  are,  a  man  as  gave  an  opinion  in  this 
here  Tsiy  place,  that  has  come  true,  every  letter  on  it,"  which  the  Captain 
sincerely  believed. 

"  Aye,  aye  P  "  growled  Bansby. 
"Every  letter,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  for  why  f  "  growled  Bunaby,  looking  at  his  friend  for  the  first  time. 
'*  Which  way  F  If  so,  why  not  ?  Tharefore."  With  these  oracular  words — 
they  seemed  almost  to  make  t^e  Captain  giddy ;  they  launched  him  iqran 
such  a  sea  of  epecnlaUon  and  conjecture — the  sage  submitted  to  be  helped 
off  with  his  pilot-coat,  and  accompanied  his  friend  into  the  back  parlour, 
where  lus  hand  presently  alighted  on  the  rom-bottle,  from  which  he  brewed 
a  stiff  glass  of  grog ;  and  presently  afterwards  on  a  pipe,  which  he  fiUed, 
lighted,  and  began  to  smoke. 

Captain  Cuttle,  imitating  his  visiter  in  the  matter  of  these  particulars, 
thotign  the  rapt  and  imperturbable  manner  of  the  great  Commander  was 
far  above  his  powers,  aat  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  fireside  observing 
him  Tespectfiuly,  and  as  if  he  waited  for  some  encouragement  or  expression 
of  cnrioBi^  on  Bunsby's  part  which  should  lead  h\m  to  his  own  affairs. 
But  as  the  mahogany  philosopher  gave  no  evidence  of  being  sentient  of 
anything  but  waimth  and  tobacco,  except  once,  when  taking  lus  pipe  from 
his  lips  to  make  room  for  his  glass,  he  inddentaliy  remarked  with  exceed- 
ing gruffness,  that  his  name  was  Jack  Bunsby — a  declaration  that  presented 
but  Bmall  iq>ening  for  conversation — the  Captain  beapealdng  his  attention 
in  a  short  complimentary  exordium,  narrated  the  whole  history  of  Uncle 
Sol's  departure,  with  the  change  it  had  produced  in  his  own  life  and 
fortunes  ;  and  concluded  by  placing  the  packet  on  the  table. 

After  a  long  pause,  Mr.  Buusby  nodded  his  head. 

"OpenP"  said  the  Captain. 

Bunsby  nodded  again. 

The  Captain  accordingly  broke  the  seal,  and  disclosed  to  riew  two 
folded  papers,  of  which  he  severally  read  the  indorsements,  thus  :  "  Last 
Will  and  Testament  of  Solomon  Glilis."     "  Letter  for  Ned  Cuttle." 

Bunaby,  with  his  eye  on  the  ooast  of  Greenland,  seemed  to  listen  for 
the  contents.  The  Captain  therefore  hemmed  to  clear  hie  throat,  and 
read  the  letter  aloud. 

"  '  My  dear  Ned  Cuttle.     When  I  left  home  for  the  West  Indies  " 

Here  the  Captain  stopped,  and  looked  hard  at  Bunaby,  who  looked 
fixedly  at  the  coast  of  Gre^and. 

—"'in  forlorn  seaidi  of  intelligence  of  my  dear  boy,  I  knew  that  if  yon 
were  acquainted  with  my  design,  you  would  thwart  it,  or  accompany  me ; 
and  thenfore  I  kept  it  secret.  If  you  ever  read  this  letter,  Ned,  I  am 
likely  to  be  dead.  Yon  will  eaaiij  forgive  an  old  friend's  folly  then,  and 
wiU  feel  for  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  in  which  he  wandered  away 
on  such  a  wild  voyage.  So  no  more  of  that.  I  have  little  hope  that  my 
poor  boy  will  ever  read  these  words,  or  gladden  your  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  his  frank  face  ai^  more,'  No,  no ;  no  more,"  said  Captain  Cuttle, 
aorrowfolly  meditating  j  "  no  more.    iWe  he  lays,  all  his  days — " 
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Mr.  Bonsby,  who  had  a  mnaical  ear,  auddenly  bellowed,  "In  the  Bays 
of  Biscay,  O  I"  which  so  affected  the  good  Captain,  as  an  appToprnte 
tribate  to  departed  worth,  that  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  acknowled^ 
ment,  and  was  lain  to  wipe  hia  eyes. 

"  Well,  well  I"  said  the  Captain  with  a  sigh,  as  the  Ijament  of  Bunaby 
ceased  to  ring  and  ribrate  in  the  skylight.  "  Affliction  sore,  long  Ume  he 
bore,  and  let  ua  OTerhaol  the  wollume,  and  there  tind  it." 

'f  Physicians,"  obserred  Bonsby,  "  was  in  vain," 

"  Aye,  aye,  to  be  snre,"  said  the  Captain,  "  what 's  the  good  o'  them  in 
two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  o'  water  I"  Then,  returning  to  the  letter,  he 
lead  on: — '"  But  if  ho  should  be  by,  when  it  is  opened;'  "  the  Captain 
involuntarily  looked  round,  and  shook  his  head ;  "  '  or  should  know  of  it  at 
any  other  timej'"  the  Captain  shook  his  head  again;  *" my  blessing  on 
him  1  In  case  the  accompanying  paper  is  not  legally  written,  it  matters 
very  little,  for  there  is  no  one  int^«sted  but  you  and  he,  and  my  plain 
wish  is,  ^t  if  he  it  living  he  shonld  have  what  little  there  may  be,  and 
if  (as  I  fear)  otherwise,  that  you  should  have  it,  Ned,  Tou  will  respect 
my  wish,  I  know.  Clod  bless'  you  for  it,  and  for  all  your  friendliness 
besides,  to  Solomon  Gills.'  Bnnshy  I"  said  the  Captain,  appealing  to 
him  solemnly,  "  what  do  yon  make  of  this  P  There  you  sit,  a  man  as  has 
had  his  head  broke  from  ioiancy  np'ards,  and  has  got  a  new  opinion  into 
it  at  every  seam  as  has  been  opened.     Now,  what  do  you  midce  o' this?" 

"If  so  be,"  returned  Bunsby,  with  unusual  promptitude,  "as  he's 
dead,  my  opinion  is  he  won't  come  back  no  more.  If  so  be  es  he 's  aUve. 
my  opinion  is  he  will.  Do  I  say  he  willf  No.  Why  not?  Because 
the  bearings  of  this  obserwation  hiys  in  the  application  on  it." 

"Buns^l"  said  Captun  Cuttle,  who  would  seem  to  have  estimated 
the  vahie  of  his  distinguished  firiend's  opinions  in  proportion  to  the 
immeaaity  of  the  difficulty  he  experiencea  in  making  anything  out  of 
them;  "Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain,  quite  confounded  by  admiration, 
"  yon  cany  a  weight  of  mind  easy,  as  would  swamp  one  of  my  tonnage 
vxm.  But  in  regard  o'  this  here  will,  I  don't  mean  to  take  no  steps 
towards  the  property — Lord  forbid  I— escept  to  keep  it  for  a  more 
rightful  owner ;  and  I  hope  yet  as  the  rightful  owner,  Sol  Gills,  is  hving 
and  11  come  back,  strange  aa  it  is  that  he  an't  forwarded  no  dispatches. 
Now,  what  is  your  opinion,  Bunsby,  as  to  stowing  of  these  here  papers 
away  again,  and  marking  outside  as  they  was  opened,  such  a  day,  in 
presence  of  John  Bunsby  and  Ed'ard  Cuttle?" 

Bunsby,  descrying  no  objection,  on  the  coast  of  Gre<3iland  or  elsewhere, 
to  this  proposal,  it  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  that  great  man,  bringing 
hie  eye  into  the  present  for  a  moment,  alRsed  his  sign-manual  to  the 
cover,  totally  abstaining,  with  characteristic  modesty,  from  the  use  of 
e^tal  letters.  Captain  Cuttle,  having  attached  his  own  left-handed  sig< 
nature,  and  locked_np  the  packet  in  the  iron  safe,  entreated  his  guest  to 
nix  another  glass  and  smoke  another  pipe;  and  doii^  the  like  fainuelf,  fell 
a  musing  over  the  fire  on  the  possible  fortunea  of  the  poor  old  Instrument* 

And  now  a  surprise  occuned,  so  overwhelmii^  and  terrific  that  Captain 
Cuttle,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  Bunsby,  must  have  sunk  beneath 
it,  and  been  a  lost  man  from  that  fatal  hour. 
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How  the  Captain,  «Teu  in  tlie  aktiabotioa  oi  admifctiiig  Buch  a  gautt, 
could  have  ooly  iliut  tbe  door,  and  not  lodted  it,  of  whidi  a^Uge&oe  he 
was  undoubtedly  guilty,  ia  one  of  thoK  qoeatious  that  miut  for  era 
remain  mere  points  of  speculation,  or  vague  diaiges  agniut  destiny.  But 
by  that  Bulooked  door,  at  thia  quiet  momeat,  did  the  &I1  Hae  Stingtr  dash 
into  the  paibur,  bringing  Alez^ider  Uac  Stinger  in  her  parental  aans,  and 
confiision  and  veDgeanoe  (not  to  mention  Juliana  Mac  Btinger,  and  the  sweet 
child's  brother,  Charles  Mac  Stinger,  popular^  lowwa  about  the  aoenee  of 
his  youthful  eporta.  aa  Cbowle;}  in  hei  train.  She  came  ao  swi^y  and 
80  aUently,  Hlce  a  luahiag  air  Irom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sast  India 
Socka,  that  Captain  Cuttle  found  himself  in  the  very  act  of  sitting  loddue 
at  hear,  before  the  calm  face  with  irhich  he  bad  been  nieditat.in&  dumgad 
to  one  of  horror  and  dismay. 

But  the  momeat  Cafitain  Oi^tle  understood  the  lull  extent  of  his  mia- 
fbrtune,  aelf-preeervation  dictated  an  attenqit  at  fiight.  Barting  at  the 
titUe  door  which  opened  from  the  parlour  on  the  steep  litUe  range  of  ceiQBr- 
etepa,  the  G^ttain  nude  a  muh,  head-foieaoet,  at  the  latter,  like  a  naa 
indifferent  to  bruiaea  and  eontusious,  who  only  sought  to  Ude  himself  is 
the  bowek  of  the  eartL  In  this  gidlant  effort  he  wudd  pcobah^  havs 
sueoeeded,  but  for  the  affeetionste  diapoaitiona  of  Juliana  and  Cowley, 
who  pinning  him  by  the  l^s — one  of  Uwae  ^ai  children  holding  on  to 
each — claimed  T''"'  aa  their  iciead,  with  lamentable  cries.  In  the  meaa- 
time,  Mrs.  Uac  Stinger,  who  never  entered  upon  any  action  of  in^nrtaace 
without  {fferioualy  inverUng  Akxuidei  Mac  Stinger,  to  bring  him  withia 
the  range  of  a  brisk  battery  of  elap^  and  then  sitting  him  down  to  oool 
aa  the  reader  fiiat  beheld  him,  performed  that  salemn  rite,  aa  if  on  thii 
occasion  it  were  a  sacrihce  to  the  Furies ;  aad  haviiq;  dc^onted  the  Tietim 
OB  the  flnor,  made  at  the  Captain  with  a  strength  of  pnipo»  that  aff^eami 
to  tJireaten  scratchea  to  the  interpoaing  Bunaby. 

The  cries  of  the  two  dder  Mac  Stingers,  and  tbe  wailii^  of  yoni^ 
Aleiandcnr.  who  may  be  aaid  to  hare  paased  a  piebald  childhood,  fbraa- 
nuieh  aa  be  was  bla^  in  the  face  during  one  haii  of  t^t  &iry  period  of 
existence,  combined  to  make  this  visitation  the  more  awfuL  But  wbaa 
ailenoe  reigned  again,  and  the  Captain,  in  a  violent  perspiration,  itAod 
meekly  looking  at  Mra.  Mac  Stingar,  its  terrors  were  at  theur  hcigjit. 

"  Ob,  Cap'en  Cuttle,  Cqi'en  Cattle  1  "  aaid  Mrs.  Mac  Stiuger,  making 
ber  ohin  rigid,  and  ahalring  jt  in  unison  with  what,  but  for  the  weakn^a 
of  her  sex,  might  be  desmbed  aa  hs  fist.  "  Oh,  Cap'en  Cvttle,  Cap'es 
Cuttle,  do  yon  dare  to  look  me  in  the  lace,  and  not  be  atnick  down  in  the 
berth  I" 

Tbe  Captain,  who  looked  anything  but  daring  feebly  mntiered 
"Stand  by  I" 

"  Oh  I  wsa  a  weak  and  trusting  Pool  when  I  took  you  under  mji  roo^ 
Cap'eu  Cuttk,  I  was  1  "  cried  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger.  "  To  think  of  the  bena* 
lita  I  've  akowered  on  thai  man,  and  the  way  in  which  I  brought  icj 
children  up  to  love  and  tenour  him  aa  if  he  vat  a  father  to  'em.  whea 
there  an't  a  'ousekeeper,  no  nor  a  lodger  'in  our  street,  don't  know  ^iiat  I 
lost  mon^  by  that  man,  aad  by  ^^i^*  giuzlings  t^  his  Tnuari1iTiga"^-.'M'"'i 
Mac  Stinger  uaed  the  Jaat  w<ad  for  the  joint  sake  of  alliieration  and 
aggravation,  rather  than  for  the  expreeaian  of  any  idea — "  and  nben  th^ 
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eriod  out  one  and  all,  ^aue  upon  him  for  putting  upon  on  induetrious 
noman.  up  early  and  late  for  the  good  of  hei  young  family,  and  keeping 
kr  poor  [daoe  w  Qlean  that  a  individual  might  have  ate  iob  dianer,  yes, 
and  his  tea  toa>  if  he  was  ao  diapoied,  ofE  any  qbb  of  the  floors  or  stairs,  in 
apite  of  all  his  guzdinga  and  Us  moidiDgB,  auch  was  the  oare  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  him  I " 

Hi*.  Uao  Stingo:  itopped  to  feteh  her  breath ;  and  ba  face  fluaked  widi 
tmn^  in  this  accosd  happy  introduction  c^  Captain  Cuttle's  miUElings. 

"  AdA  herunsawa-a-a-ay  1"  cried  Hn.  Hoc  Stinger,  with  a  lengthening- 
Ant  of  the  last  syllable  that  made  the  nnftwttinate  Captain  regard  himself 
as  the  meanest  <^  men  1  "  and  Ice^  awvf  a  twelvemonth  I  PromawomanI 
Siteh  is  ki«  conaoienee  1  He  hasn't  the  ooiuage  to  meat  h«  hi-i-i-igh ;" 
long  syllable  again ;  "  bnt  steals  away,  like  a  feliou.  Why,  if  that  baby  of 
mine,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with  sudden  rapidity,  "  was  to  offer  to  go 
and  sted  away,  I  'd  do  ny  duty  as  a  nothw  by  hun,  till  he  was  eoveied 
with  wake  1" 

The  young  Aleiandw,  interpreting  tbis  into  a  positive  pronis^  to  be 
shoiily  redeemed,  tumbled  over  with  fear  and  grief,  and  lay  upon  tlie  floor 
ezhibitii^  tbe  eolee  of  Us  shoes  uid  making  suoh  a  deafening  outciy,  that 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  found  it  necesaary  to  take  him  up  in  bar  arms,  wboe  she 
quieted  him,  ever  and  uion,  as  he  fan^  out  again,  by  a  shake  that  seemed 
enough  to  looaen  his  teeth. 

"  A  pnetty  sort  of  a  man  is  G^i'en  Cattle,"  said  M».  Mac  Stinger,  with 
a  sharp  atreea  oa  the  £rat  syllable  of  the  Captain's  name,  "  to  take  (n  for — 
and  to  lose  sleep  for — and  to  faiBt  ahng  <^-— «nd  to  think  dead  forsooth — 
and  to  go  up  and  down  the  bleaaed  town  like  «  Bad  woman,  asking  qneetioiia 
after!  Oh,  Bioetty  aertof  ananl  Habahahal  He 'a  worth  all  that 
to«aible  and  diatiess  of  mind,  sad  maA  num.  Thai  '<  nothing,  Uesa  you  I 
Ha  ha  ha  ha  1  Cep'onCut^"  said  Mia.  Mac  StiBMiv  with  seven  r»«ction 
in  her  voice  and  manner,  "  I  wish  to  knew  if  you  re  a-comi^  kune." 

The  frightened  Captain  looked  into  his  hat,  as  if  he  saw  aothiag  f<tf  it 
but  to  put  h  on,  and  give  himaelf  up. 

.  "  Gi^'en  Cuttle,"  rspsated  Mra.  Mac  Btingar,  in  the  aaiae  detamiBed 
manner,  "  I  wish  to  know  if  you  'k  e-ocming  home,  Bk." 

The  Captain  second  quite  nady  to  go,  bt^  feutly  sngffested  aoBietbing 
l0  the  tSoA  of  "  not  indcing  ao  naoeh  noiae  aboat  it." 

"Aye,  aye,  ay^"  said  Bnnaby,  in  aaoething  tone.  "Awast,  mjr  ^"^i 
nwail!" 

"And  who  VKj  Toc  \k,  if  yon  pkasel"  retorted  Mn.  MaeSluuccx, 
wi^  obsete  loftisMa.  "  Did  you  evcc  lodge  at  Nnnber  Nine.  Brig  flace. 
Sir  F  My  memory  may  be  bad.  but  not  mth  me,  I  think.  Thlce  waa  a 
Jfn.  JottsoB  lived  at  Nambcr  Nine  befbte  me,  and  perhaps  you  're  mistaking 
xse  for  kcr.  That  ia  n^  only  ways  of  aceounting  for  your  familiari^,  Sir. 

"  Come,  eone,  my  bss,  awn^,  awast  1"  aa^  Bunsby. 

CaptacB  Cattle  eonU  hagsdly  believe  it,  even  of  this  great  man,  though 
)»  aaw  it  done  witL  his  wakiag  eyee ;  but  Bunsby,  advaBoing  boldly,  ^ 
bis  diaggy  Une  aim  round  Mrs.  Mac  Stingw,  and  so  softened  her  by  Ua 
magic  way  of  doing  it.  and  by  theae  few  wocda — he  said  no  nmro— that  ehe 
melted  into  tears,  after  lool^igi^on  bin  for  afewmomwta,  andobaerred 
that  a  child  might  conquer  her  now,  she  was  so  k>w  in  hei  courage. 
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Speechless  and  utterly  amazed,  tke  Captain  saw  him  gradnally  persuade 
this  inexorable  voman  into  the  shop,  return  for  rmn  and  water  and  a 
candle,  take  them  to  her,  and  pacify  her  without  appearing  to  nttei  one 
word.  Presently  he  looked  in  with  his  pilot-coat  on,  and  said,  "  Cuttle, 
I  'm  a-goin^  to  act  as  convoy  home ;"  and  Captain  Cuttle,  more  to  hu 
confusion  than  if  he  had  been  put  in  irons  himself,  for  safe  transport  to 
Brig  Place,  saw  the  family  pacifically  filing  off,  with  Mrs.  Mac  Stingor  at 
th^  head.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  take  down  his  canister,  and 
8t«althi]y  convey  some  money  mto  the  hands  of  Juliana  Mac  Stinger,  bis 
former  favourite,  and  Chowl^,  who  had  the  claim  upon  him  that  he  waa 
naturally  of  a  maritime  build,  before  the  Midahipman  was  abandoned  by 
them  all ;  and  Bunaby,  whispering  that  he  *d  carry  on  smart,  and  bail  Ned 
CutUe  again  before  he  went  aboard,  shut  the  door  upon  himself,  as  the 
last  member  of  the  party. 

Some  uneasy  ideas  that  he  must  be  walking  in  his  sleep,  or  that  he  had 
be«n  troubled  with  phantoms,  and  not  a  family  of  flesh  and  blood,  beset 
the  Captain  at  first,  when  he  went  back  to  the  little  parlour,  and  found 
himself  alone.  Illimitable  faith  in,  and  immeasurable  admiration  of,  the 
Commander  of  the  Cautious  Clara,  succeeded,  and  threw  the  Captain  into 
a  wondering  trance. 

Still,  as  time  wore  on,  and  Bunaby  failed  to  reappear,  the  Captain 
began  to  entertain  uncomfortable  doubts  of  another  kind.  Whether 
Bnnsby  had  been  artfully  decoyed  to  Brig  Place,  and  waa  there  detained 
in  safe  custody  as  hostage  for  his  friend  ;  in  which  case  it  wonid  become 
the  Captain,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  release  him,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  liberty.  Whether  he  had  been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Mrs.  Mac 
Stiuger,  and  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  aSiN  his  discomfiture.  Whetim 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinrer,  thinking  better  of  it,  in  the  uncertainty  of  her  temper, 
had  turned  hacic  to  board  the  Midshipman  again,  and  Bunsby,  pretenmng 
to  conduct  her  by  a  short  cut,  was  endeavouring  to  lose  the  family  amid 
the  wilds  and  savage  places  of  the  dty.  Above  all,  what  it  would  behove 
him.  Captain  Cuttle,  to  do,  in  case  of  his  hearing  no  more,  either  of  the 
Mac  Stmgers,  or  of  Bnnsby,  which,  in  these  wonderful  and  unforeseen 
conjunctions  of  events,  might  possibly  happen. 

He  debated  all  this  untd  he  was  tired;  and  still  no  Bnnsby.  He  made 
up  his  bed  under  the  counter,  all  ready  for  turning  in ;  and  still  no 
Bunsby.  At  length,  when  the  Captain  had  given  him  up,  for  that  night 
at  least,  and  had  begrm  to  undresa,  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels  was 
heard,  and,  stopping  at  the  door,  was  succeeded  by  Bunsby's  hail. 

The  Captain  trembled  to  think  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of,  and  had  been  brought  back  in  a  coach. 

But  no.  Bunsby  was  accompanied  by  nothing  but  a  lam  box,  which 
be  hauled  into  the  shop  with  his  own  hands,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  hanled 
in,  sat  upon.  Captain  Cuttle  knew  it  for  the  chest  he  had  left  at  Mrs. 
Mao  Stinger's  house,  and  looking,  candle  in  hand,  at  Bunsby  more  atten- 
tively, b^ieved  that  he  was  three  sheetB  in  the  wind,  or,  in  plain  words, 
dmiDt.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  be  sure  of  this  j  the  Commander 
having  no  trace  of  expression  in  his  face  when  sober. 

"  Guttle,"  said  the  Commander,  getting  off  the  chest,  and  opening  tka 
lid,  "  aie  these  here  youi  traps  F  " 
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Cntain  Cattle  looked  in,  aad  identified  hii  proper^. 

"  Done  pretty  taut  and  bim,  hey  sliipmet  ?     sud  Eunabj. 

The  grateful  and  bewildered  Ctcptain  grasped  him  bj  the  hand,  and  was 
Isnnchiag  into  a  reply  expressive  of  hig  aetoni^ed  fedinga,  when  Bnnaby 
disengaged  himself  by  a  jerk  of  his  wrist,  and  seemed  to  make  on  e£ort  to 
wink  with  his  levolnng  ^e,  the  only  effect  of  which  attempt,  in  his  con- 
dition, was  nearly  to  overbaltuice  him.  He  then  abruptly  opened  the  door, 
and  shot  away  to  rejoin  the  Cautions  Clara  with  all  speed— supposed  to 
be  his  infariable  cnstom,  whenever  he  considered  he  had  made  a  point. 

As  it  was  not  his  hnmonr  to  be  often  sought.  Captain  Cuttle  decided 
not  to  go  or  send  to  him  next  day,  or  until  he  should  make  his  gracious 
^easure  known  in  such  wise,  or,  failing  that,  nntil  some  little  time  shoold 
have  elapsed.  The  Captain,  therefore,  renewed  his  solitary  life  next 
morning,  and  thought  profoundly,  many  mornings,  noons,  and  nights,  of 
old  Sol  Gills,  and  Bunsby's  sentiments  concerning  him,  and  the  hopes 
there  were  of  his  return.  Much  of  such  thinking  strengthened  Captain 
Cattle's  hopes ;  and  he  humoured  them  and  himself  by  watohing  for  the 
Instrument-Maker  at  the  door — as  he  ventured  to  do  now,  in  his  strange 
liberty — and  setting  his  chair  in  its  place,  and  arranging  the  little  parlour 
as  it  used  to  be,  in  esse  he  should  come  home  unex{wctedly.  He  likewise, 
in  his  thonghtfulnest,  took  down  a  certain  little  miniature  of  Walter  as  a 
schoolboy,  from  its  accustomed  nail,  lest  it  should  shock  the  old  man  on 
his  return.  The  Captain  had  his  pieaentimenta  too,  sometimes,  that  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day  -,  and  one  particular  Sunday,  even  ordered  a 
double  allowance  of  dinner,  he  was  so  sanguine.  But  come,  old  Solomon 
did  not ;  and  still  the  neigfabonrs  noticed  bow  the  sea&ring  roan  in  the 
glazed  hat,  stood  at  the  sht^  door  of  an  evening,  looking  np  and  down 
tbeabeet. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DOmSTIC  BEIATIONS. 


It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Dombey'a  mood, 
opposed  to  snch  a  spirit  as  he  had  raised  againat  himaelf,  should  be 
softened  in  the  imperious  asperity  of  his  temper ;  or  that  the  cold  hard 
armour  of  pride  in  which  he  lived  encased,  should  be  made  more  flexible  by 
constant  collision  with  haughty  scorn  and  defiance.  It  is  the  curse  of 
SQch  a  nature — it  is  a  main  part  of  the  heavy  retribution  on  itself  it  bcara 
within  itself — that  while  deference  and  concession  swell  its  evil  qualities, 
and  are  the  food  it  grows  upon,  resistance,  and  a  queationins  of  its  exact- 
ii^  claims,  foster  it  too,  no  less.  The  evil  that  is  in  it  finds  equally  its 
ueana  of  growth  and  propagation  in  oppoaitea.  It  draws  support  and 
life  from  sweets  and  bitters ;  bowed  down  before,  or  unacknowledged,  it 
■till  enslaves  the  breast  in  which  it  has  its  throne ;  and,  worshipped  or 
rqected,  is  as  hard  a  master  as  the  Devil  in  dark  fables. 

Towards  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  cold  and  lofty  arrogance,  had 
borne  himself  like  the  removed  Being  he  almost  concdred  hiouelf  to  be. 
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He  had  been  "  Mr.  Domboy  "  widi  btr  wtira  de  fest  mw  Bim,  tmd  lie 
WB8  "Mr.  Dombey"  when  bKb  died.  Ha  hod  waerted  Ini  greolhess 
daring  tbeir  whole  nuoried  life,  tmd  (he  had  medd;  naogioBed  it.  He  had 
kept  nis  diatint  leat  of  bMo  on  tbe  top  of  faia  ^biaae,  and  die  her  huabk 
station  on  its  lowest  step ;  and  much  mod  it  had  doae  him,  so  to  h*e  in 
solitary  bondaga  to  his  one  idea.  He  had  imagined  that  the  proud 
character  of  his  aeanid  wife  would  hare  been  added  to  hii  own — would 
hwe  me^ed  into  it,  and  exalted  his  greatDees.  He  had  pictnnd  himself 
haughtier  than  ever,  witfc  Edith's  hanghtinesB  anbservtent  to  his.  He  had 
never  entertained  ^e  possibility  of  its  arr^ring  itidf  against  him.  And 
now,  when  he  fbund  it  rising  in  Mi  path  at  erery  stm  and  torn  of  his 
daily  life,  fixing  it*  «dd,  defiant,  and  oontamptnons  face  uprai  him,  this 
pride  of  his,  histead  of  withering,  or  hmiging  down  its  head  beneath  the 
shock,  put  fbrth  new  shoots,  became  more  conoeatmted  and  intense,  more 
gloomy,  sullen,  irksome  and  unyielding,  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Who  wears  vuA  armour,  too,  bears  with  him  ever  another  heavy  ivtri- 
bution.  It  is  of  proof  against  ooneiliatJoD,  lore,  and  confidence  ;  against  tH 
gentle  svmpaUiy  from  withont,  all  tnut,  alt  tendemeu,  ^  soft  emotion ; 
but  to  deep  itabe  in  the  telf-Iove,  it  is  as  vnlneisble  as  the  bare  breaat  to 
steel ;  and  snch  tormenting  festers  rankle  there,  aa  follow  on  no  o&er 
WDvmdt,  no,  though  dealt  with  the  mailed  hand  of  Pride  itself,  on  weaker- 
pride,  i^ssrmed  utd  thrown  down. 

Such  wonnds  were  his.  He  felt  them  shaipty,  in  the  solitade  of  his  old 
RMrns;  whither  he  now  began  often  to  retire  again,  and  pass  long  solitary 
honn.  It  seuned  his  fate  to  be  ever  proud  uid  powerfhl ;  ever  humbled 
and  powerleu  where  he  would  ba  most  strong.  Who  seemed  &ted  to 
work  out  that  doomp 

Who?  Who  was  it  who  could  win  his  wife  aa  she  had  won  hia  boy  1  Who 
was  it  who  had  shown  him  that  new  victory,  as  he  sat  in  the  dark  comer ! 
Who  was  it,  whose  least  word  did  what  his  utmost  means  could  not  I 
Who  was  it  who,  unaided  by  his  love,  regard,  or  notice,  thrived  and  grew 
beautiful  when  those  so  aided  died  I  Who  conld  it  be,  but  the  same  child 
at  whom  he  had  often  glanced  uneasily  in  her  motherless  infancy,  with  a 
kind  of  dread,  lest  he  miKht  come  to  hate  her;  and  of  whom  his  foreboding 
was  fulfilled,  for  he  did  hate  her  in  his  heart. 

Tes^  and  he  would  have  it  hatred,  and  he  made  it  hatred,  though  some 
sparkles  of  the  light  in  whiah  she  had  appeared  before  him  on  the  memor- 
Ert)le  night  of  hia  return  home  with  his  Bride,  oceasionBll;  hung  about  her 
still.  He  knew  now  that  she  was  beautifiil ;  he  did  not  dispnte  that  she 
was  graceftil  and  winning,  and  that  in  die  bright  dswn  of  her  womanhood 
she  had  come  upon  him,  a  surprise.  But  he  turned  even  this  against  her. 
In  his  sullen  and  unwholesome  brooding,  the  nnhsfjpy  man,  with  a  dull' 
perception  of  hie  alienation  A»m  M  hearts,  and  a  vagne  yearning  for  what 
he  bad  all  his  life  r^elled,  made  a  distorted  picture  of  hia  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  joatified  himself  with  it  against  her.  The  worthier  die  pro- 
mised to  be  of  him,  the  greater  claim  he  was  dtmosed  to  ante-date  upon 
her  duty  and  submission.  When  had  she  ever  shown  him  du^  and  snb- 
mission  F  Did  she  grace  hia  life — or  Edith's  f  Had  bar  attractiona  been. 
manifeated  first  to  him — or  Edith  P  Why,  he  and  she  had  never  been, 
from  her  birth,  like  fitther  and  child  I    Tb^  had  always  been  eatranged. 
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9ki  kad  (Toned  hmi  erery  ny  and  ereiTwIiere.  She  wm  leaded  ogaMt 
lum  now.  Her  Tery  bean^  nftened  natares  that  ware  obdurate  to  bin^ 
tad  uivohed  Um  with  an  uuiuitiiral  trhimph. 

It  msy  have  been  that  ia  all  this  Uiere  were  anitteniiga  of  an  awskmad 
fueling  in  his  bieait,  howerei  aelfishly  arouaed  by  his  poaitioiL  of  diaad- 
TButage,  in  oompahson  with  what  she  might  have  made  hia  life.  But  he 
aiboeed  the  diMant  thnnder  with  the  rolling  of  bis  sea  of  pride.  He 
woold  hear  nothing  bnt  his  piide.  And  in  Us  pride,  a  heap  of  inoonna- 
taney,  and  misety,  and  self-inflicted  torment,  he  hated  her. 

To  the  moody,  stubboni,  sollen  demoB,  tiiat  poasessed  him,  his  wiAs 
<q>poaed  her  diSnent  pride  in  ita  full  fonie;  They  nerer  coold  have  led  a 
happy  life  together ;  but  nothing  oonld  have  made  it  more  nnhappy,  than 
the  wilfiil  and  detomined  warfbre  of  snch  elements.  His  pride  was  set 
jtfoa  maintaining  hia  nufnificent  anpremacy,  and  forcing  reoognition  of  it 
£ram  her.  She  would  have  been  racked  to  death,  and  tonwd  bnt  her 
haughty  glance  of  csJm  inflexible  diadain  npon  him,  to  the  last.  Such 
recognition  from  Edith !  He  little  knew  throngh  what  a  stonn  and 
atniggle  rile  had  been  driven  onward  to  the  crowning  honont  of  hia  hand. 
He  little  knew  Ikiw  much  she  thonght  Ae  hod  conoedad,  when  she  anffinred 
kim  to  call  her  wile. 

Mr.  Bombey  was  resolved  to  show  her  that  he  was  sinpreme.  There 
nmat  be  bo  will  bnt  bis.  Prond  he  desired  that  she  shonld  be,  but  she 
must  be  proud  for,  not  against  him.  As  he  sat  alone,  hardening,  he 
would  often  hear  her  go  out  and  corae  home,  treadii^  the  round  of 
London  life  with  no  more  heed  of  hie  liking  or  t^sliking,  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, than  if  he  had  been  ber  groom.  Her  cold  suprsne  indifferenoe 
—his  own  unquestioned  attribute  usurped — stung  him  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  treatment  could  have  dene ;  and  he  determiQed  to  bend  her 
to  his  magnificent  and  stately  vrill. 

He  bad  been  long  oommoning  with  these  thoughts,  whan  one  night  be 
sought  ha  in  her  own  apartnient,  after  he  had  heard  her  return  home  lato. 
She  was  alone,  in  her  brilliant  dreaa,  and  had  but  that  moment  oome  &om 
her  mother's  room.  Her  face  was  melancholy  and  pensive,  when  he  came 
upon  her ;  but  it  marked  him  at  the  door ;  tat,  glancing  at  the  mirror 
before  it,  he  saw  immediate^,  aa  in  a  picture-fraine,  die  knitted  brow,  and 
darkened  beauty  that  he  knew  so  wall. 

"  Kn.  Dombey,"  he  said,  entering,  "  I  must  beg  leave  to  have  a  few 
word*  with  you." 

"To-morrow,"  she  replied. 

"  There  ia  no  time  like  the  present,  Hsdam,"  he  returned.  "  Tou 
mistake  your  position.  I  am  used  to  choose  my  own  times ;  not  to  have 
than  dioaen  for  me.  I  think  yon  scarody  noderstand  who  and  idiat  I 
am,  Mrs.  Dombey." 

"  I  think,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  understand  you  very  wall." 

She  loolud  upon  him  as  she  said  so,  and  fblding  her  whito  arms, 
BparkHug  with  gold  and  gams,  npon  her  swelling  breast,  turned  away 
bar  eyes. 

If  she  had  been  less  handsome,  and  less  stotely  in  her  cold  composure, 
she  might  not  have  had  the  power  of  impressing  bim  with  the  aense  of 
disadvantage  that  penetrated  through  hie  utmost  pride.    But  she  had  the 
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power,  md  he  felt  it  keenltr.  He  glanced  round  the  room :  uw  bow  the 
splendid  means  of  penonol  adornment,  and  the  luurieB  of  dress,  were 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  disregarded ;  not  in  mere  caprioe  and  care- 
lessness (or  BO  he  thought),  but  in  a  sted&st,  haughty  disn^ard  of  costly 
things:  and  felt  it  more  and  more.  Cbaplets  of  flowers,  plomes  of 
feathers,  jewels,  laces,  sUks  and  satins;  loot  where  he  wonld,  he  saw 
nches,  despised,  poured  out,  and  made  of  no  account.  The  very  diamonds 
-'-M  marriage  gin — that  rose  and  fell  impatiently  upon  her  bosom,  seemed 
to  p&nt  to  break  the  chain  that  clasped  them  round  her  neck,  and  roU 
down  on  the  floor  where  she  might  tread  upon  them. 

He  felt  his  disadvantage,  and  he  showed  it.  Sol'eom  and  sfzange 
among  this  wealth  of  colour  and  Toluptuous  glitter,  strange  and  con- 
strained towards  its  haughty  mistress,  whose  repellant  heanty  it  repeated, 
and  presented  all  around  him,  as  in  so  many  fragments  of  a  mirror,  he 
was  conscious  of  cmbarrasament  and  awkwardness.  Nothing  that  minis- 
tered to  her  disdainful  self-possession  could  fail  to  gall  him.  Galled  and 
irritated  with  himself,  he  sat  down,  and  went  on,  in  no  improved  hnmonr : 

"  Mrs.  Dombey,  it  is  very  necessary  thst  there  shoold  De  some  under- 
standing arrired  at  between  us.  Your  conduct  does  not  please  me.  Madam." 

She  merely  glanced  Ht  bim  again,  and  again  Bverted  her  eyes  ;  but  aha 
might  have  spoken  for  an  hour,  and  eipressed  less. 

"  I  repeat,  Mrs.  Dombey,  does  not  please  me.  I  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  request  that  it  maybe  corrected.     I  now  insist  nponit." 

"  Ton  choee  a  fitting  occasion  for  your  first  remonstrance.  Sir,  and 
you  adopt  a  fitting  manner,  and  a  fitting  word  for  your  second.  Jb« 
insist  t    To  )M  /  " 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  his  most  offenaiTe  air  of  state,  "  I 
have  made  you  my  wife.  You  bear  my  name.  You  are  associated  with 
my  position  and  my  reputation.  I  will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general 
may  be  disposed  to  thmk  you  honoured  by  that  association  ;  but  I  will 
say  that  I  am  accustomed  to  'insist,'  to  my  connections  and  depcndenta.'* 

"  Which  may  you  be  pleased  to  consider  me  F  "  she  asked. 

"  Possibly  I  may  think  that  my  wife  should  partake — or  doee  partake, 
and  cannot  help  hereetf — of  both  characters,  Mrs  Dombey," 

She  bent  hex  eyes  upon  him  steadily,  and  set  her  trembling  lips.  He 
saw  her  bosom  throb,  and  saw  her  face  flush  and  turn  white.  AU  this  he 
could  know,  and  did :  but  he  could  not  know  that  one  word  was  whis- 
pering in  the  deep  recesses  of  her  heart,  to  keep  her  quiet ;  and  that  the 
word  was  Florence. 

Blind  idiot,  rushing  to  a  precipice  1  He  thought  she  stood  in  awe 
of  Aim/ 

"  You  are  too  expouive.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  You  are  extra- 
vagant. Yon  waste  a  great  deal  of  money — or  what  wonld  be  a  great  deal 
in  the  pockets  of  most  gentlemen — in  cidtivating  a  kind  of  society  that  ia 
useless  to  me,  and,  indeed,  that  upon  the  whole  ia  disagreeable  to  me.  I 
have  to  insist  upon  a  total  change  in  all  these  respects.  I  know  that  in  the 
novelty  of  possessing  a  tithe  of  such  means  as  Fortune  baa  placed  at  your 
disposal,  ladies  are  apt  to  run  into  a  sudden  extreme.  There  has  been 
more  than  enough  of  that  extreme,  1  beg  that  Mrs.  Oranger'a  voy 
different  experiences  may  now  come  to  the  instmction  of  Mrs,  Dombey." 
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Still  the  fixed  look,  the  trembling  lips,  the  throbbing  breast,  the  lace  no  v 
crimson  and  now  white ;  and  BtiU  the  deep  whiapei  Pl<n%nce,  Florence, 
speaking  to  her  in  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

His  insolence  of  self-importaitce  dilated  as  he  saw  this  alteration,  in 
her.  Swollen  no  leas  by  her  past  scorn  of  him,  and  his  so  recent  feeling 
of  disadvantage,  than  by  her  present  submission  (as  he  took  it  to  be),  it 
became  too  mighty  for  his  breast,  and  burst  all  bounds.  Why,  who  conld 
long  resist  his  lofty  will  and  pleasure  t  He  bad  resolved  to  conquer  her, 
and  look  here  1 

"Ton  will  fiiither  please.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  tone  of 
sorereign  command,  "  to  understand  distinctly,  that  I  am  to  be  deferred 
to  and  obeyed.  That  I  must  have  a  positive  show  and  confession  of 
deference  before  the  world,  htedam.  I  am  used  to  this.  I  require  it  as 
my  right.  In  short  I  will  have  it,  I  consider  it  no  unreasonable  retnm 
for  the  worldly  advancement  that  has  befallen  you ;  and  I  believe  nobody 
will  be  surprised,  either  at  its  being  required  from  you,  or  at  yourmaking 
it, — To  Me — To  Me ! "  he  added,  with  emphasis, 

Ko  word  from  her.   No  change  in  hei.    Her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  I  have  leamt  from  your  mother,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
with  magisterial  importance,  "what  no  doubt  you  know,  namely,  that 
Brighton  is  recommended  for  her  health.  Mr.  Carker  baa  been  so 
good " 

She  changed  suddenly.  Her  face  and  bosom  glowed  as  if  the  red 
light  of  an  angry  sunset  had  been  flung  upon  them.  Not  unobservant 
of  the  change,  and  putting  bis  own  interpretation  upon  it,  Mr.  Dombey 
resumed: 

"  Mr.  Carker  haa  been  so  good  as  to  go  down  and  secure  a  house 
there,  for  a  time.  On  the  return  of  the  establishment  to  London,  I 
ahall  take  snch  steps  for  its  better  management  as  I  consider  necessary. 
One  of  these,  will  be  the  engagement  at  Brighton  (if  it  is  to  be  effected), 
of  a  Tcry  respectable  reduced  person  there,  a  Mrs.  Pipchin,  formerly 
employed  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  my  family,  to  act  as  housekeeper. 
An  establishment  like  this,  presided  over  but  nominally,  Mrs.  Bombey, 
requires  a  competent  head." 

She  had  changed  her  attitude  before  ha  arrived  at  these  words,  and 
now  sat — still  looking  at  him  fixedly — taming  a  bracelet  loond  and  round 
upon  her  arm ;  not  winding  it  about  with  a  light,  womanly  touch,  but 
pressing  and  dragging  it  over  the  amooth  skin,  until  the  white  limb 
showed  a  bar  of  red. 

"  I  observed,"  said  Mr.  Dombey — "  and  this  concludes  what  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  to  you  at  present,  Mrs.  Dombey — I  observed  a  moment 
ago,  Madam,  Uiat  my  allusion  to  Mr.  Carker  was  recdved  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  On  the  occasion  of  my  happening  to  point  out  to  you,  before 
that  confidential  agent,  the  objection  I  had  to  your  mode  of  receiving  my 
visitors,  you  were  pleased  to  object  to  his  presence.  You  will  have  to  get 
the  better  of  that  objection.  Madam,  and  to  accustom  yourself  to  it  very 
probably  on  many  similar  occasions  ;  unless  you  adopt  the  remedy  which 
IS  in  your  own  hands,  of  giving  me  no  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Caricer," 
said  Mr.  Dombey,  who,  after  the  emotion  he  had  just  seen,  set  great  store 
by  this  means  of  reducing  his  proud  wife,  and  who  was  perhaps  sufficiently 
SB 
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wilHiig  to  exhibit  ioa  power  to  that  gmtlemas  in^s  neir  and  triumpiumi 
aspect,  "Ur.  CaifarbemginmyctHifidBaEe.Mis.  Doii^e7,majreryiP^be 
in  yonrB  to  such  an  extent.  I  hope,  tin.  Jkaahe^,"  he  eontiiraed,  after 
a  fev  moments,  dorm^  which,  in  Us  iimeBsing  hangfatineM,  he  had  im- 

?K>Ted  on  his  idea,  "I  may  not  find  it  imeesaary  ever  to  intnut  Mr. 
'arker  with  any  mesesge  of  objection  or  renKHRtranee  to  joa ;  bat  as  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  my  positicm  and  i^ratation'to  be  finqoently  hold- 
ing  triTial  disputes  with  a  isdy  upon  whom  I  have  confefied  the  hif^eit 
distinction  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  bestow,  I  shall  not  tcsn^e  to  avail 
myself  of  his  servioea  if  I  see  oeoasion," 

"And  now,"  he  thought,  nung.in  his  moral  ma^Di&eenee,'Bnd  rising's 
stiffer  and  more  impenetmbk  man  than  ever,  "  she  known  me  aad  my 
resolution." 

The  band  that  had  so  preaied  tiie  btacelet  was  laid  heavily  apon  her 
fateast,  bnt  she  lodwd  at  him  still,  witban  unaltered  bee,  and  said  in.a 
low  voice  t 

"Wait!    For  God's  idee  I   I  must  B|»««k.to  yon." 

Why  did  she  not,  and  wlwt  wasthe  inward  titraf^  that  rendered  her 
inc^wble  of  doing  so,  for  minutaa,  vriule,  in  the  strong  ooBBtraiiit  she  pat 
i^on  her  face,  it  wt»  as  fixed  as  any  statue's — loolong  upon  him  widt 
neither  yielding  nor  imyieLding,  liking  nor  hatred,  pride  nor  humility : 
nothing  but  a  searching  gaze. 

"Did  I  ever  tempt  yon  to  seek  my  hasdf  Bid  Lever  naeany  art  to 
winyou  ?  Was  I  ever  more  coneilitrtiiig  to  you  when  you  pursued  me, 
than  I  have  been  ednoe  our  maniage.?  Was  levar  other  to  yoo,  than 
lamp" 

"  It  is  wholly  Quneoessaiy,  Uadam,"  said  Mr.  DorobcQr,  "  to  enter 
upon  such  diacnasions." 

"Did  you  think  I  loved  you?  Did  yon  know  I  did  not?  Did  you 
ever  care,  Man!  for  my  heart,  or  propoee  to  yourself  to  win  the  worthless 
thing?  Was  there  any  poor  pretence  of  any  in  our  bargain  f  Upon  yonr 
side,  or  on  mine  P  " 

"These  questions,"  said  Mr.  Dombcy,  "are  all  wide  of  the  pnrpoee. 
Madam." 

She  moved  between  him  and  the  door  to  prevent  his  going  aw^,  and 
drawing  her  majestio  figure  to  its  height,  looked  stradily  upon  him 
stiU. 

"  You  answer  eaeh  of  them.  Tou  anawer  me  before  I  vpetik,  I  see. 
How  can  you  help  it ;  you  who  know  the  miserable  truth  as  well  as  I  ? 
Now,  tell  me.  If  I  lored  you  to  devotion,  could  I  do  more  than  render 
up  my  whole  will  and  being  to  you,  as  yon  have  joat  demanded  P  If  117 
heart  were  pure  and  all  untried,  and  you  its  i^l,  coold  you  ask  mora; 
oonld  you  have  more  P " 

"  Possibly  not,  Madam,"  he  returned  oooUy. 

"  You  know  how  different  I  am.  Yon  see  me  looking  on  you  now,  and 
you  can  read  the  warmth  of  pasaion  for  yon  that  ia  breathing  in  my  face." 
Kot  a  curl  of  the  proud  lip,  not  a  flash  of  the  dark  e^e,  nothing  but  the 
same  intent  and  searching  hxik,  accompanied  tbsee  words.  "  Yon  know 
my  general  history.  You  have  spoken  of  my  mother.  Do  ytm  think 
yon  can  degnde,  or  bend  or  break,  dk  to  submission  and  obedimce  ?  " 
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Ur.  Dombey  Bmiled,  h  he  migbt  luire  smiled  at  an  inqaiiy  whetLer  he 
dioDglit  be  oould  rroe  tm  thoiuaiid  pounds, 

"  Jf  there  i*  cmything  aotuaBl  here,"  she  said,  with  a  dight  motion  of 
her  hand  before  her  brow,  whieh  did  not  for  a  moment  flmoh  irom  its 
immoveable  and  otherwiae  e]^ires«ioiilea>  gaze,  "  aa  I  know  there  are 
imusnal  feelings  here,"  raising  die  hand  she  preued  upon  her  boaom,  and 
heavily  returning  it,  "ocmtideT  tiiat  there  is  no  common  nu-jning  in  the 
appeal  I  am  going  1o  make  you.  Tea,  ibr  I  am  going;"  sheisLdit  as  in 
prompt  reply  to  sometldiig  in  his  face;  "  to  appeal  to  yon." 

Hr.  Domtwy,  witii  a  slightly  oondescendii^  bend  of  his  dhin  that 
rustled  and  cmuled  his  stiff  omat,  aat  down  on  a  sola  that  was  near  him, 
to  beat  the  a|ipeaL 

"If  yon  can  bdisra  that  I  am  of  such  a  nature  now," — he  fancied  he 
saw  tears  gliatmmg  in  her  eyes,  and  he  thought,  complaoeDtfy,  that  he 
had  forced  tbem  from  her,  thongh  none  fell  on  her  cheek,  and  she  ingarded 
him  as  steadily  as  met, — "  aa  woold  make  what  I  now  s^  almost 
incredible  to  myself,  said  to  ai^  man  who  had  become  my  hnamnd,  but, 
abore  all,  aaid  to  yon,  yon  may,  periiaps,  attach  the  greater  weight  to 
it.  In  the  dark  end  to  which  we  are  tending,  and  may  oome,  we  daii 
not  involve  ourselves  alone  (that  might  not  be  modi)  but  others." 

Others  I     He  knew  at  whom  that  word  pointed,  and  frowned  heavily. 

"  I  speak  to  yon  for  the  sake  of  others.  Also  yonr  own  sake ;  and  for 
mine.  Since  onr  meiriage,  you  have  been  arrogant  to  me ;  and  I  have 
repaid  you  in  kind.  Ton  ham  showa  to  roe  and  every  one  aronnd  us, 
every  day  and  hour,  that  yon  think  I  am  graced  and  distinguished  by 
your  allianoe.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  have  shown  that  too.  It  seems 
you  do  not  undoatBild,  or  (so  br  as  your  power  can  go)  intend  that  each 
of  us  shall  take  a  separate  coarse ;  and  yon  e:^ect  (mm  me  instead, 
a  homage  you  will  never  have." 

Althcmgh  her  face  was  still  the  same,  there  waa  emphatic  oonfimiBtion 
of  tliis  "  Never"  in  the  very  breath  she  drew. 

"  I  (eel  no  tendemeas  towards  yon ;  that  yon  know.  You  would  care 
nothing  for  it,  if  I  did  or  could.  I  know  as  well  that  you  feel  none 
towards  me,  Bnt  we  an  linked  tf^etfaer ;  and  in  the  knot  that  ties  ua, 
OS  I  have  said,  othen  are  boond  i^.  We  must  both  die ;  we  are  both 
oonneoted  with  tlie  dead  already,  each  by  a  little  child.     Let  us  farbesr." 

Hr.  Bombcy  took  a  long  reaipiration,  as  if  he  would  have  said.  Oh  I 
was  tiii  all  1 

"  There  is  no  weaHh,"  she  went  on,  tnming  paler  as  she  watched  him, 
while  her  eyes  grew  yet  more  lustrous  in  their  earnestness,  "  that  could 
buy  these  words  of  ma,  and  the  meaning  that  belongs  to  them.  Once  cast 
away  as  idle  breath,  no  wealth  or  power  can  bring  them  back.  I  mean 
than }  I  have  weighed  them ;  and  I  will  be  true  to  what  I  undertake.  If 
you  willpTomise  to  forbear  on  your  part,  I  will  promise  to  forbear  on 
mine.  We  an  a  most  unhappy  pair,  in  whom,  from  different  causes, 
every  sentiment  that  blesses  marriage,  or  justifies  it,  is  rooted  out ;  but  in 
the  course  of  time,  some  friendahip,  or  some  fitness  for  each  other,  may 
arise  between  ns.  I  will  try  to  hope  so,  if  you  will  make  the  endeavour 
too  ;  and  I  will  look  forward  to  a  better  and  a  happier  use  of  age  than  I 
have  made  of  youth  or  ptime." 
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Thronghont  she  had  spoken  in  a  bw  plain  Toice,  that  iieither  roae  nor 
fell;  cetuiug,  she  dropped  the  hand  with  which  she  had  enforced  herself  to 
be  80  passionlesB  end  diatinct,  but  not  the  eyes  with  which  she  had  so 
steadily  observed  him. 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  his  ntmoat  dignity,  "  I  cannot 
entertain  any  proposal  of  this  extraordinary  nature." 

She  looked  at  him  yet,  without  the  least  change. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  consent  to  temporia& 
or  treat  with  you,  MTB.Domb^,  upon  a  subject  as  to  which  yon  are  in 
possession  of  my  opinions  and  expfKitations.  I  have  stated  my  vltinuUtan, 
Madam,  and  have  only  to  request  yonr  very  serious  attention  to  it." 

To  see  the  face  change  to  its  old  expression,  deepened  in  intensity  !  To 
see  the  eyes  droop  as  fi^m  some  mean  and  odious  abject  I  To  see  the  light- 
ing of  the  haughty  brow  I  To  see  gcom,  anger,  indignation,  and  abhor- 
rence starting  into  sizbt,  and  the  pale  blank  earnestness  vanish  like  a 
mist  I    He  coiild  not  choose  but  look,  although  he  looked  to  his  dismay. 

"  Go,  Sir  ! "  she  said,  pointing  with  an  imperious  hand  towards  the  door. 
"  Our  first  and  last  confidence  is  at  an  end.  Kothing  can  male  us  strangei 
to  each  other  than  we  are  henceforth." 

"I  shall  take  my  rightful  course.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "unde- 
terred, you  may  be  sure,  by  any  general  declamation." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and,  without  reply,  sat  down  before 
her  glass. 

"I  place  my  reliance  on  yonr  improved  sense  of  duty,  and  more  correct 
feeling,  and  better  reflexion.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Domb^. 

She  answered  not  one  word.  He  saw  no  more  expression  of  any  heed 
of  him,  in  the  mirror,  than  if  he  had  been  an  unseen  spider  on  the  wall,  or 
beetle  on  the  floor,  or  rather,  than  if  he  had  been  the  one  or  other,  seen 
and  crushed  when  she  last  turned  from  him,  and  forgotten  among  the 
ignominioDs  and  dead  vermin  of  the  ground. 

He  looked  back,  as  be  went  out  at  the  door,  upon  the  well-lighted  and 
luxurious  room,  the  beautiful  and  glittering  objects  everywhere  displayed, 
the  shape  of  Edith  in  its  rich  dress  seated  before  her  glass,  and  the  face 
of  Edith  as  the  glass  presented  it  to  him  ;  and  betook  himself  to  his  old 
chamber  of  cogitation,  carrying  away  with  him  a  vivid  picture  in  his  mind 
of  all  these  thmgs,  and  a  rambling  and  unaccountable  speculation  (such  as 
sometimes  comes  into  a  man's  head)  how  they  wonld  oil  look  when  he  saw 
them  next. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Domb^  was  very  tadtura,  and  very  dignified,  and 
vaj  confident  of  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  and  remained  so. 

He  did  Aot  design  accompanying  the  iamily  to  Brighton;  but  he  gra- 
ciously informed  Cleopatra  at  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  departore, 
which  arrived  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  he  might  be  expected  down, 
soon.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  Cleopatra  to  any  plaoe 
recommended  as  being  salutary ;  for,  indeed,  she  seemed  upon  the  wane, 
and  turning  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Without  having  undragone  any  decided  second  attack  of  her  malady, 
the  old  woman  seemed  to  have  crawled  backward  in  her  recovery  from  the 
first.  She  was  more  lean  and  shrunken,  more  uncertain  in  her  imberality, 
and  made  stronger  confnsiona  in  her  mind  and  memory.    Among  other 
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symptoms  of  thu  last  affliction,  the  fell  into  the  habit  of  oonfbunding  the 
names  of  her  two  sons-in-law,  the  living  and  the  deceased ;  and  in  general 
called  Mr.  Dombey,  either  "  Qrangeby,"  or  "  Domber,"  or  indifferently, 
both. 

£ut  she  was  yonthful,  very  youthful  still;  and  in  her  yonthfulnesa 
appeared  at  breaV&st,  before  going,  away,  in  a  new  bonnet  inade  express, 
and  a  trarelling  robe  that  was  embroidered  and  braided  like  an  old 
baby's.  It  was  not  easy  to  put  her  into  &  fly-away  bonnet  now,  or  to 
keep  the  bonnet  in  its  place  on  the  back  of  her  poor  nodding  head,  when 
it  was  got  on.  In  this  instance,  it  had  not  only  the  extraneous  effect  of 
being  mways  on  one  side,  but  of  being  perpetually  tapped  on  the  crown 
by  Plowers  the  maid,  who  attended  in  the  background  during  break&at  to 
perform  that  duty. 

"  Now  my  dearest  Qrangeby,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  you  must  posirely 
prom,"  she  cut  some  of  hei  words  short,  and  cut  out  others  altogether, 
"come  down  very  soon." 

"  I  said  just  now.  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  loudly  and  labo 
riousLy,  "  that  I  am  coming  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Bless  you,  Domber  1 " 

Here  the  Major,  who  was  come  to  take  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  who 
was  staring  through  his  apoplectic  eyes  at  Mrs.  Skewton's  face,  with  the 
disinterested  composure  of  an  immortal  being,  said  : 

"  B^ad,  Ma'am,  you  don't  ask  old  Joe  to  come  I  " 

"  Stmous  wretch,  who 's  he  f  "  lisped  Cleopatra.  But  a  tap  on  the 
bonnet  from  Flowers  seeming  to  jog  her  memory,  she  added,  "  Oh  I  Tou 
mean  yourself,  you  naughty  creature  I " 

"Devilish  queer,  Sir,"  whi<^>ered  the  Major  to  Mr.  Dombey.  "Bad 
case.  Never  did  wrap  up  enough;"  the  Major  being  buttoned  to  the 
chin.  "Why,  who  should  J.  B.  mean  by  Joe,  but  old  Joe  Bagatoek — 
Joseph — Tour  slave — Joe,  Ma'am  ?  Here  !  Here 's  the  man  I  Here  are 
the  Bagatock  bellows.  Ma'am ! "  eried  the  Mqor,  striking  himself  a 
sounding  blow  on  the  chest. 

"My  dearest  Edith— Grangeby — it's  most  trordinry  thing,"  said 
Cleopatra,  pettishly,  "  that  Mi^or — " 

"  BagatcKk !     J.  B !  "  cried  the  Major,  senng  that  she  Altered  for  his 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  Edith,  my  love,  you  know 
I  never  could  remember  names — what  was  it  ?  oh  t — most  trordinry  thing 
that  so  many  people  want  to  come  down  to  see  me.  I  'm  not  going  for 
long.     I  'm  coming  back.     Surely  they  can  wait,  till  I  come  bock  1  " 

Cleopatra  looked  all  round  the  table  as  she  said  it,  and  appeared  very 
niieasy. 

"I  won't  hare  viators — ^really  don't  want  vistors,"  she  said;  "little 
iepose-:^and  all  that  sort  of  thing — is  what  I  quire.  No  odious  brutes 
mnst  proacb  me  'tiD  I've  shaken  off  this  numbnessi"  and  in  a  grisly 
leaumption  of  her  eo^^ttishways,  she  made  a  dab  at  the  Hi^or  wlt£  her 
fan,  but  overset  Mr.  Dombey's  breakfast  cup  instead,  which  was  in  quite 
a  different  direction. 

Then  she  called  fbr  Withers,  and  charged  him  to  see  particularly  that 
word  was  left  about  some  trivial  alterations  in  her  room,  whidi  must  be 
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all  nude  befbie  sbe  came  back,  and  wfaic}i  mnst  be  set  about  inunediately, 
as  there  waa  no  saying  how  soon  she  might  come  back;  for  she  had 
a  gmst  many  engagaments,  and  all  sorte  of  people  to  cell  upon.  Withers 
received  these  dSections  with  becoming  deference,  and  gave  hia  guarantee 
fbr  their  decntfonj  but  when  ha  withdrew  a  pace  or  two  behind  het,  it 
appeared  aa  if  he  couldn't  help  looking  atruigely  at  the  Major,  wha 
couldn't  help  looking  atnmgely  at  Mr.  Dombey,  who  couldn't  help  looking 
strangely  at  Gln^tra,  who  couldn't  help  nodding  her  bonnet  over  one 
eye,  and  rattling  her  kiufe  &i]6  fork  upon  her  plate  in  using  them,  as  if  ahe 
were  playing  castanets. 

Edith  alone  neret  lifted  her  eyes  to  any  face  at  the  table,  and  nera" 
seemed  dismayed  by  anything  her  mother  said  or  did.  She  listened  to  her 
disjointed  talk,  or  at  least,  turned  her  head  towards  her  when  addressed ; 
replied  in  a  fsw  low  words  when  necessary;  and  sometimes  stopped  her 
when  she  was  rambling,  or  brought  her  thoughts  back  with  a  monosyllable, 
to  the  point  &om  which  they  bad  strayed.  The  mother,  however  unsteady 
in  other  things,  was  constant  in  this — ^that  she  was  always  observsnt 
of  her.  She  would  look  at  the  beautiful  &ce,  in  its  marble  stillness 
and  seyerity,  now  with  a  land  of  fearful  admiration ;  now  in  a  giggling 
foolish  effort  to  more  it  to  a  smile ;  now  with  capridous  tears  and  jeslons 
shakings  of  her  head,  as  imagining  herself  ne^ected  by  it ;  slways  with 
an  attraction  towards  it,  that  never  fhictunted  like  her  other  ideas,  but 
bad  constant  possession  of  her.  From  Edith  die  wonld  sometimea  look 
at  Plorence,  and  back  again  at  Edith,  in  a  manner  that  was  wild  enoogh  ; 
and  sometimes  she  would  ixy  to  look  elsewhere,  as  if  to  esc^e  from  hsr 
daughter's  face ;  but  back  to  it  she  seemed  forced  to  come,  althou^  it 
never  sought  hers  unless  songht,  or  troubled  her  with  one  single  glance. 

The  br^k&st  concluded,  Mrs.  Skewton,  afFecttng  to  lean  girlishly  upon 
the  Major's  arm,  but  heavily  supported  on  the  other  side  by  Flowers  the 
maid,  and  propped  up  behind  by  Withers  the  page,  wss  conducted  to  the 
carriage,  which  was  to  take  her,  Florence,  and  Edith  to  Brixton. 

"And  is  Joseph  absolutely  banished?"  said  the  Major,  thrusting  in  his 
purple  foco  over  the  steps.  "  Damme,  Ma'am,  is  Cleopatra  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  forbid  her  foithful  Antony  Bsgstodc  to  approach  the  presenoep" 

"Go  along  I"  said  Cleopatra,  "I  can't  bear  yon.  You  diall  see  me 
when  I  come  back,  if  you  are  very  good." 

"  Tell  Joseph,  1^  may  live  in  hope,  Ma'tun,"  aaid  the  Miyor ;  "  or  he  11 
die  in  despair." 

Cleopatra  shuddered,  and  leaned  bade  "Edith,  my  dear,"  she  esid. 
"Tell  him — " 

"What?" 

"  Such  dreadiid  words,"  said  Cleopatra.  "He  uses  such  dreadful  words !" 

Edith  signed  to  him  to  retire,  gave  the  word  to  go  on,  and  left  the 
ol^ectionable  Mi^or  to  Mi.  Dombey.     To  whoin  he  returned,  whistling. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor,  with  his'  hands  behind  him, 
and  his  legs  very  wide  asunder,  "  a  fair  friend  of  ours  haa  removed  to 
Qneer  Street." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  St^or  P "  inquired  Mr.  Domb^. 

"  I  mean  to  say,  Dombey,"  returned  the  Mqor,  "  that  you  '11  Kxm  be 
an  orphan-m-Uw." 
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Mr.  Dombey  appeared  to  relish  tbis  waggish  descriptioa  of  himself  so 
very  little,  that  the  .Major  wound  up  with  the  horse'a  cou^,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gravity. 

"Damme,  Sir,"  taiil  the  Uqjor,  "there  is  do  use  in  disguisiitg  a  bet. 
Joe  ia  blunt.  Sir.  That 's  his  nature.  If  you  take  old  Josh  at  all,  you 
take  him  as  you  find  him ;  and  a  de-vilish  maty,  old  rasper,  of  a  dose- 
toothed,  J.  B.  file,  you  do  find  him.  Dombey,"  said  the  Mqor,  "your 
wife's  mother  is  on  Uie  move.  Sir." 

"I  fear," rBtnmed  Mr.  Dombey,  with  mui^  philosophy,  "that  Mrs. 
Skewton  is  shaken." 

"  ^idten,  Dombey  1  "  said  tbe  Mqor.     "  Smashed !  " 

"Change,  however,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  "and  attentiou,  may  do 
much  yet. 

"  Don't  believe  it,  Sir,"  returned  the  M^or.  "  Damme,  Sir,  she  never 
wrapped  up  enough.  If  a  man  don't  wrap  up,"  said  the  Major,  taking  in 
another  button  of  his  buff  waistcoat,  "  he  has  nothing  to  faU  back  upon. 
But  some  people  wiii  die.  They  wiii  do  it.  Damme,  they  Kill.  They  're 
obstinate.  I  tell  you  what,  Dombey,  it  may  not  be  ornamental ;  it  may 
not  be  refined. ;  it  may  be  rough  and  tough ;  but  a  Httle  of  the  genuine 
old  EngUah  Bagstock  stamina.  Sir,  would  do  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  the 
human  breed." 

After  imparting  this  precious  piece  of  infoimatian,  the  Mqor,  who  was 
certainly  trua-bloe,  whatever  other  endowments  he  may  have  possessed  or 
wanted,  coming  within  the  "genuine old  Tjlngli jh "  ckasifieation,  which  has 
never  been  exactly  ascertained,  took  hia  lobster-eyes  and  his  apoplexy  to 
the  dub,  and  choked  there  all  day. 

Cleopatra,  at  one  time  fretful,  at  another  self-complacent,  sometimes 
awake,  aometimes  asleep,  and  at  aUtimes  javenile,  reached  Brighton  the 
same  night,  fell  to  pieces  as  usual,  and  was  put  away  in  bed ;  where  a 
gloomy  fancy  might  have  pictured  a  mnre  potent  skeleton  than  the  maid, 
who  shonld  have  been  <»ie,  watching  at  the  lose-colonred  curtains,  which 
were  carried  down  to  shed  their  bloom  upon  her. 

It  ma  settled  in  high  oounoil  of  medical  authority  that  Ao  should  take 
a  oarriage  airing  every  day,  and  that  it  was  important  she  should  get  out 
every  day  and  walk  if  she  could.  Edith  was  ready  to  attond  her—always 
ready  to  attend  her,  with  the  same  mechanical  attention  and  immoveable 
beauty — and  they  drove  out  alone ;  for  Edith  had  an  uneasiness  in  the 
presence  of  Elorence,  now  that  her  mother  was  worse,  end  told  Florence, 
with  a  lose,  that  she  would  rather  th^  two  went  ^nne. 

Mrs.  Skewton,  cm  one  partieulai  day,  was  in  the  irresolute,  exacting, 
jealous  temper  that  had  developed  itaelf  on  her  recoyery  &om  her  fint 
attack.  AAer  sitting  silent  in  the  carriage  watching  Edith  fbi  some  time, 
she  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  pascionately.  The  hand  was  neither  given 
nor  withdrawn,  but  simply  yielded  to  her  rsiaing  of  it,  and  being  released, 
dropped,  down  again,  almost  as  if  it  were  insensible.  At  this  she  began  to 
whimper  and  moan,  and  say  what  a  mother  ^e  had  been,  and  how  she 
was  forgotten  1  This  she  continued  to  do  at  capricious  intervals,  even 
when  they  had  ^ghted ;  when  she  herself  was  halting  along  with  the 
joint  support  of  Whhers  and  a  stick,  and  Edith  was  waUdng  by  her  side, 
and  die  carriage  slowly  following  at  a  little  distance. 

It  was  a  bleak,  lowering,  wind;  day,  and  they  were  out  upon  tbe  Downs 
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with  nothing  bnt  b  bare  sweep  of  land  between  them  and  the  akj.  The 
mother,  with  a  qneruloiu  satiifaction  in  the  monotony  of  her  com- 
plaint, was  still  repeating  it  in  a  low  voice  &om  time  to  time,  and  the 
prond  form  of  her  daughter  moved  beside  her  slowly,  when  there  came 
advancing  over  a  dark  ridge  before  them,  two  other  figures,  which,  in 
the  distance,  were  to  like  an  exaggerated  imitatioii  of  theii  own,  that 
Edith  stopped. 

Almost  as  she  stopped,  the  two  figures  stopped ;  and  that  one  which  to 
Edith's  thinking  was  like  a  distorted  shadow  of  hei  mother,  spoke  to  the 
other,  eamesUy,  and  with  a  pointing  hand  towards  them.  That  one 
seemed  inclin^  to  turn  back,  but  the  other,  in  which  Edith  recognised 
enough  that  was  like  herself  to  strike  her  with  an  unusual  feeling,  not 
quite  &ee  from  fear,  came  on  ;  and  then  they  came  on  together. 

The  greater  part  of  this  observation,  she  made  while  walking  towards 
them,  for  her  stoppage  had  beeen  momentary.  Nearer  observation  ehowed 
her  that  they  were  poorly  dressed,  as  wanderers  about  the  countiy;  that 
the  younger  woman  carried  knitted  work  or  some  sud  goods  for  sale ; 
and  that  the  old  one  tailed  on  empty-handed. 

And  yet,  however  far  removed  she  was  in  drees,  in  dignity,  in  beauty, 
£dith  could  not  bnt  compare  the  younger  woman  with  herself,  sUll.  It 
may  have  been  that  she  saw  upon  her  face  some  traces  which  she  knew 
were  lingering  in  her  own  soul,  if  not  yet  written  on  that  index ;  but,  as 
the  woman  came  on,  returning  her  gaze,  filing  her  shining  eyes  upon  her, 
undoubtedly  presenting  something  of  her  own  air  and  stature,  and  appearing 
to  redprocate  her  own  thoughts,  she  felt  a  chill  creep  oyer  her,  as  if  the  day 
were  dariceniug,  and  the  wind  were  colder. 

They  had  now  come  up.  The  old  woman,  holding  out  her  hand  impw- 
tunately,  stopped  to  beg  of  Mrs.  Skewton.  The  younger  one  stopped  too, 
and  she  and  Edith  looked  in  one  another's  eyes. 

"What  is  it  that  you  have  to  sell?"  said  Edith. 

"  Only  this,"  returned  the  woman,  holding  out  her  wares,  without  looking 
at  them.     "  I  sold  myself  long  ago." 

"  My  Lady,  don't  beheve  her,"  croaked  the  old  woman  to  Ujs.  Skewton ; 
"don't  betieve  what  she  aays.  She  loves  to  talk  like  that.  She's  my 
handsome  and  undutiful  daughtn.  She  gives  me  nothing  but  reproaches, 
my  Lady,  for  all  I  have  done  for  her.  Look  at  her  now,  my  Iiady,  how 
she  turns  upon  her  poor  old  mother  with  her  looks." 

As  Mrs.  Skewton  drew  her  purse  out  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  eagerly 
fumbled  for  some  money,  which  the  other  old  woman  greedily  watched  for 
— their  heads  all  but  touching,  in  their  hurry  and  decrepitude — Edith 
interposed: 

"  I  have  seen  yon,"  addressing  the  old  woman,  "  before." 

"Yes,  my  Lady,"  with  a  curtsey.  "  Down  in  Warwickshire.  Tbem(mung 
among  the  trees.  fVhen  yon  wouldn't  give  me  nothing.  But  the  gentle- 
man, ie  give  me  something  I  Oh,  bless  him,  bless  him ! "  mumbled  the 
old  woman,  holding  up  her  sldnny  hand,  and  grinning  frightfully  at  her 
daughter. 

"It's  of  no  use  att^npting  to  stay  me,  Edith  1"  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
angrily  anticipating  an  objection  from  her.  "  You  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  won't  be  ^ssuaded.  I  am  sure  this  is  an  excellent  woman,  and  a 
good  mother." 
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"Tea,  my  Lady,  yea,"  diattered  the  old  woman,  holding;  out  lier  avaridoiu 
hand.  "  Thankee,  my  Lady.  Lord  bless  yoa,  my  Lady,  Sizpotce  more, 
my  pretty  Lady,  as  a  good  mother  yourself." 

"  And  treated  undntiiiilly  enough,  too,  my  good  old  creature,  aometimes, 
I  aunre  you,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  whimpering.  "  There !  Shake  bands 
with  me.  Yon  're  a  vety  good  old  ereature — full  of  what  'a  his  name — 
and  all  that.    You're  alltSectionandet  cetera,  an't  you f" 

"Oh,  yes,  my  Lady!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  are ;  and  ao  's  that  gentlemanly  creatuCe  Grangeby. 
I  must  really  shake  hands  with  you  again.  And  now  you  can  go,  you 
know;  and,  I  hope,"  addressing  the  daughter,  "that  you'll  show  more 
gratitude,  and  natural  what 's  its  name,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — but  I  never 
did  remember  names — for  there  never  was  a  better  mother  thsLO  the  good 
(dd  creature 's  been  to  you.     Come,  Edith  1 " 

As  the  ruin  of  Cleopatra  tottered  off  whimpering,  and  wiping  its  eyes 
with  a  gingerly  remembrance  of  rouge  in  then-  neighbourhood,  the  old 
woman  hobbled  another  way,  mumblmg  and  counting  her  money.  Not 
one  word  mOTC,  nor  one  other  gesture,  had  been  exchanged  between 
Edith  and  the  younger  woman,  but  neither  had  removed  her  eyes  from 
the  other  for  a  moment.  They  had  remained  confronted  until  now, 
when  Edith,  aa  awakening  from  a  dream,  passed  slowly  on. 

"  You  're  a  handsome  woman,"  muttered  her  shadow,  looking  alter  her; 
"but  good  looks  won't  save  us.  And  you  're  a  proud  woman ;  but  pride 
won't  save  na.     We  had  need  to  know  each  other  when  we  meet  again  1" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

NIW  T0ICB8    ON  THE  WATJiS. 


All  is  going  on  as  it  waa  wont.  The  waves  are  hoarse  with  repetition 
of  their  mystery ;  the  dust  lies  piled  upon  the  shore ;  the  sea-biids  sou  and 
hover;  the  winds  and  clouds  go  forth  upon  their  trackless  flight;  the 
white  arms  beckon,  in  the  moonlight,  to  the  invisible  country  far  away. 

With  a  tender  melancholy  pleasure,  Florence  finds  herself  again  on  the 
old  ground  so  sadly  trodden,  yet  so  happily,  and  thinks  of  him  iu  the  quiet 
place,  where  he  and  she  have  man^  and  many  a  time  conversed  together, 
with  the  water  welling  up  about  his  couch.  And  now,  as  she  sits  pen- 
sive there,  she  hears  iu  the  wild  low  murmur  of  the  sea,  his  little  story 
told  again,  his  veiy  words  repeated ;  and  finds  that  all  her  life  and  hopes, 
and  gnefs,  since — in  the  solitary  house,  and  in  the  pageant  it  has  changed 
to — have  a  portion  in  the  burden  of  the  marvellous  song. 

And  gentle  Mr.  Toots,  who  wanders  at  a  distance,  looking  wistfully 
towards  the  ligure  that  he  dotes  upon,  and  has  followed  there,  but  cannot 
in  his  delicacy  disturb  at  such  a  time,  likewise  hea^  the  requiem  of  little 
Dombey  on  the  waters,  rising  and  falling  in  the  lulls  of  their  eternal 
madri^  in  praise  of  Florence.  Yes  !  and  he  faintly  understands,  poor 
Mr.  Toots,  that  they  are  saying  something  of  a  time  when  he  was  sensible 
of  being  brighter  and  not  addle-brained ;  and  the  tears  rising  in  his  eyes 
when  he  fears  that  he  is  dull  and  stupid  now,  and  good  for  little  but  to 
be  laughed  at,  diminish  his  satisfaction  in  their  soothuig  reminder  that  he 
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u  relieved  from  present  leipoueibility  to  tke  Chidben,  by  tbe  abMuce  of 
that  game  head  of  poultry  in  the  coimtry,  tniiaiDg  (at  Tooth's  cost)  for 
his  great  mill  with  the  Larlcey  Boy. 

But  Mi.  Toola  takes  oiwrage,  when  the;  whiapo:  a  kind  thon^t  to 
him ;  and  by  slow  degrees  and  with  many  indsdaiTe  stoppages  os'  Ute  way, 
approai^ee  'Floienoe.  Stum  muring  and  blualiing,  Mr.  Toots  affects  antaza- 
ment  when  he  comes  neai  her,  and  aays  (having  followed  doae  on  the 
carriage  in  which  she  travelled,  every  inch  of  the  way  from  London,  loving 
even  to  be  choked  by  the  dust  of  its  whec^)  that  he  never  was  eo  sui- 
piised  in  all  his  life. 

"  And  you  've  brou^t  Diogenes  too.  Miss  Dombey  !  "  says  Mi.  Toots, 
thrilled  through  and  throng  by  the  touch  of  the  small. hand  so  pleaaantly 
and  fnmk^  given  him. 

No  doubt  Diogenes  is  there,  and  no  doubt  Mj.  Toots  has  leason  to 
observe  him,  for  he  comes  straightway  at  Mr.  Toots's  legs,  and  tumbles 
over  himself  in  the  desperation  with  whioh  he  makes  at  him,  like  a  veiy 
dog  of  Montaigis.    But  he  is  cheeked  by  his  sweet  mutreas. 

"  Down,  Di,  down.  Don't  you  remember  who  fiiet  made  us  friends. 
Dip    For  shame  [  " 

Oh  [  Well  may  Di  lay  his  loving  oheek  against  her  hand,  aud  inn  off, 
and  run  back,  and  run  round  her,  barking,  and  run  headlong  at  anybody 
eoming  by,  to  show  his  devotion,  Mr.  Toots  would  run  headlong  at 
anybody,  too.  Amilitaiy  gentleman  goes  past,  and  Mr.  Toots  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  run  at  him,  full  tilt. 

"  Diogenes  is  quite  in  lus  native  aii,  isn't  he.  Miss  Dombey  ? "  ssys 
Mr.  Toots. 

PlorenoB  assents,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "  beg  your  pardon,  but  if  you  would 
like  to  walk  to  Blimber's,  I — I'm  going  there." 

Florence  put  her  arm  in  that  of  Mr.  Toots  without  a  word,  and  they 
walk  away  together,  with  D(og«nes  going  on  befbie.  Mr.  Toots's  legs 
shake  under  him  (  aud  though  he  is  splendidly  dressed,  he  feels  mitfita, 
and  teee  wrinkles,  on  the  maaterpieoes  of  Burgess  aud'Co.,uid  wishes  he 
had  put  on  that  brightest  peir  of  boote. 

Doctor  Blimber's  house,  outside,  has  as  scholastic  and  studious  an' air 
ae  ever ;  and  ap  there  is  the  window  where  she  used  to  look  for  tbe  pale 
&oe,  and  where  the  pale  bee  brightened  when  it  saw  her,  and  ^  wasted 
little  hand  waved  kisses  as  she  pasaed.  The  door  is  opened  by  the  same 
weak-eyed  young  man,  whose  imbecility  of  grin  at  sight  of  Mr.  Toots  is 
feebleness  of  character  pemonified.  TheyaresbownintotheDoctor's. study, 
where-blind  Homer  md  Minerva  give  them  audience  as  of  yore,  to  the 
sober  ticking  of  the  great  dodt  in  the  hall;  and  where  the  globes  stand 
still  in  tiieir  accustomed  places,  as  if  the  world  were  stationarytoD,  and 
nothing  in  it  ever  perished  in  obedienoa  to  the  universal  law,  that,  whUe 
it  keeps  it  on  the'roll,  calls- everything  to  earth. 

And  here  is  Doctor  Bhmber,  with  his  learned  legs ;  and  here  is  Mn. 
Kimhw,  with  her  ricy-blue  oap;  and  here  Cornelia,  with  her  sandy  little 
row  of  curis,  and  her  bright  spectacles,  stilt  woricing  like  a  aaxton  in  t^ 
graves  of  bngnages.  Here  is  tbe  table  upon  which  be  est  forlorn  and 
strange, Itie  "new  boy"  of  the  school;  and  faithat  comes  the  distant  cooing 
(tf  Uieold  bc^s,  attheir  <dd  hves  in  Ae  <dd  room  on  the  old  prineqile  1 
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"Toota,"  (ays  Doctor  Blimbor,  "IsmTdTgiadto  see  you,  Tooti." 

Hr.  Toota  cka<^«a  k  reply. 

"  Also  to  lee  yon,  Toots,  in  Buch  good  campu^,"  h^  Doctor  Btimber. 

Ur.  Toota  with  a  scsrlat  visage,  ex^dainstliat  he  baa  met  Miss  Dombey 
hj  acddent,  and  that  Misa  Domb^  wishing,  like  himself,  to  aee  the- old 
[Hace,  they  have  oome  together. 

"Yon  wiU  Uke,"  saya  Dootor  Blimber,  "to  step  among  our  yotmg 
Unends,  Misa  Dombey,  no  doi^.  All  felktir-stadmilB  of  yours,  Toots, 
onoe.  I  think  we  hare  no  new  diautpln  in  our  little  portiao,  my  deer," 
BSiys  Doctor  Blimber  to  Caraelia,  "  since  Mi.  Toota  ]e&  us." 

"Except  Bitiierstone,"  retmna  ComeliB. 

"Aye,  duly,"  saya  the  Doctor.    "  fiitlterstane  is  new  to  Mr,  Toots." 

New  to  Floienoe,  too,  almost ;  for,  in  the  adioolroom,  Bttiurstone — no 
longer  Maater  Bitheratone  of  Mia.  Fipchin's — abowa  in  ocdlaia  and  a  neck- 
olotti,  and  wean  a  watch.  Bat  BiUieiatone,  bom  beneath  some  Bengal 
■tar  of  iU-omen,  is  extremely  inky ;  and  his  Loicmi  has  got  ao  dropeical 
firom  constant  reference,  tiiat  it  wtm't  ahat,  and  yawne  as  if  it  really  oonld 
not  bear  to  be  ao  bothraed.  Bo  doea  Bithentone  ita  maatar,  forced  at 
Doctor  Blimbei's  higbeat  presauie  ;  but  in  the  yawn,  of  Bithmatone  thae 
Is  m^oe  and  anarl,  and  he  baa  been  heard  to  aay  that  he  wiahea  he  cmld 
catch  "  old  Blimber,"  in  India.  Ue  'd  predoiia  soon  find  himeelf  carried  up 
the  eonntiy  by  a  few  of  his  (Bitheistone's)  Cooliee,  and  handed  orei  to 
the  Thugs  ;  he  can  tell  Him  that. 

Briggs  is  still  giinding  in  the  mill  of  knowledge ;  and  Toser,  too ; 
and  Johnson,  too;  and  all  the  rest ;  the  ohler  pupils  being  principally 
engaged  in  foi^tii^,  with  prodigious  labour,  everythiag  the^  kaew  when 
they  were  younger.  All  are  as  polite  and  pale  as  ever ;  and  among  ibaa, 
lb-.  Feeder,  B.A.,  with  hia  bony  hand  and  briatly  head,  is  still  hard  at 
it:  with  hia  Herodotna  atop  on  jusbat  pment,  and  his  o^er  barrela  on  a 
shelf  behind  him. 

A  mighty  aeusation  is  created,  even  among  tbeae  grave  yonng  gentlo- 
men,  by  a  visit  from  the  emancipated  Toota ;  iriio  is  legarded  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  aa  one  who  has  passed  the  Bubicon,  and  ia  pledged  never  to  come 
back,  and  eoneeming  &e  cut  of  whoee  cbthes,  and  fiuhion  of  whse 
jewellray,  whiepere  go  about,  behind  hands  ;  tiie  bilious  Ktheratone,  who 
IB  not  of  Mi.  Toots's  time,  affecting  to  demise  the  Isttei  to  the  smallai 
bc^a,  and  saying  he  knows  better,  and  tlut  he  Aonld  lilra  to  aee  him 
ocHtung  that  sort  of  thing  in  Bengel,  wbeie  hn  mother  has  got  an  emerald 
fadonging  to  him  that  was  taken  out  of  tlie  footstooLof  aBajah.  Gome  nowl 

Bewildering  emotions  are  awakened  also  by  the  sight  of  Florence,  with 
whom  every  young  gentleman  immediately  falls  in  lore,  again ;  except, 
as  aforesaid,  the  biliona  Bithesstone,  w^  declines  to  do  so,  out  of 
eontiadietiiQti.  Black  jealousies  of  Mr.  Toots  ariae,  and  Bri^  is  of 
optnion  that  he  an't  so  very  old  after  all.  But  this  dispanging  insinDB- 
tion  is  speedily  made  nought  by  Mi.  Toota  aaying  alond  to  Ikb.  Feeder, 
B.  A.  **  How  fue  you.  Feeder  F  "  and  s^ing  him  to  come  and  dine  with 
him  to-day  at  the  Bedford  ;  in  right  of  which  feats  he  might  aet  up  as  Old 
Parr^  if  he  chose,  unqneatianed. 

There  ia  much  shaking  of  hands,  and  mnefa  bowing,  and  a  giest  denre 
on  the  part  of  each  young  gentleman  to  takeTootadowninMnsDombey'a 
good  graces ;  and  then.  Sir.  Toots  having  bestowed  a  chusfcle  im  hia  old 
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desk,  Florence  and  he  withdraw  with  Mrs.  Blimber  and  ComeUa;  and 
Doctor  Blimber  ia  heard  to  observe  behind  them  u  he  cornea  out  last,  and 
ahnta  the  door,  "Oentlemen,  we  will  now  resume  oar  studies."  For  liat 
and  little  else  is  what  the  Doctor  hears  the  eea  say,  or  has  heard  it  saying 
all  his  life. 

Florence  then  steals  away  and  goes  up  stairs  to  the  old  bed-room  with 
Mrs.  Blimber  and  Cornelia ;  Mr.  Toots,  who  feels  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  is  wanted  there,  stands  talking  to  the  Doctor  at  the  atudy-door, 
or  rather  hearing  the  Doctor  talk  to  him,  and  wondering  how  he  ever 
thought  the  study  a  great  sanctuary,  and  the  Doctor,  with  his  round  turned 
lege,  like  a  clerical  pianoforte,  an  awful  man.  Florence  soon  comes  down 
and  takes  leave;  Mr.  Toots  takes  leave;  and  Diogenes,  who  has  been 
worrying  the  weak-eyed  youi^  man  pitilessly  all  the  time,  shoots  out  at 
the  door,  and  barks  a  glad  defiance  down  the  cliff;  while  'Melia,  and 
another  of  the  Doctor's  female  domestics,  look  out  of  an  n^^iei  window, 
laughing  '  at  that  there  Toots',  and  saying  of  Miss  Dombey,  "  But  really 
though,  now — ain't  she  like  her  brother,  only  prettier  ?  " 

Itr.  Toots,  who  saw  when  Florence  came  down  that  there  were  tears 
upon  her  face,  ia  desperately  anxious  and  uneasy,  and  at  £r«t  fears  that  he 
did  wrong  in  proposing  the  visit.  But  he  is  soon  relieved  by  her  saying 
she  is  very  glad  to  have  been  there  again,  and  by  her  talking  quite  cheer- 
liiUy  about  it  all,  as  they  walk  on  by  the  sea.  What  with  tlie  voices  there, 
and  her  sweet  voice,  when  they  come  near  Mr.  Bombey's  house,  and  Ur. 
Toots  must  leave  her,  he  is  so  enslaved  that  he  has  not  &  scrap  of  &ee-will 
left ;  when  she  gives  him  her  hand  at  parting,  he  cannot  let  it  go. 

"Miss  Dombey,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  sad 
fluster,  "  but  if  you  would  allow  me  to — to — " 

The  smiling  and  unoonscious  look  of  Florence  brings  him  to  a  dead  stop. 

"  If  you  would  allow  me  to — if  you  would  not  consider  it  a  liberty. 
Miss  Dombey,  if  I  was  to — without  any  encouragement  at  all,  if  I  waa  to 
hot«,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Toots. 

Florence  looks  at  him  inquiringly. 

*'  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  who  feela  that  he  is  in  for  it  now,  "  I 
really  am  in  that  state  of  adoration  of  you  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  I  am  the  most  deplorable  wretch.  If  it  wasn't  at  the  comer 
of  the  Square  at  present,  I  should  go  down  on  my  knees,  and  beg  and 
entreat  of  you,  without  any  enoouragement  at  all,  just  to  let  me  hope  that 
I  may — may  think  it  possible  that  you — " 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  don't!"  cries  Florence,  for  the  moment  quit« 
alarmed  and  distressed.-  "  Oh,  pray  don't,  Mr.  Toots.  Stop,  if  you  please. 
Don't  say  any  more.     As  a  kindness  and  a  favour  to  me,  don't." 

Mr.  Toots  is  dreadfully  abashed,  and  his  mouth  opens. 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  says  Florence,  "  I  am  so  grateful  to 
you,  I  have  such  reason  to  like  you  for  b«ng  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  I 
do  like  yon  so  much ;"  and  here  the  ingenuous  face  smiles  upon  him 
with  the  pleasanteat  look  of  honesty  in  the  world  ;  "  that  I  am  sure  you 
ore  only  going  to  say  good  bye ! " 

"Certainly,  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "I — I — That's  exactly 
what  I  mean.     It's  of  no  consequence." 

"  Good  bye  I"  cries  Florence. 

"Good  bye,  Miss  Dombey  I"  stammers  Mr.  Toots.     "I  hope  you 
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won't  think  anything  about  it.  It 's — ^it  's  of  no  consequence,  thank  yon. 
It 's  not  of  the  least  consequence  in  the  world." 

Poor  Mr.  Toots  goes  home  to  his  Hotel  in  a  atate  of  desperation,  locks 
himself  into  hie  be^oom,  flings  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  ilea  th^re  for  a 
long  time;  as  if  it  were  of  the  gresteat  consequence,  nevertheless.  Bnt 
Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  is  coming  to  dinner,  which  happens  well  for  Mr.  Toots, 
or  there  is  no  knowingwhen  he  might  get  ap  again.  Mr.  Toots  is  obliged 
to  get  up  to  receive  him,  and  to  give  hun  hospitable  entertainment. 

And  the  generous  influence  of  that  socia]  virtue,  hospitality  (to  make  no 
mention  of  wine  and  good  cheer),  opens  Ur.  Toots's  heart,  and  warms  him 
to  conversation.  He  does  not  tell  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  what  passed  at  the 
comer  of  the  Square;  but  when  Ur.  Feeder  asks  him  "mien  it  is  to 
come  off,"  Mr,  Toots  rei^iea,  "that  there  are  certain. subjects" — which 
brings  Mr.  Feeder  down  a  peg  or  two  immediately.  Mr.  Toots  adds,  that 
he  don't  know  what  right  Blimber  had  to  notice  his  being  in  Miss  Dombey's 
company,  and  tliat  if  he  thought  he  meant  impudence  by  it,  he'd  have 
hif  out.  Doctor  or  no  Doctor ;  but  he  supposes  it  'a  only  his  ignoTsnce, 
Mr.  Feeder  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Feeder,  however,  as  an  intimate  firiend,  is  not  exchided  &om  the 
•nbject.  Vi.  Toots  merely  requires  that  it  should  be  mentioned  mysteri- 
ously, and  with  feeling.  After  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  he  gives  Miss  Dombey's 
health,  observing,  "  Feeder,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
I  propose  that  toast."  Mr.  Feeder  replies,  "  Oh  yes  I  have,  my  dear  Toots; 
and  greatly  they  redound  to  your  honour,  old  boy."  Mr,  Feeder  is  then 
agitated  by  friendship,  and  shakes  hands ;  and  says,  if  ever  Toots  wants  a 
brother,  he  knows  where  to  hnd  him,  either  by  post  or  parcel.  Mr.  Feeder 
Ukewise  says,  that  if  he  may  advise,  he  would  recommend  Mr.  Toots  to 
learn  the  gnito,  or,  at  least,  the  flute ;  for  women  like  music,  when  you 
are  paying  your  addresses  to  'em,  and  be  has  found  the  advantage  of  it 
himself. 

This  brings  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  to  the  confession  that  he  has  his  eye 
npoD  Cornelia  Bbmber,  He  infbnns  Mr.  Toots  that  he  don't  object  to 
spectacles,  and  that  if  the  Doi^r  were  to  do  the  handsome  thing  and 
give  up  the  business,  why,  there  they  are — provided  for.  He  says  it's  his 
opinion  that  when  a  man  has  made  a  hant^me  sum  by  his  business,  he 
is  bound  to  give  it  up ;  and  that  Corueba  would  be  an  assistance  in  it 
which  any  man  might  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Toots  repUes  by  launching 
wildly  out  into  Siiss  Dombey's  praises,  and  by  insinuations  that  some- 
times he  thinks  he  should  hke  to  blow  his  bruns  out.  Mr.  Feeder 
strongly  urges  that  it  would  be  a  rash  attempt,  and  shows  him,  as  a 
reconcilement  to  existence,  £)ornelia's  portrait,  spectades  and  all. 

Thus  these  quiet  spirits  pass  the  evening;  and  when  it  has  yielded 
place  to  night,  Mr.  Toots  walks  home  with  Mr.  Feeder,  and  parts  with 
him  at  Doctor  Blimbei's  door.  Sut  Mr.  Feeder  only  goes  up  the  steps, 
and  when  Mr.  Toots  is  gone,  comes  down  agsin,  to  stroll  upon  the  beach 
alone,  and  think  about  his  prospects.  Mr.  Feeder  plainly  bears  the  waves 
informing  him,  as  he  loiter*  along,  that  Doctor  Blimber  will  give  up  the 
business  ;  and  he  feels  a  soft  romantic  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  outside 
of  the  house,  and  thinking  that  the  Doctor  will  first  paint  it,  and  put  it 
into  thorough  rniair. 

Mr.  Toots  is  likewise  roaming  up  and  down,  outside  the  casket  that 
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oontainB  Ui  jnrel;  and  in  a  dt^loratide  oondidon  of  miad,  and  net 
uusnapected  by  tlie  police,  gases  at  a  window  wlien  he  «eM  a  ligbt,  and 
wiaeii  lie  hat  no  donbt  is  PlonBoe's.  Bot  it  is  not,  for  that  ia  Mn. 
Slcewton'g  Toon;  and  while  PknsnoB,  sle^iiig  in  »p«th»r  cbMubfor,  dznau 
lovingty,  in  the  midrt  of  the  old  socne*,  and  theii  old  — ^HrirtHiif  Ure 
agab,  the  figure  whicb  in  grim  reality  is  subotituted  for  the  pati<at 
boy's  on  the  nme  theatre,  onoe  mors  to  oonnaot  it— hot  how  difierentlyl 
— with  detour  and  death,  is  rtrafadied  thore,  wt^cAil  and  oomplainini^ 
Ugly  ai^  haggwd  it  lies  upon  ita  bad  of  mueat ;  aai  by  it,  in  the  temv 
of  her  nmimaHianed  loveluieaa — for  it  io*  tenor  in  the  nffanr's  failing 
eyea — sits  Edith.  What  do  ik^  wares  say,  intbe  stiUnets  of  the  ni^itt 
to  them! 

"  Edith,  what  is  tJiat  stone  «rm  xaised  to  ^krilcB  me,  Dm't  yoo 
soeit  ?" 

"  Th»e  is  nothing  another,  bnt  yaax  fancy." 

"But  my  fanc^l  firerythmg  ia  my  ftmi^.  Look!  Ia  it  posaiblfl 
that  yon  don't  see  iti  " 

"Indeed  mother,  there  ia  nothing.  Shonld  I  ait  nsmitned,  if  then 
were  any  aoidi  tiiii^  tiKOce  ?  " 

"UnmoredF"  toohingirildlyBtliBr— "it's  gone  now— and  why  Be  yoK 
BO  umnoTed?  'Diat  is  not  my  &ney,  Edith.  It  tmns  mocold  to  aea 
yon  ritting  at  my  nde." 

"  I  mn  Sony,  motlisr." 

"■Snrryl     Ton  seem  alwwa  smry.     Bat  it  is  not  for  me!" 

Wi^  that,  she  cries;  and  toaaing  her  restleae  head  baa  side  to  aide 
upon  her  pillow,  runs  on  abont  ne^eot,  and  the  BMrtfarshe  has  been, 
and  tfae'mother  the  good  old  cnature  waa,  iriiom  tdiE^  met,  mid  the  cold 
return  the  danghteia  of  ao^  motiun  make.  In  the  midst  of  face 
incoherenoe,  i^  Btops,  lo^  at  her  dmightv,  anas  oat  that  her  wite 
are  going,  and  hides  her  &oe  upon  the  bed. 

Edidi,  in  oampaasion,  benda  over  hmr  and  speaka  to  her.  The  side  old 
mman  dutches  her  nnmd  the  nedc,  and  sc^s,  with  o-loolc  of  horror, 

"  fiditii !  we  are  going  home  soon ;  going  back.  7ou  mean  that  I 
shall  go  home  again  i" 

"  Yea  mother,  yea." 

"Andiriiat  heaaid — iriiat 's  his  name,  I  nercrcenld  remember  name^— 
Uajor — that  dreadful  w«d,  when  we  came  away — it 's  not  tnieF  EdiUi  I" 
with  a  ahriek  and  a  staie,  "  it'a  not  tiial  that  is  the  matter  wil^  me," 

Ni^t  after  night,  the  light  boms  in  the  window,  and  the  figure  liea 
npon  the  bed,  ana  Edith  aits  betide  it,  and  die  leatleas  waves  are  oalUng 
to  them  both  tiie  whole  night  long.  Night  after  nighty  the  wawes  are 
hoarse  with  n^tstitiou  of  their  mystery;  the  dnst  lies  pSed  upon  tlie  shore; 
&e  sea-birds  soar  and  horerithe  winds  and  oloads  are  on  their  tracklesa 
flight;  the  while  aims  beokou,  in  the  moonlight,  to  the  iuvisble  country 
&r  aw^. 

And  still  the  aick  old  woman  looks  into  Hm  camar,  where  the  atDiie 
arm — ^port  of  a  figure  off  smne  tomb,  she  ta^a — is  raiasd  to  stoike  bcr. 
At  latt  it  fhlls;  ana  then  a  dumb  <dd  woman  lies  upon  the  bed,.and  die  ia 
crooked  and  shrank  np,  and  half  of  heris  dead. 

Such  is  the  figure,  painted  and  patched  for  the  son  to  modi,  ttat  in 
di«wn  dowly  thnnigh  nie  raowd  from  d^  to  iay;  locking,  aa  it  goes,  for 
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the  good  old  ereattire  who  ww  nu^  s  inatket,  and  mtddi^  months  bi 
it  pens  mumg  tha  crowd  in  vain.  Sock  a  Um  figure  tiut  is  otbm 
nteeied  down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  stodonsd  there;  but  on 
which  no  wind  can  blow  iieahines,  and  for  which  the  nmnnnrof  tfaeoeeiui 
h«>  no  soothing  word.  SUk  lira  and  listens  to  it  by  the  honr  ;  bnt  ita 
speech  is  dork  and  gloomy  to  her,  and  a  dread  is  on  h^  face,  and  when  hai 
eyes  wander  over  the  expanae,  they  see  but  a  bnud  alretdi  of  desolation 
between  earth  and  heaven. 

ElonDoe  she  seldom  seee,  and  when  she  doea,  is  angiy  witii  and  mows 
St..  £dith  i»  beaide  bn^  always.  Hid  keefiaRoTKiee  away ;  sud  Florence, 
iniher  bed  atnigfat,  tremhlea  at  the  thought  of  death  in  snob  a  shape,  and 
often  walces  and  listens,  thinking  it  has  come.  Ho  one  attends  on  W  but 
Edith.  It  is  better  that  few  vfm  should  see  her;  and  bor  daughter 
WRtdies  alone  hy  the  bednde. 

A  shadow  svan  on  ithat  idiadowed  faes,  a  shatpenii^  erea  of  the 
sharpened  featnrM,  and  a  tfaiskening  of  tin  veil  b^ne  ^e  eyra  into  a 
pall  that  ^mte  out  the  dim  worid,  is  come.  Her  wandering  hands 
iqKm  the  oovcriet  join  (e^titr  paha  to  palm,  and  move  tomrda  her 
daughter;  snd<aToioe — not  like  han,  not  like  ai^  voioe  Oat  q>eakB  om 
■wftfl  Ifffgimpw — ■wf,  "Por  I  mmcdyon  !" 

Edith,  without  a  tear,  kneels  down  to  bring  her  voice  doser  to  the 
sinldng  head,  and  answen': 

"  Mother,  can  yon  hear  mef  " 

Staring  wide,  she  triea  to  nad  in  answor. 

"  Can  you  reooUsct  the  night  before  I  msmed  F " 

The  head  is  motkmleas,  bnt  it  exprenea  somefaow  that  die  does. 

"  I  told  yon  then  that  I  foEgare  your  part  in  it,  and  prayed  Ood  to 
fingive  my  own.  I  told  yon  ikttt  the  paat  was  at  end  between  us,  I  say 
BO  now,  again.     Kiss  me,  mother." 

Bdith  touches  the  white  lips,  and  for  a  momeot  all  is  stSL  A  moment 
afterwards,  her  mother,  with  hor  girlish  lan^  and  tile  skeletoD  of  the 
Clec^paba  manner,  riaea  in  her  bed. 

I^w  the  roae-oolomKd  curtains.  Thae  is  something  elae  upon  its 
flight  besides  the  wind  and  doads.    Draw  the  rose-eoloured  ourtaina  dose  1 

Intdligenee  of  the  event  is  sent  to  Ui.  Dombty  in  town,  who  waits 

r  Cousin  Peeniz  (not  yet  dile  to  make  up  his  mind  Anr  Baden-Baden), 
has  JQst  reoened  it  too.  A  good-natured  creatore  like  Consin  Peenix 
is  the  very  man  for  a  maniage  or  e  fimeral,  and  his  position  in  the  fsmi^ 
renders  it  right  that  he  dionld  be  oonsnlted. 

"Dombey,"  saya  Cousin  Peenix,  "upon  my  sonl,  I  am  very  much 
shocked  to  see  yon  on  such  a  melancholy  occamon.  3iy  poor  annt  1  She 
waa  a  devilish  hreij  woman." 

Mr.  Dombey  replies,  "  Very  much  so," 

"  And  made  up,"  saya  Cousin  Peenix,  "ie>%  young,  yon  know,  con- 
sidering. I  am  sore,  on  the  dMj  of  your  msni^,  I  tbmight  she  wasgood 
for  another  twenty  years.  In;^intaf  fact,.!  said  sotoBmimatBro(^  s — 
little  Billy  Joper — you  know  hmi,  no  doubt — man  with  a  glass  inhia^ef  " 

Hr.  Bombay  bows  a  negative.  "  In  icfcirenoe  to  the  obaequiea,"  he 
binta,  "whether  there  ia  any  suggestion " 

"  Well,  apon  my  life,"  says  Cousin  Peenix,  stnkiiig  Ma  ohin,  wtdidi  he 
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lias  just  enough  of  huid  below  his  wrutbendi  to  do ;  "I  really  don't 
know.  There  'a  a  MauBoleum  down  at  my  place,  in  the  V*A,  but  I  'm 
ikfiraid  it 's  in  bad  repnir,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  deril  of  a  state.  But 
foi  being  a  little  out  at  elbows,  I  ahould  have  had  it  put  to  rights ;  but  I 
believe  the  people  come  and  make  pie-nic  parties  theie  inside  the  iron 
tailings." 

Ur.  Dombey  is  dear  that  this  won't  do. 

"There's  an  uncommon  good  ehtnch  in  the  Tillage,"  says  Cousin 
Feenix,  thoughtfully;  "pure  specimen  of  the  eariy  Anglo-Konnan  s^le, 
and  admirably  well  sketched  too  by  Lady  Jane  Fmchbory — woman  with 
tight  stays — but  th^  're  spoilt  it  with  whitewash,  I  undinrstaud,  and  it 's 
a  long  journey." 

"Perhaps  Brighton  itself,"  Mr.  Dombey  soggests. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Dombey,  I  don't  think  we  could  do  better,"  says 
Cousin  Feenix.     "  It 's  on  the  spot,  yon  see,  and  a  very  cheerful  place." 

"  And  when,"  hints  Mr.  Dombey,  "  would  it  be  conrenient?  " 

"  I  shall  make  a  point,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  of  pledging  myself  for 
any  day  you  think  beat.  I  shall  hare  great  pleasure  (melancholy  plea- 
sure, of  course)  in  following  my  poor  aunt  to  the  confines  of  the- in 

point  of  fact,  to  the  grave,"  saya  Coosiu  Feenix,  failing  in  the  other  turn 
of  speech. 

"  Would  Monday  do  for  leaving  town?  "  says  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Monday  would  suit  me  to  perfection,"  repUes  Cousin  Feenix.  There- 
fore Mr.  DombCT  arranges  to  take  Cousin  Feenix  down  on  that  day,  aod 
presently  takes  his  leave,  attended  to  the  stairs  by  Cousin  Feenix,  who 
saya,  at  parting,  "  I  'm  really  exceesively  sorry,  Dombey,  that  you  should 
hare  so  much  trouble  about  it ;"  to  which  Mr.  Dombey  answers,  "Not  at  alL" 

At  the  appointed  time,  Cousin  Feenix  and  Mr.  Dombey  meet,  and  go 
down  to  Brighton,  and  representing,  in  their  two  selves,  all  the  other 
monmai  for  the  deceased  lady's  loss,  attend  her  remains  to  their  place  of 
rest.  Cousin  Feenix,  sitting  in  the  mourning-coach,  recognises  innumer- 
aUe  acquaintances  on  the  road,  but  takes  no  other  notice  of  them,  in 
decorum,  than  checking  them  off  aloud,  as  they  go  by,  for  Mr.  Dombey's 
information,  as  "  Tom  Johnson.  Man  with  cork  leg,  from  White's. 
What,  are  yon  here,  Tommy  ?  Foley  on  a  blood  mare.  The  Smalder 
gills" — and  so  forth.  At  the  ceremony  Cousin  Feenix  is  depressed, 
observing,  that  these  are  the  occaaions  to  make  a  man  think,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  he  is  getting  ahakey ;  and  hia  eyes  are  really  moistened,  when  it 
is  over.  But  he  soon  reoovers ;  and  so  do  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Skewton's 
relatives  and  friends,  of  whom  the  Mt^or  continually  tells  the  dub  that 
she  never  did  wrap  up  enough  ;  while  the  young  lady  with  the  bade,  who 
has  so  much  trouble  with  her  eyeUds,  aays,  with  a  little  scream,  that  she 
must  have  been  eoarmoualy  old,  and  that  she  died  of  all  kinds  of  horrora, 
and  you  mustn't  mention  it. 

So  Edith's  mother  lies  unmentioned  of  her  dear  friends,  who  are  deaf 
to  the  wares  that  are  hoarse  with  repetition  of  their  mysteiy,  and  blind  to 
the  dust  that  is  piled  upon  the  shore,  and  to  the  white  axms  that  are 
beckoiuiig,  in  the  moonlight,  to  the  invisible  country  far  away.  But  all 
goes  on,  as  it  was  wont,  upon  the  margin  of  the  unknown  sea ;  and  Edith 
standing  there  alone,  and  listening  to  its  waves,  has  dank  weed  cast  up  at 
her  feet,  to  strew  her  path  in  Ufe  withal. 
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CHAPTER  XLn. 

CONPIDSNTIAL  AND   ACCII>£NTA.L. 


Attised  no  more  in  Capt&in  Cuttle's  sable  sbps  and  sou'-weater  hat, 
but  dressed  in  a  substwitial  suit  of  brown  livery,  wMch,  while  it  affected  to 
be  a  very  sober  and  demure  livery  indeed,  was  really  as  self-satisfied  and 
confident  a  one  as  tailor  need  desire  to  make,  Bob  the  Grinder,  thus  trans- 
formed as  to  his  outer  man,  and  all  regardless  within  of  the  Captain  and 
the  Midshipman,  except  when  he  devoted  a  few  minutes  of  his  leisure 
time  to  crowing  over  those  inseparable  worthies,  and  recalling,  with  much 
applauding  muaic  &om  that  brazen  instrument,  his  conscienoe,  the  tri- 
umphant manner  in  which  he  had  disembarrassed  himself  of  their  company, 
now  served  his  patron,  Hr.  Carker.  bimate  of  Mr.  Carker's  house,  and 
serving  about  his  person,  Kob  kept  hia  round  eyes  on  the  white  teeth  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  felt  that  he  had  need  to  open  them  wider  than  ever. 

He  could  not  have  quaked  more,  through  his  whole  being,  before  the 
teeth,  though  he  had  come  into  the  service  of  some  powerfal  enchanter,  and 
they  had  l«en  his  strongest  spells.  The  boy  bad  a  sense  of  power  and 
authonty  in  this  patron  of  fais  that  engrossed  his  whole  attention  and  exacted 
his  most  implicit  submission  and  obedience.  He  hardly  considered  himself 
safe  in  thinking  about  him  when  he  was  absent,  lest  he  should  feel  himself 
immediately  taken  by  the  throat  again,  as  on  the  morning  when  he  first 
became  bound  to  him,  and  should  see  every  one  of  the  teeth  finding  him  out, 
and  taxing  him  with  every  fanCT  of  bis  mind.  Face  to  face  with  him,  Rob 
bad  no  more  doubt  that  Mr,  Carker  read  his  secret  thoughts,  or  that  he 
could  read  them  by  the  leaat  exertion  of  hia  will  if  he  were  so  inclined,  than 
He  had  that  Mr.  Carker  saw  him  when  he  looked  at  him.  The  ascendancy 
was  BO  complete,  and  held  him  in  such  enthralment,  that,  hardly  daring  to 
think  at  all  but  with  his  mind  filled  with  a  constantly  dilating  impression 
<^  hia  patron's  irresistible  command  over  him,  and  power  of  doing  anything 
with  him,  he  would  stand  watching  his  pleasure,  and  trying  to  anticipate 
his  ordera,  in  a  state  of  mental  suspension,  as  to  all  other  things. 

Bob  had  not  informed  himself  perhaps — in  his  then  state  of  mind  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  no  common  temerity  to  inquire — ^whether  he 
yielded  so  completely  to  this  inftuence  in  any  part,  because  he  bad  floating 
suspicions  of  his  patron's  being  a  master  of  certain  treacherous  arts  iu 
which  he  had  himself  been  a  poor  scholar  at  the  Grinders'  School.  But 
certainly  Bob  admired  him,  as  well  as  feared  him.  Mr.  Carker,  perhaps, 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  his  power,  which  lost  nothing 
by  his  management  of  it. 

On  the  very  night  when  he  left  the  Captain's  service.  Hob,  after  dis- 
posing of  his  pigeons,  and  even  making  a  bad  bargain  iu  his  hurry,  had 
gone  straight  down  to  Mr.  Carker's  house,  and  hotly  presented  himself 
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before  his  new  mutfii  with  a.  glowing  &ce  that  seemed  to  eipect 
cominendation. 

"  What,  scapegrace  1 "  said  Hr.  Carker,  glancing  at  hia  bundle.  "  Have 
you  left  ^oor  situatioD  and  come  to  me  P " 

"  Oh  if  you  please,  Sir,"  falteied  Bob,  "yon  said,  yon  blow,  wlun  I 
come  here  last — " 

"/  said,"  returned  Mr.  Caiker,  "wliat  did  IsayF" 

"If  you  please,  Bir,  yon  didn't  say  nothing  at  vil.  Sir,"  returned  Bob, 
warned  by  the  manner  of  this  inquiry,  and  Toy  much  disconcerted. 

"Hjn  patron  looked  at  him  with  a  wide  display  of  gums,  and  nh  airing  his 
fbrefinger,  obscrred : 

"  You  'II  come  to  an  evil  end,  my  vagabond  friend,  I  foresee.  There  'a 
rain  in  store  for  you." 

"Oh  if  you  please,  don't  Sirl"  cried  Bob,  with  his  legs  trembling 
under  bim,  "  I 'm  sure.  Sir,  I  only  want  to  work  for  you.  Sir,  and  to 
wait  upon  yon.  Sir,  and  to  do  faithful  whatever  I  'm  bid.  Sir." 

"You  had  better  do  faithfully  whatever  yoa  are  bid,"  returned  his 
patron,  "if  you  have  ainthing  to  do  with  me.' 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  Sir,"  pleaded  the  submissive  Bob  j  "  I  'm  sue  of 
that.  Sir.  If  you  '11  only  be  so  good  as  try  me.  Sir  1  And  if  ever  yoa 
find  me  oat,  Su',  doing  anything  against  youi  wishes,  I  give  you  laara 
to  kiU  me." 

"  You  dog  I  "  sud  Sir.  Caiker,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  snd  soiiluw  at 
him  serenely.  "  That 's  nothing  to  wlut  I  'd  do  to  you,  if  you  tiied  to 
deceive  0?°  ' 


"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  abject  Grinder,  "  I  'm  sure  you  would  be  down 
upon  me  dreadful.  Sir.     I  wouldn't  al 
if  I  was  bribed  with  golden  guineas." 


rouldn't  attempt  for  to  go  and  do  it,  Bir,  not 


Thoroughly  checked  in  his  expectations  of  commendation,  the  creat- 
fallen  Grinder  stood  looking  at  his  patron,  and  vainly  endeavonrmg  not  to 
look  at  bim,  with  the  uneasiness  which  a  cur  will  often  manifest  in  a 
nmilai  situation. 

"So  you  have  left  your  old  service,  and  come  here  to  ask  me  to  take  yon 
into  mine,  ehF  "  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,  Sir,"  returned  Bob,  who,  in  doing  so,  had  acted  on 
his  patron's  own  instructions,  but  dared  not  Justify  himself  by  tlie  least 
insinuation  to  that  effect. 

"  Well !  "  said  Mr.  Carker.     "  Yon  know  me,  boy  P  " 

"  Please,  Sir,  yes.  Sir,"  returned  Bob,  fumbling  mOt  hia  hat,  and  still 
fixed  by  Mr.  Carkei'a  eye,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  unfix  himself. 

Hr,  Carker  nodded.     "  Take  care,  tiien  I  " 

Bob  expressed  in  a  number  of  short  bows  his  livdy  understanding  of 
this  caution,  and  was  bowing  himself  back  to  the  door,  greatly  rebeved  by 
the  prospect  of  getting  on  the  outside  of  it,  when  his  patron  sb^pped  him. 

"  Halloa  1 "  he  cried,  calling  him  roughly  back.  "  You  have  bMU^ 
shut  that  door." 

Bob  obeyed  as  if  his  life  had  d^wnded  on  his  alacrity. 

"  You  have  been  used  to  eaves-dropping.  Bo  you  know  what  that 
means  P " 

"  Listening,  Sir  ? "  Bob  hazarded,  after  some  embsrrassed  reflection. 
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His  p&tnm  nodded.     "  And  ifatdnng  and  w  forth." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  suoh  a  thing  here.  Sir,"  answered  Bob ;'  "iipcm  mj 
word  and  hononr,  I  wouldn't,  Sir,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  wonld.  Sir,  for 
anything  that  oonld  be  pramised  to  -me.  I  should  consider  it  as  rnnnh 
as  all  the  -wtsld  wsi  worth,  to  offer  to  do  auidi  a  thiiig,  nnltae  I  was 
ordered.  Sir." 

"  Yon  had  better  not.  Yon  have  been  naed,  too,  to  babUing  and 
tattling,"  said  hit  patron  with  perfect  coolneas.  "  Sflware  of  that  here,  or 
you're  a  lost  rsaoal,"  and  he  smiled  again,  and  again  cautioned  him 
with  his  forsfinnr, 

The-Grindt^  breath  came  riiort  and  thich  wiUi  oonstwnation.  Ha 
tried  to  proteat  the  purity  «f  his  intei^ns,  bnt  oould  only  stare  at  the 
smiUng  gentleman  in  a  stupor  of  snbmigsion,  with  whioh  the  smiling 
gmtleraan  seemed  well  enough  satisfied,  for  he  ordered  him  down  staira, 
after  observing  him  for  some  moments  in  Bilenee,  and  gare  him.  to  under* 
stand  that  he  wsa  retained  in  his  employment. 

This  was  the  manner  of  Bob  the  Grinder's  engagement  bj  Mr.  Caiker, 
and  his  awe-itricken  devotion  to  that  gentleman  had  strengtheii£d  and 
increased,  if  possible,  with  every  minnte  of  his  serrice. 

It  was  a  service  of  some  months'  duration,  when  early  one  morning, 
Bob  opened  the  garden  gate  to  Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  oome  to  break&ot 
with  his  master,  by  ai^mintoient.  At  the  same  moment  his  master  himself 
came,  hurrying  forth  to  reoeave  the  distingaiBhed  gnest,  and  give  him 
welcome  with  aU  his  teeth. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Corker,  when  ha  had  assisted  him  to  alight 
&Dm  his  horse,  "  to  tee  yon  Iwve,  I  'm  rare.  This  is  an  extraordinary  day 
in  my  calendar.  Xo  occasion  is  very  special  to  a  man  like  yoa,  who  may 
do  anything  ;  bat  to  a  man  like  me,  the  case  is  widely  different." 

"  Yon  have  a  tasteful  place  here,  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  conde- 
scending to  stop  mwn  the  lawn,  to  look  abont  him. 

"  You  can  afford  to  say  so,"  returned  Carker.     "  Thank  yon." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr,  Dombey,  in  his  lofly  pabons^,  "  any  one  might 
say  so.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  very  oommomons  and  well-nranged  place 
— quite  elegant." 

"  As  far  as  it  goes,  truly,"  returned  Carker,  with  an  air  of  disparage- 
ment. "  It  wants  that  qwalificatJon.  Well  1  we  have  said  enongh  about 
it ;  and  though  you  can  afford  to  praise  it,  I  thank  yon  none  the  less. 
Wm  yon  W8&  inP" 

Mr.  Dombey,  entering  the  house,  notioed,  as  he  had  raaaon  to  do,  tiie 
complete  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  numerous  contrivances  for 
comfort  and  effect  that  ahonnded  tjieie,  Mr.  Carker,  in  his  oatentation 
of  humility,  received  this  notice  with  a  defeientia]  smile,  and  said  he  under- 
stood its  delicate  meaning,  and  ap^veoiated  it,  bnt  in  truth  the  cottage 
was  good  enough  for  one  in  his  poaition — better,  perhaps,  than  sni^  a  man 
should  occupy,  poor  as  it  was. 

"  Bnt  perhaps  to  you,  who  are  so  fiur  removed,  it  really  does  look  better 
than  it  is,"  he  said,  with  his  ialae  mon^  distended  to  its  fullest  stretch. 
"  Just  as  monarchs  imagine  attractions  in  the  hves  of  be^ars." 

He  directed  a  sharp  glance  and  a  sharp  smile  at  Mr.  Dombey  as  he 

spoke,  and  a  sharper  glance,  and  a  sharper  smile  yet,  when  Mr.  Dombey, 

EES 
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drawing  lumself  up  ht&srt  the  fire,  in  the  attitade  ao  often  copied  bjr  hia 
■econd  in  command,  looked  round  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Ctiraonly 
as  hia  cold  eye  wandered  ovnthon,  Csiker's  keen  g^ce  accompanied  his, 
and  kept  pace  with  his,  miirtmg  exactly  when  it  went,  and  what  it  saw. 
As  it  rested  on  one  picture  in  particnlar,  Carker  hardly  seemed  to  breathe, 
his  sidelong  scrutiny  was  bo  cfttUke  and  vigilant,  but  the  eye  of  bis  great 
chief  passed  from  ^t,  as  from  the  others,  and  appeared  no  more  impressed 
by  it  than  by  the  rest. 

Carker  looked  at  it — it  was  the  picture  that  resembled  Edith — as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing ;  and  with  a  wicked,  ailent  laugh  upon  his  face,  that 
seemed  in  part  addressed  to  it,  though  it  was  all  derisive  of  the  great  man 
standing  so  unconsdous  beside  him.  Breakfast  was  soon  set  upon  the 
table ;  and,  inviting  Mr.  Dombey  to  a  chair  which  had  its  back  towards  this 
picture,  he  took  his  own  seat  opposite  to  it  as  nsnal. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  even  graver  than  it  was  his  custom  to  be,  and  qoita 
silent.  The  parrot,  swinging  in  the  gilded  hoop  within  her  gaudy  eagt, 
attempted  in  vun  to  attract  notice,  for  Carker  was  too  obsavant  of  his 
visitor  to  heed  her ;  and  the  visitor,  abstracted  in  meditation,  looked  fixedly, 
not  to  say  sullenly,  ova  bis  stiff  neckcloth,  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  table-cloth.  As  to  Rob,  who  was  in  attendance,  all  his  finculties  and 
wergies  were  so  looked  up  in  observation  of  his  master,  that  he  scarcely 
rentnred  to  give  shelter  to  the  thought  that  the  visitor  was  the  great  gentte- 
man  before  whom  he  had  been  earned  as  a  certificate  of  the  bmily  health, 
in  Ids  childhood,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  leather  smaDa. 

"Allow  me,"  said  Carker  suddenly,  "to  ask  how  Mrs.  Dombey  isP  " 

He  leaned  forwnid  obsequioualy,  as  he  made  the  inquiiy,  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  eyes  went  up  to  the  picture, 
as  if  he  said  to  it,  "  Now,  see,  how  I  will  lead  lum  on  1  " 

Mr.  Domb^  reddened  as  he  answered  : 

"Mrs.  Dombey  is  quite  well  Tou  remind  me,  Caiier,  of  some  con- 
versation that  I  wish  to  have  with  you." 

"Bobin,  yon  can  leave  us,"  said  his  master,  at  whose  mild  tones  Bobin 
started  and  disappeared,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  patron  to  the  last. 
"  Tou  don't  remember  that  boy,  of  course  ?  "  he  added,  when  the  immeahed 
Grinder  was  gone. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  magnificent  indifiaenoe. 

"  Not  likely  that  a  man  like  you  would.  Hardly  possible,"  murmured 
Carker.  "But  he  is  one  of  that  fondly  Gtom  whom  you  took  a  nurse. 
Perhaps  you  may  remember  having  generously  dtarged  yourself  with  his 


"  Is  it  that  boy?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  frown.  "  He  does  little 
credit  to  his  education,  I  believe." 

"  Why,  he  is  a  young  rip,  I  am  afraid,"  returned  Carker,  vrith  a  shrug. 
"  He  bears  that  character.  But  the  truth  is,  I  took  him  into  my  service 
because,  being  able  to  get  no  other  employment,  he  conceived  (had  been 
taught  at  home,  I  dare  say)  that  he  had  some  sort  of  claim  upon  you,  and 
was  constancy  trying  te  dog  your  heels  with  his  petition.  And  although  my 
defined  and  rect^used  connexion  with  yoor  affairs  is  merely  of  a  business 
character,  still  I  have  that  spontaneous  interest  in  everything  belonging 
to  you,  tr    ■ 
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He  stopped  agsin,  as  if  to  discoTer  nhether  he  had  ted  Mi.  Dombey  far 
enough  yet.  And  again,  with  hia  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  he  leered  at 
the  picture. 

"  Garkra,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  am  sensible  that  you  do  not  limit 
yonr " 

"  Serrice,"  suggested  his  Btuiling  entertainer, 

"No;  I  prefer  to  say  your  regard,"  obseired  Mr.  Domb^;  very 
aensihle,  as  he  said  so,  that  he  was  paying  him  a  handsome  and  Ottering 
compliment,  "  to  our  mere  bnBinesB  relations.  Toot  consideration  for  my 
feelings,  hopes,  and  disappointments,  in  the  little  instance  you  have  just 
now  mentioned,  is  an  example  in  point.     I  am  obliged  to  you,  Carker." 

Mr.  Carlcer  bent  his  head  slowly,  and  very  softly  rubbed  his  hands,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  by  any  action  to  disturb  the  current  of  Mr.  Dombey's 


"  Yonr  sllasion  to  it  is  opportune,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation; "for  it  prepares  the  way  to  what  I  was  beginning  to  say  to  you, 
and  reminds  me  that  that  invol?es  no  absolotety  new  relations  between  ns, 
altbough  it  may  involve  more  personal  confidence  on  my  part  than  I  have 


"  Distinguished  me  with,"  snggested  Carker,  bending  his  head  again: 
"I  will  not  say  to  you  bow  honoured  I  am;  for  a  man  like  you  well  knows 
how  much  honour  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow  at  pleasure." 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  passing  this  compliment 
with  august  self-denial,  "  are  not  quite  agreed  upon  some  points.     We  do 


"  Mrs.  Domb^  is  distinguished  by  many  rare  attractions ;  and  has  been 
accustomed,  no  doubt,  to  receive  much  adulation,"  said  the  smooth,  sleek 
watcher  of  his  slightest  look  and  tone.  "  But  where  there  is  affection,  duty, 
and  respect,  any  uttle  mistakes  engendered  by  such  causes  are  soon  set 
right." 

Mr.  Dombey's  tbongbts  instinctively  flew  back  to  the  face  that  had 
looked  at  him  in  his  wife's  dressing-room,  when  an  imperious  hand  was 
stzetdied  towards  the  door ;  and  remembering  the  affection,  duty,  and 
respect,  expressed  in  it,  he  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  own  face  quite  as 
plamly  as  the  watchiid  eyes  upon  him  saw  it  there. 

"Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  bad  some  discussion, 
before  Mrs.  Skewton's  death,  upon  the  causes  of  my  dissatisKiction ;  of 
which  you  will  have  formed  a  general  understanding  from  having  been  a 
witness  of  what  passed  between  Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself  on  the  evening 
when  yon  were  at  odr — at  my  house." 

"  When  I  so  much  regretted  being  present,"  said  the  smiling  Carkor. 
"  Prond  as  a  man  in  my  position  necessarily  must  be  of  your  familiar 
notice — though  I  give  you  no  credit  for  it;  yon  may  do  anything  yon 
please  without  losing  caste — and  honoured  as  I  was  by  an  early  pre- 
sentation to  Mrs,  Dombey,  before  she  was  mode  eminent  by  bearing  yonr 
name,  I  almost  regretted  that  night,  I  assure  you,  that  I  had  beea  the 
object  of  such  especial  good  fortune." 

That  any  man  could,  under  any  possible  drcnmstances,  regret  the  being 
distinguished  by  his  condesoension  and  patronage,  was  a  moral  phenomoion 
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which  Ur.  Dombey  oould  not  comprekcnd.  He  tiienfare  Teaponded, 
with  a  coiuiderable  acoeuion  of  dignity.    "Indeed!  And  why,  Carlcer  F  " 

"  I  fear,"  retnmed  the  confideiLtial  agent,  "  that  Mrs.  Dombey,  iiavex 
very  much  disposed  to  legud  me  with  faTourable  interest — one  in  my 
position  could  not  expect  that,  from  a  lady  naturally  proud,  imd  whine 
pride  becomes  her  so  wdl — may  not  eaaily  forgive  my  innoooit  part 
m  that  ooBTersation.  Your  displeaBore  is  no  light  matter,  yoa  must 
lemember ;  and  to  be  risited  with  it  before  a  third  par^ " 

"  Cark^,"  said  iSi.  Dombey,  anogantly;  "  I  presume  that  /  am  the 
fint  cootdderation  P " 

"  Oh  I  Oao  there  be  a  doabt  about  it  ?  "  replied  the  other,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  man  admitting  a  notorious  and  incontrovtxtibte  fact. 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  becxHiies  a  seoondatr  consideratiDn,  when  we  ore  both 
in  question,  I  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.     "  la  that  ao  ?  " 

"  la  it  to  P  "  returned  Caiker.  "  Do  you  know  better  thaa  any  one  that 
yon  hare  no  need  to  aak  ?  " 

"  Then  I  hope,  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  that  yoni  regret  in  the 
Bcquisitiou  of  Mrs.  Bombay's  displeasure,  may  be  almost  oounterbalanced 
by  your  satisfaction  in  retaining  my  confidence  and  good  opinion." 

"  I  have  the  misfixiane,  I  fincC"  tetunied  Carker,  "to  hare  inoorred 
that  displeasure.    Mrs.  Dombey  haa  expressed  it  to  you  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  has  expressed  Tarious  opinions,"  said  Jii,  Domb^, 
with  majestic  coldness  and  indifference,  "  in  which  I  do  not  participate, 
and  which  I  am  not  inclined  to  disonss,  or  to  recall.  I  made  Mrs.  Dombey 
acquainted,  some  time  since,  as  I  have  already  tdd  you,  with  certain 
pomts  of  domestic  deference  and  aubmission  on  which  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  insist.  I  failed  to  conrince  Mrs.  Dombey  of  the  expediency  of  her 
immediately  altering  her  conduct  in  those  respects,  with  a  view  to  her 
own  peace  and  welfare,  and  my  dignity  t  and  I  iidarmed  Mrs.  Dombey 
that  if  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  object  (»  remonstrate  again,  I  ahonld 


look  at  the  piotnre  over  his  head,  that  straw  upon  it  like  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

"  Now,  Carko',"  aaid  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  do  not  heaitate  to  lay  to  you 
that  I  win  carry  my  poii^.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Mrs.  Dombey 
most  nndostand  that  my  will  is  law,  and  that  I  cannot  allow  of  one 
exception  to  the  whole  rule  of  my  life.  You  will  have  the  goodneu  to 
undertake  thia  charge,  which,  coming  from  me,  is  not  uimcoeptaUe  to 
yon,  I  hope,  whaterer  regret  you  may  politdy  profbas — for  which  I  am 
obliged  to  you  on  behdf  of  Mrs.  Dombey ;  and  you  will  have  the 
goodness,  I  am  perisaded,  to  diachaii^  it  as  exactly  as  any  othnr 
commission." 

"  You  know,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "  that  yoa  hare  only  to  cnnmand  me." 

"  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  migestic  indication  of  assent, 
"  that  I  have  only  to  oommaud  you.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  p»- 
oeed  in  t£is.  Mr.  Dombey  is  a  lady  undoubtedly  highly  qualified,  in 
many  respects,  to " 

"  To  do  credit  eren  to  yonr  choice,"  suggested  Cackeir,  with  a  finming 
show  of  teeth. 
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"  Yesj  if  yon  pluee  to  adopt  that  form  of  words,"  uid  Mr.  Domb^, 
in  ku  toae  of  state ;  "  and  at  present  I  do  not  coDceiTe  that  Mia.  Dombey 
does  that  credit  to  it,  to  which  it  is  entitled.  There  is  a  principle  of 
opposition  in  Mrs.  Dombev  tiiat  must  be  eradicated;  that  must  be 
a?ercoiiiB:  Mrs.  Dombey  doea  not  appear  to  understand,"  said  Mi. 
Domber,  forcibly,  "  that  the  idea  of  oppoaition  to  Me  is  monatrons  and 
absurd. 

"  We,  in  the  City,  know  you  bettar,"  replied  Carlcer,  with  a  smile  from 
ear  to  ear. 

"  TouknoTmebettei,"ssidMr.I>ombey.  "  Ihopeso.  Thoagb, indeed, 
I  am  bound  to  do  Hrs.  Dombey  the  juetice  of  saying,  however  inconsistent 
it  imy  seem  with  her  aubsequeot  oonduct  (which  rNnaine  unchanged),  that 
on  my  ezpressing  my  disapprobatioB  and  determination  to  her,  with  some 
seyerity,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  my  admonition 
appeared  to  produce  a  very  pownful  efEect."  Mr.  DoiUKy  delivercd 
himwlf  of  those  words  with  most  portentous  atatelinees.  "  I  wish  you 
to  have  tiie  goodness,  then,  to  inform  Mis.  Dombey,  Cailcer,  from  me, 
that  I  muit  recall  onr  fonner  conversation  to  hor  rememhranee,  in  some 
surprise  that  it  hw  not  yet  had  its  effect.  That  I  must  insist  upon  her 
regulating  her  conduct  oy  the  injunctions  laid  upon  her  in  tlut  oon- 
vemtion.  That  I  am  not  satisfied  with  her  conduct.  That  I  am  greatly 
dissMia&ed  with  it.  And  that  I  shall  be  under  the  very  disagnesdile 
neoessity  of  maldug  you  the  bearer  of  yet  more  unwelcome  and  explicit 
oommnnications,  if  she  has  not  the  good  seme  and  the  proper  feeling  to 
adapt  herself  to  my  wishes,  as  the  &vt  Mrs.  Dombey  did,  and,  I  believe 
I  may  add,  as  any  othei  lady  in  hei  place  would." 

"  The  first  Mrs.  Dombey  lived  very  happily,"  ssid  Carker. 

"  The  fiiat  Mis.  Dombey  had  great  good  sense,"  said  Mr.  Domlx^,  in  a 
gentlemanly  toleration  of  the  dead,  "  and  vety  correct  feeling." 

"  Is  Miss  Dombey  like  her  mother,  do  yon  thinkP  "  said  Carker. 

Swiftly  and  darkly,  Mr.  Dombey's  face  changed.  His  confidential  agent 
eyed  it  keenly. 

"  I  have  approached  a  painfol  subject,"  be  said,  in  a  soft  regretfiil  tone 
of  voice,  irreconcilable  with  his  eager  eye.  "  Fray  fbi^ve  me.  I  forget 
these  chains  of  association  in  the  inteieet  I  have.     Pray  forgive  me." 

Bat  for  bU  he  said,  his  eager  eye  scanned  Mr.  Dombey's  downcast  &ee 
none  the  less  closely ;  and  then  it  shot  a  strange  triumphant  look  ai  the 
picture,  as  appealing  to  it  to  beai  witness  how  he  led  him  on  again,  sud 
what  was  coming. 

"  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  here  and  there  upon  the  table, 
and  speaking  in  a  somewhat  altered  and  more  hurried  voice,  and  with  a 
paler  lip,  "  there  is  no  occasion  Ibi  apology.  You  mistake.  The  assod- 
atioD  is  with  the  mattei  in  hand,  and  not  with  any  lecolleotion,  as  you 
suppose.  I  do  not  appioro  of  Mrs,  Dombey's  behavioui  towards  u^ 
dfuightei." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mi.  Carker,  "  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"Understand,  then,"  returned  Mi.  Dombey,  "that  you  mav  make 
that — that  you  wiU  make  that,  if  you  please — matter  of  direct  objection 
from  me  to  Mrs.  Dombey.  You  niU  please  to  tell  her  that  her  show  of 
devotion  foi  my  daughter  is  disagreeable  to  me.  It  is  likdy  to  be  noticed. 
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It  ia  likely  to  iuduoe  people  to  contrast  Hit.  Dombe;  in  her  relation 
tomrds  my  daughter,  with  Mrs.  Bombey  in  hor  relation  tovardg  myself. 
Yon  mH  have  Uie  roodnees  to  let  Mrs.  Pombey  know,  plainly,  that 
I  oliject  to  it  i  and  that  I  expect  her  to  defer,  immediatdy,  to  my 
objection.  Mrs.  Dombey  may  be  in  earnest,  or  ahe  may  be  pursuing  a 
whim,  or  she  may  be  opposing  me  i  but  I  object  to  it  in  any  case,  and 
in  every  caee.  If  Mrs.  Sombey  ia  in  earnest,  so  much  the  less  reluctant 
should  she  be  to  desist  i  for  she  will  not  serve  my  daughter  by  any 
such  display.  If  my  wife  has  any  superflnous  gentlmess,  and  duty  over 
and  above  her  proper  lubmisaion  to  me,  she  may  bestow  them  where 
she  pleases,  peuiaps;  but  I  will  have  submission  first  I — Carker,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  chewing  the  unuanal  emotion  with  which  he  had  spoken, 
and  falling  into  a  tone  more  like  that  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
assert  hia  greatneaa,  "yon  will  have  the  goodness  not  to  omit  or  slnr  this 
point,  but  to  consider  it  a  very  important  part  of  your  instructions." 

Mr.  Carker  bowed  bis  head,  and  riung  bom  the  table,  and  standing 
thonghtfu%  before  the  fire,  with  hia  hand  to  hia  smooth  chin,  kxtked 
down  at  ib.  Domb^  with  &a  evil  slyneaa  of  aome  monkiah  carvinj^  half 
human  and  half  brute;  or  like  a  leering  face  on  an  old  wates-apout. 
Mr.  Domh^,  recovering  hia  oompoaure  by  degrees,  or  cooling  his  emotbs 
in  hia  aense  of  having  taken  a  high  position,  aat  gradually  atJ£Fening  again, 
and  looking  at  the  parrot  as  she  awung  to  and  fro,  in  her  great  wedding  ring. 

"I  beg  yoor  pardon,"  said  Carker,  after  a  silence,  suddenly  resuming 
his  chair,  and  drawing  it  opposite  to  Mr.  Dombey 'a,  "  but  let  me  understand. 
Mrs.  Dombey  ia  aware  of  the  probability  of  your  making  me  the  oi^an  of 
your  diapleaaureP" 

"  Yea,"  replied  Mr.  Dombejr.     "  I  have  aud  ao." 

"  Yes,"  rqoined  Carker,  quickly ;  "  but  why  t " 

"  Why  1 "  Mr.  Dombey  repeated :  not  without  hesitation.  "  Because  I 
told  ho-." 

"Aye,"rcpKed  Carker.  "But  why  did  yon  tell  herP  You  see,"  he 
continued  with  a  amile,  and  softly  laying  his  velvet  hand,  as  a  cat  mi^ 
have  laid  ita  aheathed  clawa,  on  Mr.  I>ombey's  arm,  "  if  I  perfect^  under- 
stand what  ia  in  youi  mind,  I  am  so  much  more  likely  to  be  useful  and  to 
have  the  happineaa  of  being  effectually  emp]ayeA.  I  think  I  do  under- 
stand. I  have  not  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Dombey's  good  opinion.  In  my 
position,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  it;  but  I  take  the  fact  to  be,  that  I  have 
notgotitP" 

"  Possibly  not,"  aaid  Mr,  Dombey. 

"  Ctmaequeutly,"  punned  Carker,  "  your  making  theae  oommunications 
to  Mrs.  Dob^My  through  me,  ia  aure  to  be  particularly  unpalatable  to  that 
ladyP" 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  haughty  reserve,  and  yet 
with  some  embarrassment,  "that  Mrs.  Dombey's  views  upon  the  subject 
form  no  part  of  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  you  and  me,  Carker.  But  it 
m^  he  ao." 

"And — ^pardon  me — do  I  misconceive  you,"  aaid  Caiker,  "when  I 
think  yon  descry  in  thia,  a  likely  means  of  humbling  Mrs.  Dombey's  pride 
— I  use  the  word  as  expressive  of  a  quality  which,  kept  within  due  bounds, 
sdorna  and  grocea  a  lady  so  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  occom^ah- 
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ments — and,  iiot  to  eay  of  punishing  her,  but  of  ledudng  hex  to  the 
submiBsion  you  so  naturally  and  justly  require  T" 

"  I  am  not  accustomed,  Carker,  aa  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Bombay,  "  to 
give  Buch  close  reasons  for  any  course  of  conduct  I  think  prtmer  to  adopt, 
but  Z  will  gainaav  nothing  of  this.  If  you  have  any  objection  to  found 
upm  it,  that  is  indeed  another  thing,  and  the  mere  statement  that  you 
hare  one  will  be  sufficient.  But  I  have  not  supposed,  I  confess,  that  any 
confidrace  I  could  intrust  to  you,  would  be  likely  to  degrade  you — " 

"Oh!  /degradedl"  ezclaimed  Carkcr.     "  In  your  service  I" 

" —  or  to  place  you,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  "in  a  false  position." 

"/  in  a  fiOse  positionl"  exclaimed  Carker.  "I  shall  be  proud— 
deligfat«d — to  execute  your  trust.  I  could  have  wished,  I  own,  to  hare 
given  the  lady  at  whose  feet  I  would  lay  my  humble  duty  and  devotion 
— for  is  she  not  your  wife  I— no  new  cause  of  dislike ;  but  a  wish  &om 
jou  is,  of  course,  paramount  to  every  other  consideration  on  earth. 
Besides,  when  Mrs.  Dombey  is  converted  from  these  little  errors  of 
judgment,  incidental,  I  would  presume  to  say,  to  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  I  shall  hope  that  she  will  perceive  in  the  slight  part  I  take,  only 
a  grun — my  removed  and  different  sphere  gives  room  for  little  more — of 
the  respect  for  you,  and  sacrifice  of  all  considerations  to  yon,  of  which  it 
will  be  her  pleasure  and  privilege  to  gamer  up  a  great  store  every  day." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed,  at  the  moment,  again  to  see  her  with  her  hand 
stretched  out  towards  Uie  door,  and  again  to  hear  through  the  mild  speech 
of  his  confidential  agent  an  echo  of  the  words,  "  Nothing  can  make  us 
stranger  to  each  other  than  we  ore  henceforth  1"  But  he  shook  off  the 
&nOT,  and  did  not  shake  in  his  resolution,  and  said  "  Certainly,  no 
doubt." 

"There  is  nothing  moreF"  quoth  Carker,  drawing  his  chair  back  to  its 
old  place — for  they  had  taken  Utile  breakfast  as  yet — and  pausing  for  an 
answer  before  he  sat  down. 

"Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "but  this.  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
observe,  Carker,  that  no  message  to  Mrs.  Dombey  with  which  you  are 
or  may  be  charged,  admits  of  reply.  Tou  wiU  be  good  enough  to  bring 
me  no  reply.  Mrs.  Dombey  is  informed  that  it  does  not  become  me  to 
temporise  or  treat  upon  any  matter  that  is  at  issue  between  us,  and  that 
what  I  say  is  finaL" 

Mr.  Carker  ngnifled  bis  understanding  of  these  credentials,  and  they  fell 
to  breakfast  with  what  appetite  they  might.  The  Grinder  also,  in  due 
time  re-appeared,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  his  master  without  a  moment's 
respit«,  and  passing  the  time  in  a  reverie  of  worshipful  terror.  Breakfast 
concluded,  Mr.  Dombey's  horse  was  ordered  out  again,  and  Mr.  Carker 
mounting  his  own,  they  rode  off  for  the  City  together. 

Mr.  Carker  was  in  capital  spirits,  and  talked  much.  Mr.  Dombey 
received  his  conversation  with  the  sovereign  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  right 
to  be  talked  to,  and  occasionally  condescended  to  throw  in  a  few  words  to 
carry  on  the  conversation.  So  they  rode  on  characteristically  enough.  But 
Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  dignity,  rode  with  very  long  stirrupe,  and  a  very  loose 
rein,  and  very  rarely  deigned  to  look  down  to  see  where  his  horse  went.  In 
consequence  of  which  it  happened  that  Mr.  Dombey'a  horse,  while  going 
at  a  round  trot,  stumbled  on  some  loose  atones,  tbre*  him,  rolled  over 
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him,  and  ladung  out  witli  liia  iion-riiod  feet,  in  Ua  atrnggka  to  g«t  up, 
kicked  bim. 

Mr.  Cwker,  quick  of  eye,  Bt«ady  of  hand,  and  a  good  horaem&n,  vas 
afoot,  aad  had  the  etru^lnig  animal  apcm  his  lags  and  hy  the  bridle,  in  a 
moment.  Othmrae  that  morning's  -confidence  iroold  have  been  Ur.  Dohh 
bey'alast.  Tet  even  with  the  flnahaikl  hurry  ofthia  action  red  upon  him,  he 
brat  over  hiflptostrate  chief  with  erety  tooth  dia^oaed,  and  mntteradaa  he 
atooped  down,  "  I  hare  given  good  cause  of  offenoe  to  Mrs,  Dombey  «w», 

slie  knew  it  I " 

Mr.  Dombey  being  insensible,  md  bleeding  from  tli£  head  tmd  face,  waa 
carried  by  certain  menders  of  the  road,  under  Carker's  direction,  to  the 
nearest  publio-house,  which  was  not  far  ofF,  and  where  he  was  eoon  attended 
by  divers  surgeons,  who  arrived  in  quick  succession  from  all  parta,  and  who 
seined  to  come  by  some  myet-erioua  instinct,  aa  Tultnree  are  said  to  gathn 
about  a  camel  who  dice  in  the  deeert.  After  being  at  some  pains  to  restore 
him  to  conaciousness,  these  gentlemen  examined  into  the  nature  of  his 
ii^nriea.  One  sui^eon  who  lived  hard  by  was  strong  for  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  which  was  the  landlord's  opinion  alao ;  but  two 
surgeons  who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  were  only  in  that  neighborhood  by 
accident,  combal«d  thu  opinion  so  disinterestedly,  that  it  was  decided  at  laat 
that  the  patient,  though  severely  cut  and  braised,  hod  brokMi  no  bones  bat 
a  leaser  rib  or  so,  and  might  be  osrefoUy  token  home  before  night.  His 
i^jmies  being  dreaead  and  bandaged,  which  waa  a  long  operation,  and  he 
at  length,  left  to  repose,  Mr.  Corker  mounted  his  horse  agiin,  and  rode 
awivy  to  carry  the  intelligence  home. 

CWly  and  cruel  as  his  faee  was  at  Ihe  beat  of  timea,  tiiongh  it  ww  « 
sufficiently  fair  face  as  to  form  and  regularity  of  feature,  it  was  at  ila 
worst  when  he  set  forth  on  this  errsnd ;  emmated  by  the  croft  and  cmdty 
of  thoughts  witlan  him,  snggeetions  of  remote  poasibility  rather  ibaa  of 
design  or  plot,  that  made  hiiri  ride  as  if  he  hunted  men  and  women. 
Drawing  rein  at  length,  and  elaekening  in  his  spaed,  as  he  camo  into  the 
more  public  roads,  he  checked  his  white~legg«d  horse  into  picking  his  wny 
along  aa  nanal,  and  hid  hims^  beneath  his  sleek,  boshed,  orondiing 
manner,  and  hia  ivory  smile,  aa  he  best  could. 

He  rode  direct  to  Mr.  Dcnnbey's  house,  alighted  at  the  door,  and 
begged  to  see  Mrs.  Dombey  on  an  affair  of  importance.  Ttie  serraut  who 
showed  him  to  Mr.  Bomber's  own  room,  soon  returned  to  sayUiat  it  was 
not  Mrs.  Dombey's  hour  for  receiving  visitors,  and  that  he  b^ged  pardMi 
for  not  having  mentioned  it  before. 

Mr.  Carker,  who  waa  quite  prepared  for  a  oold  recqition,  wrote  upon  ■ 
card  that  he  must  t^e  the  liberty  of  pressing  for  an  interview,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  do  ao,  for  the  Mcond  twu  (this  he  raider- 
lined),  if  he  were  not  eqully  snre  of  the  occaaioo  being  snffieieBt  iat  hia 
justifieation.  ttSUx  a  trifling  deby,  Mrs.  Dombey's  nuid  appeared,  tad 
omdnoted  him  to  a  morning  room  up-etaira,  whwe  Bdith  and  flcrence 
w«re  together. 

He  bad  never  tboi^ht  Edith  half  ao  beautiful  before.  Much  a»  he 
admired  the  graces  of  her  face  and  form,  and  freahly  aa  thor  dwdt  within 
hia  aensnal  mnembranee,  he  had  never  thooght  hw  hdf  eo  oeantifrd. 

Her  ^aace  fdl  haughtily  upon  him  in  the  dowway ;  bat  he  l«^ed  at 
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Korenoe— tbougfa  colj  in  tbe  act  of  bending  hie  head,  as  lie  came  m — with 
■opae  intfiresuble  ezpretaion  of  the  new  power  lie  hold ;  and  it  was  hia 
triompb  to  Bee  the  ^race  dioop  and  falter,  and  to  see  that  Edith  half 
nwe  np  to  rcntb  hun. 

1^  He  wna  very  awry,  he  -ma  deeply  griered ;  he  couldn't  say  with  what 
imwillingneM  he  came  to  prepare  her  for  the  intdHgence  of  a  very  alight 
actndent.  He  entreated  itn.  Dtmibey  to  compoie  herself.  Upon  his'  sacred 
word  of  honour,  there  wia  no  «aiue  of  alarm.     But  Mr.  Dombey 

Morence  uttered  a  sudden  ery.  He  did  aot  look  at  her,  but  at  Edith. 
Bdith  composed  and  re-aainied  her.  She  vUtered  no  cry  of  distress. 
No,  no. 

ISx.  Dombey  had  met  with  an  aocidBnt  in  riding.  Hie  htraui  had 
■lipped,  and  he  had  been  thrown. 

Florence  wildly  exclaimed  that  he  was  badly  hmt ;  Uiat  he  was  killed  I 

No.  Upon  hia  honour  Ur.  Dombey,  though  Btuoned  at  first,  was  boihi 
recorered,  and  though  cotainly  hurt  was  in  no  kind  of  danger.  If  this 
were  not  the  troth,  he,  the  disused  intruder,  never  could  have  had  the 
oonrsge  to  present  himadf  before  Mrs.  Dombey.  It  was  the  truth  indeed, 
he  solemnly  assured  her. 

All  this  he  said  as  if  he  were  ajuwering  Edith,  and  not  Morence,  and 
with  his  eyes  and  hia  smile  fastened  os  Edith, 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  her  where  Mr.  Dombey  wu  lying,  and  to 
request  that  a  caniage  might  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  bring  him  home. 

"  Mania,"  foltered  Plorenoe,  in  teara,  "  if  I  might  yemtore  to  go  I " 

Mr,  Carker,  having  hia  eyes  on  Edith  when  he  heard  these  words,  gave 
her  a  secret  look  and  slightly  shook  his  head.  He  saw  how  she  battled 
with  herself  before  she  answered  him  with  her  handscnue  eyes,  but  he 
wreeted  the  answer  &om  ha — he  showed  her  that  he  would  have  it,  or 
that  he  would  speak  and  cut  Elnenoe  to  the  hesit — and  she  gave  it  to 
him.  As  he  hod  looked  at  the  ^ctoie  in  the  nuaning,  so  he  looked  at 
hor  afterwards,  when  shfr  tamed  her  eyes  away. 

"  I  am  directed  to  request,"  he  said,  "  that  tiie  new  housekeeper — 
Mrs.  Pipchiu,  I  think,  is  the  name —  " 

Nothing  escaped  him.  He  saw,  in  an  instant,  that  she  was  another 
slight  of  Mr.  Dombey's  on  his  wife. 

" — maybe  informed  that  Mr.  Dombey  wishes  to  have  his  bed  prepared 
in  his  own  apartments  down  stairs,  as  he  prefers  those  rooms  to  any 
other.  I  shall  return  to  Hr.  Dombey  almost  immediately.  That  every 
possible  attention  has  been  pud  to  his  comfort,  and  that  he  is  the  objet^ 
<tf  evffly  possible  sdioitnde,  I  need  not  assure  yon,  Madam.  Let  me  again 
«ay,  there  is  no  cause  for  the  least  alarm.  Even  yon  may  be  quite  at  ease, 
bdieve  me." 

He  bowed  himself  oat,  with  Us  extremeet  show  of  deference  and  con- 
dliation ;  and  having  retomed  to  Mr.  Dombey's  room,  and  there  arranged 
for  a  carriage  being  sent  after  him  to  the  Ci^,  nwunted  his  horse  again, 
and  rode  slowly  thither.  He  wa*  very  thonghtfhl  as  he  went  along,  and 
rery  thoughtful  there,  and  very  thoughtful  in  the  oaniage  on  liis  way  back 
to  the  place  where  Mr.  Dombey  had  been  left.  It  was  only  when  sitting 
1^  that  gentlemm's  conch  that  he  was  quite  himself  again,  and  a 
<^hist«eth. 
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About  the  time  of  twilight,  Mr.  Bombf^,  grierously  afflicted  with  achet 
and  pains,  waa  helped  into  his  carriage,  and  propped  with  cloaki  and 
pillows  on  one  side  of  it,  while  lus  confidential  agent  bore  blm  companj 
upon  the  other.  As  he  was  not  to  be  shaken,  they  moved  at  little  jome 
than  a  foot  pace ;  and  hence  it  was  quite  dark  when  he  waa  brought  home. 
Mra.  Pipchui,  bitter  and  grim,  and  not  obliTious  of  the  Peruvian  Minea,  as 
tbe  eataoliabment  in  general  had  good  reason  to  knovr,  received  him  at 
the  door,  and  fireshened  the  domesldcs  with  several  little  aprinklings  of 
wordy  vinegar,  while  they  awisted  in  conveying  him  to  his  room. 
Mr.  Carker  remained  in  attendance  until  he  was  safe  in  bed,  and  then,  as 
he  declined  to  receive  any  female  visitor  bnt  the  excellent  Ogreas  who 
presided  over  his  household,  waited  on  Mrs.  Dombej  once  more,  with  his 
report  on  her  lord's  condition. 

He  again  foand  Edith,  alone  with  [Florence,  and  he  again  addressed  the 
whole  of  his  soothing  speech  to  Edith,  as  if  she  were  a  prc^  to  the  live- 
liest and  most  affectionate  anxieties.  So  earnest  he  was  in  his  leapectfiil 
sympathy,  that,  on  talriag  leave,  he  ventured — with  one  more  glance 
towards  Florence  at  the  moment — to  take  her  hand,  and  bending  over  it, 
to  touch  it  with  his  lips. 

Bdith  did  not  withdraw  the  hand,  nor  did  she  strike  hie  fair  fiice  with 
it,  despite  the  flush  npon  her  cheek,  the  bright  light  in  her  ^es,  and 
the  dilation  of  her  whole  form.  But  when  she  waa  alone  in  her  own 
room,  she  struck  it  on  the  marble  chimney-shelf,  so  that,  at  one  bloir,  it 
was  bruised,  and  bled ;  and  held  it  from  her,  near  the  shining  fire,  as  if 
she  could  have  thrust  it  in  and  burned  it. 

Far  into  the  night  she  sat  alone,  by  the  sinking  blaze,  in  dark  and 
threatening  beauty,  watching  the  murky  shadows  looming  on  the  wall,  aa 
if  her  thoughts  were  tangible,  and  cast  them  there.  Whatever  abates  of 
outrage  and  affront,  and  blade  foreshadowings  of  things  that  might 
happen,  flickered,  indistinct  and  giant-like,  before  her,  one  resented  %are 
marshaled  them  against  her.    And  that  figure  was  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

TH£  IVATCHEB   OF  IHB   NIOE 


Flobeiic£,  long  since  awakened  from  her  dream,  moumfiilly  observed 
the  estrangement  between  her  iather  and  Edith,  and  saw  it  widoi  more 
and  more,  and  knew  that  there  was  greater  bitterness  between  them  ever^ 
day.  Eadi  day's  added  knowledge  deepened  the  shade  upon  her  love  and 
hqpe,  roused  up  the  old  sorrow  that  had  slumbered  for  a  little  time,  and 
made  it  even  heavier  to  bear  than  it  had  been  before. 

It  had  been  hard — ^how  hard  may  none  but  Florence  ever  know  ! — to 
have  the  natural  affection  of  a  true  and  earnest  nature  turned  to  agcmy ; 
and  slight,  or  stem  repulse,  substituted  for  the  tendeiest  protection  md 
the  dearest  care.  It  had  been  bard  to  feel  in  her  deep  heart  what 
she  had  felt,  and  never  know  the  happiness  of  one  touch  of  response.  But 
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it  was  much  more  hard  to  be  compelled  to  doubt  either  her  &theT  or 
Edith,  so  affectionate  and  dear  to  hei,  and  to  think  of  her  love  for  each  of 
them,  by  tuma,  with  fear,  diatrust,  and  wonder. 

Yet  Plorenee  now  began  to  do  ao ;  and  the  doin^  of  it  was  a  task 
impoaed  upon  her  by  the  very  puriW  of  bei  soul,  aa  one  she  could  not  fly 
from.  She  saw  her  father  cold  and  obdurate  to  Edith,  as  to  her;  hard, 
inflexible,  unyielding.  Could  it  be,  she  asked  hen^  with  starting  tears, 
tltat  her  own  dear  mother  had  been  made  unhappy  by  such  treatment,  and 
had  pined  away  and  died  ?  Then  she  would  ttunk  how  proud  and  stately 
Editn  was  to  every  one  but  her,  with  what  disdain  she  treated  him,  how 
distantly  she  kept  apart  &om  him,  and  what  she  had  said  on  the  night 
when  (£e  came  home ;  and  quick^  it  woidd  eome  on  Florence,  almost  as  a 
crime,  that  she  loved  one  who  was  set  in  opposition  to  her  father,  and  that 
her  father  knowing  of  it,  must  think  of  hei  m  his  solitary  room  as  the  nnna- 
tuial  child  who  added  this  wrong  to  the  old  fault,  so  much  wept  for,  of 
nerer  havi^  won  his  fiith^y  afiection  from  her  birth.  The  next  kind 
word  from  Edith,  the  next  kind  glance,  would  shake  these  thoughts  again, 
and  make  them  seem  like  black  ingratitude ;  for  who  but  she  had  cheered 
the  drooping  heart  of  Florence,  so  lonely  and  so  hurt,  and  been  its  beat  of 
comforters  I  Thus,  with  her  gentle  nature  yearning  to  them  both,  feeling 
for  the  misery  of  both,  and  whispering  doubts  of  her  own  duh  to  both, 
Florence  in  her  wider  and  expanded  love,  and  by  the  side  (rf  Edith,  endured 
more,  than  when  she  had  hoarded  up  her  undivided  secret  in  the  mournAil 
house,  and  her  beautiful  Mamma  had  never  dawned  upon  it. 

One  exquisite  unhappineas  that  would  have  far  outweighed  this,  Florence 
was  spared.  She  never  had  the  least  sospidon  that  Edith  by  her 
tendeiDeas  for  her  widened  the  separation  from  her  father,  or  gave  him  new 
cause  of  dislike.  If  Florence  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  such  an 
effect  being  wrought  by  such  a  cause,  what  grief  she  would  have  felt,  what 
sacrifiee  she  would  have  tried  to  make,  poor  loring  girl,  how  fast  and  sure 
her  quiet  passage  might  have  been  beneath  it  to  the  presence  of  that  higher 
Father  who  does  not  rqect  his  children's  love,  or  spurn  their  tried  and 
broken  hearta,  Heaven  knows  1     But  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  was  weD. 

No  word  was  ever  spoken  between  Florence  and  Edith  now,  on  theae 
subjects.  Edith  bad  said  there  ought  to  be  between  them,  in  that  wise, 
a  division  and  a  silence  like  the  grave  itself:  and  Florence  felt  thst  she 
was  light. 

In  this  statoof  affairs  ho' father  was  brought  home,suffering  and  disabled; 
and  gloomily  retired  to  his  own  rooms,  where  he  was  tended  by  servants, 
not  approadied  by  Edith,  and  had  no  friend  or  companion  but  Mr. 
Caiker,  who  with^w  near  midnight. 

"  And  nice  company  he  is.  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan  Nipper.  "  Oh,  he 's 
a  predous  piece  of  goods  I  If  ever  he  wants  a  character  don't  let  him 
eome  to  me  whatever  he  doea,  that 's  ail  I  tell  him." 

"  Dear  Susan,"  urged  Florence,  "  don't  I  " 

"  Oh  it 's  very  well  to  say  '  don't '  Miss  Floy,"  returned  the  Nipper, 
much  exasperated;  "  but  ndy  begging  your  pardon  we're  a  coming  to 
such  passes  that  it  turns  all  the  blood  in  a  person's  body  into  pins  and 
needles,  with  their  pints  all  ways.  Don't  mutake  me  Mus  Floy,  I  don't 
metm   nothing   agam  youx  ma-in-liw  who  has  always  treated  me  as  a 
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l>dy  aiusiiUl  thoa^  ahe  is  rsAer  liig^  I  must  say  not  tkrt  I  bare  my 
ligfat  to  object  to  that  pirticiilsr,  but  whan  we  oobg  to  iSn.  Prndunsea 
and  hanng  them  put  over  su  and  keepmg  piard  at  yoai  pa's  doorliJEe 
CTOoodiloB  (only  make  lu  ttaakfal  ihat  &ey  1^  no  ogga  I)  m  an  a 
growing  too  DBfarageoaa  I  " 

"  Papa  thinks  wcdl  of  Xn.  Vipddn,  Suran,"  ratnmed  Flnrence,  ".  md 
has  a  Tight  to  choose  hu  hooMke^wr,  you  knttw.     Fr^  don't ! " 

"  WdlUiaa  Floy,"  retained  the  Nipper,  "wbenyou  say  dnnt,  Inenx 
do  I  hope  bat  Mn.  Pqickki  acts  like  Miiy  gooseberries  upon  ate  HiH, 
and  nothing  less." 

Bnsm  was  nBasuaEy  flmphatic  and  destitute  of  pimctualkni  in  lier 
diaooarae  aa  this  nigK,  mioh  waa  the^  ni^  of  Mr.  Bambey's  bdag 
fanrng^t  hoBie,  beoaaae,  haring  been  sent  down  steirs  by  TkumoB 
■  to  inquire  after  him,  she  had  been  oUiged  to  deUrer  her  meaaage  to 
bar  mortal  en^ay  Mrs.  Pippin ;  who,  wiAont  carrying  it  m  to  Mr. 
Dottbey,  had  taken  upon  herself  to  return  what  Miss  Nipper  callod 
a  hnfi^  answer,  on  her  own  rBBponaib^ity.  This,  Susan  Sippa 
coastraed  into  preaninption  on  the  part  of  that  exemj^ary  mServi  by  the 
Fcnrriaa  mme«,  and  a  deed  of  disparagement  upon  ber  yonng  lady,  that 
was  not  to  be  ^orgircn ;  and  >o  far  ber  emphatic  state  was  special.  Bnt 
she  had  bean  in  a  condition  of  greatly  intveased  suapicion  md  diitnist, 
ever  sinoetbe marriage;  far, like  moat  pasonaof  bcc  quality  <rf ndnd,  nio 
form  a'Btrong  and  ainaera  attai^imait  to  one  in  tiie  different  station lAidi 
Horence  occupied,  Bnsaii  waa  very  jealons,  and  her  jealouay  satma^ 
attadied  to  Edith,  who  divided  ber  old  emfore,  and  came  betweea  tbem. 
Proud  and  glad  as  Susan  Nipper  Imiy  was,  that  her  young  mistmsa  ahoald 
be  advanced  towards  her  proper  place  in  the  aerate  of  her  old  ne^sct,  and 
that  she  shodd  have  her  fBther  s  han^ome  wife  for  her  oompaiuao  and 
piotectress,  she  could  not  idinquish  any  part  of  her  own  dcxninian  to  Uie 
handeome  wife,  without  a  gmdge  and  a  vague  feeliDg  of  ill  wdl,  ftr 
which  ahe  did  not  fail  to  &id  a  diEontereated  justifieatiao  in  ber  ahnp 
pooeptton  of  the  pride  and  paaaion  of  the  lady's  character,  Fion  tae 
back^t>mid  to  which  ahe  had  necessarily  retind  somewhat,  since  Ue 
marmge,  Miaa  Nipper  knAed  on,  tbereAire,  at  domeatic  affaira  in  geonal, 
with  a  resolute  conviction  that  no  good  would  come  of  Mm  Dcmbey: 
always  being  veiy  oarefiil  to  publiah  on  allpoaaible  oceaaionB,  that  she  had 
nothing  to  aay  against  her. 

"  Susaa,"  aaid  Rorence,  who  was  sitting  thongfatfhlly  at  her  table, 
"  it  ia  Teiy  late.     I  shall  want  nothing  more  to-sigbt." 

"  Ab,  Miaa  Floy  I  "  returned  the  Nqoper,  "  I  'm  sure  I  often  wi^  for 
them  old  times  when  I  sat  np  with  you  houia  later  than  this  and  full 
aaleep  thnrngh  being  tired  out  when  you  was  aa  broad  awake  as  apfletades, 
bnt  you've  ma's-in-W  to  come  and  sit  with  yon  now  M»s  Floy  and  Tbl 
thankful  for  it  I'm  sure.     I  've  not  a  word  to  say  i^punst  'eoa," 

"  I  shall  not  forget  who  waa  my  old  companion  when  I  had  non^ 
Susan,"  retomed  Florence,  gtnt^i  "  never  1 "  And  looking  op,  abe  pat 
her  arm  round  the  neck  of  her  humble  &iend,  drew  her  faee  down  to 
hers,  and,  bidding  her  good  night,  Idssed  it ;  wbi^  so  mollified  Mii» 
Nipper  that  she  fdl  a  aoUing. 

"  Now  my  dear  Miss  Floy,"  said  Saaan,  "  let  me  go  down  stairs  sgato 
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and  SM  hotr  join  pa  it,  Iknowyon'rewretdted  about  tun,  do  1st  me  go 
down  stairs  again  and  knock  at  tua  door  my  own  aelf." 

"  No,"  said  Florwee,  "  go  to  bed.  We  shall  hear  mwe  in  th«  mom- 
ing,  I  will  inqoira  myadf  ia  tlie  momiiig.  Mwnrrui  haa  ben  down,  Idan 
ttij i"  Floraioe  bludied,  for  she  had  no  such  hope;  "or  is  thore  now, 
pta^bMpe,    Owd  night  t " 

Snatn  was  too  mntb  softened  to  ta^nn  <  her  private  c^hiuoii  os  tiie 
piobaiiilify  of  Hrs.  Dombej'B  being  in  attcstdance  on  hei  hsaband ;  md 
aUently  withdrew.  Plorence  left  alone,  soon  hid  her  head  upon  ha 
bands  aa  she  hod  aften  dome  in  other  days,  and  did  not  ret^Mn  tbe  tears 
turn  toaniag  down  her  &oe.  The  misaty  of  this  domestic  diaoord  and 
mahatwuesa ;  ika  wiUtoed  hope  she  chensbed  now,  if  hope  it  ocold 
be  eufed,  of  ever  besng  taken  to  hts  faUiei's  heart :  her  doubts  and  leare 
between  the  two  ;  the  yearning  of  her  innoeest  hrast  to  botli ;  the  heavy 
disappointaaent  and  n^ret  of  soeh  an  end  as  tbis,  t«  what  had  been  a 
Tiaion  of  blight  hope  wd  promwe  to  her ;  all  irowdBd  on  her  mtad  and 
made  her  tears  flow  fast.  Ker  mother  and  her  brother  dead,  her  fttlier 
onmoved  town^  her,  Editb  c^iposed  to  him  and  oasling  him  away,  bnt 
loving  her,  and  loved  by  her,  it  eeemed  as  if  her  affeetion  eodd  never 
prosper,  rest  where  it  woold.  That  weak  thooght  was  soon  hashed,  hab  the 
thoughts  in  which  it  bad  arisen  w«e  too  true  and  sLnrng  to  be  dinnaaed 
with  it ;  and  they  made  the  night  deecdate, 

Amcmg  such  le&ctioaa  tbere  rose  up,  aa  tbsse  hadiisen  up  all  ds?, 
the  image  of  her  father,  woanded  and  in  paio,  alone  in  his  own  room, 
untended  by  those  wbo  should  be  nearest  to  hW,  and  passing  the  tardy 
boara  in  knMdy  suffisiing.  A  irighteaed  thought  wfaieh  made  W  start 
and  dasp  her  bands — thooj^  it  was  not  a  new-one  in  her  mind — that  be 
might  die,  and  never  see  hei  or  pronounce  her  naeie,  thrilled  her  wbole 
frame.  In  her  agitation  she  thought,  and  trembled  wJule  she  tboagbt,  of 
once  more  stealing  down  stairs,  and  venturii^  to  his  door. 

She  listened  at  ber  own.  The  house  was  quiet,  and  all  the  li^ts  were 
oat.  It  was  a  long,  long  time,  she  tbon^t,  sinee  she  used  to  make  her 
nightly  jpilgrimages  to  bis  door  1  It  was  a  long,  long  time,  she  tried  to 
thutk,  once  she  had  entered  bia  rocun  «t  midn%ht,  and  ke  bad  led  her 
baek  to  the  stair-foot  1 

With  the  same  obUd's  heart  within  ber,  as  c^  old :  evcm  with  the  diild's 
tweet  timid  eyes  and  cluatering  hair :  Florence,  as  strange  to  ber  &tbei  in 
bra  early  maiden  bloom,  as  in  her  nursery  time,  txept  down  the  staircase 
listening  as  she  went,  and  drew  near  to  hie  room.  No  one  was  stirring 
in  the  bonse.  The  door  was  partly  open  to  admit  air ;  and  &Uwss  so  still 
within,  that  she  could  bear  the  bunnng  of  the  fir^  and  count  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  that  stood  upon  the  chimney-pieoe. 

6he  looked  in.  In  that  room,  the  housekeeper  wr^iped  in  a  blanket 
was  fast  asleep  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire.  The  doors  between  itand 
the  next,  were  partly  closed,  and  a  screen  was  drawn  before  them ;  but  there 
was  a  light  there,  and  it  shone  upon  the  cornice  of  his  bed.  All  waa  so  vary 
still  that  she  could  Lear  from  bis  breathing  tliat  he  was  atiaep.  Tlus 
gave  her  courage  to  pass  round  the  screen,  and  took  into  his  chamber. 

It  was  as  great  a  start  to  come  upon  his  sleeping  face  as  if  she  had  not 
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expected  to  Bee  it.  Horeace  stood  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  if  he  bad 
awakened  then,  most  have  remaiaed  there. 

There  was  a  cat  upon  his  forehead,  and  they  had  been  wetting  his  hair, 
which  la;  bedabbled  and  entan^ed  on  the  pillow.  One  of  his  arma, 
renting'  ontaide  the  bed,  was  bandaged  up,  and  he  waa  very  white.  But  it 
was  not  this,  that  after  the  first  qoiclc  glance,  and  first  aasurance  of  his 
sleeping  quietly,  held  Florence  rooted  to  the  ground.  It  was  something 
very  dMerent  &om  this,  and  more  than  this,  that  made  him  look  >o 
solemn  in  her  eyes. 

She  had  never  seen  his  face  in  all  her  life,  but  there  had  been  upon  it— 
or  ehe  fancied  so— some  diattubing  conscJousnesg  of  her.  She  had  never 
seen  his  face  in  all  her  life,  bot  hope  had  snnk  within  hes,  and  her  timid 
glance  had  drooped  before  its  stern,  unloving,  and  rn»eUing  harshnees. 
As  she  looked  upon  it  now,  she  saw  it,  for  the  first  tune,  free  from  the 
dond  that  had  darkened  her  duldhood.  Calm,  tranqoil  night,  was  reigning 
in  its  stead.  He  might  have  gone  to  aleep,  for  anything  she  saw  Uten^ 
blessing  her. 

Awake,  nnldnd  father  I  Awake,  now,  sullen  man  I  The  time  is  fiitting 
by  i  the  hour  is  coming  with  an  angry  tread.     Awake ! 

There  woa  no  change  upon  his  face ;  and  as  she  watched  it,  swfiiUv  its 
motionless  r^xne  recalled  the  faces  that  were  gone.  So  th^  looked,  so 
would  he ;  so  ehe,  his  weeping  child,  who  should  say  when !  so  all  the 
world  of  love  and  hatred  and  indifference  aronnd  them  I  When  that 
time  should  come,  it  would  not  be  the  heavier  to  him,  for  this  that  she  wsa 
going  to  do ;  and  it  mi^t  fall  something  lighter  upon  her. 

She  stole  close  to  the  bed,  and  drawing  in  her  breath,  bent  down,  and 
ac^y  kissed  him  on  the  face,  and  laid  her  own  for  one  brief  moment  by 
its  side,  and  put  the  arm,  with  which  she  dared  not  touch  him,  round 
about  him  on  the  pUlow. 

Awake,  doomed  man,  while  she  is  near  1  The  time  is  flitting  by ;  tJw 
hour  is  coming  with  an  angry  tread ;  its  foot  is  in  the  house.    Awnke  I 

Li  her  mind,  she  pr^ed  to  God  to  bless  her  father,  and  to  aoften 
him  towards  her,  if  it  might  be  so ;  and  if  not,  to  forgive  him  if  he 
was  wrong,  and  pardon  her  the  prayer  which  almost  seemed  impiety. 
And  doiog  so,  and  looking  back  at  him  with  blinded  eyes,  and  stealii^ 
timidly  avray,  passed  out  of  his  room,  and  crossed  the  oiiter,  and  was 
gone. 

He  may  sleep  on  now.  He  may  sleep  on  while  he  may.  But  kt  him 
look  for  that  sUght  figure  when  he  wakes,  and  find  it  near  him  when  the 
hour  ia  come ! 

Sad  and  grieving  was  the  heart  of  Plorence,  as  she  crept  up  stairs. 
The  <]uiet  house  had  grown  more  dismal  since  she  came  down.  The  sleep 
she  had  been  looking  on,  in  the  dead  of  night,  had  the  solemnity  to 
her  of  death  and  life  in  one.  The  secrecy  and  silence  of  her  own  pro- 
ceeding made  the  night  secret,  silent,  and  oppressive.  She  felt  unwilling, 
almost  unable,  to  go  on  to  her  own  chamber;  and  turning  into  the  drawing- 
rooms,  where  the  douded  moon  was  shining  through  the  blinds,  looked  oat 
into  the  empty  streets. 

The  wind  was  bbwing  drearily.     The  lamps  boked  pale,  and  shook  aa 
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if  thty  were  cold.  There  was  a  distant  glimmer  of  aomething  ttiat  was 
not  qnite  darkness,  rather  than  of  light,  in  the  akj ;  and  fbreboding  night 
was  shivering  and  reatlesa,  as  the  dying  are  who  make  a  troubl^  end. 
Florence  remembered  how,  as  a  w.^cher.'bj  a  flick  bed,  she  had  noted  this 
bleak  time^  and  felt  its  influence,  u  if  In  some  hidden  natural  antipathy 
to  it ;  and  now  it  was  very,  very  gloomy.  - 

Her  mammii  had  not  come  to  her  room  tbat  night,  which  was  one 
cause  of  hear  having  sat  late  oat  of  her  bed.  In  her  general  uneasineBs, 
no  less  than  in  her  ardent  longing  to  have  somebody  to  speak  to,  and  to 
break  this  spell  of  gloom  and  ailence,  Florence  dirwted  her  steps  towards 
the  chamber  where  she' slept. 

The  door  was  not  fastened  witUn,  and  yielded  smoothly  to  her  heflitat- 
ing  hand.  She  waa  anrprised  to  find  a  bright  light  burning ;  atiU  more 
Burprised,  on  looking  in,  to  see  that  her  mamma,  but  partially  nndreaaed, 
waa  sitting  near  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  which  had  crumbled  and  dropped 
away.  Her  eyea  were  intently  bent  npon  the  air ;  and  in  their  bgUt, 
and  in  her  face,  and  in  her  form,  and  in  the  grasp  with  which  she  held  the 
dbows  of  her  diair  as  if  about  to  start  up,  Florence  saw  such  fierce 
emotion  t^t  it  terrified  her. 

"  Mftmmn  I  "  she  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter  1 " 

Edith  started ;  looking^  at  her  with  snch  a  strange  dread  in  her  &ce, 
tbat  Florence  waa  more  frightened  than  before. 

"  Uamma  I  "  aaid  Florence,  hurriedly  advancing.  "  Dear  Mamma  I  what 
is  the  matter  I " 

"  I  hare  not  been  well,"  said  Edith,  shaking,  and  still  looking  at  her  in 
tiie  aame  atrange  way.    "  I  have  had  bad  dreams,  my  love." 

"  And  not  yet  berai  to  bed.  Mamma  P  " 
.   "  No,"  she  returned.     "  Half-waking  dreams." 

Her  features  gradually  aoftened;  and  suffering  Florence  to  come  dose  to 
her,  within  her  embrace,  she  said  in  a  tender  manner,  "  But  what  doea 
my  bird  do  here  I    What  does  my  bird  do  here  I " 

"  I  have  been  nneasy,  Mamma,  in  not  seeing  yon  to-night,  and  in  not 
knowing  how  Papa  waa  ;  and  I " 

Florence  stopped  there,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Is  it  late  P  asked  Edith,  fondly  putting  back  the  curfs  that  mingled 
with  her  own  dark  hair,  and  strayed  npon  her  face. 

"Vwylate.    Near  day." 

"  Near  day  1 "  she  repeated,  in  surprise.  ■•■'■■■  ^ 

"  Dear  Mamma,  wliat  have  yoU  done  to  your  hand  P  "  said  Florence. 

Edith  drew  it  anddenly  away,  and,  for  a  moment,  looked  at  her  with 
tiu  same  stesoge  dread  (there  waa  a  sort  of  wild  avoidance  in  it)  as 
before;  but  she  preaently  aaid,  "Nothing,  nothing.  A  blow."  And 
then  ahe  said,  "  Hy  Florence  1 "  And  then  her  bosom  heaved,  and  she 
was  weeping  passionately. 

"  Mamma  1 "  said  Florence.  "  Oh  Mamma,  what  can  I  do,  what  should 
I  do,  to  make  ns  happier  I     Is  there  anything  I  "  -     '     ' 

"  Nothing,"  ahe  replied. 

"  Are  yon  sure  of  that  P  Can  it  never  be  P  If  I  speak  now  of  what  is 
in  my  thoughts,  in  spite  of  what  we  have  agreed,"  aaid  Florence,  "you 
wifl  not  blame  me,  will  you  P  " 

F  r 
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"  It  is  oBclcH,"  Bhe  rallied,  "  ludns.  I  h*Tfl  told  joo,  dear,  tbot  I 
h&re  had  bad  dieaui.  Notlung  oaa  cdiuige  them,  ta  preraut  their  ocHimg 
lack." 

"  I  do  not  undcrBtand,"  sud  Floranoe^  KB>u>g  <»  ber  agiUtad  fioe,  wUidi 
seoaed  to  daiken  ai  ^e  looked. 

"Ih[iYedieained,"said£dith.inak>irTouie,"of'Spndeth«tisaUpflwedeM 
for  good,  sU  powerful  for  eril  ^  of  &  pride  tltat  has  oeen  galledAod  gtwded, 
through  many  ^luaefnl.  yeare,  and  hu  never  recoiled  exc^t  upon  itaelf ; 
a  pride  that  bw  debased  it«  ownw  with  the  oonaeioaKiaH  of  deep  hmai- 
liWMt,aad]UTw helped  its  owner  boldly  to  reaeirtit  (»r  avoid  it,  wto  aaf 
'  This  shall  not  be  l'  a  pride  that,  righUy  ffoided,  night  hare  led  perh^ia 
to  better  things,  bvt  which,  laiedireeted  ma  perwted,  like  ell  ebe  Woug- 
ing  to  the  same  poMeascB-,  b»  been  adf-eoatemptt  men  hardihood  and  min." 

She  saithar  le^ed  nor  apt^  to  Fbrmee  now,  but  went  ob  aa  if  die 
were  alone. 

"I  have  dreamed,"  ehe  smd,  "of  sud)  indifferenee  end  cdlmiwnnea, 
arising  frc»i  this  aelf-amtempt ;  this  wretched,  intfficMat,  miasable  pride; 
that  it  hM  gone  on  with  hstksa  steps  even  to  the  altar,  yiddmg  to  the  c4d, 
familiar,  beckoning  finger, — oh  mother,  oh  mother  I — while  it  spined  it ; 
and  wiping  to  be  batdU  to  itself  for  onee  and  for  ^  raths  than  to 
be  stung  ^i^  in  some  new  form.     Mean,  poor  tiling  1" 

And  now  with  gathering  and  darkening  aootioB,  she  looked  as  ehe 
had  looked  when  Fkirenoe  entwed. 

"  And  I  have  dteamed,"  she  said,  "  that  in  a  first  late  efibrt  to  aohiere 
a  puijMMe,  it  has  bem  trodden  on,  and  trodden  down  by  a  base  foot,  bat 
turns  and  looks  )q>an  him.  I  have  dreamed  that  it  is  wounded,  himted, 
s;t  upon  by  dogs,  but  that  it  stands  at  bay,  and  will  not  yi^ ;  no,  that 
it  cannot,  if  it  woidd;  butthat  it  is  urged  "onto  hate  him,  riae  against  him, 
andde^  him  I" 

Her  obndaed  band  tighteaed  on  the  tnndding  arm'  she  had  in  hera, 
and  as  she  looked  down  on  the  alarmed  and  wmdering  face,  her  own 
subsided.  "  Oh  Flox^toe  1 "  she  eaid,  "  I  think  I  have  been  Deaily  msd 
to-night  I  "  and  humbled  her  proud  head  upcb  her  neck,  and  wcftt  again. 

"  Don't  leave  me  I  be  near  me  I  I  have  no  h(^  but  in  yon  1"  These 
vrards  ahe  saida  score  of  timea. 

Soon  she  grew  calmer,  and  waa  full  of  pity  for  the  tears. of  Flomoe, 
and  for  her  waking  at  sudi  untimely  hours.  And  Ae  day  now  dMniing, 
Edith  folded  her  in  her  arms  and  laid  her  down  upon  hex  bed,  and,  not 
lying  down  htnelf,  eat  by  her,  and  bade  hw  by  to  deep. 

"  Por  you  are  weasy,  deareat,  and  unh^py,  and  dundd  rest." 

"lam  indeed  unhappy,  dear  Uamma, to-^jit,"  said  fliaeBO&  "But 
yon  are  weary  and  unhappy,  too." 

"  Not  when  you  lie  asleep  soneatme,  sweet." 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  Florence,  worn  ont,  gradoally  fell  into  a 
gentle  slumbcx ;  but  aa  her  eyes  ckwed  on  the  faee  beside  her,  it  was  so 
sad  to  think  upon  the  face  doim  stairs,  that  her  huid  drmr  doeer  to 
Edith  for  some  comfort ;  yet,  even  in  the  act,  it  faltered,  lest  it  dionld  be 
desertmg  him.  So,  in  her  sle^,  she  tried  to  reconcile  the  two  t(^|ether,  and 
to  show  them  that  she  loved  thou  both,  bat  oould  not  do  it,  and  her 
waking  grief  was  part  of  her  dreams. 
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Bdidi,  sitting  by,  looked  down  at  iht  dark  ^elaiiies  lying  vet  oa  tlie 
fluahed  olieeks,  and  looked  wiih  geatienesa  and  pi^,  for  she  kneir  the 
tratb.  Bnt  no  sleep  hang  npon  her  own  eye»,  Aa  the  day  oame  on 
■he  stUl  eat  watching  and  wakmg,  with  the  placid  hand  in  faaie,  and  Bom»- 
tunea  whispered,  bb  she  looked  at  the  hushed  face,  "  Be  near  me,  floroioe. 
I  hare  BO  hope  but  in  yon  I " 


CHAFHSB  XLIV. 

A  SZPUtATIOH. 


With  die  day,  though  not  so  eariy  as  the  nm,  npron  Hiss  Sossn 
14'ippei.  There  was  a  hMmese  in.  this  yoong  muden's  exceedingly  ahaip 
blade  ^ea,  that  (Stated  somewhat  of  their  sparkling,  and  suggested — 
wbioh  was  not  tkeir  usnal  charaoteF — the  poesibiltty  of  their  beuig  some> 
Umes  shut.  There  waa.  likewise  a  awollen  look  abmit  them,  as  if  they  bad 
bear  crying  cver-nkht.  But  the  Nipper,  so  far  firom  being  cest  down, 
was  Bi^^ularly  briu  and  bold,  and  dl  her  ent^es  appeared  to  be  biaoed 
Kp  (ta  sone  great  Esat.  This  was  notieeable  even  in  nor  dress,  whioh  was 
much  more  t^t  and  trim  than  usual ;  and  in  oocbrhibI  twitches  of  her 
hekl  as. die  went  about  the  house,  which  were,  m^htily  expresaive  oS 
determination. 

In  a  word,  she  had  formed  a  detenninatim,  and  an  aspiring  one :  it 
bdng  nothing  less  than  this — to  penetrate  to  Mr.  Dombey'a  presenoe,  and 
have  QMedi  of  that  gentleman  liooa.  "  I  baiva  often  said  I  would,"  she 
remarked,  in  a  threatening  manner,  to  henc^,  that  nunning,  with  many 
ttritohci  oE  her  bfnd,  "  and  now  I  wUl  I " 

Spurring  herself  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desperate  design,  with 
s  aharpnaea  that  was  pecnlisr  to  herself,  Susan  Ki|mei  haunted  the  h^  and 
stoFcase  during  the  whole  forenoon,  without  finding  a  fsTonrable  oppor- 
timtty  for  the  assanlt.  Not  at  all  baffled  by  this  disoomfitnre,  whidi  in- 
deed had  a  stimulating;  effect,  and  put  ba  on  her  mettle,  aha  diminished 
nothing  of  her  vigilance ;  and  at  last  discovered,  towards  evening,  that  her 
sworn  foe  Mis.  I^pchin,  under  pretence  of  having  sat  up  all  night,  waa 
dozing  in  her  own  room,  and  that  Mr.  Domb^  was  lying  on  his  sofa, 


With  a  twitch — not  oS  h«c  head  merely,  this  lime,  bnt  of  her  whole 
sslf — the  Nippn  wnit  mi  tiptoe  to  Mr.  Domb^'a  door,  and  knocked. 
"  Come  in  1 '  said  Hr.  Dombey.  Sosan  encoun^ed  hendf  with  a  final 
twitch,  and  went  in. 

Mr.  Sambcf ,  who  was  ^eing  the  fire,  gave  an  arassed  look  at  bis 
visitor,  andraisedhimselfalittleonbisann.  The  Nipper droppedacnitsey. 

"  What  do  yon  want  P  "  said  Mr.  Domb^. 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon,"  said  Susan. 

iSi.  DonAxy  moved  hia  lipi  aa  if  be  were  lepesting  the  words,  bnt  he 
seemed  so  lost  in  aatoniehment  at  the  presumption  cu  the  young  woman 
as  to  be  inoqiBble  of  giving  them  utterance. 
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"  I  hftTc  been  in  yoni  serfice.  Sir,"  uid  Susan  Nipper,  witb  her  vaual 
rapidity,  "  now  twelve  year  a  waiting  on  Miu  Floy  my  own  young  lady 
who  couldn't  speak  plain  when  I  first  come  here  and  I  was  old  in  this 
house  when  Mrs.  Bicharda  was  new,  I  may  not  be  Ueethosalem,  but  I 
am  not  a  child  in  arms." 

Mr.  Dombey,  raised  upon  his  aim  and  looking  at  her,  offered  no  com- 
ment on  this  preparatory  statement  of  facts. 

"  There  never  was  a  dearer  or  a  blesseder  yonng  lady  than  is  my  young 
lady.  Sir,"  said  Susan,  "  and  I  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  better  than 
some  for  I  have  seen  her  in  her  grief  and  I  have  seen  her  in  her  joy 
(there  'a  not  been  mudi  of  it)  and  I  have  seen  her  with  her  brother  and  I 
have  seen  her  in  her  loneliness  and  some  have  never  seen  her,  and  I  say  to 
some  and  all — I  do  I "  and  here  the  black-eyed  shook  her  head,  and 
ali^hUy  stamped  her  foot ;  "  that  she 's  the  blessedest  and  dearest  angel  is 
Hiss  Floy  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  l^e,  the  more  that  I  was  torn  to 
pieces  Sir  the  more  I  'd  aay  it  though  I  may  not  be  a  Fox'a  Martyr." 

Mr.  Dombey  turned  yet  paler  than  his  lall  had  made  him,  with  indig- 
nation and  astonishment ;  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker  as  if  he 
accused  them,  and  his  ears  too,  of  playing  him  false. 

"  "Ho  one  could  be  anything  but  true  and  faithful  to  Miss  Floy,  Sir," 

{nraued  Susan,  "  and  I  take  no  merit  for  my  service  of  twelve  year,  for 
love  her — yes,  I  say  to  some  and  all  T  do  1  " — and  here  the  black- 
ned  shook  hex  head  again,  and  slightly  stamped  her  foot  again,  and 
checked  a  sob  ;  "  but  trae  and  faithfiil  service  gives  me  right  to  speak  I 
hope  and  apeak  I  must  and  will  now,  right  or  wrong." 

"  "What  do  yon  mean,  woman ! "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  glaring  at  her. 
"  How  do  you  daref" 

"  What  I  mean.  Sir,  is  to  speak  respectlul  and  without  offence,  but 
out,  and  how  I  dine  I  know  not  but  I  do  1 "  said  Susan.  "  Ohi  yon 
don't  know  my  youi^  lady  Sir  you  don't  indeed,  you  'd  never  know  so 
little  of  her,  if  you  did." 

Mr.  Domb^,  in  a  fiiry,  put  his  hand  out  for  the  bell-rope;  but  there 
was  no  bell-rope  on  that  side  of  the  fire,  and  he  could  not  rise  and  raosa 
to  the  other  without  assistance.  The  quick  eye  of  the  Nipper  detected 
his  helplessness  immediately,  and  now,  as  she  afterwards  observed,  she 
felt  she  had  got  him. 

"  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan  Kipper,  "  is  the  most  devoted  and  most 
patient  and  most  dutiful  and  beautiful  of  daughters,  there  an't  no 
gentleman,  no  Sir,  though  as  great  and  rich  as  all  the  greatest  and  richest 
of  England  put  together,  but  might  be  proud  of  her  and  would  and 
ought.  If  he  knew  her  value  right,  he  'd  rather  lose  his  greatneu 
and  his  fortune  piece  by  piece  and  beg  his  way  in  rags  from  door  to  door, 
I  say  to  some  and  all,  he  would  1 "  cried  Susan  N^per,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  than  bring  the  sorrow  ou  her  tender  heart  that  I  have  seen  it 
suffer  in  this  house  I " 

"  Woman,"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  "  leave  the  room." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  not  even  if  I  am  to  leave  the  sitoatioii.  Sir," 
lephed  the  stedfaat  Nipper,  "  in  which  I  have  been  so  many  yeara  and 
seen  so  much — although  1  hope  you  'd  never  have  the  heart  to  send  me 
from  Miss  Floy  for  wick  a  cause — will  I  go  now  till  I  have  said  the  rest. 
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I  m^  not  be  a  Indian  widow  Sir  and  I  am  not  and  I  would  not  so 
become  but  if  I  once  made  up  my  mind  to  burn  myself  alive,  I  'd  do  it  I 
And  I  've  made  my  mind  up  to  go  on." 

Which  was  rendered  no  less  dear  by  the  expression  of  Susan  Nipper's 
countenance,  than  by  her  words. 

"  There  an't  a  person  in  your  service.  Sir,"  pursued  the  blaclc-eyed,  "  that 
has  always  stood  mole  in  awe  of  you  than  me  and  yon  may  think  how 
true  it  is  when  I  malce  so  bold  as  say  that  I  have  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times  thought  of  speaking  to  you  and  never  been  able  to  make  my 
mind  up  to  it  till  last  night,  but  last  night  decided  of  me." 

lAr.  Domb^,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  made  another  grasp  at  the  bell-rope 
that  was  not  there,  and,  in  its  td>sence,  pulled  Ha  hair  rather  than 
nothing. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  "  Miss  Floy  strive  and  strive  when 
nothing  but  a  child  so  sweet  and  patient  that  tae  best  of  women  might 
have  copied  from  her,  I  've  seen  her  sitting  nights  together  half  the  ni^t 
through  to  help  her  delicate  brother  with  his  learning,  I  've  seen  her  help- 
ing hSn  and  watching  him  at  other  times — some  well  know  when — I  've 
seen  her,  with  no  encouragement  and  no  help,  grow  up  to  be  a,  lady, 
thank  Ood  I  that  is  the  grace  and  pride  of  every  company  she  goes  in,  and 
I  've  always  seen  her  cruelly  neglected  and  keenly  feeling  of  it — I  say  to 
some  and  all,  I  have  1 — and  never  said  one  word,  but  ordering  one's  self 
lowly  and  reverently  towards  one's  bettera,  is  not  to  be  a  worsh^tper  of 
graven  images,  and  I  will  and  must  speak  1" 

"  Ib  there  anybody  there !"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  calling  out.  "Where 
are  the  men  I  where  are  the  women  !     Is  there  no  one  there  1 " 

"  I  left  my  dear  young  lady  out  of  bed  late  last  night,"  said  Susan, 
nothing  checked,  "  and  I  knew  why,  for  you  was  ill  Sir  and  she  didn't 
know  how  ill  and  that  was  enough  to  make  her  wretched  as  I  saw  it  did. — 
I  may  not  be  a  Peacock ;  but  I  have  my  eyes — and  I  sat  up  a  little  in  my 
own  room  thinking  she  might  be  lonesome  and  might  want  me,  and  I 
saw  her  steal  down  stairs  and  come  to  this  door  as  if  it  was  a  guilty 
thing  to  look  at  her  own  Fa,  and  then  steal  back  again  and  go  into  them  lonely 
drawing-rooms,  a-ciying  so,  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  it.  I  am  not 
bear  to  hear  it,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  wiping  hei  black  eyes,  and  fixing  tliem 
undauntedly  on  Mi.  Dombey's  mfuriated  face.  "  It's  not  the  furst  time  I 
have  heard  it,  not  by  many  and  many  a  time  you  don't  know  your  own 
daughter  Sir,  you  don't  Imow  what  you  *re  doing.  Sir,  I  say  to  some  and 
all,"  cried  Susan  Nipper,  in  a  final  burst,  "  that  it  'a  a  sinful  shame  !  " 

"  Why,  hoity  toity  1 "  cried  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  as  the  black  bom- 
bazeen  garments  of  that  fair  Peruvian  Miner  swept  into  the  room. 
"What's  this,  indeed  1" 

Bnsan  favoured  Mrs.  Pipchin  with  a  look  she  had  invented  expressly 
for  her  when  they  first  became  acquainted,  and  resigned  the  reply  to 
Mr.  Dombey, 

"What's  this  I "  repeated  Mr.  Dombey,  almost  foaming.  "What's 
this,  Madam  }  Ton  who  ore  at  the  head  of  this  household,  and  bound  to 
keep  it  in  order,  have  reason  to  inquire.     Do  you  know  this  woman  f  " 

"  I  know  very  little  good  of  her.  Sir,"  croaked  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  How 
dare  you  come  here,  you  hnssy  P     Go  along  with  yon  I  " 
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But  the  inflexible  Nipper,  merely  tonouriiig  Mrs.  FipcMu  with  another 
looV,  Temained. 

"  Do  you  call  it  managing  this  CBtablishment,  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  "  to  leave  a  person  like  this  at  liberty  to  oome  and  talk  to  »Be  / 
A  gentleman — in  Ms  own  house — in  bis  own  room — assailed  with  the 
impertinencies  of  women  servants !  " 

"  Well  Sir,"  retnrned  Mrs.  Pipohin,  with  vengeance  in  her  hard  grey 
eye,  "  I  exceedingly  deplore  it  j  nothing  can  be  more  irregular ;  nothing 
can  be  more  out  of  all  bounds  and  reason ;  but  I  regret  to  say  Sir,  that 
this  young  woman  is  quite  beyond  control.  She  has  been  spoiled  by 
Miss  Dombey,  and  ia  amenable  to  nobody.  Yon  know  jou  're  not,"  aaid 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  sharply,  and  shaking  h^  head  at  Susan  Nipper.  "  For 
shame,  you  hussy  I     Go  along  with  you !  " 

"  If  you  find  people  in  my  service  who  are  not  to  be  controlled,  Mrs. 
Pipchin,"  aaid  Mr.  Dombey,  turning  back  towards  the  fire,  "  yon  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  I  presume.  You  know  what  you  are  here  for  ? 
Take  her  away  I  " 

"  Sir,  I  know  what  to  do,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin,  "and  of  course  shall 
do  it.  Busan  Nipper,"  snapping  her  up  particularly  short,  "  a  monk's 
warning  from  this  hour." 

"  Oh  indeed  !  "  cried  Susan,  loftily. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Pipchin,  "  and  don't  smile  at  me,  you  minx,  or 
1 11  know  tiie  reason  why  I     Go  along  with  yoa  this  minute  I " 

"  I  intend  to  go  this  minute,  you  may  rely  upon  it,"  said  thevolnUe 
Hipper.  "  I  have  been  in  this  house  waiting  on  my  yonng  lady  a  dozen 
year  and  I  won't  stop  in  it  one  hour  under  notice  from  a  person  ownii^ 
to  the  name  of  Pipchin  trust  me,  Mrs.  P." 

"  A  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  I  "  said  that  wratiifiil  old  lady.  "  Get 
along  with  joo,  or  1 11  have  you  carried  out  1 " 

"  My  comfort  is,"  said  Susan,  looking  back  at  Mr.  Dombey,  "  that  I 
harb  told  a  piece  of  truth  this  day  which  ought  to  have  been  told  long 
before  and  c&n't  be  told  too  often  or  too  plain  and  that  no  amount  of 
Pipchinaee — I  hope  the  number  of  *em  mayn't  be  great "  (^ere  Hrs. 
Pipdiin  uttered  a  very  sharp  "  Go  along  with  you  I "  and  Mas  Nippor 
repeated  the  look)  "  can  unsay  what  I  have  said,  though  they  gave  r 
whole  year  Ml  of  warnings  b^:inning  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
never  leaving  off  till  twelve  at  night  and  died  of  the  exhaustion  which 
wonld  be  a  Jubilee  I " 

With  these  words,  Mhs  Nipper  preceded  her  foe  ont  of  the  room ;  and 
walking  up  stairs  to  her  own  apartment  in  great  state,  to  the  choaking 
exasperation  of  the  irefid  Pipchin,  sat  down  among  her  boxes  and  twgna 
to  ciy. 

From  this  soft  mood  she  was  soon  aroused,  with  a  very  vrholesome  and 
refreshing  effect,  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  ontaide  the  door. 

"  Does  that  bold-faced  slut,"  said  the  fell  Pipdiin,  "  intend  to  take  bar 
warning,  or  does  abe  not  P  " 

Miss  ^Nipper  replied  from  within  that  the  person  described  did  not  in- 
habit that  part  of  the  house,  but  that  her  name  was  Pipchin,  and  (die  was 
to  be  found  in  the  faoosekeeper's  room. 

"  You  saucy  baggage  I  "  retorted  Mrs.  Pipdiin,  rattling  at  tho  handle  of 
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the  door.  "  Oo  along  with  you  Hw  mimite.  Paok  Tip  yout  things 
directly  !  How  dare  you  talk  in  this  way  to  a  gentiewamsn  who  hM  seen 
better  dsys  P  " 

To  which  Misa  Nipper  r^oined  ftom  her  castte,  that  she  pitied  the  better 
days  thai  had  ae&\  Mrs.  Pipehin ;  and  that  for  ber  part  she  considered 
the  wont  days  in  the  year  to  be  about  that  lady's  mark,  excejit  that  they 
were  much  too  good  for  her. 

"But  yon  needn't  trouUe  yonrs^  to  make  a  noise  at  my  door,"  said 
Susan  Nipper,  "nor  to  contaminate  the  key-hole  with  your  eye,  I'm  pack- 
ing up  and  going  you  may  take  your  afiidaTit." 

The  Dowager  expressed  her  Hvety  satisfaction  at  this  intelligence,  md 
with  some  general  opinions  upon  young  hussiesas  a  nee,  and  e^)eeially 
npoQ  t&eii  demerits  after  being  spoiled  by  Mise  Domb^,  withdrew  to  pre- 
pare tiie  Nipper's  wages.  Bnean  then  bestirred  henelf  to  get  her  trunks 
in  ordCT,  that  she  might  take  an  immediate  and  dignified  departnrei  sobbing 
heartily  all  the  time,  as  she  thought  of  FhRenee. 

The  olject  of  her  regret  was  not  long  incoming  to  ho*,  for  the  news  soon 
spread  over  the  house  that  Susan  Nij^ier  bod  had  a  dieWbonce  with  Mis. 
Fipchiu,  and  that  thw  had  both  app«»led  to  Mr.  Sombey,  and  that  there 
had  been  an  unprecedented  piece  of  work  in  Mr.  Dombey'a  room,  and  that 
Susan  was  going.  The  latter  part  of  this  confused  nunoni,PknrencefbaBd 
to  be  soeoirrect,  that  Sosan  had  locked  the  last  trank  and  was  sitting  upon 
it  wHb  hei  bonnet  on,  when  she  came  into  her  room. 

"Susan  I"  cried  Florence.     "Qoing  to  leave  me  I     Tfoul" 

"Oh  for  goodness  gracious  mke,  MisB  Roy,"  said  Busan,  sobbing,  "don't 
speak  a  word  to  me  or  I  shall  demean  myself  before  them  Pi-i-ipchinses, 
Bod  I  wouldn't  have  'em  see  me  cry  Mi«a  Floy  tier  wodda  t" 

"  Susan  I "  said  Florenee.  "  My  dear  girl,  my  old  fiiend  I  What  shafl 
I  dp  without  yon  I     Can  you  bear  to  go  away  so  P" 

"No^-OM>  my  darling  dear  Miss  Floy,  I  can't  indeed,"  sobbed 
Susan.  "But  it  ean't'be  helped,  I've  done  my  du^  Hiss,  I  have  indeed. 
It  'a  no  fault  of  mine.  I  on  quite  reei-igned.  I  couldn't  stay  my  montii 
or  I  could  never  leave  youthen  my  dariing  and  I  must  at  last  as  well  oa  at 
first,  don't  speak  to  me  Miss  Floy,  for  ftough  I  'm  pret^  firm  I  'm  not  a 
marble  doorpoet,  my  own  desr." 

"Whst  is  it!  Why  is  it?"  said  Floronoe.  "Won't  you  tell  me  P" 
Fat  Bnsan  was  shakii^  her  head. 

"No-n-DO,  my  darling,"  returned  Susan.  "Don't  ask  me,  for  I 
nautn't,  end  whatever  you  do  don't  put  in  a  word  for  me  to  ttap,  for  it 
couldn't  be  and  you  'd  ontywrong  yoorsrif,  and  so  God  blesB  you  my 
own  precious  and  forgive  me  any  hsnn  I  have  done,  or  any  tamper  I  have 
shomd  in  all  these  many  years  I" 

With  whidi  entreaty,  very  heaxtily  detinnd,  Sman  hngged  hn  mistacess 
in  her  arms. 

"  My  darling  there 's  a  many  that  may  eome  to  serve  yon  and  be  glad  to 
serre  you  and  who'll  serve  you  well  md  true,"  said  Susan,  "bnt  there 
can't  be  one  who  'U  serve  yon  so  affedJoBBte  as  me  or  love  you  half  as 
dearly,  that 's  my  comfort.     GtMXid-bye,  sweet  Miss  Floy  I  " 

"  Where  wtD  yon  go,  Susan  ?  "  ask«d  ber  weeping  mstress. 

"  I  've  got  a  brother  down  in  tiie  eonntiy  Miaa — a  farmer  in  Eobbz," 
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said  the  heart-broken  Nipper,  "that  keeps  ever  to  many  co-o^ws  and 

Sig>  and  I  ahgll  go  down  there  by  the  coach  and  sto-op  with  him,  and 
onH  mind  me,  for  I  Ve  got  money  in  the  SaviDgs'  Bac^  my  dear,  and 
needn't  take  another  service  jnat  yet,  which  I  coiddn't,  couldn't,  ooddn't 
do,  mj  heart's  own  mistress !  "  Susan  finished  with  a  burst  of  sorrow, 
which  was  opportunely  broken  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  talking  down 
stairs ;  on  hearing  wtuch,  she  dned  her  red  a^d  Bwollen  eyes,  and  made  a 
mdanchoty  feint  of  calling  jauntily  to  iii.  Towlinson  to  fetch  a  cab  and 
carry  down  her  boxes. 

Morence,  pale  and  hurried  and  distressed,  but  withheld  &om  uaeleaB 
interference  even  here,  by  her  dread  of  causmg  any  new  division  between  hei 
father  and  bis  wife  (whose  stem,  indignant  Mcehad  been  a  warning  to  bar 
a  few  moments  since),  and  by  her  apprehension  of  being  in  some  way 
unconsciously  connected  already  with  the  dismissal  of  her  old  servant  and 
friend,  followed,  weeping,  down  stairs  to  Edith's  dressing-room,  whitber 
Susan  betook  herself  to  make  her  parting  curtsey. 

"  Now,  here 's  the  cab,  and  here 's  the  boxes,  get  along  with  yon,  do  1 " 
said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  presenting  herself  at  the  same  moment.  "  Ib^  youx 
pardon.  Ma'am,  but  Mr.  Dombey's  orders  are  imperative." 

Editb,  sitting  under  the  "hands  of  her  maid — she  was  going  out  to 
dinner — preserved  her  haughty  face,  and  took  not  the  least  notice. 

"  There 's  your  money,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  who,  in  pursuance  of  her 
system,  and  in  recollection  of  the  Mines,  was  accustomed  to  rout  the  servants 
aoout,  as  she  had  routed  bcr  young  Brighton  boarders ;  to  the  everlasting 
addulation  of  Master  Bitberstone,  "  and  the  sooner  this  house  sees  your 
back  the  better." 

Susan  bad  no  spirits  even  for  the  look  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Fipchin 
by  right ;  so  she  topped  her  curtsey  to  Mrs.  Bombey  (who  indiued  her 
head  without  one  word,  and  whose  eye  avoided  every  one  but  Plorence], 
and  gave  one  last  parting  hug  to  her  young  Mistress,  and  received  her 
parting  embrace  in  return.  Poor  Susan's  face  at  this  crisis,  in  the  inten- 
sity of  ber  feelings  and  the  detetmined  sufibcation  of  ber  sobs,  lest  one 
should  become  audible  and  be  a  triumph  to  Mrs.  Pipchin,  presented  a  seriea 
of  the  most  eitraordinaiy  physiognomical  phenomena  ever  witnessed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  Miss,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Towlinson,  outside  the  door 
with  the  boxes,  addressing  Florence,  "  but  Mr.  Toots  is  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  sends  his  compliments,  and  begs  to  know  how  Diogenes  and 
Master  is." 

Quick  as  thought,  Plorence  glided  out  and  hastened  down  stairs, 
where  Mr.  Toots,  in  the  moat  splendid  vestments,  was  breathing  very  bard 
with  doubt  and  agitation  on  the  subject  of  her  coming. 

"  Oh,  Howde  do.  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  " 

This  last  gaculation  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Toots's  deep  concern  at  the 
distress  he  saw  in  Florence's  face  ;  which  caused  him  to  stop  short  in  a 
fit  of  chuckles,  and  become  an  image  of  despair. 

"  Desi  Mr,  Toots,"  ssid  Florence,  "  you  are  so  friendly  to  me,  and  so 
honest,  that  I  am  sure  I  may  ask  a  favour  of  yon." 

"  Miss  Bombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  if  you  '11  only  name  one, 
you  11— you'll  give  me  an  appetite.  To  which,"  said  Mr. Toots,  with 
Mone  sentiment,  "  I  have  long  been  a  Btr^nger." 
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"  Siuan,  who  is  an  old  fnend.  of  mine,  tlie  oldest  friend  I  bave,"  said 
Florence,  "  is  abont  to  leave  here  suddenly,  and  qaite  alone,  poor  girl. 
She  b  going  home,  a  little  way  into  the  conntry.  Might  I  ask  yon  to 
take  care  of  her  until  she  is  in  the  coach  F  " 

"  Mias  Bombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  you  really  do  me  an  honour 
and  a  kindness.  This  proof  of  your  confidence,  after  Uie  manner  in  which 
I  waa  Beaat  enough  to  conduct  myself  at  Brighton — " 

"Yes,"  said  Florence,  hurriedly — "no—don't  think  of  that.  Then 
ironld  you  have  the  Idudneaa  to — to  go  P  and  to  be  ready  to  meet  her 
when  she  oomes  out  9  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  I  You  ease  my  mind 
so  much.  She  doesn't  seem  so  desolate.  You  cannot  think  how  grateful  I 
feel  to  yon,  or  what  a  good  friend  I  am  sure  you  are  !  "  And  Florence 
in  her  earnestness  thanked  him  again  and  again  ;  and  Mr.  Toots,  in  hu 
eamestnesa,  hurried  away — but  backwards,  that  he  might  lose  no  glimpse 
of  her. 

Florence  had  not  the  courage  to  go  out,  when  she  aaw  poor  Susan  in  the 
hall,  with  Mrs,  Pipchin  driving  her  forth,  and  Diogenes  jumping  about 
her,  and  terrifying  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  the  last  degree  by  making  snaps  at  her 
bombazeen  skirts,  and  howling  with  anguish  at  the  sound  c^  her  voioe— 
for  the  good  duenna  was  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  aversion  of  his 
breast.  Bat  she  saw  Susan  shake  hands  with  the  servants  all  round,  and 
turn  once  to  look  at  her  old  home ;  and  she  saw  Diogenes  bound  out  after 
the  cab,  and  want  to  follow  it,  and  testify  an  impossibility  of  conviction 
that  he  had  no'  longer  any  property  in  the  fare  ;  and  the  door  waa  shut, 
and  the  hurry  over,  and  her  tears  fiotved  fast  for  the  loss  of  an  old  friend, 
whom  no  one  could  replace.    No  one.    No  one. 

Mr.  Toots,  like  the  leal  and  trusty  sonl  he  was,  stopped  the  cabriolet 
in  a  twinkling,  and  told  Susan  Nipper  of  his  commiaiion,  at  which  she 
cried  more  thtm  before. 

"  Upon  ray  soul  and  body  I "  said  Mr.  Toots,  taking  his  seat  beside  her, 
"  I  fe^  for  you.  Upon  my  word  and  honour  I  think  you  can  hardly 
know  your  own  feelings  better  than  I  imagine  them.  I  can  conceive 
noUiing  more  dreadful  than  to  have  to  leave  Miss  Dombey." 

SnsBQ  abandoned  heraelf  to  her  grief  now,  and  it  really  was  toucbii^  to 
see  her. 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  now,  don't  1  at  least  I  mean  now  do,  you 
kn&wl" 

"  Do  what,  Mr.  Toots  P  " .  raied  Susan. 

"  Why,  come  home  to  my  place,  and  have  some  dinner  before  you 
start,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  My  cook's  a  most  respectable  woman — one  of 
the  most  motherly  people  I  ever  saw — and  she  11  be  delighted  to  make 
you  comfortable.  Her, ion,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  as  an  additiomd  recommen- 
dation, "  was  educated  in  the  Blue-coat  School,  and  blown  up  in  a  powder 
mill," 

Susan  accepting  this  kind  offer,  Mr.  Toots  conducted  her  to  his  dwell- 
ing, where  they  were'  received  by  the  Matron  in  question  who  fully  juati' 
fied  his  character  of  her,  and  by  the  Chicken  who  at  first  supposed,  on 
seeing  a  ladj  in  the  vehicle,  t^t  Mr,  Dombey  had  been  doubled  up, 
agreeably  to  his  old  reconuiiendatioD,  and  Hiss  Dombey  abdncted.  This 
gsntleman  awakened  in  Miss  Nipper  wme  considerable  astonishment ;  for, 
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having  b«eii  deEeated  by  the  Laikey  Soj,  Ms  riaage  wm  in  a  itate  of  Mich 
great  dilspid^on,  as  to  be  haidly  preftentable  in  society  with  oomfort  to 
the  beholden.  The  Chielceu  hinuelf  attributed  this  puniahmeDt  to  hia 
having  had  the  misfortane  to  get  into  Chancery  enly  in  the  pcooeedings, 
vhen  he  was  sevsrely  fibbed  by  the  Larluy  one,  and  heavily  giuied.  £ut 
it  appearad  from  the  published  leeoids  of  tiist  great  contest  that  tiie  Larkey 
£oy  had  had  it  all  his  own  way  from  the  beginning,  and  that  ihe  Ohicken 
had  been  tapped,  and  bunged,  and  had  recNved  pep^,  andhad  beenmade 
groggy,  and  had  come  up  pipiag,  and  had  endured  a  complication  of 
similar  strange  Inconvsnisnces,  until  he  had  been  gone  into  and  finished. 

After  a  good  repeat,  and  much  hospitality,  Susan  set  out  tat  the  cosicIl- 
offiee  in  another  cabriolet,  with  Mr.  Toota  inside,  aa  before,  and  the 
Chidsen  on  the  box,  who,  whatever  distinction  he  oonferred  on  the  little 
party  by  the  moral  weight  end  heroiam  of  his  character,  was  scarcely 
ornamental  to  it,  physically  speaking,  on  account  of  his  plasters ;  nhien 
weare  numatous.  But  the  Chickea  had  registered  a  vow,  in  secret,  that  he 
would  never  leave  Mr.  Toots  (who  was  secrecy  pining  to  get  rid  of  him), 
for  any  less  eonaidearation  than  the  goodwill  and  fixtures  of  a  public- 
house;  and  being  ambitious  to  go  into  that  line,  and  drink  himself  to 
dnth  aa  soon  as  pcaaible,  he  felt  it  his  chie  to  make  his  company  nnac- 
DCptabb. 

The  night'OoaDJi  by  which  Suaan  was  to  go,  was  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture. Mr.  Tootshaviug.pntherinside,  lingered  by  the  window,  irresolutely, 
until  the  driver  was  about  to  mount ;  when,  standing  on  the  step,  and  put- 
ting in  a  face  that  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  anxious  and  confused,  he 
said  abruptly : 

"  I  say,  Susan  I  Uiss  Dombey,  you  know — " 

■•  Ybb,  Sir." 

"  Do  yon  think  she  could — you  know — eh  P  " 

"  I  beg  youi  pardon,  Mr,  Toota,"  said  Susan,  "  but  I  don't  hear  yon." 

"  So  you  think  she  could  be  brouf^t,  yon  know — not  exaotfy  at  ODce, 
bat  in  time — in  a  long  time — to — to  love  me,  you  know  I  There  1  "  said 
poor  Mr.  Toota, 

"  Oh,  dear  no  1 "  returned  Susan,  ahaldng  her  head.  "  I  diould  say, 
never.     Ne — ver  1 " 

"  Thank'eel"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  It 's  of  no  eonseqnence.  Goodnight. 
It  'b  of  no  consequence,  thank'ee  I " 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE   TBUSTY  AGENT. 


£dith  want  ont  alone  that  d^,  and  returned  home  early.  It  was 
but  a  iew  minutes  after  ten  o'dock,  when  her  Gsrriage  rolled  aiaag  the 
atieet  in  which  she  lived. 

There  was  the  same  enfivcad  ctnnpoaare  on  her  face,  that  therchad 
been  whan  she  was  dieaadng ;  .and  the  wreath  upon  her  i">rA  a)   '   '  '  " 
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Mme  cold  and  (toady  brow.  But  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  leoi 
its  lesTCB  and  flowere  left  into  fragments  by  her  ^ssionate  hBnd,  or 
rendered  thapeleis  by  the  fitfol  aeardics  of  a  throbbing  and  bewildered 
brain  for  ai^  mtiiig  plsee,  than  adorning  such  tranquillity.  Bo  obdurate, 
80  nnapproaidiBble,  bo  unrelenting,  one'woold  have  thought  that  nothing 
eonld  M^ten  auoh  a  woman's  nature,  and  that  everything  in  life  had 
hardened  it. 

Arrived  at  h^  own  door,  she  was  alighting,  when  some  one  coming 
quietly  from  the  hall,  and  standing  bareheaded,  offered  har  his  arm.  The 
aerrant  being  throat  aside,  she  had  no  dmice  butto  touchit;  and  she  then 
knew  whose  arm  it  was. 

"  How  is  yonr  patient,  Sir  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  cnikd  lip. 

"  He  is  better,  returned  Carlcei.  "  He  is  doing  very  welL  I  hare  left 
him  for  the  night." 

She  bent  hn  head,  and  was  paaeing  up  the  stairosse,  when  he  followed 
and  said,  speaking  at  the  bottom  : 

"  Madam  I    May  I  b^  the  faTOur  of  a  minute's  audience  P  " 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  ^es  bade.  "  It  is  an  unaaaeonabie  time. 
Sir,  and  I  am  fttigued.     Is  your  business  urgent  F  " 

"  It  is  wry  urgent,"  returned  Caiker.  "  As  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  met  y*m,  let  me  press  my  petition." 

She  looked  down  for  a  moment  at  his  glistening  month;  and  he  looked 
np  at  hei,  stondtug  above  him  in  her  stately  drese,  and  thought,  again, 
how  beautiful  she  wns. 

"  Where  is  Msb  Dombey  ? "  she  asked  the  servant,  aloud. 

"  In  the  morning  room,  Ha'am." 

"  Shew  the  way  there  I  "  turning  her  otcs  again  on  the  attentive  gentie- 
man  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  innirming  him,  with  a  slight  motion 
of  her  head,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow.     She  passed  on. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  Madam  I  Mrs.  Dombey ! "  oriad  the  soft  and 
nimble  Carker,  at  her  aide  in  a  moment.  "  Hay  I  be  pecmitted  to  intieat 
that  Miss  Dombey  is  not  present  F  " 

She  confronted  him,  with  a  quick  look,  bat  with  the  aams  inlf  jinnaraninn 
and  steadiness. 

"I  would  spare  Uiss  Dombey,"  said  Carker  in  a  kw  voioe,  "the 
knowledge  of  what  I  have  to  aay.  At  least,  Sfadam,  I  wonld  leave  it  to 
yon  to  decide  whether  she  shall  know  of  it  or  not.  I  owe  tiut  to  yon. 
It  is  my  bonnden  du^  to  you.  Aftor  our  former  interview,  it  would  be 
monstrous  in  me  if  I  did  otiierwiee." 

She  slowly  withdrew  her  eyes  &om  his  '&ce,  and  turning  to  theaorvant, 
said  "  Borne  other  room."  He  led  the  way  to  a  drawinpfoom,  which  he 
speedily  lighted  np  and  then  left  them.  While  he  remwned,  not  a  word 
was  spok^  Edith  enthroned  harself  upon  a  eou^  by  the  fire ;  and  Mr. 
Carker,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  bent  npon  the  carpet,  stood 
before  her,  at  some  littie  distance, 

"Before  I  hear  yon.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  when  tiie  door  was  ck>sed,  "I 
widi  yon  to  bear  me." 

"  To  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  returned,  "  even  in  aoeente  of 
nnmeiited  reproach,  is  an  honour  I  so  greatbf  eatosm,  that,  although  I 
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were  not  her  Berrant  in  bU  tbingg,  I  should  defer  to  sii^  a  wish,  moit 

"If  you  are  cbargedby  the  man  whom  you  have  jast  now  left,  Sii;"  Mr. 
Carker  raised  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wra«  goii^  to  conat«rfat  surprise,  but  she 
met  them,  and  stopped  him,  if  such  were  his  intention;  "  with  any  mesBBge 
to  me,  do  not  attempt  to  dtJiver  it,  for  I  will  not  receive  it.  I  need  scarcely 
ask  you  if  you  are  come  on  such  an  errand.  I  hare  expected  yon  some 
time." 

"  It  is  my  misfortune,"  he  replied,  "  to  be  here,  wholly  against  my  will, 
for  such  a  purpose.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  here  for  two  purposes. 
That  is  one." 

"  That  one.  Sir,"  she  returned, "  is  ended.  "  Or,  if  you  return  toil " 

"Can  Mrs.  Dombey  believe,"  said  Carker,  coming  nearer,  "that  I 
would  return  to  it  in  the  face  of  her  prohibition  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Ifrs. 
Dombey,  having  no  regard  to  my  unfortunate  position,  is  so  determined  to 
consider  me  inseparable  from  my  instructor  as  to  do  me  great  and  wilful 
injustice  P"' 

"  Sir,"  retomed  Edith,  bending  her  dark  gaze  fidl  upon  him,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  rismg  passion  that  inflated  her  proud  nostril  and  her  swelling 
neok,  and  stirred  the  delicate  white  down  upon  a  lobe  she  wore,  thrown 
loosely  over  shoulders  that  could  bear  its  snowy  neighbourhood.  "  Why 
do  you  present  yourself  to  me,  as  you  have  done,  ana  speak  to  me  of  love 
and  duty  to  my  husband,  and  pretend  to  think  that  I  am  happily  married, 
and  that  I  honour  him?  How  dare  you  venture  so  to  afiiont  me,  when 
you  know — /  do  not  know  better.  Sir :  I  have  seen  it  in  your  every  glanoe, 
and  heard  it  in  your  eveiy  word — that  in  place  of  affection  between  us 
there  b  aversion  and  contempt,  and  that  I  despise  him  hardly  less  than  I 
deqiise  myself  for  being  Ms  1  Injustice  I  If  I  had  done  justice  to  the 
torment  you  have  made  me  feel,  and  to  my  sense  of  the  intuit  you  have  put 
npon  me,  I  should  have  slain  you  1 " 

She  had  asked  him  why  he  did  this.  Had  she  not  been  blinded  by  her 
pride  and  wrath,  and  self-humiliation, — which  she  was,  fiercely  as  she  bent 
W  gaze  upon  him, — she  would  have  seen  the  answer  in  his  taoe.  To  bring 
her  to  this  declaration. 

She  saw  it  not,  and  cared  not  whether  it  was  there  or  no.  She  saw 
only  the  indignities  and  struggles  she  had  undergone,  and  had  to  undergo, 
and  was  writhing  under  then.  As  she  sat  lookmg  fixedly  at  them,  rather 
than  at  bim,  she  plucked  the  feathers  irom  a  pinion  of  some  rare  and 
beautiful  bird,  whitji  hung  fix>m  her  wrist  by  a  gtnden  thread,  to  serve  ha 
as  a  fan,  and  rained  them  on  the  ground. 

He  did  not  shrink  beneath  her  gaze,  but  stood,  until  such  outward  signs 
of  her  anger  as  had  escaped  her  controul  subsided,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  bad  his  sufficient  reply  in  reserve  and  would  presently  deliver  it.  And 
he  then  spoke,  looking  straight  into  her  kindling  eyes, 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  know,  and  knew  before  to-day,  that  I  have 
found  no  favour  with  you  ;  and  I  knew  why.  Tea.  I  knew  why.  You 
have  spoken  so  openly  to  me ;  I  am  so  relieved  by  the  possession  of  your 
confidence 

"  Confidence ! "  she  repeated,  with  disdain. 
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He  passed  it  orer. 

"  — that  I  will  make  no  pretrace  of  concealment.  I  did  aee  &oin  tlie 
£nt,  that  there  whs  no  affection  on  your  part,  for  Mr.  Dombey — liow 
could  it  possibly  exist  between  sact  different  subjects !  And  I  Ame  seen, 
nnoe,  thkt  stnniger  feelings  than  indifference  have  been  engendered  in 
yoor  breast — liow  conld  that  possibly  be  otherwise,  either,  circnmstanoed 
as  yon  have  been.  But  was  it  for  me  to  presume  to  avow  this  knowledge 
to  you  in  so  many  wwds  ?  " 

"  Was  it  for  you.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  to  feign  that  other  belief,  and 
ondeciously  to  tlmut  it  on  me  day  by  day  t " 

"  Madam,  it  was,"  he  eagerly  retorted.  "  If  I  had  done  less,  if  I  had 
done  anything  bnt  that,  I  should  not  be  speaking  to  yon  thus ;  and  I 
foresaw — who  could  better  foresee,  for  who  has  h^  greater  experience  of 
Mr.  Dombey  than  myself? — that  unless  your  character  should  prove  to 
be  as  yielding  and  obedient  as  that  of  his  first  submissive  lady,  which  I 
did  not  believe ■" 

A  haughty  smile  gave  him  reason  to  observe  that  he  might  repeat  this. 

"Isay,  whichldidnot  believe, — the  time  was  likely  to  come,  when  such 
an  nndorstanding  as  we  have  now  arrdved  at,  would  be  serviceable," 

"  Serviceable  to  whom.  Sir  F"  she  demanded,  so^mfully. 

"Toyou.  Iwillnotaddtomnelf.as  wamingmetorefraineven&omthat 
limited  conunendation  of  Mr.  Dombey,  in  which  I  can  honestly  indulge,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  have  the  misfortune  of  saying  anything  distrustful 
to  one  whose  aversion  and  oontempt"  with  great  expression  "are  so 
keen." 

"It  is  honest  in  you.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  "to  oonfbss  to  your  'limited 
commendation,'  and  to  speak  in  that  tone  of  disparagement,  even  of  him : 
being  his  chief  counsellor  and  flatterer  I " 

"  Counsellor, — ^yes,"  said  Carker.  "  Flatterer — no.  A  little  reservation 
I  fear  I  must  confess  to.  Bat  our  interest  and  convenience  common^  oblige 
many  of  us  to  make  professions  that  we  caimot  feel.  We  have  partnerships 
of  interest  and  convenience,  friendships  of  interest  and  convKiience,  deu- 
ings  of  interest  and  convenience,  marriages  of  interest  and  oonvenienoe. 


Bveiy  dm." 
She  bit  herb 


ir  blood-red  lip ;  but  without  wavering  in  the  dark,  stem  watch 
she  knit  upon  him. 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Caikcr,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  that  was  near  her, 
with  an  air  of  the  moat  profound  snd  most  considerate  respect,  "why 
should  I  hesitate  now,  being  alti^her  devoted  to  your  servioe,  to  speak 
plainly  I  It  was  natural  that  a  lady,  endowed  as  you  are,  should  think  it 
feasible  to  change  her  husband's  character  in  some  respects,  and  mould  him 
to  a  better  form." 

"  It  was  not  natural  to  me.  Sir,"  she  rqoined.  "  I  had  never  any  ex- 
pectation or  intention  of  that  kind." 

The  proud  nndaunted  face  showed  him  it  wss  resolute  to  wear  no  mask 
he  offered,  bnt  was  set  upon  a  reckless  disclosure  of  itself,  indifferent  to 
any  aspect  in  which  it  might  present  itself  to  such  as  he. 

"  At  least  it  wss  nstural,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you  should  deem  it  quite 
posuble  to  live  with  Mr,  Dombey  aa  his  wife,  at  once  without  submitting 
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to  him,  oud  without  coming  into  such  violent  coUiaian  mtii  him.  But 
UndAm,  jaa  did  not  know  Mr.  Dombej  (u  y eu  hvte  sinee  aaMrtaiaed), 
when  ymi  thought  that.  You  did  not  luww  how  euodng  and  haw  piood 
he  ifl,  or  how  1^  is,  if  I  may  mj  ao,  the  slaTs  of  hia  own  (^iiwliiiiiiii.  and 
goes  ytdsad  to  hia  own  tziomphal  oai  like  a  beaet  of  buedoi,  with  no 
tit»  on  earth  but  that  it  is  behind  him  and  is  to  be  dnwn  on,  ova 
eteiything  and  timngfa  ereijrthing." 

ms  teeth  gleamed  through  hia  malidoua  reliak  of  tkia  taaoA,  aa.  ha 
went  on  talking : 

"  Mr.  Dombev  is  resllj  csp^le  of  no  more  trae  cmaderatiiai.fQr  yon, 
Uadam,  than  n>r  me.  The  compariaon  ia  an  extreme  one ;  I  intend  it 
to  be  Bo ;  hnt  qoite  jnst.  Ur.  Dombey ,  in  the  plenitode  of  hia  poww,  adced 
me— I  had  it  &om  hia  own  Upi  yeaterd^  moniing— to  he  hia  go-between 
to  TOO,  beoanae  be  knows  I  am  not  agreeable  ta  yon,  and  becanae 
he  mtends  tliat  I  ahalLbe  a  pmushment  for  your  oonttmiaqr ;  and  be- 
sides that,  because  he  res]];  does  consider,  that  I,  hia  paid  anvant,  am 
an  ambasaadoi  whom  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity — not  of  the  lady  to 
whom  I  hare  Ulb  himmiBsa  of  apeaking ;  she  faaa  no  exiatsnoe  ia  his 
mind — bnt  of  hia  wi&,  a  part  of  bimsdf,  to  reoetra.  Ton  may  ima- 
gine how  resaidlesB  of.me,  how  obtuse  to  tha  poeeibility  of  my  haTtng 
anyindividnu  sartment  or  opinion  he  is,  when  he  teUs  me,  openly,  that  I 
am  BO  anidOTod.  Ytm  Itaow  how  peifeatfy  indi^Kot  to  your  feelmga  ha 
is,  when  heureatenayoQwithmchameaseBgBr.  As  you,  of  ooiom,  have 
not  fo^otten  that  he  did." 

She  watched  him  still  attentively.  £ut  he  watdied  her  too ;  and  he  saw 
that  this  indication  of  a  knowle^e  on  fais  part,  of  aQmethiug  that  had 

EMsed  between  herself  and  her  husband,  rankled  and.  smarted  in  hoc 
Bugbty  breast,  like  a  poisoned  arrow. 

"  I  oo  not  reoal  all  this  to  widen  the  breei^  brtween  yonzaelf  and 
iSr.  Bamb«r)  Hadam — Heaven  fntnd  I  what  would  it  profit  mo — but 
as  an  cnui^^  of  tlie  hopelessness  of  impresung  Hr..  Dombey  witii  n 
sense  that  anybody  ia  to  be  contedeaed  when  he  is  in  qoaetion.  We  who 
are  about  him,  hare,  in  onr  varions  positions,  done  our  pssi,  I  dai»  say, 
to  confirm  him  in  his  way  of  thinking ;  but  if  we  had  not  done  so,  otbras 
would— <n-  they  would  not  hare  been  about  bim ;  and  it  has  alwa^  been, 
from  the  beginning,  the  very  staple  of  his  life.  Mr.  Dombey  baa  had  ia 
ded,  in  short,  with  none  but  submissive  and  dqtendent  persona,  who  have 
bomd  the  knee,  and  bent  the  neck,  befine  him.  He  has  never  Icnowniriut 
it  ia  to  haTC  mgry  pride  and  strong  resentmoit  opposed  to  him." 

" But  he  will  know  it  now!  "  she  seemed  to  say;  thoo^  hei  lips  did 
not  part,  sor  hei'^as  &Uar.  He  saw  the  soft  down  treai£le  once  again, 
and  he  saw  her  lay  the  plumage  of  the  beantiAil  bird  againat  her  boaom  for 
a  moment ;  and  he  unfolded  one  move  ring  of  the  ooU  into  whidi  he  had 
gathered  himself. 

"  Mr.  Dombey,  though  a  moat  honoorable  gantlenuui,"  he  sstd,  "is  so 
prose  to  pervert  even  facts  to  his  own  view,  when  he  is  at  all  oppciaad,  in 
consequence  of  the  warp  in  bis  mind,  that  he — oan  I  give  a  betts  iMfanmw 
than  this  1 — he  sincerely  bdieres  (yon  will  excuse  the  fb&y  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say ;  it  not  bang  mine)  Ukst  Ms  seven  expresnon  <d  opinioD  to 
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hii  pTSMntwife,  on  a  oaiaa  apecnl  occasion  she  may  nmeniber,  before  the 
lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  prodooed  a  withenjig  effect,  and  fi»  tha 
moment  quite  subdued  her  I  " 

Edith  laughed.  Hoir-  faaroUy  and  oimuuiaally  need  not  be  deaczibed. 
It  is  enoogh  that  he  was  ghd  to  hear  her. 

"  Madam,"  he  resumed,  "  I  hsra  dme  with  this.  Yonrown  o 
are  ao  Btnmg,  and,  I  am  pemuided,  k>  Tmaltenblt^" 
wordi  elowij  and  with  gnat  aaphama,  "that  I  am  edm 
yonr  displeasare  anew,  when  I  say  that  in  spite  of  these  defects  and 
my  foil  Imowledge  of  them,  I  have  beeomo  habituated  to  Mr.  Domhcy,  and 
esteem  him.  Bat  wlien  I  ai^  so,  it  is  not,  bdiere  me,  forthe  mere  sake  of 
TCHnting  a  feeling  that  is  so  ullarfy  at  Tarianoe  witli  yonrown,  and  for 
iriucA  yon  can  nave  no  sympathy" — (di  how  dirtinDt  and  plain,  and 
onphanzed  this  was  I  "  bnt  to  give  yon  an  aamianoe  of  the  aeaL  with 
which,  in  this  unhappy  matter,  I  am  yours,  and  the  indignatson  with 
which  I  regard  the  part  I  am  lequirad  to  fill" 

She  sat  as  if  sBe  were  afraid  to  take  her  eyea  &t>m  his  &ce. 

And  now  to  unwind  the  last  ring  of  the  coil  I 

"'It  is  growing  late,"  said Gnker, after  a  panae,  "and  you  ara,  aa  yon. 
said,  firtigned.  But  the  seoond  olgeot  of  this  interriew,  I  must  not  forget. 
I  must  recommend  yon,  I.nmst  entreat  yon  in  the  moat  earnest  manner, 
for  sufficient  reasons  that  I  have,  to  be  oantious  in  your  demonstrations 
of  Rfiard  lor  Miss  Dombcy." 

"  Castious !     What  do  yon  mean  P  " 

"  To  be  carefid  how  ym  exhibit  too  much  a&otion  fortiiat  yotrnglady." 

"  Too  much  affection,  Sir !  "  said  Edith,  '™'**™g  her  broad  biow  and 
rising.    "  Who  judges  my  ifiectitat  or  measures  it  out.    YonP" 

**  It  is  not  I  who  do  so."     He  was,  or  fingned  to  be,  perplexed. 

"Who  then P" 

"  Can  you  not  guess  who  then  P 

"I  do  not  choose  to  guess,"  shi 

"  Hadam,"  he  said  after  a  little  hesitation  ;  meantim  4^  had  been, 
snd  atiH  were,  reganling  each  other  as  befnre ;  "  I  am  in  s  difficulty 
han.  Ton  have  told  me  you  will  receive  no  mesaage,  and  yon  have 
foitnddat  me  to  return  to  that  snbjeet;  but  the  two  enbjeeta  are  so 
doeel^  entwined,  I  find,  that  unless  you  will  aooe;)i  this  vagncoautiou&om 
one  -who  has  now  Hie  honour  to  posaesa  your  noarfidwine,  though  the  way 
to  it  has  been  through  yonr  disjdmsnre,  I  most  violate  the  ii^unoliim  you 
have  laid  upon  me." 

'*  Yon  Imow  that  you  are  free  to  do  so,  Sir,"  sud  Edith.     "  Do  it." 

So  p^  BO  tiembUng,  so  impasvoned  1  He  had  not  suaaalculBted  the 
effect,  then  I 

"^s  insbnoiiona  were,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voiee,  "that  L  dionld 
inform  jou  that  your  demeanonr  towards  Miss  Dombey  is  not  agree- 
able to  him.  That  it  suggests  conmariaons  to  him  whidL  an  not  favour- 
able to  himself.  That  he  desires  it  ma^  be  wholly  changed ;  nd  thali 
if  yon  are  in  earnest,  he  ia  confident  it  will  be ;  for  your  continued 
show  of  affedion  will  not  benefit  its  olject." 

"  That  ia  a  threat,"  she  said. 
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"  That  ia  a  threat,"  he  answered  in  hi>  TojceleaB  manner  of  Btaeoi  -. 
adding  alood,  "  but  not  directed  against  yoif." 

Proud,  ranct,  and  dignified,  as  she  stood  oan&ontiag  him;  and  looking 
through  him,  as  she  did,  with  hex  full  bright  flafihing  eje  ;  and  smiliAg,  as 
she  was,  with  scorn  and  bittemeM  j  she  sunk  as  if  the  ground  had  dio{4>ed 
beneath  her,  and  in  an  instant  would  have  faUen  on  the  floor,  but  that  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  As  instantaneously  she  threw  him  off,  the  moment 
that  he  touched  her,  and,  drawing  back,  confronted  him  again,  immoreablfl, 
with  her  hand  stretched  out. 

"  Please  to  leave  me,     Sajr  no  more  to-night." 

"  I  fed  the  urgency  of  this,"  said  iSi.  Carker,  "  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  nnforeseen  consequences  might  arise,  or  how  soon,  from  your 
being  unacquainted  with  his  state  of  mind.  I  understand  Miss  Bombey  is 
coiicemed,  now,  at  the  dismissal  of  her  old  aervant,  which  ia  hkely  to  hare 
been  a  minor  consequence  in  itsdf.  You  don't  blame  me  for  requesting 
that  Miss  Dombey  might  not  be  present.     May  I  hope  so  F" 

"I  do  not.     Pi^sB  to  leave  me.  Sir." 

"  I  knew  that  your  regard  for  the  young  lady,  which  is  reiy  Mneere  and 
strong,  I  am  well  persuaded,  would  render  it  a  great  unhapfnneas  to  you. 
ever  to  be  a  pitf  to  the  reflection  that  yon  had  injured  her  .position  and 
ruined  her  future  hopes,"  said  Corker,  hurriedly,  bat  eagerly. 

"No  more  to-mght.     Leave  me,  if  you  please." 

"  I  shall  be  here  constantly  in  my  attendance  upon  tiim,  and  ifk  the  trans* 
action  of  business  matters.  You  Vill  allow  me  to  see  you  again,  and 
to  consult  what  should  be  done,  and  learn  your  wishes  ?  " 

She  motioned  him  towards  the  door. 

"  I  cannot  even  decide  whether  to  tell  him  I  have  spoken  to  you  yet ;  or 
to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  I  have  deferred  doing  so,  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunilnr,  or  for  any  other  reason.  It  will  be  necessary  that  yon  should 
enable  me  to  consolt  with  you  very  sobn." 

"  At  any  lime  bat  now,'  she  answered. 

"  You  will  understand,  when  I  wish  to  see  yon,  that  Miss  Dombe;  is  not 
to  be  present ;  and  that  I  seek  an  interview  as  one  who  has  the  hi4>puuaB 
to  possess  your  confidence,  and  who  comes  to  render  you  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  and,  p^haps,  on  many  occasions,  to  ward  off  evil  from  her  P  " 

Looking  at  him  still  with  the  same  apparent  dread  of  releasing  liim  for 
8  moment  from  the  influence  of  her  st^dy  gaze,  whatever  that  mi^it  be^ 
she  answered,  "  Yes  1  "  and  onoe  more  bade  him  go. 


"  I  am  forgiven,  and  have  eiplained  my  fault.  May  I — ^for  Miss  Dom* 
bey's  sake,  and  for  my  own — take  your  hand  before  I  go  P  "    : 

She  gave  him  the  gkived  hand  she  had  maimed  last  night.  He  took  it 
in  one  of  his,  aod  kiraed  it,  and  withdrew.  And  when  he  had  closed  tiie 
door,  he  waved  the  hand  with  which  he  had  taken  her's,  and  thrust  it  in 
his  breast. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


HECOQNIZANT  AXB   EBFLECTirB. 


Ahono  nmdry  minor  alteratioiis  in  Mr.  Carker's  life  and  babits  that 
begaa  to  take  place  at  this  time,  none  woe  more  lemaikable  than  the  extra- 
ordinary diligence  with  which  he  applied  hinuelT  to  business,  and  the  close- 
ness  with  vrmcb  he  inTCstigated  erery  detail  that  the  afiiairs  of  the  House 
laid  open  to  him.  Always  actiTe  and  penetrating  in  such  matters,  his 
lyni-eyed  vigilance  now  increased  twenty-fold.  Not  only  did  his  wary 
vatch  keep  pace  with  every  present  point  that  every  day  presented  to  him 
in  some  new  form,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  occupations  he 
found  leisure — that  is,  he  made  it — to  review  the  past  transactions  of  the 
Pirm,  and  his  share  in  them,  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Frequently 
when  the  clerks  were  all  gone,  the  ollicea  dark  and  empty,  and  all  similar 
places  of  business  shut  up,  Mr,  Carker,  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
iron  room  laid  bare  before  him,  would  explore  the  mysteries  of  books 
and  papers,  with  the  patient  progress  of  a  man  who  was  dissecting  the 
minutest  nerves  and  fibres  of  his  subject.  Perch,  the  messenger,  who 
nsnally  remained  on  these  occasions,  to  entertain  himself  with  the  perusal 
of  the  Price  Current  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  or  to  doze  over  the  lire  in 
the  outer  office,  at  the  inuoinent  risk  every  moment  of  diving  bead  fore- 
most into  the  cosl  bor,  could  not  withhold  the  tribute  of  his  admiratioa 
from  this  zealous  conduct,  although  it  much  contracted  his  domestic  enjoy- 
ments; and  again,  and  again,  expatiated  to  Mrs.  Peroh  (now  nursing- 
twins)  on  the  industry  and  acuteness  of  their  managing  gentleman  in  the 
City. 

The  same  increased  and  sharp  attention  that  Mr.  Carker  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  the  House,  he  applied  to  his  own  personal  affairs. 
Though  not  a  partner  in  the  concern — a  distinction  hitherto  reserved 
solely  to  inheritors  of  the  great  name  of  Dombey— hewasin  the  receipt  of 
some  per  centage  on  its  dealings ;  and,  participating  in  all  its  &cilities  for 
the  employment  of  money  to  advantage,  was  considered,  by  the  minnows 
among  the  tritons  of  the  East,  a  rich  man.  It  began  to  be  said,  among 
these  shrewd  observers,  that  Jem  Carker,  of  Dombey's,  was  looking  about 
him  to  see  what  he  was  worth;  and  that  he  was  calling  in  his  money  at  a 
good  time,  like  the  long-headed  fellow  he  was ;  and  bets  were  even  cnEfered 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  Jem  was  going  to  marry  a  rich  widow. 

Tet  these  cares  did«iot  in  the  least  int^ere  with  Mr.  Carker's  watching 
of  his  chief,  or  with  his  cleanness,  neatness,  sleekness,  or  any  cat-like 
quality  he  possessed.  It  was  not  so  much  that  there  was  a  change  in  him, 
in  reference  to  any  of  his  habits,  as  that  the  whole  man  was  intensified. 
Bverj'thing  that  bad  been  observable  in  him  before,  was  observable 
now,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  concentration.  He  did  each  single 
thing,  as  if  he  did  nothing  else — a  pretty  certain  indication  in  a  man  of 
that  range  of  ability  and  purpose,  that  he  is  doing  something  which  sharpens 
rad  keeps  alive  his  keenest  powers. 
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The  only  decided  alteration  in  hlni,  was,  that  as  he  rode  to  and  tro 
aloDg  the  streets,  he  would  fall  into  deep  fits  of  musing,  like  that  in  whidi 
he  had  come  away  from  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  on  the  morning  of  that 
gentleman's  disaster.  At  such  times,  he  would  keep  clear  of  the  obstadea 
in  his  way,  mechanically;  and  would  appear  to  see  and  hear  nothing  until 
arrival  at  hia  destination,  or  some  sudden  chance  or  effort  roused  him. 

Walking  his  white-legged  Jioiae  thus,  ta  the  counting-house  of  Dombey 
and  Son  one  day,  he  was  as  unconscious  of  the  observation  of  two  pairs  of 
woBton'e  ejrea,  as  (f  the  Eucisated  arbs  of  Bob  tiie  Grindcir,  who,  in  waiting 
a  street's  kagth  from  the  i^pmnted  place,  as  a  demanstoatio*  of  pmctiip 
slity,  vainly  toadied  and  Tetoudiied  fan  hat  to  attnietatt«nt)OB,Htd  trotted 
•kng  OB  foot,  fay  his  maBter's  afc,  -pnpaied  to  bold  liii  atiinip  when  im 
daoiSd  alight. 

"  See  whore  Ite  goes  !  "  acted  one  of  these  two  womoa,  an  old  uRBtur^ 
whoatrett^ad  oat  her  afanreUsd  acm  topnt  him  out  to  bar  Dompanion,  & 
janag  wonuB,  who  ttood  cbNe  bende  hs,  witiulTairn  like  henelf  into  a 
ptetrey. 

Mrs.  Brown's  danghter  loofcad  out,  at  this  bidding  on  Ihe  port  of 
Mn.  Biosm ;  and  thws  wm  until  and  TsngoHce  in  har  face. 

"  Inerer  thougfat'tolookit  hiBiagBin,"ahe«aid,inala«r*Qii]e;  "but 
it  'a  well  I  ibonU,  -psriiBps.     I  sas.     I  saa  I  " 

"  Not  diaognd  I     aud  tie  old  wamn,  irith  a  look  lot  mgn  auiiDB. 

"Se  chaagedl"  mtonied  the  other.  "What  for?  What  has  Se 
safferedF    There  ia  chaagcflDODgfafortwan^in  we.  lani  ttat«nni^?** 

"  See  "whoR)  he  gDCB  1 "  nutttsicd  the  old  wnman.wah^iB^  bar  daughter 
with  her  red  ent ;  "  ao  ean,  and  so  trim,  a'  ianA*iky  whSa  we  ve  ia 
tbe  mvA—" 

"  And  of  it,"  aaid  hs  danghtBr,  hnpatKOf^.  "  W«  are  n«i,  under- 
neath his  horse's  feot.     What  ihwld  we  be  P '' 

In  the  intcBineaa  with  wfak^  ehe  looked  after  him  agaui,  ahe  made  a 
hasty  gesture  with  her  hand  when  the  old  woman  began  to  reply,  as  if  b«r 
view  coidd  h*  (A«traeted  by  mtsre  aaund.  lla-  mo^er  watching  her,  nod 
not  him,  renwaed  sileati  until  her  kindling  glaDcesubsidad,  and  stie  drew 
a  img  breath,  as  if  in  the  reUef  of  ha  being  gone. 

"  Deary !"  said  the  old  wronan  then.  "  Alicet  Hawbone  R^t 
Ally  !  "  Eba  gentfy  shook  htr  sleeve  to  00086  her  attetttin.  "  Wai 
you  let  him  go  lilte:tiiat,  whm  yon  can  wring  moBey  &am  him.  IVby,  it  'a 
a  wicbedsBM,  my  dKOgbtetl" 

" Haven't  I  told  you,  that  I  wfll  not  hnra  iwnMy  ftom  him?"  she 
nturMd.  "And  don't  yon  yet  heKercme?  Bid  I  take  his  sisltar'a 
ucmey  ?  Wodd  I  tmdka  penny,  if  I  knew  it,  that  had  gme  ttoongfa  hia 
white  hands — ankaa,  it  was,  indeed,  that  i  coidd  poison  it,  «itd  antd  it 
baek  to  him?    Fesoa,  mother,  and  come  away." 

"  Aadhimso  w^fmurauned  the  old  woman.    "And  usso'pocvl" 

"Poor  in  not  being  able  to  pay  him  any  of  ^e  harm  w«  owe  him," 
returned  har  ttaaghrtw.  "  Let  Imn  give  me  that  sort  of  ridiea,  aad 
I'll  take  then  ftom  him,  aad  nse  them.  Come  away.  It's  no  good 
hjoking  at  his  home.     GcMae  away,  mother  I " 

But  the  old  woman,  fiir  -whom  the  apectaeie  of  Bob  the  Griadw 
retamiag  down  the  stmt,  leading  the  riileitess  hone,  anpeered  to  ham 
some  extraneous  interest  that  it  did  not  posaaai  m  itMlf,  vorv^ed  tha* 
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jnmag  nan  witk  tlie  utmost  BUneAaesB ;  and  ■«w"»'g  to  hare  vkat^mr 
dovbtfl  Aa  trntactuaeA,  tMoiradAi  ha  dnw  ■mv.glanfied  at  bar  dongktar 
with  biigbtesed  tym  md  wiMt  iur  toga  en  her  Jip,  ind  mMrgutg  from 
tiifl  gatemtj  at  the  vomflnt  of  UanaMig,  toai^ed  kjia  on  tke  BfaavUcr. 

"  W^,  whrnB  'a  jmj  ipnglidf  Sob  been,  all  tbu  tunel  "  ^  aaid,  as  k» 
tamednniid. 

Tbe  qngbtly  Itob,  wboae  ipri^diiiieaa  vaa  vary  mtaii  diaiiisrtfld  faj 
tlw  sakitBlian,  Jooked  exmedin^  diata^ad,  aad  aaid,  witb  tin  watai 
mBgiiLfaia  ejas- 

"(^1  whg  oui't  fan  leare  a  pocv  Eon  afeae,  IGsaea  Smn,  wkot 
be's  geUi^  as  faaaeBt  UTslikoed  and  amdvotiiig  binaalf  wapactabfaif 
What  do  yen  coma  and  depnve  .&  oatv  «f  hii  dusiuter  for,  tqr  talking  to 
him  in  the  streeta,  when  he's  taking  hia  naatra'a  hone  to  a  hmart 
•tdile — a  bene-  jm  'd  go  aad  aall  for  cata'  anil  dogs'  aiaat  if  yoa  had 
jmrwRfl  Wlqr,  I  tfaoaght,"  aid  the  Qriadet,  pindncing  Ida  coacl»dmc 
■CBaric  as  if  it  van  tfae  dimKL  of  all  bis  injories,  "  liiat  jm.  was  dead 
loDgagoI'* 

"  TUa  is  tfae  w^,"  mod  Oe^M  vtaaan,  ^peaHi^  to  her  daa^l^ 
"  tbaA  be  talks  to  aie,  iriu  Iomw  Ub  mtieia  and  vontba  tageAar,  wf 
desiy,  and  have  stood  hia  Mend  nwayaodiBBiy  a  time  among  tba^goo^ 
ivu^iag  kraaops  and  fanrd-udohew." 

"Let  the  birds  be,  will  you  Miaiei  BrownF"  ntartcd&afa,  in  a  tana 
•f  &e  acoleat  ^i^g«™*  "  I  -AaA  a  aore  tad  better  bsTe  to  do  with  Iiodb 
than  tbem  little  ciaebua,  for  tbej  'n  alw^a  flyiag  bai&  in  your  &oe  whea 
t  it.  VftHi,  honr  ^'e  do  and  what  do  you  waotl"  Theae 
lheQntideruMaRd,a8itwa«  undo'piDtcat.aBdwiliigiad 
id  Tindictirenesa. 
k  Itow  he  AKaks  to  an  old  bind,  njr  deary  1"  said  Ifia.  Brown, 
again  appeaUi^  to  W  daa(;bts.  "  But  tben'a  soma  of  hia  <dd  friaBda 
uot  so  patient  ■«  me.  If  I  was  to  tall  some  that  he  knows,  and  has  ported 
and  '^^f^lf1^  with,  where  to  find  htm — " 

"Will  jott  kiM  yoor  toogn^  Misaes  BnwnP"  intemqtted  the 
BUBCvahle  Qnoikr,  ^aitaiag  ^(^  rotutd,  as  thoo;^  he  eapectod  to 
hie  mader'a  tee&  ahiniag  at  his  elhov.  "  What  <£>  yoo  take  a  pleas 
inmimBgacorefoc?  iJ  yeurtiaLeof  life  tool  what  you  oiq^  to  be 
thinkiag  of  a  variaty  of  Uii^  I " 

"  WhJst  a  gallant  horse  1"  said  tlwold  woman,  patting  tiu  aaimal'soedc 

"let  him  ak»e,  will  you  Uisaea  BiowsF"  oried  Bob,  patfiing  sway 
her  hand.     "  You're  enouf^  to  drin  a  penitent  oore  mad  I " 

"  W^,  what  hurt  do  I  do  him,  abild  P^'  retmned  the  old  wnman. 

"HaitF"  saidBab.     "  He's  got  a  maaier  that  would  find  k  out  if  he 
Aid  be  blew  upon  the  [Jaoe  when  the  rid 
aament,  ud  anaotbed  it  gaalij  with  his 
finger,  as  if  he  seriously  believed  what  he  said. 

The  <dd  woBSD  knkiag  back  to  nomble  and  aaoslt  at  ber  daughter, 
who  Mowed,  kept  dsse  to  Bob's  beds  aa  be  walked  on  with  ikt  bridle  in 
hia  hand ;  ai^  pursued  the  conversation. 

"Agoodplaoe,  Bol^oh?"  said  she.    "You'iaiBloek,  wcUld." 

"  Oh  dosiH  tatt:  abo«t  Iw^  Uisaes  Brown,"  ntanad  the  wretahed 
Orindar,  Ibciag  round  awl  ataffing.  "  If  yow'd  mofw  nmt,  or  if  ym'd 
go  away,  then  indeed  a  cove  migbt  be  eonaildaKd  telwabla  JimI^.    Can't 
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you  go  tOang  Hiueg  Brows,  and  not  Mer  ne  I"  blubbered  Bob,  with 
Bnddeu  AtiSanCB.  "  If  the  young  women'a  a  friraid  of  yonn,  why  don't  she 
take  you  away,  inetead  of  letting  yon  make  yonrself  >o  dia^cefiil ! " 

"  What  1"  croaked  the  old  womim,  putting  her  face  cloae  to  hit,  with  a 
BalsTolent  grin  upon  it  that  puckered  up  the  looH  skin  dawn  in  her  very 
throat.  "  Do  you  deny  your  old  chum  1  Hare  you  larked  to  my  hoiua 
itty  times,  and  slept  sound  in  a  comei  when  you  had  no  other  bed  but 
the  panug-stones,  and  do  yon  talk  to  ma  like  this  I  Have  I  bought  and 
sold  with  you,  and  helped  you  in  my  way  of  business,  schoolboy,  sneak, 
and  what  not,  and  do  you  tell  im  to  go  along  F  Could  I  raise  a  crowd  of 
old  company  about  you  to-morrow  morning,  that  would  follow  yon  to 
niin  like  copies  of  your  own  shadow,  and  do  you  turn  on  im  witn  your 
bold  looks  I    I'll  go.    Come  Alice." 

"Stop,  Misses  Brown  I"  cried  the  distracted  Orinder,  "Whatareyou 
doing  of  P     Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion  I     Don't  let  her  go,  if  yon 

f  lease.  I  haven't  meant  any  offence.  I  |said  '  how  d'ye  do,'  at  fira^  didn't 
P  But  you  wouldn't  answer.  How  do  yoa  doF  Besides,"  said  Bob 
pitaously,  "  look  hoe  1  How  can  a  cove  stand  talking  iu  the  street  with 
his  master's  prad  a  wanting  to  be  took  to  be  nibbed  down,  and  his  master 
1^  to  eveiy  individgle  thing  that  happens  I " 

The  old  woman  made  a  show  of  bemg  partially  appeased,  but  shook  her 
head,  and  mouthed  and  muttered  stilL 

"  Come  along  to  the  stables,  and  have  a  glass  of  something  that's  good 
for  you,  Misses  Brown,  can't  you?"  said  Bob,  "instead  of  going  on,  hko 
that,  which  is  no  good  to  you,  nor  anybody  else  F  Come  along  with  her, 
will  you  be  so  kind?"  saidBob.  "I'm  sure  I'm  delighted  to  see  her,  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  horse ! " 

With  this  apology.  Bob  turned  away,  a  rueful  picture  of  despair,  and 
walked  his  charge  down  a  bye  street.  The  old  woman,  mouthiog  at  her 
daughter,  followed  close  upon  him.     The  daughter  followed. 

Turning  into  a  silent  little  square  or  court  yard  that  had  a  great  church 
tower  rising  Bbove  it,  and  a  packer's  warehouse,  and  a  bottle-maker's 
wsrehouse,  for  its  places  of  busiaess.  Bob  the  Grinder  delivered  the  white- 
legged  horse  to  the  hostler  of  a  quaint  stable  at  the  comer ;  and  inviting 
Mrs.  Brown  and  her  daughter  1o  seat  themselves  upon  a  stone  bench  at 
the  gate  of  that  establishment,  soon  reappeared  from  a  neighbouring 
public-house  with  a.  pewter  measure  and  a  glass. 

"  Here 's  master — Mr.  Carker,  child  1 "  said  the  old  woman,  slowly,  aa 
her  sentiment  before  drinking.     "  Lord  bless  him  I  " 

"  Why,  I  didn't  tell  you  who  he  was,"  observed  Hob,  with  staiingeyes. 

"We  know  h\rn  by  sight,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  working  month  and 
nodding  head,  stopped  for  the  moment,  in  the  fixedness  of  her  attentton, 
"  We  saw  him  pass  this  morning,  afore  he  got  off  his  horse ;  when  yon 
were  ready  to  take  it." 

"  Aye,  aye  P "  returned  Bob,  appearing  to  wish  that  his  readiness  had 
carried  him  to  any  other  place. — "  What°8  the  matter  with  her  P  Won't 
she  drink?" 

This  inquiry  had  reference  to  Alice,  who,  folded  in  her  doak,  sat  a  little 
apart,  profoundly  inattentive  to  his  offer  of  the  replenished  glass. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  "  Don't  mind  her,"  ahe  said ;  "  she  '• 
a  strange  creetur,  if  you  know'd  her.  Bob.     But  Mr.  Carker — " 
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"  Huali  I  "  said  Sob,  gbncing  cautiously  up  at  the  packet's,  and  at  the 
bottle-maker's,  at  if,  from  any  one  of  the  tiers  of  warehouees,  Mr.  Carker 
might  be  look^g  down.     "  3oMy." 

"  Why,  he  ain't  here ! "  cried  Mrs.  Brown, 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  muttered  Bob,  who»e  g^ce  eren  wandered  to  the  . 
church  tower,  as  if  he  might  be  there,  with  a  supernatural  power  of  hearing. 

"  Good  master  F "  inquired  Mrs.  Brown. 
.   Bob  nodded ;  and  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  predons  sharp." 

"  Lives  oat  of  town,  don't  he,  lovey  ?  "  aaia  the  old  woman. 

"  "When  he 's  at  home,"  returned  Bob  j  "  but  wo  don't  lire  at  tome 
just  now." 

"  Where  then  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

"Lodgings  ;  up  near  Mr.  Dombey's,"  returned  Bob. 

The  younger  woman  fixed  her  eyes  so  searchingly  upon  him,  and  so 
suddenly,  that  Bob  was  quite  confounded,  and  offered  the  glass  again,  but 
with  no  more  effect  upon  her  than  before, 

"  Mr.  Dombey — you  and  I  used  to  talk  about  him,  sometimes,  you 
know,"  said  Bob  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  Yon  used  to  get  me  to  talk  abont  hint." 

The  old  woman  nodded. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dombey,  he's  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,"  said  Bob, 
unwillingly ;  "  and  my  master  has  to  be  up  there,  more  than  nsusi,  either 
with  him,  or  Mrs.  Dombey,  or  some  of  'em ;  and  so  we've  come  to  town." 

"  Are  they  good  friends,  lovey  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

"  Who  ?  "  retorted  Bob. 

*'  He  and  she  ?  " 

"  What,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dombey  F  "  said  Bob.  "  How  should  I  know  I" 

"  Not  them — Master  and  Mrs.  Dombey,  chick,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
COBxingly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bob,  looking  round  him  again.  "  I  suppose  so. 
How  curious  you  are.  Misses  Brown  !     Least  said,  soonest  mended." 

"  Why,  there 's  no  harm  in  it  1 "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  with  a 
laugh,  end  a  clap  of  her  hands.  "  Sprightly  Bob  has  grown  tame  since 
he  has  been  well  off  1    There  'e  no  harm  in  it." 

"No,  there's  no  harm  in  it,  I  know,"  returned  Bob,  with  the  same 
distrustful  glance  at  the  packer's  and  the  bottle-maker's,  and  the  church ; 
"  but  blabbing,  if  it's  only  about  the  number  of  buttons  on  my  master's 
coat,  won't  do.  I  tell  you  it  won't  do  with  him.  A  cove  had  better 
drown  himself.  He  says  so,  I  shouldn't  have  so  much  as  told  you  what 
his  name  was,  if  you  hadn't  known  it.     Talk  about  somebody  else." 

As  Boh  took  another  cautious  survey  of  the  yard,  the  old  woman  made 
a  secret  motion  to  her  daughter.  It  was  momentary,  but  the  daughter, 
with  a  slight  look  of  intelligence,  withdrew  her  eyes  &om  the  boy's  face, 
and  sat  folded  in  her  eloak  as  before. 

"  Bob,  lovey !  "  said  the  old  woman,  beckoning  him  to  the  other  end 
of  the  bench.  "  You  were  always  a  pet  and  favourite  of  mine.  Now, 
weren't  you  ?     Don't  you  know  you  were  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Misses  Brown,"  replied  the  Grinder,  with  a  Tcry  had  grace. 

"  And  you  could  leave  me  I  "  said  the  old  woman,  flinging  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  "  You  could  go  away,  and  grow  almost  out  of  knowledge, 
and  never  come  to  tell  your  poor  old  friend  how  fortunate  you  were, 
proud ladl  OhoOhol" 
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"Oh  here's  a  dreodfiil  go  for  a  oore  that's  got  a  mutts  wide  nrdce  in 
tike  neigiihoiiiltood  1 "  exclaimed  the  vretched  Giiadec.  "  To  be  hmried 
over  like  this  here ! " 

"  Won't  you  come  and  see  me,  Bobby  1 "  cried  Mn.  Brawn.    "  Oho 
won't  you  «nr  cama  and  aae  me  ?  " 
.    "  Yes,  I  tall  y«n !    Yes,  I  will !  "  Tatnmed  the  Grinder. 

"  That  'a  my  own  Bob  1  That  'a  my  lony  1 "  said  Mis.  Btmra,  drying 
the  tean  liixin  her  lAmdled  face,  and  giving  him  a  tender  aqueese. 
"  At  tiie  old  place,  B£*?" 

"Tee,"  replied  the  Qrader. 

"  Soon,  Hobby  dear  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  and  often  ?  " 

"Yes.  Yes.  Yes,"  replied  Bob.  "I  wiD  indeed,  npon  my  soul 
and  body." 

"And  then,"  said  Ure.  Brown,  vitfa  her  arms  nplifted  towards  the 
1^,  and  her  head  thrown  back  and  shaking,  "if  he  'a  true  to  hia  word^ 
I  '11  nerer  come  a-near  him,  thou^  I  know  where  he  is,  ud  nerO'  breaths 
a  pliable  about  him  I     Never  !  " 

This  qaculatioB  seemed  a  drop  of  comfort  to  the  misetable  Grinder,  who 
shook  Mrs.  Brown  by  the  hand  upon  it,  and  implored  her,  with  tears  in 
tuB  eyea,  to'leave  a  eove  and  not  destroy  bis  prospects.  Mra.  Brown, 
with  another  fond  embrace,  assented ;  but  in  the  act  of  fdlowing  h« 
daoghtn,  tnmed  hack,  with  her  finger  stealtiiily  raised,  and  asked  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  for  some  money. 

"  A  shilling,  dear  I "  she  said,  with  her  eager,  amieious  laoe,  "  or 
sixpence  1  Por  old  acquaintance  sake.  I  'm  so  poor.  And  my  handsome 
gal " — looking  over  her  sbonlder — "  she 's  my  gal.  Bob — half  starves  me." 

Bnt  as  the  reluctant  Grinder  put  it  in  her  hand,  hear  daoghtca*,  earning 
quietly  back,  caught  the  hand  in  hers,  and  twisted  out  the  coin. 

"  What,"  she  said,  "  mother  1  always  money !  money  from  the  first, 
and  to  the  laat.  Bo  yon  mind  so  little  what  I  said  bnt  luiw?  Here. 
Take  it  1 " 

The  cJd  woman  uttered  a  moan  as  the  nwney  wae  restored,  bnt  withont 
in  any  other  way  opposing  its  restaratian,  hobbled  at  her  daughter's  sida 
out  of  &e  yard,  and  along  the  bye  street  upon  whidi  it  opened.  The 
astonished  and  dismayed  Bob  staring  after  them,  saw  that  they  stopped, 
and  fell  to  eanieat  oonversation  very  soon ;  and  more  than  onea  observed  b 
darkly  threatening  action  of  the  younger  woman's  hand  (obviously  haring 
reference  to  some  one  of  whom  they  spoke),  and  a  crooning  feeble  imitatioD 
of  it  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  !bown,  that  made  him  earnestly  hope  be  mi^ii 
not  be  the  subject  of  their  disoourse. 

With  the  present  consolation  that  they  were  goae,  and  with  the  pr»- 
nectire  comfort  that  Mrs.  Srown  could  not  live  for  ever,  and  was  not 
likely  to  live  long  to  trouble  him,  the  Grinder,  not  otherwise  regretting 
his  misdeeds  than  as  they  were  attended  with  such  disagreeable  incident^ 
consequences,  composed  his  ruffled  features  to  a  mvn  serene  expresnoo 
by  thinking  of  the  admirable  manner  in  whidi  ha  had  diipoeed  of 
Captain  Cuttle  (a  reflection  that  seldom  failed  to  put  him  in  a  fiow  of 
spirits),  and  went  to  the  Dombey  Counting  House  to  reoetve  hie  master's 
(oders. 

There,  hie  master,  so  subtle  and  Tigilant  of  eye,  that  Bob  qnaked  befotw 
him,  more  than  half  expecting  to  be  taxed  with  'Mrs.  3tvwD,  gave  lum 
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tbe  iMui  inonmig'9  box  of  papen  for  Ifr.  Dombej,  and  a  note  tat 
Hn.  Somb^ :  narely  nodding  hia  heed  as  an  eojoinder  to  be  canful, 
and  to  lite  dupatch — a  myaterious  admonitiaii,  fruigbt  in  the  Grinder's 
imaginatioi)  with  dimial  wBrnings  and  thieata ;  and  more  poweiful  with 
hhn  than  any  words. 

Alone  again,  in  his  own  room,  Mr.  Carkei  applied  himself  to  work,  and 
worlced  all  day.  He  aawmasy  visitois;  orerlookeda  nomberof  docnmenta; 
went  in  and  out,  to  wd  frmn,  matdry  places  of  meicantile  reaoit ;  and 
isdn^ied  in  no  more  afastiaolion  nntil  the  day's  biuaoeas  was  done.  But, 
when  the  nsnal  clearance  of  papen  from  hia  table  was  made  at  last,  he  fell 
into  his  thoughtful  mood  once  mors. 

He  was  standing  in  hia  acetntomed  place  and  attitude,  with  his  eyea 
intently  fixed  upon  the  ground,  when  his  brother  enteted  to  bring  back 
■ome  letters  that  had  been  taken  out  in  theeourBe  of  the  d^.  He 
put  them  quietly  on  the  table,  and  was  going  immediately,  when  Ui.  Carker 
the  manager,  whose  eyes  hod  rested  on  him,  on  his  entnmce,  as  if  they 
bad  all  this  time  bad  him  for  the  subject  of  their  conten^Iation,  instead 
of  the  office-fiooT,  said : 

"  Well,  John  Carker,  and  what  brings  you  here  P  " 

Hia  brother  pointed  to  the  letters,  and  was  again  withdrawing. 

"  I  wonder,  said  the  lianager,  "  that  you  can  come  and  go,  without 
inquiring  how  onr  master  i«." 

"  We  had  word  this  moniing,  in  the  eounting-bouse,  that  Mr.  Dombey 
was  doing  well,"  replied  his  brathar. 

"  You  an  such  a  meek  fellow,"  said  the  Manager,  with  a  smile, " — but 
yuu  hare  grown  so,  in  the  course  of  years — that  if  any  harm  came  to  him, 
you'd  be  miserable,  I  dare  swear  now." 

"  I  should  be  tridy  sony,  James,"  returned  the  other. 

"  He  would  be  sorry  1"  said  the  Manager,  pointing  at  him,  as  if  there 
were  some  other  person  present  to  whom  he  was  appealing.  "  He  would 
be  tm^  sony  I  This  biotiier  of  mine  1  This  junior  of  the  place,  this 
Blighted  piece  of  lumber,  pushed  aside  with  bia  face  to  the  wall,  like  a 
rott«B  mcture,  and  left  so,  for  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  ;  ^'a  all 
gratitude  and  ret^ect,  and  devotion  loo,  he  would  have  me  believe ! " 

"  I  would  have  yon  beheve  nothing,  James,"  returned  the  other.  "  Be 
as  just  to  me  as  you  would  to  any  other  man  below  you,  Toa  ask  s 
question,  and  I  answer  it." 

"  And  have  you  nothing,  Spaniel,"  said  the  Monager,  with  unusoal 
vsscibility,  "  to  complain  of  in  hiln  ?  No  proud  treatment  to  reaent,  no 
insolenoe,  no  fooleiy  of  state,  no  exaction  of  any  sort !  What  the  devil  I 
are  yon  mm  or  mouse  f" 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  any  two  persons  could  be  together  for  so  numy 
years,  espeoially  as  superior  and  inferior,  without  eai^  baring  something  to 
complain  of  in  the  otker — as  he  thought,  at  sU  events,"  replied  John 
Carker.     "  But  apart  from  my  history  h»e " 

"  His  history  hoc  I "  cxcUimed  the  Manager.  "  Why,  there  it  is. 
The  veiy  fact  that  mains  him  an  extreme  case,  puts  him  out  of  the  whole 
chapter!     Well?" 

"  Apart  from  that,  which,  as  you  hint,  gives  me  a  reason  to  be  thankful 
Hiat  I  alone  (happily  for  all  the  rest)  possess,  surely  there  is  no  one  in 
the  house  wlko  wovld  not  say  and  feel  at  least  as  much.     You  do  not 
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tUnk  that  any  body  here,  would  be  indifferent  to  a  miacluuice  or  miifortune 
happening  to  the  head  of  the  Houee,  or  anything  than  truly  sorty  for  it?" 

"  You  have  good  reason  to  be  bound  to  him  tool"  said  the  Manager, 
contemptuously.  "  Why,  don't  you  believe  that  you  are  kept  here,  as  a 
cheap  example,  and  a  famous  instance  of  the  clemency  of  Dombc^  and 
Son,  redounding  to  the  oredit  of  the  illoatrioua  Houae?" 

"  No,"  replied  his  brother,  mildly,  "  I  have  long  believed  that  I  am 
kept  here  for  more  kind  and  ^interested  reasons." 

"  But  you  were  going,"  said  the  Manager,  with  the  snarl  of  a  tiger-cat, 
"  to  recite  some  Christian  precept,  I  observed." 

"  Nay,  James,"  returned  tbe  other,  "  though  the  tie  of  brotherhood 
between  ua  haa  been  long  broken  and  thrown  away " 

"  Who  broke  it,  good  Sir  ?  "  said  the  Manager. 

"  I,  by  my  misconduct.     I  do  not  charge  it  upon  yon." 

The  Manager  replied,  with  that  mute  action  of  his  bristling  mouth, 
"  Oh,  yon  don't  charge  it  upon  me  1 "  and  bade  Mm  go  on. 

"  I  aay,  though  there  is  not  that  tie  between  us,  do  not,  I  entreat, 
assail  me  with  unnecessary  taunts,  or  misinterpret  what  I  say,  or  would 
say.  I  was  only  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  u  only  you,  who  have  been  selected  here,  above  all  others, 
for  advancement,  confidence,  and  distinction  (selected,  in  the  b^inning, 
I  know,  for  your  great  ability  and  trustfulness),  and  who  communicate 
more  fieely  with  Mr.  Dombey  than  any  one,  and  stand,  it  may  be  said,  on 
equal  terms  with  him,  and  have  been  favoured  and  enriched  by  him — that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  you  who  are  tender  of  faia 
welfare  and  reputation.  There  is  no  one  in  the  House,  &om  yourself  down 
to  the  lowest,  I  sincerely  believe,  who  does  not  participate  in  that  feeling." 

"  Ton  lie  1 "  said  the  Manager,  red  with  sudden  angei.  "  You  're  a 
hypocrite,  John  Carker,  and  you  lie  1 " 

"  James  1 "  cried  the  other,  flushing  in  his  turn.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  these  insulting  words?  Why  do  yon  so  basely  use  them  to  me, 
unprovoked  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Manager,  "  that  your  hypocrisy  and  meekness — 
that  all  tbe  hypocrisy  and  meekness  of  this  place — ^is  not  worth  lAat  to 
me,"  snapping  his  thumb  and  finger,  "  and  that  1  see  through  it  as  if  it  were 
air !  There  is  not  a  man  employed  here,  standing  between  myself  and 
the  lowest  in  place  (of  whom  you  are  very  considerate,  and  with  reason,  for 
he  is  not  &r  off),  who  wouldn't  be  glad  at  heart  to  see  his  master  humbled: 
who  does  not  hate  him,  secretly :  who  does  not  wish  him  evil  rather  than 
good :  and  who  would  not  turn  upon  him,  if  he  had  the  power  and  bold- 
ness. Tbe  nearer  to  his  favour,  the  nearer  to  his  inaolrace ;  the  closer  to 
him,  tbe  farther  from  him.     That  'a  the  creed  here  I  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  his  brother,  whose  roused  feelings  hod  soon 
yielded  to  surprise,  "  who  may  have  abused  your  ear  with  such  repre- 
sentations ;  or  why  you  have  chosen  to  tiy  me,  rather  than  another.  But 
that  yon  tuive  been  trying  me,  and  tampering  with  me,  I  am  now  sure. 
You  have  a  different  manner  and  a  difierent  aspect  from  any  that  I  ever 
saw  in  you.     I  will  only  say  to  you,  once  more,  you  are  deceived." 

"  I  know  I  am,"  said  the  Mauagor.     "I  have  told  you  so." 

"  Not  by  me,"  returned  his  brother.  "  By  your  informant,  if  you 
have  one.     If  not,  by  youi  own  thoughts  and  suspicions." 
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"  I  have  no  snspicioni,"  said  Oit  Manager.  "  Mine  are  certainties. 
You.  puailLamnioiu,  abject,  cringing  dogs  I  All  making  the  same  show,  all 
canting  the  aame  storf,  all  trliining  the  same  prclMsions,  all  harbouring 
the  same  transparent  secret." 

His  brother  withdrew,  without  saying  more,  and  shnt  the  door  as  he 
concluded.  Mr.  Carker  the  manager  drew  a  chair  dose  before  tlte  fire, 
and  fell  to  beating  the  coala  soflly  with  the  poker. 

"  The  faint-hearted,  fawning  knaves,"  he  muttered,  with  his  two 
shining  rows  of  teeth  laid  bare.  "  Thcffe  's  not  one  among  them,  who 
wouldn't  feign  to  bo  so  shocked  and  outraged  — !  Bah !  Thrae  's  not  one 
among  them,  but  if  he  had  at  once  the  power,  and  the  wit  and  daring 
to  use  it,  would  scatter  Dombey'e  pride  uid  lay  it  low,  aa  ruthlessly  as 
I  rake  out  these  ashes." 

As  he  broke  them  np  and  strewed  them  in  the  grate,  he  looked  on  with 
a  thoQ^tful  smile,  at  what  he  was  doing.  "  Without  the  same  queen 
beckoner  tool"  he  added  presently;  "  and  there  is  pride  there,  not 
to  be  forgotten — witness  our  own  acquaintance  I  "  With  that  he  fell  into 
a  deeper  reverie,  and  sat  pondering  over  the  blackening  grate,  until  he 
rose  up  like  a  man  who  had  been  absorbed  in  a  book,  ^>A  loolung  round 
him  took  his  hat  and  gloves,  went  to  where  his  horse  was  waiting,  mounted, 
and  rode  away  through  the  lighted  streets  ;  for  it  was  evening. 

He  rode  near  Mr.  Dombey's  house ;  and  falling  into  a  walk  as  he 
approached  it,  looked  up  at  the  windows.  The  window  where  he  had 
once  seen  Plorence  sitting  with  her  dog,  attracted  his  attention  first, 
though  there  was  no  light  in  it ;  but  he  smiled  as  he  carried  his  ^es  np 
the  tall  front  of  the  houae,  and  seemed  to  leave  that  object  sapercilioualy 
behind. 

"  Time  was,"  he  said,  "  when  it  was  weU  to  watch  even  your  rising 
little  star,  and  know  in  what  quarter  there  were  clouds,  to  shadow  you  if 
needful.    But  a  planet  has  arisen,  and  you  are  lost  in  its  l^ht." 

He  turned  the  whitc'l^ged  horse,  round  the  street-comer,  and  sought 
one  shining  window  from  among  those  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Asso- 
ciated with  it  was  a  certain  stately  presence,  a  gloved  hand,  the  remem- 
brance how  the  feathers  of  a  beautiful  bird's  wing  had  been  showered 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  how  the  light  white  down  upon  a  robe  had 
stirred  and  rustled,  as  in  the  rising  of  a  distant  storm.  These  were  the 
things  he  carried  with  him  as  he  turned  away  again,  and  rode  through  the 
darkening  and  deserted  Parks  at  a  quick  rate. 

In  fatal  trutli,  these  were  associated  with  a  woman,  a  proud  woman, 
who  bated  him,  but  who  by  slow  and  aure  degrees  had  been  led  on  by  his 
craft,  and  her  pride  and  resentment,  to  endure  his  company,  and  little  by 
little  to  receive  liim  as  one  who  had  the  privilege  to  talk  to  her  of  her 
own  defiant  disregard  of  her  own  husband,  and  her  abandonment  of  high 
consideration  for  herself.  They  were  associated  with  a  woman  who 
hated  him  deeply,  and  who  knew  him,  and  who  mistrusted  him  because 
she  knew  him,  and  because  he  knew  her  j  but  who  fed  her  fierce  resentment 
by  suffering  him  to  draw  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to  her  every  day,  in  spite 
of  the  hate  she  cherished  foi  him.  In  spite  of  it  1  For  that  very  reason ; 
since  in  its  depths,  too  far  down  for  her  threatening  eye  to  pierce,  though 
she  oould  see  into  them  dimly,  lay  the  daric  retaliation,  whose  faintest 
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thadmr  sami  (mce  sad  shntldend  at,  aid  nflrei  aon  agda,  worid  itxre 
bMB  aoffici^  stain  vptn  her  bouL 

Did  tlie  phantDBL  <^  nch  a  woman  Ait  Aaat  him  <«  h»  ndo;  taw>  to 
the  reality,  and  obrious  to  him  P 

Yea.  H«  mw  her  in  his  niid,  exaci%  a«  the  ma.  She  here  Inm 
OonqiBiij  with  htr  prida,  Teseatraent,  hatved,  all  as  pkin  to  him  as  hff 
beauty ;  with  nothii^  plainar  to  him  than  bar  hatred  <a  him.  U«  saw  her 
acmetimes  hanghty  and  repdUnt  at  lus  aide,  and  sometimes  down  amoDg 
bU  hone's  feet,  faUen  and  in  the  dust.  But  he  always  saw  her  aa  ii» 
wa^  withoat  disguise,  and  watched  her  m  the  dangeroaa  way  tbat  she  was 
going. 

And  when  his  ride  was  over,  and  he  was  newly  dresaed,  sad  ctme  into 
the  light  of  her  bright  room  with  Jus  bent  heact  soft  rmoe,  and  aeotbiag 
amik,  he  saw  her  yet  as  plainly.  He  even  suspetAed  the  mystenr  of  the 
gloved  hand,  and  hdd  it  all  Uie  longer  in  his  own  far  that  sasnoion. 
Upon  the  daugeroos  way  that  she  was  going,  he  was,  stiU ;  and  not  a 
fbotprint  did  t£e  mark  upon  it,  but  be  set  his  own  there,  strait. 


CHAPTER  XLVTI. 

THE   ■nroUDBBBOLT. 


The  barrkr  between  Mr.  Dombey  and  his  wife,  was  not  weekmed  by 
time.  Ill-asBOrted  couple,  nnh^py  in  themselves  and  in  each  other, 
bcMind  together  byno  tie  bat  the  nuuiade  thst  joined  their  fettered  bands, 
and  straining  that  ao  harshly,  in  their  ahnnkiiig  asunder,  ^at  H  wore  and 
chafed  to  the  bone,  Time,  consoler  of  affiction  and  sefbener  of  anger, 
oonU  do  nothing  to  help  them.  Thar  pride,  however  different  in  kind 
and  object,  was  equal  in  degree;  and,  in  l^eir  flinty  oppoaikn,  stroek  ont 
£re  between  them  which  might  smontder  at  migfat  blase,  as  nieumstances 
were,  but  bnmed  np  everything  witiiin  their  mutual  rea<^  and  made  their 
marriage  way  a  road  of  a^tes. 

Let  us  be  jnat  to  him.  In  the  monstrous  delusion  of  Ids  life,  swellit^ 
wiUi  evray  grain  of  sand  that  shifted  in  its  glass,  he  urged  her  on,  he 
little  thought  to  what,  or  considered  how  ;  bot  still  hia  feeling  towards  her, 
Bocb  OS  it  was,  remained  ss  at  first.  She  had  the  grand  demerit  of 
unaccountably  putting  herself  in  <^:^)ositian  to  the  reeognilioB  of  his  vaet 
importance,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  her  comtdete  submisuon  to  it, 
and  so  fin  it  was  neceflsary  to  correct  and  reduce  her ;  hut  otherwise  ho 
stin  considwed  ber,  in  bu  oold  w^,  a  lady  capable  of  dmng  hononr,  if 
she  wonld,  to  his  choice  and  name,  and  of  refloating  credit  on  his  pvo- 
pdetorship. 

Now,  she,  wilt  all  her  might  ttf  pasnonate  ^  prood  resentment,  bent  ber 
dark  glance  irom  day  to  day,  and  bonr  to  hoor^— ftom  that  night  in  her 
own  chamber,  when  she  had  sat  gazing  at  the  shadows  on  the  wall,  to  the 
deeper  night  fast  oHning — apon  one  %ure  directing  a  avwd  of  honfli- 
ations  and  exasperations  against  hev;  and  that  figure,  still  her  hoaband'a. 

Was  Mr.  Dombey's  master-vice,   tiiat  ruled  bim  so  inesorably,   an 
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immtiiral  dianBtautie  F  It  mi^  be  wovtii  wkQe,  eamefunaa,  to  n^oiia 
what  Notun  »,  snd  bonr  ne>  worii  to  ckaage  her,  Hid  wbe&cr,  in  ilw 
cmfufced  diatoiticm  w  prodnoed,  it  ia  not  lutunJ  to  be  uautanL  Com 
any  sou  or  daughter  of  onr  mighty  mother  within  narrow  ran^  and 
bind  the  pnsosaT  to  hw  idea,  and  foatar  it  bj  aarrile  woiahip  of  it. (a  the 
pnt  of  the  iiM>  timid  ts  dmigiiing  peoi^  ataadiBg  TOKnd,  and  whait  is 
NatiHe  to  the  willing  captive  who  bu  never  rieen  ap  upon  the  wingi  of 
B  free  mind— dm^iag  and  lueleaa  soon — to  see  hn  in  her  compn^ewn* 
tmthl 

Aka  [  are  there  so  few  things  in  the  wnid  about  as,  moii  nnnatnial, 
tmd  jet  most  nabiral  in  being  bo  1  Hear  the  Tin^»tT«t^i  or  jndga  sdmomsh 
Hie  nnaatnral  ootcaeta  of  soeietjr  ;  mmataral  in  brutal  habits,  mmatuTal  in 
naait  of  Aoamy,  nnnata^  in  losiig  and  emfoonding  all  dietinDtiDni 
between  good  and  aril  >  ttnnatvral  in  ignartnee,  in  vice,  in  reddeaaneea, 
in  uouluiuaoy,  in  mind,  in  looks,  in  ererjthing.  But  follow  the  good 
cleigjmaa  or  doetor,  who,  wdth  Ma  life  impenlled  at  ervy  breath  ha 
draws,  goes  dewn  into  their  dnu,  lying  withm  the  echoes  of  our  carriage 
wheels  and  daily  tread  upon  the  paTement  atones.  Look  round  upon  ^ 
world  of  odiofis  sights — millions  of  imniortal  creatures  have  no  other 
wocld  on  aail^ — at  the  bgbtest  mention  of  which  hnmanily  revolta,  and 
dain^  ddicai^  living  in  the  next  street,  stops  her  eora,  and  li^s  "  I  don't 
believe  it  I  "  Bteattie  the  pollnted  air,  fonl  with  every  impari^  that  ii 
poismiom  to  health  and  life ;  and  have  every  sense,  coo&xred  npon  our 
race  for  its  deUght  and  happiness,  offended,  sickened  and  diagoeted,  and 
made  a  channel  by  whudi  misery  and  deatii  al<me  can  enter.  Tain^  attempt 
to  think  of  any  simple  plant,  or  flower,  or  wbolescmie  weed,  that,  set  m 
ihia  fcetid  bed,  eenld  have  its  natnral  growth,  ot  put  its  littla  lesivea  forth 
to  the  aun  as  God  designed  it.  And  then,  calling  up  some  ghastly  child, 
with  stmtted  form  end  wicked  face,  hold  forth  on  its  annatnral  sinfulneas, 
and  lament  its  being,  so  early,  tar  away  from  Heaven — but  think  a  little  of 
its  having  been  conceived,  and  bom,  and  bred,  in  Hell ! 

Thoas  wha  study  the  physiol  sdenoes,  and  bnng  them  to  bear  npon 
the  health  of  Man,  tell  us  that  if  the  noxious  particles  that  rise  bom 
vitiated  air,  were  palpaUe  to  the  sight,  we  sbonld  see  them  lowering  in  a 
dense  Mack  cloud  above  such  hannts,  and  rdling  slowly  on  to  coimpt  the 
better  portions  of  a  town.  But  if  the  moral  pestilcnoe  that  rises  with 
ttem,  mid,  in  the  eternal  laws  of  outraged  Nature,  is  inseparable  from 
them,  oouid  be  made  diaeemible  too,  how  terrible  the  revebuion  1  Then 
should  we  seo  depnvi^,  trnpaety,  dronkemteaa,  theft,  mnrder,  and  a  long 
bsdn  of  nandeae  sms  against  the  natural  affeotioiia  and  repulsionB  o£  man- 
kind, overhanging  the  devoted  spots,  and  creeping  on,  to  blight  the  inno- 
tent  and  ^iread  eontagion  among  the  pure.  Then  should  we  see  how  the 
aame  poiBMiBd  fewitainB  that  flow  into  onr  hos^Ktals  and  lazar-housea,  in- 
nndate  the  juls,  and  make  the  convict-ships  swim  deep,  and  roU  across  the 
Bsae,  and  over^mn  vast  ccsttinenta  with  crime.  Then  should  we  stand 
appalled  to  know,  that  where  we  generate  disease  to  strike  our  childrou 
diiwn  and  oitail  itsctf  on  unborn  geoenlien^  there  also  we  breed,  by  the 
sane  certain  process  io&ney  that  knows  no  innocence,  youth  without 
modesty  or  dams,  maturity  tiiat  is  mature  in  nothing  but  in  suffering 
and  guilt,  blasted  old  age  that  is  a  scandal  on  the  form  wa  bear.  Unnatural 
hnmanity  I     When  we  likatt  gather  gn^es  firam.  Aoma,  and  figs  firom 
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tbutlea  i  when  Selda  of  grain  ahall  spring  up  from  the  offal  in  the  by  way" 
of  OUT  wicked  cities,  and  roaes  bloom  in  tbe  fat  chnTcbyards  that  they 
cherish ;  then  we  nay  look  for  natural  humanity,  and  find  it  growing  from 
such  seed. 

Oh  for  a  good  spirit  who  wonld  take  the  house-tops  off,  with  a  more 
potent  and  benignant  hand  than  the  lame  demon  in  the  tale,  and  show  a 
Christian  people  what  dark  shapes  isaue  from  amidst  their  homea,  to 
swell  the  retinue  of  the  Destroying  Angel  as  he  moves  forth  among  them  I 
Por  only  one  night's  view  of  the  pale  phantoms  rising  from  the  ecenea  of 
our  too'long  neglect;  and,  fix)m  the  thick  and  suUen  air  where  Vice  and 
Fever  propagate  t<^ther,  raining  the  tremendous  social  retributions 
which  are  erer  pouring  down,  and  ever  ooming  thicker  1  Slight  and  bleat 
the  momiug  that  should  rise  on  such  a  night  -.  for  men,  delayed  no  more 
by  Btumbling-blocks  of  their  own  making,  which  are  but  specks  of  dnst 
upon  the  path  between  them  and  eternity,  would  then  apply  themselves, 
lUce  creatures  of  one  common  origin,  owning  one  dufy  to  the  Father  of 
one  fomily,  and  tending  to  one  common  end,  to  make  the  world  a  better 
placet 

Not  the  less  bright  and  bleat  would  that  day  be  for  rousing  some  who 
never  have  looked  out  upon  the  world  of  humau  life  around  them,  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  relation  to  it,  and  for  making  them  acquainted 
with  a  perversiou  of  nature  in  their  own  contracted  sympathiea  and  esti- 
mates ;  as  great,  and  yet  as  natural  in  its  development  when  once  begun, 
as  the  lowest  degradation  known. 

£ut  no  such  day  had  ever  dawned  on  lir.  Dombc^,  ca  his  wife;  and 
the  course  of  each  was  taken. 

Through  aix  months  that  ensued  upon  his  accident,  they  held  the  same 
relations  one  towarda  the  other.  A  marble  rock  could  not  have  stood 
more  obdurately  in  hia  way  than  she;  and  no  chilled  spring,  lying 
uncheo^  by  any  ray  of  light  in  the  depths  of  a  deep  cave,  could  be  more 
sullen  or  more  cold  than  he. 

The  hope  that  had  fluttered  within  her  when  the  promise  of  her  new 
home  dawned,  was  quite  gone  from  the  heart  of  Florence  now.  That 
home  was  nearly  two  years  old ;  and  even  tiie  patient  trust  that  was  in 
her,  could  uot  survive  the  daily  blight  of  such  experience.  If  she  bad 
any  lingering  fane^  in  the  nature  of  hope  left,  that  Edith  and  her  fiither 
might  be  happier  together,  in  some  distant  time,  she  had  none,  now,  that 
her  father  would  ever  love  her.  The  little  interval  in  whit^  she  had 
imagined  that  she  saw  some  small  relenting  in  him,  was  forgotten  in  the 
long  remembrance  of  hia  coldneas  since  and  before,  or  only  remembered 
as  a  sorrowful  delusion. 

Florence  loved  him  still,  but,  by  degrees,  had  come  to  love  him  rather 
as  some  dear  one  who  had  been,  or  who  might  have  been,  than  as  the 
hard  reality  before  her  eyes.  Something  of  the  softened  sadness  with 
which  she  loved  the  memory  of  little  Paul,  or  of  her  mother,  seemed  to 
enter  now  into  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  to  make  them,  as  it  were,  n  dear 
remembrance.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  dead  to  her,  and  that  partly 
for  this  reason,  partly  for  hia  share  in  those  old  objects  of  her  affection, 
and  partly  for  the  long  association  of  him  with  hopes  that  were  withered 
and  tendernesses  he  had  frozen,  she  could  not  have  told ;  but  the 
father  whom  she  loved  b^;an  to  be  a  ragoe  and  dreamy  idea  to  her : 
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hardly  more  BubrtaDtiBlly  connected  with  her  real  Ufe,  than  the  image  ahe 
wxHiId  Bometimea  conjure  up,  of  hei  dear  brother  yet  aliTO,  and  growing 
to  be  a  man,  who  would  protect  and  cherish  her. 

The  change,  if  it  nu^  he  called  one,  had  stolen  on  her  Uke  the  change 
from  childhood  to  womanhood,  end  had  come  with  it.  Florence  wai 
almost  aerenteen,  when,  in  hex  lonely  muaingB,  she  wbi  conactona  of  theae 
thonghts. 

She  was  often  alone  now,  for  the  old  association  between  her  and  her 
mamma  was  peatly  changed.  At  the  time  of  her  father's  accident,  and 
when  he  waa  Qing  in  his  room  down-Btairs,  Florence  had  first  obserred 
that  Edith  aToi&d  her.  Wounded  and  shocked,  and  yet  miable  to 
noonoile  this  with  her  affection  when  they  did  meet,  she  songfat  her  in 
her  own  room  at  night,  once  mere. 

"  Uamma,"  said  Florence,  Btesling  sofUy  to  her  side,  "  hare  I  offimded 
yon?" 

Edith  answered  "  No." 

"  I  mnat  have  done  something,"  said  Florence.  "  Tell  me  what  it  is. 
Yon  hare  changed  your  manner  to  me,  dear  Mamma.  I  cannot  say  how 
instantly  I  feel  the  least  change ;  for  I  love  yon  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  As  I  do  yon,"  said  Edith.  "  Ah,  Fbrenee,  beliSTe  me  nerer  more 
than  now  1" 

"Why  do  yoa  go  away  from  me  so  often,  and  keepawayf"  asked 
Florence.  "  And  why  do  yon  sometimes  look  so  strangely  on  me,  dear 
hfammsF     Yon  do  so,  do  you  not f" 

Edith  signified  assent  with  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Why,'  letomed  Florence  imploringly.  "  Tdl  me  why,  that  I  may 
know  how  to  plaaae  yon  better ;  and  tdl  me  this  shall  not  be  so  any  more. 

*'  My  Florence,"  answered  Edith,  taking  the  hand  that  embraced  her 
neck,  and  looting  into  the  eyes  that  looked  into  hers  so  lovingly,  as 
Florence  knelt  npon  the  ground  before  her;  "  why  it  is,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  It  is  neithor  for  me  to  say,  nor  yoa  to  hear ;  but  that  it  is,  and 
that  it  most  be,  I  know.    Should  I  do  it  if  I  did  not  F " 

"Are  aw  to  be  estranged,  MammaF"  asked  Florence,  gazing  at  her 
like  one  frightened. 

EdiUi's  ulent  lips  formed  "  Yes." 

Florence  looked  at  her  with  increasing  teat  and  wonder,  until  she  oonld 
see  her  no  more  throogh  the  blinding  tears  that  ran  down  her  foce. 

"  Florence  I  my  UfeT"  said  Edith,  hurriedly,  "  listen  to  me.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  tiiia  grief.  Be  calmer.  Yon  see  that  I  am  composed,  and  ie  it 
nothing  to  meP" 

She  resumed  her  steady  voice  and  manner  as  she  said  the  latter  words, 
and  added  presently : 

"Not  wholly  estranged.  Partially:  and  only  that,  in  appearance, 
Florence,  for  in  my  own  breast  I  am  still  the  same  to  yoa,  and  ever  will 
be.    But  what  I  do  is  not  done  for  myself." 

"  Is  it  for  me.  Mamma  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

"  It  is  enough."  said  Edith,  after  a  panse,  "  to  know  what  it  is  ;  why, 
matters  little.  Bear  Florence,  it  is  better — it  is  necessary — it  must  b^— 
that  our  assooation  should  be  less  freqnent.  The  confidence  there  has 
been  between  as  mnst  be  brokKi  off." 

"  When  P "  cried  Florence.     "  Oh,  Mamma,  when  t " 
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"  ibem,"  nid  SAiA. 

"  For  nil  ti^  te  bmuc  f  "  a^ked  S'iomiM. 

"  I  do  not  sa;  that,"  aBMr«ed£dit:k.  "  I  ^  Mt  baovtbat.  }(or«ri]l 
Ifl^tlnt  ompMioiwhip  batvam  M(  U|  at  the  .hatttaa  ill  twiri  tnd 
iMiko^«nNBi,of  )r}i)d)Ii»igUhwskiiMraBflgvad<flMiU  cant;  Ityii^ 
faen  hubna4far«M^  po^  tiwtTamnUncmr  towl,  and  1^*19  !«»»- 
forth  may  lie — God  kooira — I  do  not  see  it — " 

Her  TDue  died  utaff  ttto  aflonoe ;  and. she  sot,  iaakimg  at  Boaa»ce,  and 
afaaoit  ihrialriij;  imu  iMr,  witk  tht  sane  attwage  d>aa4<i«d  vild  agoiA 
BMtt  Ifaat  Etooaee  tadanfeed  ooae  Max.  XIk  deih  'dadc  fiiide  Md 
laga  mocraled,  ■awrniang  owr  h«  ttam  ami.  feataea  iikeaa  e"it9  c^aA 
MNM  Ac  -^ciiig*  of  a  wM  ha^  Jlat  »•  aoltaaaa  at  htonlity  raiMiaj 
on  tliat.  She  did  not  lay  her  head  doi««aaw,.aBd«Mqi,  ami—y  dMt  An 
}tt&.iab  iMpt-hmtia  BkttaaiM.  9b  held  it  ^  aa  If  ^e  ven  a  kaaDtifiU 
Medusa,  looking  on  him,  face  to  face,  to  etiike  him  dead.  Yes,  axd  diar 
would  have  done  it,  if  she  had  had  the  chann.   ' 

"HiMtaa*." miA'FlarvmtaimaMdy,  "thae  ia ■■  nhaay aa ya*, maawe 
tbaa  «hat  ^ua,  tay  to  mc,  ^wtiA  alaiw  ma.  Lat  ne  '^ay  aritii  yam  a 
little." 

"]^."-iaidfi«Uli,'"iu^.dweEit.  I  us  boat  bft  dawnaw,  aad  Ida 
beat  to  keep  apart  from  yon,  of  all  else.  Ask  me  no  qnetrtaana,  h«t 
fadiwe  timwhatI*miaheaIaeaB»fatteor'Wfia>OB«  to  j»nJ.a»aot  of 
Mj'OwmwiitViactajfatM.  SeliBftt,ikaNghwe4K«taBiigar  to  eaak-oUiac 
than  we  have  been,  that  I  am  imdiBJiged  to  fou  witkia.  Eaigive  ma  be 
having  ever  darkened  youi  dadc  fanme — 1  (uam  ahadoir  on  it,  i-kaow 
welt—taad  let  ufi  nuaci  apeak  of  tlM  apifc" 

"  Urauaa,"  Mbbadfioreaiae,  "  we  an  aat  to  pnLF  " 

"WedothiatiMtwwMaf  aatpart,'':wdEditk.  "AAaaanie.  Oo 
Siomuel    Jfy  low  sad  my  nemcinegD  Willi  ?auJ" 

6ba  Mabraood  kec,  aad-  hImm.—J  kn ;  «Bd  as  Jgia— ic  :^aaKd  oat  oT 
her  raom,  iidith  laokad  on  ithe  aetiaiiig  'figiae,  aa  if  h«  {dm  angel  wont 
oat  in  that  form,  "aad  loft  her  to  flmhawUg' .aid  BdigiBDt.paaaHma  tkjA 
aaar  dauaed  ker  ftr  thas  mai,and  aot  mar  seal -npaa  Imk  bnw. 

Kom  that  lioiiT,  Plorence  and  she  were,  as  they  had  Imsb,  90  saooa. 
For  d^  togetiier,  they  would  seldom  iMet,  aaatft  at  iaUe,.and  lAea. 
He.  Batoliij  was  .pnanft.  l^m  Bdith,  Bifeabaa,.  ^-^—J"*".  nd  mlmt, 
never  batodat W.  UniMtvarJfr.  Caifar  aaa«rAeipartf;,:«lMOftoa 
waibdniing'tfe  pragtaas  of  JIa.  ■Dambey'sratoagry,  aadatewarda,  Edith 
hrlil  hmvTit  aiwn  irairrni  &<»  fair,  and  «n  nare  diaian*  loMida  hei^ 
than  at  other  times.  Yet  she  and  Plorraice  never  enrmwfciwal,  what 
tbam  TO  M  «tte  ^.  bat  abc  ooald  «Mb«aee  kto  as  aftaltoaatsh  as  of 
old,  tiiongh  not  with  the  same  relenting  of  her  prood -ay at;  mtd  oAsn, 
wfaaa  abe  bad'  baea  ottt  iatt,  9i»  aMald  ateal  mp  to  SIommbIs  laaa,  as 
tba  had  besa  atad  to  da^  ia  the  ittk,  aad  ^O^pm  "OoadKi^"  oa 
her  pillow.  When  unconsdoni^  ia  hf  itoM^n.  if  aaah  rinto,  flurenaa 
would  sometimes  awake,  as  JaHa^bdaoaa  ^f  thaae«aada,aoA^'tpalnn, 
aadwBi^  «ae*  to  A6L  tin  toaah  af  lipa  i^w  Jhtr.&ee.  itot  laa  and 
lasa  .oftaa  as  &e  Baaiba  «mit  OB, 

Aad  BOW  the  mid  in  glnaauaiia  omk  haut  4agaa  -agam,  aidaad,  la 
make  a  solitude  around  her.  As  tha  iawRS  of  tk  Alber  aiaaa  Aa 
loved  had  insensib^  baOome  a  a»e  ababacttaB,  ao  Sditfa,  toUamm^  tba 
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fcto  of  all  the  rest  ahont  wkoa  Iter  sfieetkms  lutd  eninmcd  tbenHclves, 
«uSMtiBg,'&dJiig,.gnnriiig  pikrin  A»  iMmet,  cfoj  Aaj,  Littk  by 
liHk,  ake  leaeded-lraiB  £to«BMyia»ihe  ntiiing  f^t  itf  wfaat  Ae.)wd  titen; 
iittle  by  IHUe^  Hkt  dMam  botwcen  tiiem  widened  xnd  msbhiI  daeper; 
littk  by  littk,  aU  tepown  <^  oneataMS  utd  toidmeae  ritel^d  ^owm, 
««  froaea  19  in  dw  bold,  K^f  Wdihoed  with  wkkb  she  stood,  nfoa 
the  brink  of  a  de^  pMtqtiaa  muan  hy  Slnmee,  daring  to  lort  dnm. 

Tbcre  «n  bnt  one  coMidention  to  »et  i^aicBt  Ae  ieany  boa  <^ 
Edith,  H^  tiwm^  it-wnefigld  eondbrt  to  her  famdoiBd  hent,  she  tmt 
to  think  it  .e«ne  jdiet  No  longer  diridid  betweai  her  ^betion  and  Aitf 
to  ibe  tin,  FlrOMBM  eooU  km  hnth  aad  do  no  iqJMtiae  to  eidnr.  Ja 
aluidaKa  of  her  land  JM^fiaation,  she  nstdd  gnc  them  eqnd  {riace'  ia 
her  e^  baaoai,  and  wnng  tfaam  with  as  doofata. 

80  eke  tried  ta  da.  At  tinea,  and  etuea  too,  maaiea^  «peadatuna 
on  the  canse  of  this  change  in  Sdith,  wonld  lAtciide  ttanadrea  \4KiB  Imt 
mind  tad  Srighten  b« ;  b«t  in  the  cafaa  nf  its  ■hniiiliwiai  iil  enee  more 
>,  it  was  not  o  o    ■  -      — 


on^  to  ramealber  that  ^ec  star  nf  pmniae  i«aa  ttouded  ift  tin  gnmd 
^aon  that  kug  vpaa  the  haose,  imd  to  -waeji  and  be  reeigned. 

^■a  iinag,  in  a  4mm  whnwi  4hB  ovwfloiring  love  of  hot  ^oanc 
heait  extended  itadf  on  ssy  fbRns,  eaid  in  a  ml  watU  i«hne  slie  had 
npcciMaEd  littk  but  'the  telhag  baok  of  that  atmng  tide  upon  itad^ 
Vhonaot  gKm  to  be  eeveateeB.  Timid  aad  nlkiBg  as  bar  solitify  life 
had  made  her,  it  had  not  embittered  kar  «weet  tsn^MT,  cr  Inr  etmuat 
Kstaae,    A  ahild  in  inaoent  aimpUdty ;  at  wnaus  in  W  nrnhnrt  aelf- 


ihild  in  ioBeent  aimpUdty;  ai 
hwdaafxiwtv^ttfMBRi  1 
need  in  her  fair  iaee  tatd  ia 


graoafid^  to  DBi^c  tbere;— «s  if  the  apiiiif  shMddba  mwflling  to  dspait 
when  TTrriTT  caMe,  and  noo^  to  Uand  the  ndicT  beauties  of  Uw 
flowers  arith  tUr  Uxm.  Snt  in  her  **'*ill«»g  voioe,  in  her  oaln  -eyas, 
aoButuaeein  a  etiande  etbend  li^ht  that  sannad  to  rert  i^mi  her  head, 
and  always  im  *  aBrtain  psaiTe  sor  ^ran  her  liam^,  uen  ins  an 
expression,  audi  as  had  b^  saon  in  the  dead  boy ;  nd  the  oonncil  in 
Ae  Bcrvanta'  HaU  whiqwwd  so  aiMng  tiiemaefares,  and  AaA  tfteir 
heada.gid  ate  land  daanl-  the  more,  in  a  cJnaer  bond  af  good-fdlowd^. 

This  obsarrait  bsdy  had  pieatly  to  ny  of  Ur.  and  Kia.  DendMy,  omd 
of  Mr.  Ca]AQ',  who  appeared  to  ke  a  mediator  between  Aaa&,  and  who 
ouneaad  went  aa  if  beware  trying  to  make  neaee,  Init  never  eenld.  They 
all  deplored  the  ajaomfBitabk  state  of  rfam,  and  ^  agreed  tbaA  Un. 
Fipohin  (whoae  aapepolarity  was  aoi  to  iie  snrpasscd)  bad  some  band  in 
it;  bit,  nyon'tlu  wJMia,  it  waw  agneahkto  baveao  good  a  subject  for  a 
rallying  point,  and  they  made  a  gaeot  d<^  of  it,  and  floojoyed  theBMrtrca 
very  muuk. 

The  |MW«d  viaitaaia  who  came  ia  tin  iaoMt,  and  tboas  aaaoBg  whom 
Hr.  and  Iba.  Swihey  visited,  tbon^  it  a  patty  eqn^  matdi,  as  to 
hanghtiness,  at  all  eroits,  and  thaoght  aotkng  mine  abont  it.  The 
young  kdyiritbihehatA  did  not  ^(Mv  far  etnna  Iibk  rfter  Mie.  Skew- 
ton'e  death;  observing  to  somepartNQlarJmnde,witbfaeruanBlengq;;iBg 
littk  smam;  tint  ■ate  eoaOda't  w^aiMto  tbe  fanily  fimn  anotioai  of  toibb- 
stooea^  ami  liaaiias  of  that  sort;  hot  when  she  did  cone,  she  eaw 
aoAinf  looag,  flaeept  iti.  Demhay's  aiaiiiim  a  bnnolL  itf  gM  seids  to 
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hjs  watch,  whidi  shocked  her  verj  much,  u  sn  exploded  auperstition. 
TiaM  youthful  fatciiiator  considered  a  dan^ter-in-law  objeetionable  in 
principle ;  othemise,  she  had  nothing  to  taj  againrt  Florence,  but  thai 
she  sadly  wanted  "  style  " — which  might  mean  back,  perhaps.  Many,  who 
only  came  to  the  honae  on  state  occasions,  hardly  knew  who  Florence  was, 
and  said,  going  home,  "  Indeed  1  was  ti/it  Hiss  Dombey,  in  the  comei  f 
YeiT  pretty,  but  a  little  delicate  and  thonghtfol  in  appeaianoe  ?  " 

None  the  leu  so,  certainly,  for  her  life  of  the  last  six  months,  Florence 
took  her  wat  at  the  dinner-table,  on  the  day  before  the  second  anniTersary 
of  her  father's  mamage  to  Editlk  (Mrs.  Skewton  had  been  lying  stricken 
with  paralysis  when  the  first  came  round],  with  an  uneasiness,  amount- 
ing to  dread.  She  had  no  other  warrant  for  it,  than  the  occasion, 
the  expression  of  her  father's  &oe,  in  the  hasty  glanoe  she  caught  of  it, 
and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Carker,  whidi,  always  unpleasant  to  her,  was 
more  so  on  this  day,  than  she  had  ever  fblt  it  befbre. 

Edith  was  richly  dressed,  for  ahe  and  Mr.  Dombey  were  engaged  in  the 
evening  to  some  l»'ge  assembly,  and  the  dinner-honr  that  day  was  late. 
She  did  not  appear  until  thOT  were  seated  at  table,  when  Mr.  Carker  rose 
and  led  her  to  her  chair.  Beautiful  and  lostrooa  u  she  was,  there  was 
that  in  her  face  and  air  which  seemed  to  separate  her  hopelessly  from 
Florence,  and  from  every  one,  for  erer  more.  And  yet,  for  an  instant, 
Florence  saw  a  beam  of  kindness  in  her  eyes,  when  they  were  tnmed  on 
her,  that  made  the  distance  to  which  she  Iwl  withdrawn  herself,  a  greater 
eanse  of  sorrow  and  regret  than  ever. 

There  was  Tery  little  said  at  dinner.  Florence  heard  ha  father  epeak 
to  Ur.  Carker  sometimes  on  business  matters,  and  heard  him  scAly  reply, 
but  she  paid  tittle  attention  to  what  they  said,  and  only  wished  the  dinner 
at  an  end.  When  the  dessert  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  they  were  left 
idone,  with  no  servant  in  attendance,  Mr.  Dombey,  who  had  boen  several 
times  clearing  his  throat  in  a  manner  that  aagared  no  good,  said : 

"Mrs.  Dombey,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  insfructedthehooae- 
keeper  that  there  will  be  some  company  to  dinner  here  to-morrow." 

"  I  do  not  dine  at  home,"  she  answered. 

"  Not  a  lai^  party,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombty,  with  an  indifferent 
aasumption  of  not  having  heard  her ;  "  merely  some  twelve  or  fourteen. 
My  sister,  M^orBsgstock,  and  some  others  whom  you  know  but  sli^tly." 

"  I  do  not  dine  at  home,"  she  repeated. 

"  However  doubtful  reason  I  may  have,  iSn,  Dombey,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  still  going  majestically  on,  as  if  she  had  not  spoken,  "  to  bold 
the  occasion  in  very  pleasant  remembrance  just  now,  there  are  appear- 
ances in  these  things  which  must  be  maintwned  before  the  world.  If  ytfa 
have  no  respect  for  yonrself,  Mrs.  Dombey — " 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said. 

"  Madam,"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  striking  bis  hand  npon  Uie  taUe,  "hear 
me  if  you  please.    I  say  if  you  have  no  respect  for  yonrself — " 

"Aid  /say  I  have  none,"  she  answered. 
-    He  looked  at  her ;  but  the  face  she  showed  him  in  return  would  not 
have  changed,  if  death  itself  had  looked. 

"  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  taming  more  quietly  to  that  gentleman, 
"  as  you  have  been  my  medium  of  communication  with  Mrs.  Dombey  on 
former  occasions,  and  as  I  choose  to  preserve  the  decencies  of  lifs,  ao  lisr  as 
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I  am  individual^  oonoenwd,  I  will  trouble  joa  to  have  tha  ffoodoeas  to 
infonn  Hn.  Domb^  that  if  she  hu  no  respect  for  herself,  I  liara  some 
n^iectforii^yBelf,  and  therefore  insist  on  myurongemeats  f(n:  to-morrow." 

"Tell  your  sorereigii  master.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  "  that  I  will  tolce  leave 
to  speak  to  him  on  this  sulqect  by-and-bye,  uid  that  I  will  speak  to 
him  alone." 

"  Mr.  Carker,  Madam,"  said  her  husband,  "  bring  in  possession  of  the 
nason  which  obliges  me  to  refuse  you  that  privilt^  shall  be  abst^ed 
from  the  delivery  of  any  such  message."  He  saw  her  eyes  move,  while 
be-^wke,  and  followed  them  with  his  own. 

"  Tour  daughter  is  present,  Sir,"  said  Edith. 

"  Hy  dangliter  will  remain  p«sent,"  ssid  Mr.  Dombey. 

Fkmnoe,  who  had  risen,  sat  down  again,  hiding  her  fiice  in  her  hands, 
and  trembling. 

"  My  daughter.  Madam  "—began  Mr.  Dombey. 

Bnt  Edith  stt^qwd  him,  in  a  voice  which,  although  not  raised  in  the 
least,  was  so  dear,  emphatic,  and  distinct,  that  it  might  have  been  heard 
in  a  whirlwind. 

"I  tell  youl  will  speak  to  you  alone,"  she  said.  "  If  yon  are  not  mad, 
heed  what  I  say." 

"  I  have  authori^  to  speak  to  you.  Madam,"  returned  her  husband, 
"  when  and  where  I  please ;  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  here  and  now." 

She  rose  up  as  if  to  leave  the  room ;  bat  tat  down  again,  and  looking 
tX  him  with  all  outward  composure,  said,  in  the  same  voice : 

"You  shall!" 

"  I  mnst  tell  vou  first,  that  then  is  a  thnatening  appearance  in  your 
manner.  Madam,     said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  which  doee  not  become  you." 

She  laughed.  The  shaken  diamonds  in  her  hair  started  and  trembled. 
There  are  fables  dpndom  stones  that  would  tma  pale,  their  wearer 
being  in  danger.  Had  these  been  such,  their  imprisoned  rays  of  light 
would  have  t^en  flight  that  moment,  and  they  woidd  have  been  as  dRiIl 
aalead. 

Carker  listened,  with  his  eyes  cast  down. 

"  As  to  my  daughter,  Madam,"  ssid  Mr.  Dombey,  resuming  the  thread 
<tf  his  discoorse,  "  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  her  duty  to  me, 
that  she  should  know  what  oondact  to  avoid.  At  present  you  are  a  very 
strong  example  to  her  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope  she  may  profit  by  it." 

"  I  would  not  stop  you  now,"  returned  his  wife,  immoveable  in  eye, 
and  voioe,  and  attitude ;  "  I  would  not  rise  and  go  away,  and  save  you 
the  atterance  of  one  word,  if  the  room  were  burning." 

Mr.  Dombey  moved  his  head,  as  if  in  a  sarcastic  acknowledgment  of 
tiie  attention,  and  resumed.  But  not  with  so  much  self-possession  as 
before ;  tot  Edith's  quick  uneasiness  in  reference  to  FlOTence,  and  Edith's 
indifiteenoe  to  h™  nwil  his  censure,  chafed  and  galled  ^'T  like  a  stiffening 

" Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  he,  "it  may  not  be  inoonsistent  with  my 
daughter's  improvemrait  to  know  how  very  much  to  be  lamented,  and  how 
OKeaarv  to  be  ooirected,  a  stubborn  dispoattion  is,  espeeislly  when  it  is 
indulged  in— unthanUiilly  indulged  in,  I  will  add— aftw  the  gratification 
of  amoition  and  interest.  Both  of  which,  I  believe,  had  some  share  in 
inducing  you  to  oocopyyoiir  present  station  at  Uiia  board." 
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<*N*1  1  wodd  not  rite,  and  go  am?,  asi  mt*  ym  Um  «tt«aim  of 
Hi  wwd,"  afae  npeated,  axacdj  aa  beEne,  "  if  t^  nom  wate  barnvg." 

"B  May  ba  natanl  aw«^  Mb    "     -^  -  •■  ■-     -       ^  ....  . 
Amid  be  vaetsj  i»  the  ^aaesee  o 

liD&i ;  tbxngb  «h7~-"  ke  «Mld  sot  _        .  . 

^es  from  ^aociiig  gloomily  at  Florence — "  why  any  one  oan  gm  tbOK 
gteata  fbaMand  pout  Uum  myael^  wbtMn  tk^  naeadf  caMc>b,Idai>dt 
pnAnd  to  qadnetaad.  It  may  be  rnktunl  enoagk  tbat  jrm  ahoidd  otgaek 
to  bnc,  IK  BB7  bodj'a  prese*oe,  tkat  ikvK  ia  o  iri>eUwaa  pmei^  widni 
youwliicliyoiicumot  curb  too  BaoB;wfcicfa  jouanat  awb,  Mim-Daabey; 
and  nhicb,  I  regret  to  say,  I  KSWBiber  to  bar*  aeot  Miiiitwliiil  ailli 
Borne  doubt  and  diapleMure,  on  More  tkOD  OM  occattoa  befcoa  o«r  sunfage 
.--i«#Bidt  your  deoeoMd  Mother.  But  yoK  bava  tke  rcne^  ia  yonr  awa 
bands.  I  by  no  means  forgot,  when  I  be^,  that  my  daoghter  waa  ptaaeBf^ 
lbs.  DomlK^.  I  beg.jrs*  wU  not  feiget,  to-monDV,  tiMt  tbeK  are 
-aevenl  pcnona  {maeat ;  and  that,  wik  tome  veMid  t«  af  pearBcea,  yon 
iriB  Tetnre  yvtn  MHfMi](y  m  »  bcwening  raanixx.' 

"  So  it  ia  not  enou^"  said  Edith,  "  that  yoa  know  whift  kM  paaaad 
bttweaa  yootatlf  and  ne;  it  is  aot  enoHKk  tkat  yoa  aaa  look  kere," 
pointing  at  Carker,  who  stHl  listened,  with  hia  eyes  cast  dwro,  "  and  be 
ran&ded  of  the  aSronta  yoa  have  jaat  i^kw  nw ;  it  ia  not  asoogk  that 
yon  am  loA  keic,"  poiatii^  to  TlareBae  witk  a  band  tkat  abgkdy 
•ti^bled  far  tke  fint  and  only  time,  "  and  think  of  what  you  bave  done^ 
and  of  the  ingEuona  agony,  daily,  koai^,  canataat,  yoa  kavo  mado  Me  fed 
in  doiog  it ;  it  is  not  enough  that  this  day,  of  all  others  is  the  year,  is 
Memor^e  to  mo  far  a  atrticgle  (wtU-deaerred,  but  not  ooB«ei?«bIe'  by 
nich  BB  yon)  in  irkiidi  I  wi^I  had  died  1  You  add  to  all  this,  do  yon, 
.fke  kat  cmwuing  »Mt»nfM  c^  Tm3dag  Iter  a  witaeft  of  tite  depth  to 
wfaidi  I  ksre  fallen ;  whtn  you  know  liat  yoa  have  made  mo  Mgifica  t6 
kof  peace,  tke  only  gentle  Mmg  and  istcreat  irf  my  life  ;  wImd  yon  know 
:tkAt  fbr  bB  aako,  I  voidd  now  if  I  ooidd— bat  I  obk  im«,  aqr  aofll  nxoik 
fix>m  yon  too  much — submit  myself  wholly  to  your  will,  and  be  tfao 
meekest  vassal  that  you  have  1 " 

TUa  Waa  Hot  tke  way  to  mhust«  to  Ur.  Dombqi'a  greatneaa.  The 
old  ftoling  waa  roused  by  wkat  ike  laid,  into  a  atronpj  aid  Satoa 
existenoe  thm  it  bad  ever.  bad.  J^alui  hi*  ne|^cotad  duld,  si  tin 
Tongli  paaiap  of  bis  lift^  put  forth  by  even  this  rebcHiova  wtMoao^  aa 
powerfnl  whne  he  wa«  powtrless,  aad  evaylhmg  wkcte  k*  wis  nothing  1 

He  tuned  on  Florence,  as  if  it  were  ake  who  bad  spoken,  and  bade  tar 
lesive  the  room.  Flweaca  witk  ker  oovored  face  ob^ed,  txariibig  and 
weqjnngM  ^wmt. 

"  I  BBdentand,  Hadun,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  am  angry  flnah  of 
triumph,  "the  spirit  of  oppositiiw  tb^  turaed  your  affectiawa  ia  tkat 
dtuutel,  but  th^  kxv«  been  me^  Mrs,  Danbey;  tbcf  ban  bees  met,  and 
turned  back  1 " 

"  The  worse  for  yen  I "  she  answered,  with  htt  voice  a&d  nuKHT  still 
WKhanged.  "  Aye  1 "  for  bo  tamed  sfaaiply  when  aba  said  ao,  "  wkat  ia 
the  worse  for  me,  ia  twenty  nuQion  timea  the  worse  for  yom.  Heed  tka^ 
if  yon  heed  nothing  else." 

The  arch  of  dianumd*  spanning  her  daA  hair,  flnfaed  a«d  glittored 
like  a  stany  bridge.    There  waa  no  waning  in  tbn^  or  tk^  wo^  have 
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tamed  u  doll  and  din  bs  tuoishad  fatnoai.  Carlcei  still  ut  and  lutmsd, 
vitii  kis  em>  net  down. 

"  Un.  Donibcf,"  said  Itr,  I)<Hiibey,  resoiBaig  u  mack  ai  he  coold  of 
U«  anegaat  eompoMi^  "  you  will  not  analiate  me,  oi  tsin  me  ixin  uq 
pirpeM,  by  Hat  oowoe  of  «»dud." 

"  It  ia  ^  tsals  troe  Bltbongh  it  is  a  faiat  «z»ea)dtKi  of  wliat  is  within 
Mte,"  ake  wftoa.  "  But  if  I  thon^t  it  would  «oaciliate  yau,  I  wol^d 
nfcem  jt,  if  it  wan  igpreawiblo  by  any  hooua  effort.  I  will  do  ootbiiiK 
that  Ton  biIl" 

"  I  ■«  w>t  accQstoiBed  to  aak,  Mra.  SoiabcF^,"  lie  obeerred ;  "  I  direct.'' 

"  I  will  hold  no  place  in  tout  bouse  to-morraw,  at  oa  any  ixcurreuce  c^ 
to  ■wrow.  I  will  be  exlubited  to  bd  one,  si  ibo  re&scloiy  ilave  you 
pnzduaed.  iBucb  a  tuna.  If  I  keptmymanit^-day,  Iwould  keepitaaaday 
of  thane.  Self-reapect  1  appeanutoea  befqrs  ti«  woild  1  what  are  theae  to 
me  f  Ton  hava  dene  all  yoa  can  to  owka  ftem  nfitbing  to  ne,  and  they 
ate  noihug." 

"  Caiker,"  aaid  Mx..  I>Mnbcy,  apealoi^  irith  kniUed  browa,  and  after  « 
mouent'a  ocuwderatiBn,  "  Un.  iJombey  ia  ab  fixgetfol  of  heisdf  and  me 
m  all  tKia,  aad  plaoea  ma  in  a  poaitiMi  bd  uatailed  to  my  chaiaeter,  that  I 
■net  bring  thia  atate  of  matters  to  a  otoa&" 

.  "  Beleasen^  then,"  saidGdith,  immoreable  invoice,  in  look,  and  beariqgi 
•a  aha  had  bMB  thimigbottt.  "  biota  tlu  duin  by  which  I  am  bound.  Let 
mego."* 

"  Madam?  "  euJaimed  Ur.  Donib<7. 

"  Looae  me.    Set  me  free  1 " 

" Madam P"  haiepeated,  "iSia.  Domb^F" 

"  Tdl  him,"  said  Edith,  addreaaing  ber  proud  bos  to  Caiker,  "  that  I 
«pith  tot  a  amanttiiHa  between  ua.  That  there  had  better  be  one.  That 
I  reCMUiraa  it  to  him.  Tell  him  it  may  take  place  on  his  own  terma— f 
hia  wealth  ia  sothiBg  to  me — bnt  that  it  cannot  be  too  aoos." 

"Good  HeavMi,  Mrs.  Dts^teyl"  said  her  hnaband,  with  anprana 
anawment,  "  do  yon  imagine  it  possible  that  I  could  ever  listen  to  such 
a  jffopoaition?  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Madam?  Do  yoa  know  what  I 
iM>fc»aat  ?  Did  yon  eva  hear  ot  Dombey  and  SoB  ?  People  to  say  that 
Sur.  IXnabc; — iii.  Dombey  I — wea  slanted  from  hia  wife  1  Common 
people  to  t^  of  Mr.  Bombey  and  his  domestio  affairs  I  Do  yon  seriously 
think.  Mis.  Dombey,  that  I  would  permit  my  name  to  be  handed  about 
in  andi  eonondcnP  Foob  pooh,  Madaml  Fie  for  ahamel  You're 
absurd."     Mr.  Dombey  absolutely  laughed. 

3vt  not  aa  abe  did.  She  had  better  have  been  dead  than  laugh  as  she 
did,  in  reply,  with  her  intent  look  fixed  npon  him.  Ue  had  better  have 
been  dead,  wan  aitting  there,  in  his  magnificence,  to  hear  her, 

"  No,  Ura.  Bombey,"  he  resumed,  "  ^o.  Madam.  "Disk  ia  no  possi- 
bility of  separation  between  yoa  and  me,  and  theielcsa  I  the  more  advise 
you  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty.  And,  Caiker,  aa  I  waa  about  to 
aay  to  yom — " 

Mi.  Caikar,  who  had  sat  and  listenad  all  this  time,  now  nised  his  eyea, 
in  which  then  waa  a  bri^t,  nuunal  light. 

~-"  Aa  I  waa  about  to  say  to  you,     reanmed  Mi.  Dombey,  "  I  must 
be^  you,  now  tiiat  matters  have  oome  to  this,  to  infoim  Mrs.  Dombey,  that 
it  is  not  the  rile  of  my  life  to  allow  myself  to  be  thwarted  by  anybody- 
anybody,  Carket^-oi  to  sufTer  anybody  to  be  paraded  as  a  stronger  motive 
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for  obedience  in  thoae  who  owe  obedience  to  me  than  I  am  mjaelf.  Tbe 
meotion  that  hu  been  made  of  my  daughter,  and  Uu  um  ikat  ia  made  of 
my  daughter,  in  oppoaitiixi  to  me,  are  unnaturaL  Whethv  my  daughter  ia 
in  actual  concert  with  Ura.Dmnbey,  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care ;  but 
after  what  Hra.  Dombw  haa  taid  to-d»r,  and  my  dauritter  has  heard  to- 
day, I  beg  yon  to  make  known  to  Ura.  Domber,  that  if  ahe  continues  to 
make  this  house  the  scene  of  contention  it  has  become,  I  shall  consider  my 
daughter  responsiblB  in  some  degree,  on  that  lady's  own  ktowsI,  and  shall 
visit  her  with  my  severe  dlspleaauTe.  Urs.  Doiobey  has  asked  '  whether 
it  is  not  enough,'  that  ahe  nas  done  this  and  that.  Ton  will  please  to 
answer  no,  it  is  not  enough." 

"A  moment r*  cried  Carker,  interposing,  "permit  me!  painful  as 
my  position  is,  at  the  best,  and  unusually  painful  in  seraning  to  entertain 
a  difierent  opinion  bora  yon,"  addressing  Mr  Dombey,  "  I  must  ask,  had 
yon  not  better  re-conaider  the  question  of  a  s^uration.  I  know  how 
inCMnpatible  it  appears  with  your  nigh  public  poaitim,  and  I  know  how 
determined  you  are  when  you  give  Wxa.  Dombey  to  undcntaud " — ^the 
licht  in  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  aa  he  separated  hia  wrada  eadi  from  eadi, 
with  the  distinctness  of  so  many  bdls — "  that  nothing  but  deatii  can  evor 
pert  yon.  Nothing  else.  But  when  you  consider  tut  Jdia,  Dombey,  by 
uring  in  this  house,  and  "'»l""g  it  as  you  have  said,  a  acene  of  contoition, 
not  only  has  her  part  in  that  contention,  but  oompromisea  Miss  Dombey 
every  day  (for  I  know  how  determined  you  are),  will  you  not  relieve  her 
from  a  oontinnal  irritation  of  ^irit,  and  a  continnal  sense  of  being 
nitjast  to  another,  almost  intolerable  f  Does  this  not  aeem  like — I  do  not 
Bay  it  ia — sacrificing  Urs.  Dombey  to  the  preservation  c^  your  pre-eminent 
and  unassailable  position  f  " 

Again  the  light  in  his  eyes  fell  upon  her,  as  she  stood  looking  at  her 
husband:  now  with  an  extraordimay  and  awful  amile  upon  her  face. 

"  Carker,"  letumed  Mr.  Domb^,  with  a  superdlioua  frown,  and  in  a 
tone  that  was  intended  to  be  final,  "yon  mistake  your  positioa  in  offering 
advice  to  me  on  sudi  a  point,  and  you  mistake  me  (I  am  snrpiised  to  find^ 
in  the  character  of  your  advice.     I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Carker,  with  an  unusual  and  indefinaUe  tannt  in  hia 
air,  "  you  mistook  my  position,  when  you  honoured  me  with  the  nego- 
tiations in  which  I  have  been  engaged  hve  "—with  a  motion  of  hia  hand 
towards  Mrs.  Dombey. 

"Not  at  all.  Sir,  not  at  all,"  returned  the  other,  haughtily.  "Yon  were 
employed—" 

"  Being  an  inferior  person,  for  the  humiliation  of  Mrs.  Domb^.  I 
forgot.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  expressly  understood  1 "  saidCarker.  "Ib^your 
pardon  1 " 

As  he  bent  his  head  to  lb,  Domb^,  with  an  air  of  defsrenoe  that 
accorded  ill  with  his  words,  though  th^  were  humbly  spoken,  he  moved 
it  round  towards  her,  and  kmt  hu  watdiinR  eyes  that  way. 

She  had  better  have  turned  hideous  and  dropped  dead,  than  have  stood 
up  with  such  a  smile  upon  her  face,  in  such  a  faOen  spirit's  majesty 
of  scorn  and  beauty.  She  lifted  her  hand  to  the  tiara  of  bright  jewds 
radiant  m  her  bead,  and,  plucking  it  ofT  with  a  force  that  drsgged  and 
strained  her  rich  black  hsir  with  heedless  crud^,  and  brought  it  tumbling 
wildly  on  her  shoolders,  cast  the  g«Qs  upon  the  ground.  Frmn  each  arm, 
she  unclasped  a  diamond  braodet.  Sung  it  down,  and  tiod  upon  the 
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^ttering  hexp.  Without  a  word,  without  a  liiadow  on  the  fire  of  her  bright 
nre,  without  abatement  of  her  awful  smile,  she  looked  on  Jtfr,  Dombej  to 
tAe  last,  in  moring  to  the  door ;  and  left  him. 

Florence  had  heard  enough  before  quitting  the  room,  to  know  that 
Edith  loved  her  yet ;  that  she  had  Buffered  for  her  aske ;  and  that  she  had 
kept  her  aacrificea  quiet,  lest  they  should  tronble  her  peace.  She  did  not 
want  to  speak  to  her  of  this — she  could  not,  remembering  to  whom  she 
was  opposed — but  she  wished,  in  one  silent  and  affectionate  embrace,  to 
assure  her  that  she  felt  it  sll,  and  thanked  her. 

Her  fother  went  out  ^one,  that  evening,  and  Florence  issuing  &om  her 
own  chamber  soon  afterwards,  went  about  the  house  in  search  of  Edith, 
but  unaTailmgly.  She  vras  in  her  own  rooms,  where  Florence  had  long 
ceased  to  go,  and  did  not  dare  to  venture  now,  lest  she  should  uncon- 
Bcdooily  engender  new  trouble.  Still  Florence  hoping  to  meet  her  before 
going  to  bed,  changed  from  room  to  room,  and  wandered  through  the 
house  so  splendid  and  so  dreary,  without  remaining  anywhere. 

She  was  crossing  a  gallery  of  communication  that  opened  at  some 
little  distance  on  the  staircase,  and  was  only  lifted  on  great  occasions, 
when  she  saw,  through  the  opening,  which  was  an  arch,  the  figure  of  a 
man  coming  down  some  few  stairs  opposite.  Instinctively  apprehensive 
of  her  &theT,  whom  she  sapposed  it  was,  she  stopped,  in  the  dark, 
sazing  through  the  arch  into  the  light.  But  it  was  Mr.  Carker  coming 
(town  alone,  and  looking  over  the  railing  into  the  hall.  Xo  bell  was  rnng  to 
announce  his  departure,  and  no  servant  was  in  attendance.  He  went  down 
quietly,  opened  the  door  for  himself,  ^ided  out,  and  shut  it  softly  after  him. 

Her  invincible  repugnance  to  this  man,  and  perhaps  the  stealthy  act  of 
watching  any  one,  which,  even  under  sufh  innocent  rarcnmatonces,  is  in  a 
manner  guilty  and  oppiesuve,  made  Florence  shake  &om  head  to  foot. 
Her  blood  seemed  to  run  cold.  As  soon  as  she  could — for  at  first  she 
felt  an  insurmountable  dread  of  moving — she  went  quickly  to  her  own 
room  and  locked  her  door;  but  even  then,  shut  in  with  her  dog  beside  her, 
felt  a  chill  sensation  of  horror,  as  if  there  were  danger  brooding  some- 
where near  her. 

It  invaded  her  dreams  and  disturbed  the  whole  night.  Biting  in  the 
morning,  nnrefirashBd,  and  with  a  heavy  recollection  of  the  domestic 
nuhappiness  of  the  preceding  day,  she  sought  Edith  again,  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  did  so,  from  time  to  time,  all  ^e  morning.  Sat  she  remained 
in  her  own  chamber,  and  Florence  saw  nothing  of  her.  Leaniing,  honever, 
that  the  prcject«d  dinner  at  home  was  put  off,  Florence  thought  it  likely 
that  she  would  go  out  in  the  evening  to  fulfil  the  engagement  she  had 
qtoken  of:  and  resolved  to  tty  and  meet  her,  then,  upon  the  staircase. 

When  the  evening  had  set  in,  she  heard,  from  the  room  in  which  sh 
sat  on  purpose,  a  footstep  on  the  stairs  that  she  thought  to  be  Edith' 
Hurrying  out,  and  up  towards  her  room,  Florence  met  her  immediately 
coming  down  alone. 

What  was  Florence's  affiight  and  wonder  when,  at  sight  of  her, 
her  tearfnl  face  and  outstrett^ed  arms,  Edith  recoiled  and  shrieked  I 

"Don't  comenearmel"  she  cried.    "Keepaway!     Letmegobyl" 

"  Hamma !  "  said  Florence. 

"  Don't  call  me  by  that  name  !  Don't  speak  to  me  I  Don't  look  at 
me  I — ^Mgrence  1 "  shrinking  bacl^  as  Flwflnce  moved  a  st^  towards  her, 
"  don't  touch  me  I "  ^  /  -  i 
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As  Florence  Btood  transfixed  before  the  haraoid  bee  and  staring  eyes, 
she  noted,  ns  in  &  dream,  that  £dith  spread  her  hands  over  them,  aad 
shuddering  through  sU  her  fbnn,  and  crouching  down  against  &e  wall, 
crawled  by  her  lilce  some  lower  animal,  sprang  np,  and  fled  away. 

Florence  dropped  upon  the  statrs  in  a  swoon ;  and  -wu  taaad  them  frf 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  she  sapposed.  She  knew  nothii^  mare,  imtil  idie  found 
herself  Ijing  on  her  own  bed,  with  tin,  Pipchin  uid  wms  aerrants 
slandii^  round  her. 

"  Where  is  Mamma  t "  was  her  first  qnestion. 

"  Qone  out  to  dinner,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

"AndPapaP" 

"  Mr.  Dombey's  in  his  own  room.  Miss  Sombey,"  said  Mra.  Pipchin, 
"  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  take  off  yoor  things  and  go  to  bod 
this  minute."  This  was  the  sagacious  wom»i'a  remedy  for  aU  comphuntB, 
partLcularly  lowneas  of  spirits,  and  inability  to  sleep  ;  for  which  offences, 
many  young  victims  in  the  days  of  the  Br^hton  Castle  had  been  cwn- 
ntitted  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Without  promising  obedience,  but  on  the  plea  of  desiring  to  be  my 
quiet,  Florence  disengaged  herself,  as  soon  as  she  could,  from  the  mlnie- 
tntion  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  and  her  attendants.  Left  alone,  she  thought  of 
what  had  happened  on  the  staircase,  at  first  in  doubt  t^its  reality  -j  tiken 
with  tears ;  then  with  aa  iBdescribable  and  terrible  alarm,  Hke  tiut  she 
hid  felt  the  night  before. 

She  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  until  Edith  returned,  and  if  she  could 
not  speak  to  her,  at  least  to  be  sure  that  she  was  safe  at  home.  What  indis- 
tinct and  shadowy  dread  moved  Florence  to  this  resolution,  she  did  not 
know,  and  did  not  dare  to  think.  She  only  knew  that  until  EdiUi  casM 
back,  there  was  no  repose  for  her  aching  head  oi  thnM>ing  heart. 

The  evening  de^>ened  into  night ;  midnight  came ;  no  Edith. 

Florence  could  not  read,  or  rest  a  moment.  She  paced  her  own  room, 
opened  the  door  and  paced  the  staircase-galleiy  outside,  looked  out  of 
window  on  the  night,  listened  to  the  wind  blowing  and  the  rain  AdUng,  sat 
down  and  watched  the  faces  in  the  fire,  got  up  and  watched  the  mooa 
flying  like  a  atorm-dri-ren  ship  through  the  sea  m  clouds. 

All  the  house  was  gone  to  bed,  except  two  serrants  who  were  waiting 
the  return  of  their  mistress,  down  stairs. 

One  o'clock.  The  carnages  that  rumbled  in  the  distance,  tnnted  awi^, 
or  stopped  short,  or  went  past ;  the  silence  gradually  deepened,  and  waa 
more  and  nuat  rarely  broken,  save  by  a  rush  of  wind  or  sweep  of  nun. 
Two  o'clock.    No  Edith. 

Florence,  more  agitated,  paced  her  room ;  and  paced  the  gaDeiy  outside ; 
and  looked  out  at  the  night,  blurred  and  wavy  with  the  rain  dr^s  on  the 
glass,  and  the  tears  in  her  own  eyes ;  and  looked  up  at  the  hurry  in  the 
sky,  so  different  from  the  repose  Mow,  and  yet  so  tranqnil  and  solitary. 
Three  o'clock  I  There  was  a  terror  in  every  ash  that  droj^ied  ont  <rf  the 
fire.    No  Edith  yet. 

More  and  more  agitated,  Florence  paced  her  room,  and  paced  tho 
gallery,  and  looked  ont  at  the  moon  with  a  new  fancy  cf  her  likaiefls  to  a 
pale  fugitive  hurrying  away  and  hiding  her  guil^  face.  Four  struck  I 
Five  !     No  Edith  yet. 

But  now  thov  was  some  cautions  stir  in  the  house ;  and  Ftorance  fcwid 
that  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  been  awakened  by  one  of  those  ■who  sat  ns.  bad 
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riMD  Bad  lad  gone  down  te  ket  fstker'a  door.  SUaliog  low<r  down  Ae 
atain  Bad  observing  what  paseed,  she  s&w  her  fiither  come  out  in  hi* 
noraing  gown,  and  start  nbeo  be  was  ttrfd  hia  wife  had  sot  come  home. 
He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  stablet  to  iuqnire  whether  the  atachmaa 
waa  there ;  and  while  the  man  wag  gone,  drewed  himself  veiy  hmriedly. 

'IRie  nas  came  bacJc,  in  great  haate,  bringing  the  ooachmati  with  bin, 
wko  said  he  had  been  at  home  and  in  bed,  einoe  ten  o'clock.  Ha  had 
driven  his  mistress  to  her  old  house  in  Erook-street,  when  she  h*d  bam 
tMt  by  Hr.  Carto— 

flotODoe  stood  upmi  the  very  spot  where  she  had  seen  him  oouing 
down.     Again  ahe  ihivcred  with  the  namdese  tuTt?  of  that  sight,  aad 
had  hardly  steadineas  entni^  to  bear  and  onderstand  what  ftJlowed. 
— Who  had  told  him,  the  man  went  tm  to  say,  that  hie  miatsreea  would  not 
Want  the  carnage  to  go  hone  in  ;  and  had  dumitsed  him. 

She  saw  her  fiithor  tnra  white  in  tbe  face,  and  heard  him  eak  in  a  qoiek, 
tnmbling,  roioe,  for  Kre.  Dombey's  naid.  Tbe  whole  bouse  was  rouaed ; 
t«T  she  was  there,  in  a  moment,  very  pale  too,  and  speaking  incoherently. 

She  said  she  had  dressed  he  rmistress  eariy — full  two  hours  before  nie 
went  out — and  had  been  told,  as  she  often  was,  that  ^e  would  not  be 
wanted  at  night.     She  had  just  come  &om  her  mistress's  rooms,  but — " 

"  Bat  what  I  what  was  it  F  "  Florence  heard  her  fath^  demand  like  a 


"  But  the  inner  dreasing-room  was  locked  and  the  key  gone." 

Her  fafter  seized  a  can^  that  waa  flaming  on  the  ground — some  one 
had  pot  it  down  time,  and  forgotten  it — end  cane  rmming  upstairs  with 
end  fury,  that  Florenee,  in  her  fear,  had  hardly  time  to  fly  before  hin. 
She  beard  him  atriking  in  the  door,  as  ahe  ran  on,  with  her  hands  wildhr 
Bpread,  uid  her  hair  atoeamiBg,  and  her  face  like  a  dis^acted  person's,  back 
to  her  own  room. 

When  the  door  yielded,  and  he  nuhed  in,  what  did  he  Me  there  t  Ko 
«Be  knew.  B«t  throirn  downinacoetlymasB  npon  the  ground,  wasevery 
ornament  At  had  had,  since  riie  had  been  his  wife;  every  dress  she  had 
worn;  audevaTthing  she  had posseated.  This  was  tbe  room  in  whidt  he 
had  aeen,  in  yonder  mirror,  tbe  prond  &ce  disoard  him.  This  was  the 
Knm  in  wliidk  he  had  wondeted,  idly,  how  theae  things  would  look  when 
he  shoald  tee  than  next  I 

Heaping  tiiem  back  into  the  drawen,  and  locking  tbem  np  in  a  rage  of 
haste,  he  saw  some  papers  on  the  table.  The  deed  of  settlement  he  had 
executed  on  their  marriage,  and  a  letter.  He  read  that  she  was  gone.  He 
read  that  he  was  dishcmonred.  He  read  that  >be  hod  fled,  upon  her 
shameful  wedding-^y,  with  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen  for  her  humi- 
liation 1  and  he  tore  out  of  tbe  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  with  a  frantic 
idea  of  finding  her  yet,  at  tite  place  to  whidi  ahe  had  been  taken,  and 
beatiag  all  trace  oi  bcanly  out  <^  the  trinnphaat  faoe  with  hia  bare  hasd. 

Floieace,  not  knowing  what  ahe  did,  put  on  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  in  k 
dream  of  running  through  the  stieeta  until  she  found  Edith,  end  thes 
<daqiing  ha  in  her  anna,  to  tare  and  bring  her  back.  But  when  Aa 
hwried  out  upon  tbe  stairctae,  and  saw  the  irightened  serranta  going  up 
and  down  with  lights,  and  whispering  togetber,  and  falling  away  fnta  httt 
btbeiaa  be  paeaed  dcnm,  she  awoke  to  asenseof  her  own  powsileaaneas  j 
and  hiding  n  one  of  the  great  rooms  that  had  been  made  gugeona  for  U«4 
Sdimi£  her  heart  would  burat  with  grid'.  -.  , 
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Compaaai<m  for  her  father  wu  the  fint  distinct  emotion  that  nude 
head  agaiutt  the  flood  of  bottoit  which  overwhelmed  her.  Her  constant 
nature  tamed  to  him  in  his  distress,  as  fervently  and  faithfully,  as  if,  in  hia 
prosperity,  he  had  been  the  embodiment  of  that  idea  which  had  gradaally 
become  so  bint  and  dim.  Although  she  did  not  know,  otherwise  than, 
through  the  suggeations  of  a  shapeless  fear,  the  fiill  extent  of  his  calamity, 
he  stood  before  her,  wronged  and  deserted ;  and  again  her  yearning  love 
impelled  her  to  hia  side,' 

He  was  not  long  away  ;  for  l^lorence  was  yet  wennng  in  the  great  maok 
and  nourishing  these  tuoughta,  when  she  heard  him  come  back.  He 
ordered  the  serrants  to  set  about  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  went 
into  his  own  apartment,  where  he  trod  so  heavily  that  she  could  hear 
him  walking  up  and  down  from  end  to  end. 

Yielding,  at  once,  to  the  impulse  of  her  affection,  timid  at  bQ  otha 
times,  but  bold  in  its  truth  to  him  in  hia  adversity,  and  undaunted  by 
past  repulse,  Florence,  dressed  as  she  was,  hurried  down  stairs.  As  she 
set  her  light  foot  in  the  hall,  he  came  out  of  his  room.  She  hastened 
towards  lum  unchecked,  with  her  arms  stretched  out,  and  crying  "  Oh 
dear,  dear  Papa ! "  as  if  she  wonld  have  clasped  him  round  the  nedl:. 

And  so  she  would  hare  done.  But  in  his  frenzy,  he  lifted  up  his  cruel. 
aim  and  struck  her,  crosswise,  with  that  heaviness,  that  she  tottered  on  the 
marble  floor ;  and  as  he  dealt  the  blow,  he  told  her  what  Edith  was,  and 
bade  her  follow  her,  since  they  had  always  been  in  league. 

She  did  not  sink  down  at  his  feet ;  she  did  not  shut  out  the  sight  of 
him  with  hei  trembling  hands  ;  she  did  not  weep  ;  she  did  not  utter  one 
word  of  reproach.  But  she  looked  at  him,  and  a  cry  of  desolation  issued 
from  her  heart.  Por  as  ahe  looked,  she  saw  him  murdering  that  fond  idea 
to  which  she  had  held  in  spite  of  him.  She  saw  his  emelty,  neglect,  and 
hatred,  dominant  above  it,  and  stamping  it  down.  She  saw  she  had  oo 
father  upon  earth,  and  ran  out,  orphaned,  from  his  house. 

Bon  out  of  his  house.  A  moment,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  lock,  thfr 
cry  was  on  her  lips,  his  &ce  was  there,  made  paler  by  the  yellow  candle* 
hastily  put  down  and  guttering  away,  and  by  the  daylight  coming  in 
above  the  door.  Another  moment,  and  the  close  HprVrn-af  of  the  shut-up 
house  (forgotten  to  be  opened,  though  it  was  long  since  day)  yielded  t(y 
the  unexpected  glare  and  freedom  of  the  morning ;  and  Florence,  with 
hei  head  lent  down  to  hide  her  agony  of  tears,  was  in  the  streets. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 


THE   FLIGHT   OP   I 

In  the  wildness  of  her  sorrow,  shame,  and  terror,  the  forlorn  girl  horned 
through  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  morning,  as  if  it  were  the  darkneaflfe^ 
of  a  winter  night.  Wringing  her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  insensible  to  ^ 
everything  but  the  deep  wound  in  her  breast,  stunned  by  the  loos  of  all 
she  loved,  left  like  the  sole  survivor  on  a  londy  shore  from  the  wredc  of  a 
great  vessel,  she  fled  without  a  thought,  without  a  hope,  without  a  purpose, 
but  to  fly  somewhere — anywhere. 

The  cheerful  Tiata  of  the  long  street,  burnished  by  the  morning  Ua^tr 
the  sight  of  the  blue  tky  and  airy  clouds,  the  vigorous  freshness  of  t£e  day, 
so  flushed  and  rosy  in  its  conquest  of  the  night,  awakened  no  responsive 
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fedingfl  in  her  u  Imrt  boaom.  Somevhere,  Biiywiiere,  to  liide  her  head  I 
•omewhere,  anywhere,  for  ret\ige,  nerei  more  to  look  upon  the  place  from 
whid)  she  fled  t 

But  there  were  people  going  to  and  fro ;  there  were  opening  shops,  and 
servants  at  the  doora  of  housea ;  there  waa  the  riaing  clash  and  roar  of  the 
day's  stmgg^.  Florence  saw  surprise  and  curiosity  in  the  faces  flitting  past 
her;  sawlMig  shadom  coming  back  upon  the  pavement;  and  heard  voices 
that  were  straige  to  her  asldng  her  where  she  went,  and  what  the  matter 
wu;  and  thoagn  theae  frightened  her  the  more  at  first,  and  made  her  hurry 
on  the  faster,  they  did  her  the  good  service  of  recalling  her  in  same  degree 
to  herself,  and  reminding  her  of  the  necessity  of  great^  compoanie. 

Where  to  go  P  Still  sgmewhere,  anywhere  I  stiJl  going  on ;  but  where  I 
She  thought  of  the  only  othei  time  she  had  been  lost  in  the  wide  wilderness 
of  London — though  not  lost  as  now — and  went  that  way.  To  the  home 
of  Walter's  nnde. 

Checking  btx  sobs,  and  drying  her  swollen  eyes,  and  endeavouiing  to 
calm  the  agitation  of  her  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  attracting  notice,  Florence, 
resolving  to  keep  to  the  more  qniet  streets  as  tons  as  she  could,  was  going 
on  more  quietly  heraelf,  when  a  familiar  little  shadoir  darted  past  upontl^ 
sunny  pavement,  stopped  short,  wheeled  about,  came  close  to  her,  made 
off  ^nin,  boonded  round  and  round  her,  and  Dit^enes,  panting  for  breath, 
and  yet  making  the  street  ring  with  his  glad  bark,  was  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  Bi !  oh,  dear,  true,  faithful  Di,  how  did  yon  come  here  1  How 
could  I  ever  leave  yon,  Di,  who  would  never  leave  me  I " 

Ploience  bent  down  on  the  pavement,  and  laid  his  rough,  old,  loving, 
foolish  head  acrainst  her  breast,  and  they  got  up  together,  and  went  on 
together;  Di  more  off  the  ground  than  on  it,  endeavouring  to  kiaa  his 
mistress  flying,  tumbling  ov^er  and  getting  up  again  without  the  least  con- 
cern, dashing  at  big  iogs  in  a  jocose  defisnce  of  hie  species,  terrifying  with 
touches  of  his  nose  young  housemaids  who  were  cleaning  doorsteps,  and 
oontinnaUy  stopping,  in  the  midst  of  a  thouaand  extravagances,  to  look 
bade  at  Florence,  and  bark  until  alt  the  d<^  within  hearing  answered, 
•nd  all  the  dt^  who  could  come  out,  came  out  to  stare  at  him. 

With  this  lut  adherent,  Flwence  hurried  away  in  the  advandng  morning, 
and  the  atrengthenii^  sunshine,  to  the  city.  The  roar  soon  grew  more 
loud,  the  paasengere  more  numerous,  tlie  diops  more  Iraey,  until  she  was 
carried  onward  in  a  stream  of  life  setting  that  way,  and  flowing,  indif- 
ferently, past  marts  and  mannons,  prisons,  churches,  market-places,  wealth, 
poverty,  good,  and  evil,  lilce  the  broad  rivo-,  side  by  side  with  it,  awakened 
from  its  dreams  of  rushes,  willows,  and  green  moss,  and  rolling  on,  turbid 
and  troubled,  among  the  works  and  cares  of  men,  to  the  deep  sea. 

At  length  the  quarters  of  the  little  Midsliipman  arose  in  view.  Nearer 
yet,  and  the  little  Midshipman  himself  was  seen  upon  his  post,  intent  as 
ever,  on  his  obseryationa.  Nearer  yet,  and  the  door  stood  open,  inviting 
her  to  enter.  Plorence,  who  had  again  quickened  her  pace,  as  she 
approached  the  end  of  her  journey,  ran  across  the  road  (closely  followed  by 
Diogenes,  whom  the  bustle  had  somewhat  confused),  ran  in,  and  sank  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  wdl-remembered  little  parlour. 

The  Captain,  in  his  glazed  hat,  was  standing  over  the  fire,  making  his 
morning's  cocoa,  with  ttiat  degant  trifle,  his  watch,  upon  the  chiimu^- 
piece,  for  easy  reference  daring  the  progress  of  the  cookery.  Hearing  a  foot- 
step and  the  nutle  of  a  dress,  the  Captain  turned  with  spaliatating  tenuun-  r 
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brance  of  tlte  dnedAil  Hn.  Mac  Stuiger,  ai  tfae  iMtni  when  Fkcenee 
made  «  motion  with  hei  hand  towaida  Urn,  reeled,  and  fell  upoa  the  floor. 

llie  CaptaiD,  pale  as  Florence,  pale  in  the  veiy  knoba  itpan  hii  tm^ 
mised  her  like  a  oaby,  a^d  lad  her  o&  ^  aame  i^  Mib  mpon  whkli  die 
had  ahmbeiBd  long  ago. 

"  It'i  Heut  Ddight  I "  aaid  the  Captaia,  hxildiig  iotently  m  her  Euo. 
"  It  'i  the  nreet  orcetoi  gmr'd  a  wonun  1 " 

Captain  Outtle  waa  ao  re^tectftil  of  her,  Hid  had  soeh  a  nrenmat  &r 
her,  in  this  nev  eharacttr,  tint  Ite  would  mat  Iste  hdd  her  in  his  acne, 
whiia  she  waa  unamacioDB,  far  a  thoaaaiid  pounds. 

"M;  HMct'i  IMigl^!"  aaid  tiw  CaptAiB,  withdawii^  to  a  littk 
dirtanee,  with  the  greatest  ilam  and  ^npathjr,  degacted  on  hie  omm- 
tannee.    "  If  yon  can  htul  Ned  Cattle  wiljk  a  bgac,  do  iti " 

Bat  PloHnce.did  not  atir. 

"  My  Heart's  Delight  1 "  said  the  trembling  C^tain,  ,  "  Few  ika  nice 
(rf  Wal  r  drownded  in  the  biinj  deep,  tian  to,  and  hiete  up  sostethiag  or 
another,  if  able  1 " 

Findhig  her  initnmh'Ui  to  tliis  impreaaive  ad})>>aitiDn  also.  Captain 
Cottle  snafued  from  his  breakfast^twle,  a  baun  of  cold  water,  and 
spiinklad  some  upon  her  faoc.  Yielding  to  the  uigew?  of  the  ease,  the 
r..pj»bi  then,  osmg  his  imnense  hand  with  otraordinarf  goitteoeaa, 
relieved  hn  of  ha  bonnet,  moutmed  her  lipa  and  forehead,  pnt  back  hec, 
hair,  coveted  her  feet  with  his  own  eoat  whtch  he  piUled  off  for  the  pur- 
pose, patted  her  hand — so  sinall  in  his,  that  he  was  strode  with  wondor 
when  he  toudied  H — nod  seeing  tiiat  Iwr  ^elids  qvivaed,  and  that  her 
l^M  began  to  more,  oontinued  these  reataratira  ^)plications  with  a  better 
heart 

"  Cheei^y,"  said  the  Ciptain.  "  Cheerilj  1  Stand  b;,  m;  pretfy  one, 
stand  byl  Thae  I  You're  belter  bow.  StMdy's  the  word,  and 
stead;  it  is.  Keep  hear  so  1  Drink  a  little  drop  o'  this  here,"  s^  the 
Captain.    "  These  you  are  1   Whatclwernow.iajpretty.whateheernow?" 

At  this  at^e  of  her  leoOTery,  rnptaia  Cattle,  with  an  tn^wrfect 
association  of  a  Wat<^  with  a  Flnaician  a  taeatment  of  a  patimt,  took  hi> 
own  down  from  the  mantel-ahetf,  and  holding  it  out  on  his  hoo^  and 
taking  Fhffeaoe's  hand  in  Ma,  looked  ateadily  from  one  to  the  other,  ac 
aqiecdng  the  dial  to  do  scMaeAiBg. 

-  "What  cheer,  my  pretty?"  said  the  Captain.  "'Wbit,  cheer  newP 
Ton  've  done  her  boms  good  mj  lad,  I  bebere,"  said  the  Ci^tain,  ondflr 
Ua  breath,  and  throwing  an  appnnag  ^onoe  upon  bis  witch.  "  Pi^  you 
haiA  lulf-«»4ioiiT  every  momii^  and  eboat  another  quarter  towards  the 
artemoon,  md  you  're  a  watA  as  ean  be  dcalled  by  few  and  "'Wk^  by 
none.     ^Yhat  cheer,  my  lady  lass  1 " 

"  Captain  Cuttle  J  Is  it  yon  1 "  eudianed  ^lorenoe,  raising  herself  n 
Bthi. 

"  Yes,  yea,  my  lady  laaa,"  said  the  Captain,  hastily  dedding  in  his  own 
wood  upoai  the  aEpexiar  deganee  of  that  fbcm  of  mlitinwui,  an  the  mat 
eonrtiy  he  ooold  thak  c£ 

"  Is  Waltei'a  imcle  here?  "  asked  Fkrenoe. 

"  Hoe,  pretty  I "  Tetnned  Uta  Cantab  "  He  an't  been  here  this 
HI8IW  a  long  day.  He  an't  been  heard  On,  auee  he  sheered  (tf  arter  poor 
WalV.  fiwt,"  said  the  Captain,  aa  annotation,  "XhM^  lost  to  sigbt,  to 
moaBry  daar,  and  England,  Hone,  sad  BeauW  I  "  ,  .  , 

ii,Googlc 
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*•  Do  yoa  Kve  liee  f  "  wked  floroioe. 

"  Yes,  my  ladj  baa,"  ntomed  tiie  Ctgiim. 

"  Oh  GsptuD  Cuttle  I  "  ciied  Flofciiee,  puttiag  her  faanda  togtHia, 
and  ^Making  wildly.  "  SaTc  me  1  keep  Me  here  1  Let  no  oiie  knov 
where  I  im  I  1 11  tell  ymt  vhat  haa  h^pened  %y-«ud-by,  whea  I  eao. 
I  have  no  oae  in  the  world  to  go  to.     Do  not  send  mettw^  I  " 

"  Send  ymt  sway,  my  lady  Ims  !  "  extdaijDed  the  Captain.  "  fou, 
my  Heart'a  Delight  1  Stay  a  bit  1  We'll  put  up  this  hwe  dwdJight,  aad. 
t^  a  double  tain  on  the  key  I  " 

With  these  words,  the  C^itam,  ssiug  his  one  hand  Bud  his  hocA  with 
the  greatest  dexterity,  got  out  the  shutter  <tf  t^  dioar,  put  it  up,  made  it 
ftll  feat,  and  locked  the  door  itaelL 

W^hen  he  came  back  to  the  aide  Df  FL^enco,  she  took  his  hand,  and 
kissed  it  The  hel^dessaess  of  the  aetbn,  the  ^peal  it  midB  to  him,  the 
confidence  it  expressed,  the  unspeakable  sorrow  in  her  face,  the  pain  o£ 
mind  she  had  too  plaisly  mffered,  and  wtas  suffering  thai,  hie  knowledge 
o!  her  put  history,  hs  presost  fendy,  worn,  and  unprotected  appearanee, 
all  so  rushed  upon  the  good  C^tain  together,  ibat  he  biriy  orcrflowed 
with  compnaion  tmi  genUaieaa. 

"  Hy  la^  laes,"  and  tihe  C^tun,  ptdisbing  the  Imdge  c£  his  nose  wiUi 
hia  arm  until  it  dume  like  bmrnisbea  oopper,  "don't  you  say  a  word  to 
^'ard  Cuttle,  until  such  times  as  you  finds  yourself  a  riding  smooth  aad. 
eo^;  whidi  won't  be  to-d^,  nor  yet  to-monow.  And  as  to  gii'ing  of  you 
np,  or  reporting  where  you  are,  yes  roily,  tmd  by  G«d's  help,  id  I  wW^ 
(^uroh  catediiun,  make  a  note  on  I " 

This  the  Catrtain  said,  reference  and  all,  in  one  breath,  and  with  mttdi 
soikmiw^ ;  iakiag  oC  his.  hat  at  "  yes  vraily,"  and  putth^  it  im  again, 
when  he  had  quite  concluded, 

Florence  could  do  but  one  ^ing  mote  to  thank  him,  and  to  ahow  him 
howshe  trusted  in  him;  and  she  did  it  Clinging  to  this  rough  creature  as 
the  taat  asylum  of  her  Ueeding  heart,  she  laid  her  head  upon  hia  hcoest 
shoulder,  and  clasped  him  round  his  neck,  and  would  have  kneeled  down 
to  bless  him,  bat  ^nt  he  divined  her  purpose,  and  held  her  19  like  a  true 
man. 

"  Steady  1 "  aaid  Hit  CiqitKn.  "  Steady  I  You  're  too  weak  to  stand, 
you  see,  my  ^ttty,  and  must  He  down  here  again.  Them,  there  I  "  To 
see  the  Captain  lift  her  on  the  sofa,  and  cover  her  with  his  coat,  would 
have  been  worth  a  hniidrod  state  sights.  "  And  now,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  you  must  tsike  some  breakfast,  lai^  lass,  aad  the  dog  shell  have  some 
too.  And  arter  that,  yoa  shall  go  abft  to  old^Sol  Oills's  room,  and  &11 
asleep  thoe,  like  a  angel." 

Captain  Cattle  patted  Diogenes  when  be  nude  aUnsioB  to  him,  and 
Diogoiea  met  that  overture  gnaansly,  half-way.  Daring  the  administratioB 
of  the  reatwativea  he  had  deaiy  been  in  two  minds  whether  to  fly  at  the 
C^Ttain  or  to  oBtn  him  his  fiieadahip ;  and  he  had  apreased  that  eonfliot 
of  feeling  by  alternate  wggings  of  hu  tail,  and  dkplays  of  his  teeth,  wMi 
now  and  then  a  growl  or  so.  Bit  by  this  time,  hia  doubts  were  all 
lemovad.  It  was  plain  that  he  consideied  the  Ct^itain  one  of  ^  moat 
amiable  of  men,  and  a  man  irtimn  it  was  an  hcatDur  to  a  dog  to  know. 

In  evidence  of  these  eenviotions,  Diogenes  attended  on  the  Captain 
while  he  made  some  tea  and  toast,  and  Aowed  a  lively  intoreit  in  his 
honsebeping.    Bit  it  was  m  rain  for  the  kind  Captain  to  make  Mudi 
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preparations  for  Florence,  who  sorely  tried  to  do  some  hononr  to  tkem, 
bat  could  toach  notliiiig,  and  could  only  weep,  and  weep  again. 

"  Well,  well  1 "  said  the  oompMUonate  Captain, "  art«r  turning  in,  my 
Heart's  Belight,  you  11  get  more  way  upon  yon.  Now,  1 11  sore  out 
yoor  allowance,  my  lad."  To  Diogenes.  "And  yon  shaD  Veep  guard  on 
your  mistress  doft." 

Diogenes,  however,  although  he  had  been  eyeing  his  intended  hrealfest 
with  a  watering  month  and  glistening  eyes,  instead  of  falling  to,  raTenonsly, 
when  it  was  put  before  him,  pricked  up  his  ears,  darted  to  the  »b/op- 
dooT,  and  barked  there  iurionst^ ;  borrowing  with  his  head  at  the  botbxn, 
as  if  he  were  bent  on  mining  bis  way  out. 

"  Can  there  be  anybody  there ! "  asked  Florence,  in  aUrm. 
"  No,  my  Isdy  lass,"  returned  the  Captain.     "  Who  'd  stay  there,  with- 
out making  any  noise !     Keep  up  a  gocMl  heart,  pretty.     It  s  only  people 
going  by." 

But  for  all  that,  Diogenes  bsrked  and  harked,  and  burrowed  and 
burrowed,  with  pertinaciouB  furyj  end  whenerer  he  stopped  to  listen, 
appeared  to  receive  some  new  conviction  into  bis  mind,  for  he  set  to, 
barking  and  burrowing  again,  a  dozen  times.  Even  when  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  to  hia  breakfast,  he  came  jogging  back  to  it,  with  a 
very  doubtful  air;  and  was  off  again,  in  another  paroxysm,  before  touching 
a  morsel. 

"  iS  there  should  be  some  one  listening  and  wati^iiog,"  whispered  Flo- 
rence.   "  Some  one  who  saw  me  come — ^who  followed  me,  perhaps." 

"  It  an't  the  young  woman,  lady  lass,  is  it  T  "  said  the  Captun,  takm 
with  ft  bright  idea. 

"  Susan  P"  said  Florence,  shaking  her  bead.  "Ah  no  I  Susan  baa 
been  gone  from  me  a  long  time." 

"Kot  deserted,  I  hopeF"  said  the  Captain.  "Don't  say  that  that 
there  young  woman 's  run,  my  pretty  I  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1 "  cried  Florence.  "  She  is  one  of  the  truest  hearts  in 
the  world  I " 

^The  Captain  [was  greatly  relieved  by  this  reply,  and  expressed  his 
aatiafoction  by  taking  off  his  hard  glazed  hat,  and  dabbing  his  head 
all  over  with  his  handkerchief,  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  observing  several 
times,  with  infinite  oomplaoent^,  and  with  a  beaming  countenance,  that  he 
know'd  it. 

"  So  you  're  quiet  now,  are  you,  brother  F  "  said  the  Captain  to  Dio- 
genes.   "  There  wam't  nobody  there,  my  lady  lass,  bless  you  I " 

Diogenes  was  not  so  sure  of  that.  The  door  still  hsd  an  attraction  for 
him,  at  intervals ;  and  he  went  snufGng  about  it,  and  growling  to  himself, 
unable  to  forget  the  subject.  This  incident,  coupled  with  the  Captain's 
observation  of  Florence's  fatigue  and  faintnesa,  decided  him  to  prepare  Sol 
Oills's  chamber  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  her,  immediately.  He 
therefore  hastily  betook  himself  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  made  the  best 
arrangement  of  it  that  bis  imsgination  and  his  means  su^ested. 

It  was  very  dean  already ;  and  the  Captain,  being  an  orderiy  man, 
and  accustomed  to  make  things  ship-shape,  convert^  the  bed  into  a 
couch,  by  covering  it  all  over  with  a  clean  white  drapery.  By  a  similar 
contrivance,  the  Captain  converted  the  little  dressing-table  into  a  speciea  of 
altar,  on  which  he  set  forth  two  silver  teaspoons,  a  flower-pot,  a  telesctmc, 
his  celebrated  watdi,  a  pocket-comb,  and  a  song-book,  as  a  small  oc^Iecticm 
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of  nritiee,  that  made  a  choice  appeaiance.  Ktmng  dadcened  ike  window, 
and  Btraightened  the  pieces  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  tlie  C^itain  Hurveyed 
these  prepantionB  with  great  delight,  aad  descended  to  the  little  parbnr 
again,  to  bring  Plorenoe  to  hei  bower. 

Nothing  would  iodnce  the  Captain  to  believe  that  it  wai  pouible  for 
iPlorenoe  to  walk  up  stain.  If  he  could  have  got  the  idea  into  his  head, 
he  wonld  hare  considered  it  an  oatrageons  breach  of  hospitality  to  allow 
her  to  do  so.  Florence  was  too  weak  to  dispute  the  point,  and  the  Captain 
carried  her  up  out  of  hand,  laid  her  down,  and  oovn^d  her  with  a  great 
wat^-oost. 

"  iSj  ladj  lass  !  "  said  the  C^tain,  "  vou  're  aa  safe  here  as  if  you  was 
at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  the  ladder  cast  oS.  Sleep  is  what 
yon  want,  afore  all  other  things,  and  may  yon  be  able  to  show  voursdf 
smart  witii  that  there  balsam  for  the  still  small  woice  of  a  wownded  mind  1 
When  there  'a  anything  you  want,  my  Heart's  Delight,  as  this  here  humble 
house  cr  town  can  oSa,  pass  tbe  word  to  Ed'ard  CutUe,  as  '11  stand  off  and 
on  outside  that  door,  and  that  there  man  will  wibrate  with  joy."     The 


has^  council  with  hivself,  decided  to  open  the  shop-door  for  a 
minutes,  and  satisfy  himself  that  now,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  one 
loitering  about  it.  Accordingly  be  set  it  open,  and  stood  upon  the  threth- 
bold,  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  and  sweeping  the  whole  street  with  his 
spaotades. 

"  How  de  do,  Csptain  Gills  7 "  said  a  voice  beside  him.  The  Captain, 
looking  down,  found  that  he  had  been  boarded  by  Ur.  Toots  while  sweeping 
the  horizon. 

"  How  are  you,  mv  lad  ?  "  replied  the  Captain. 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  wdl,  thaak'ee.  Captain  Gills,"  ssid  Mr.  Toots. 
"  Ton  know  I  'm  never  quite  what  I  oould  wish  to  be,  sow.  I  don't  expect 
that  I  ever  shall  be  any  more." 

lb.  Toots  never  approached  any  nearer  than  this  to  the  'great  theme  of 
his  Hfe,  when  in  oonveraation  with  Cq>tain  Cuttle,  09  soeonnt  of  tlte 
agreement  between  them. 

"CiqptaJn  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "if  I  could  hare  the  pleasure  of  a 
word  wiUi  you,  it 's — ^it  's  latiier  particular." 

"  Wky,  70a  see  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  leading  the  way  into  the 
parlour,  "  I  au't  what  you  may  call  exactly  free  this  morning ;  and  there- 
fore if  you  can  dap  on  a  bit,  I  shonld  take  it  kindly." 

"Certainly  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  who  seldom  had  any 
notion  of  the  Captain's  meaning.  "To  clap  on,  is  exactly  what  I  could 
wish  to  do.     Katurol^." 

"  If  so  be,  my  lad,"  letuined  the  Cq)tain.    "Do  it  1 " 

The  Ci^tain  waa  so  imprcMsed  by  the  possession  of  his  tremendous 
secret — by  the  fact  of  Miss  Dombey  being  at  that  moment  onder  his 
roffi^  wbilB  the  innocent  and  unconsdona  Twts  sat  opposite  to  him — that 
ft  mnpiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  found  it  imposdble, 
while  sktwly  drying  the  same,  glazed  hat  in  hand,  to  keep  his  eyes  off 
Mr.  Toots's  &oe.  Mr.  Toots,  who  himsdf  appeared  to  have  some  secret 
reasons  for  being  in  a  nervous  state,  was  so  unspeakal^  disooiuerted  lur 
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iiiB  C^>tut'*  sttfe,  tbat  after  lot^dag  ai  hin  ncant^  fer  am*  tea  ia 
aileBee,  and  akiftiag  uneuilj  <hi  his  i^au ,  ke  laid :  ~ 

"I  beg  yooi  pnidos.  Captain  GiU^  Intt  y«a  doa't  'trr'T  to  aot 
anything  particaUi  in  me,  do  you  7  " 

"  No,  my  kd,"  retmed  the  Cftplaia.    "  Ko." 

"  Beeaue  yoa  know,"  said  Mr.  Xoata  witK  a  chuokle,  "  I  bn»w  I  ^bI 
vnting  away.  Tok  naeda't  at  all  niad  aUadng  to  th^  I — ^I  ritonU 
lika  it.  Burgess  and  Ca  haM  allarad  my  maatun,  I  'u  n  ^at  etite  of 
ttewy'i  It  'a  a  gtatificatioa  to  mb.  E — ^L'mgM  ofit.  I-r^'d  agreat 
deal  rather  go  into  a  decline,  if  I  could.  I  'm  a  mere  brute  yos  katk^ 
IpKiBg  190a  tlta  aw&cB  of  tba  oBrth,  Oaptaia.'G^W 

13ie  mora  Mr.  Toota  weat  on  is  this  w^f,  the  ntsn  Ae  Ct^taia  wa* 
weighed  domi  by  hn  Maet,  and  ri»ed  at  him.  VfaAt  with  tJua  awwa  vt 
QBMWiteflB,  iud  his  desiN  to  get  rid  of  Ur.  Toota,  thaCiytMJt-waaia  Back 
■  MsredBodstnuge  condilion,  iadeed.  that  if  he  had  bam  ta  ooavenatuH 
with  a  gkaat,  ha  coidd  hordiy  hsvt  tiriatti  ^mter  (bMomponn. 

"  But  I  waa  going  to  aaj,  Ct^itaiii  GiUa,"  said  lb.  Toots.  "  "Bapyaning 
to  be  this  may  eariy  this  motomg — to  teU  yoo  the  tnith,  I  waa  eominf;  to 
brealdaat  with  you.  As  to  sleep,  you  Icbaw,  X  aevor  sleep  mom.  I  mn^ 
be  a  Watchman,  except  that  I  don  t  get  any  pay,  and  he 's  got  upthug  m 
his  miiuL" 

"  Cany  on,  319  lad !  "  said  the  Captaixi.  in  Hi  adnomton  voiea. 

«  Ceitaialy,  Captwa  GiUi."  said  Mr.  TeotB.  "  P<rfeetly  Ine  I  Hop. 
jMBJag  to  be  this  way,  ewly  this  isoniii^  (aa  kns  or  so  ago),  tai  finding 
the  do«r  i^nt " 

"  What  t  were  j/ou  waiting  there,  brother  P "  demanded  the  QuptaM. 

"Mot  at  all.  C^taia  Gilk,"  lehmed  lb-. Tool*.  "I  dida't  stop  a 
nnaenfc.  I  ^KMight  ym  weia  out.  Bat  the  piBSpm  said — by  the  ige, 
you  d<m'l  keep  a  dog,  do  you.  Captain  GUIs  P  " 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

<■  To  be  SUM,"  said  Kr.  Toota,  "  that's  exactly  what  I  said.  I  taww 
yon  didn't.  Tkoe  u  a  dog,  Captain  Qifi^  flonaacted  wkI^— but  axcose 
me.     That 's  forbidden  ground." 

The  Certain  Btaied  at  Mr.  Toota  nntil  he  aeoated  k>  svdl  to  Mnae  his 
Butiwal  iii« ;  and  again  the  peripvation  broke  oat  m  the.  C^Aua'* 
forehead,  when  he  thought  of  DiogeuBB  taking  it  into  hia  htad  to  eona 
down  and  make  a  third  in  t^  parleoi. 

"The  person  said,"  continued  Mr.  Toote,  "that  he  had.  hevd  a  dng 
barking  in  the  shop :  which  I  knew  couldn't  be,  and  I  told  hm  ao.  Bt^ 
he  was  as  posilivc  ai  if  be  had  bobu  the  di^." 

"  What  person,  my  lad  i  "  inc^aiied  the  Captaia. 

"  Why,  you  see  there  it  i\  Captain  GOla,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  with  a 
perceptible  ineceaae  in  the  nerrouBsecs  of  his  nanaer.  "  It  'a  not  fix  me 
to  say  what  may  have  taken  place,  or  what  may  not  hate  Ukea  {^bee. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know.  I 'get  miied  wf  with  t^  aorti  o£  Haag/i  that  I 
don't  qmte  mtderatand,  aad  I  think  tfawe  'a  scHaethiog  ratiKC  weak  iam; 
—  •■•in  my  head,  in  short," 

The  Captain  nodded  his  own,  as  a  nark  of  aeaat. 

"  But  the  pcnon  Baid,aa  we  were  watting  away,"  eondnaad  Mr.  Toot^ 
"  that  you  knew  what,  under  exis^ng  OKumatatioea,  mwU  oecni — he  said 
*  migh'^'  T«ry  stroi^ly — and  that  if  you  were  requeatod  to  fnfnnja**- 
aelf,  yon  would,  no  ^nbt,  ocme  prepand." 
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"Vmm,  B^  ]td\"  the  Cqitam npMted. 

'■I  dent  kaow  wfatt  penoa,  I'm.  ani^  (kptm  QSk,"  inKed  Mm. 
Toots,  "  I  haven't  the  leait  idea.  But  coming  to  thft  door,  I  j«d  hi» 
wutiiig  tftov.;  md  be  Hid  im  I  tmmng  badt  agnn,  and  I  aiidya;-kad 
he  said  did  I  kanr  tcu,  and  I  Mid,  70%  I  had  tin  pkanm  of  yn* 
acqnaintanco  jpn  bad  girea  me  Hm  pMsoit  cf  joor  auMiiiBl  laiii,  aftv 
«•»  peMHiM;  and  he  sud,  i£  tkat  was  the  com,  wovldXesf  ts  Ton 
■kat  I  iUm  aai^  about  KJatiBg  droanstaBoea  and  oosimg  ^aiyiieil.  and 
as  soon  as  erei  I  taw  you,  wo^d  I  ask  you  to  step  round  the  eoHxr,  if  it 
.wm  «tij  for  one  xoBBte,  ob  mast  ■■pmiaBt  bnuBess,  to  Ux.  Infrlev's 
OeBnter's.  Xow,  I  tdl  jmi  w^  Cap^  G^^^— whaterer  it  is^  I  am 
«DKfacadit'aTezTiaqKrtaBt;  and  if  jmlikoia  ikpi«and,iu>w»I'Uw«t 
>an  'til  jTDv  ooHB  b«dE." 

The  C^taas,  dSsided  faetwaei  Iris  fco- of  (XBiipraiBKiiir  Ilanam  ut  (»me 
way  by  art.gBBig;  aad  hia  hivnr  of  kwingJiCi.  Toots  fa  peaiiMMaf  the 
^oosa  laith  a  d>iliw  rf  Ibilia^  mit  the  ssoat,  VMsipeetade  of  meatd 
^WHbanceOMteMMt.Toete  cottld  BOtbeblindto.    fiatthrtyoai« 

Sntleman,  consideriDg  his  nautical  friend  ae  merely  in  a  irtata  of  ^mvpmtatA 
:thri  iaMnawha  WM  gvinglo  han^mn  qrtk  eati^cd,  and.  did  not 
iMiew  Ms  own  diaaeat  oonteot  witbonl  obndaas. 

AtlHigtht)MC^)traadwBdd,aatbckssarof  twDenb,toii 
to  Bn^I^'s  the  Broker's :  fteviini^  lotkiBg  the  door  that  c 
. vith  the  npptr  pait  of  the  hams,  ana  paMing  the  hey  in  hia 
SD  W  Slid  the  Captaia  to  Ifr.  Toots,  -mHii  not  a  little  shan 
tiaa,  "aayon'llaHnaemy  doingof  it,  krsthar." 

'*Onifaui€KllB,"ntarnadMr.  Tootx,  "whatevar  yondo.Biatia&Ktory 

The  Captain  thaaked  him  kevtily,  and  pmaising  to  came  back  in  kaa 
thas  fire  mkittes,  mtk  oa*  n  fnest  of  the  penm  who  had  introsled 
Hr.  Toots  wHk  this  mjstaicastiuauga.  Poor  llr.  IbMa,  left  to  himself. 
lay  dowm  1901  the  ac^  littla  tfamking  irto  had  redined  Htcae  laa^  and, 
matng  iiji  al  thi  akjli^M  mill  iim)tBiiHj.hiiiiilf  tii  lisiiiaiiiif  "ftfiasPiiiiiliiiji. 
Sxrt  ill  kaed  of  tana  and  ^ace. 

It  was  aa  wall  thit  he  did  ao ;  (br  aUhoogh  tha  Oi^iaiB  was  not  goae 
lone,  he  was  gone  much  loiwei  than  he  had  proposed.  When  he  auae 
badi,  \t  was  vsn  pab  indeecC  and  giea%  agitatad,  and  ercn  hnked  as  if 
he  had  besn  ■IwJ'^ng  teara.  He  aeemed  to  have  kwt  the  ftooMy  ef  apeech, 
nntil  he  had  bean  to  the  mpboard  aa  d  t^xn  a  dram  of  nm  frma  the  oase- 
bottlc^  when  ke  fetched  a  daep  breath,  and  sat  dows  ia  a  Aair  with  ks 
hand  hdore  hia  boe. 

,  "Captain  Qills,"  said  Vx.  Toots,  kiad^,  "I  hope  md  tnst  then>i 
notlcBg  wrong  f 

"  Thaak'ee  my  lad,  not  a  hit,"  aaid  the  Captain.    "  Quite  eoatraiiy." 

"  Ton  hare  the  appeaiaaee  oT  being  oTereome,  Captain  QiUs,"  obstarved 
Ur.  Toots. 

" Why  B17 lad,  I «n» took ahat^"  the C^itaiB admitted.    "lam."     . 

"la  tbtn  anthii^  I  can  do.  Certain  OillsF"  nqnind  Hr.  Toots. 
"  If  then  ia,  aaka  nse  of  aie." 

Tks  Of^tain  naaored  Ua  hand  from  his  iaoe,  hnked  at  him  with  a 
remaritaMe  aifiesahui  irfpi^  and  toideniess,  and  took  kdinfaf  tfte  hand, 
and  shook  it  hard. 

"No  thank'ee,"  said  the  Captain.  "Nothing.  Onlyllltakeitasft&rovi 
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if  you  '11  put  compainr  for  the  present.  I  bdiere,  brother,"  wringing  liu 
hand  ogam,  "  that,  after  Wal'r,  and  on  a  different  model,  jmi  "n  aa  good 
a  lad  as  ever  ttepped." 

"Uponmy  woniand  honour  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Kr.  Toots,  giving 
the  Captain's  hand  a  preliminaiy  sl^  before  ■haUng  it  again,  "it'a 
deli^tM  to  me  to  poness  jour  good  opinion.     Thank  'e   " 

"And  bear  ■  hand  ana  cheer  up,'  said  the  Captt 
on  the  haik.     "WhatI     There's 
wwldl" 

"  Not  to  me,  Captain  OilU,"  replied  Ur.  Toots  gravdr.    "Not  to  me, 
I  aasnie  jon.    The  state  of  my  feeliuga  towards  Miss  Dombey  is  of  that 
eakabie  description,  that  my  heart  is  a  desert  island,  and  she  Utcs  in 
>ne.     I  'm  getting  more  used  up  every  day,  and  I  'm  proud  to  be  so. 
■       'tftkej      ■      ■      -        ■•* 


tmn>eakai 
itidone. 


Gills,  good  b'ye  1 " 

Cuitain  Cuttle  cordiallv  reomrocating  the  warmth  of  lb.  Toota's  bre- 
well,  looked  the  door  b^ind  turn,  and  shaking  his  head  with  tiw  same 
tamaikable  expresuon  °^V^J  <u><l  tenderness  as  lie  had  r^;arded  him  with 
bcfiK^  went  up  to  see  if  Florence  wanted  him. 

Thoe  was  an  entire  change  in  the  Captain's  faoe  as  he  went  np  stairs. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  nandkerchief,  and  he  polished  the  bridge  (rf 
his  nose  with  hia  aleere  as  he  had  done  already  that  morning,  but  his  hee 
was  abscdutely  changed.  Nov,  he  might  hare  been  thou^t  aapremely 
happy  i  now,  be  might  haTB  been  thought  sad ;  bat  the  land  of  gravity 
that  sat  upon  hia  features  was  quite  new  to  them,  and  was  as  great  an 
improvement  to  them  as  if  they  had  undergone  some  sublimating  proceas. 

He  knocked  softly,  with  Us  hook,  at  Florence's  door,  twice  txt  thiioe ; 
but,  reodving  no  answer,  ventured  first  to  peep  in,  and  thm  to  tmUx : 
emboldened  to  take  the  l^ter  step,  po'haiM,  bv  tbe  familiar  recognition  <i 
Diogenes,  who,  stretched  upon  the  ground  l^  the  side  of  her  oou^  wagged 
his  tail,  and  winked  hia  egres  at  the  C^itain,  without  being  at  the  tnnLDle 
of  gettmgup. 

She  was  sleeping  heavily,  and  moaning  in  her  sleep:  and  Ci|>tain 
Cuttle,  with  a  perfect  awe  of  her  youth,  and  beantv,  and  her  swrow, 
raised  her  heaii,  and  adjusted  the  coat  that  oovered  her,  where  it  had 
fallen  off,  and  darkened  tite  vrindow  a  little  more  that  she  might  sleep  no, 
and  crept  oat  again,  and  took  his  post  of  vratch  uptm  the  staua.  All  this, 
with  a  touch  and  tread,  as  light  as  Florence'i  own. 

Long  may  it  remain  in  this  mixed  world  a  point  not  easy  of  dedsion, 
which  is  the  more  beautiful  evidenoe  of  the  Almi^t^a  goodnesa — tho 
delicate  fingers  that  are  formed  for  sensitiTeness  and  sympathy  ot  touch, 
and  made  to  minister  to  pain  and  grief,  or  tbe  rough  hard  Captain  Cuttle 
hand,  that  the  heart  teaches,  guides,  and  softens  in  a  moment  I 

Florence  slept  upon  her  couch,  fo^etfiil  of  her  homelesaneas  and 
orphanage,  and  Captain  Cuttle  watched  upon  tiie  stairs.  A  louder  aob  or 
moan  than  usual.  Drought  him,  sometimes  to  her  door ;  but  by  degreea 
she  slept  more  peacefbUy,  and  the  Captain's  watch  was  nndiatnibed. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   HIDSaiPMAH  HAKES  A   SISCOTEBY. 

It  was  long  before  Plorence  awoke.  The  day  was  in  its  prime,  the 
day  WB3  in  its  wane,  and  atill,  uneasy  in  mind  and  body,  she  slept  on ; 
UDOonscious  of  ber  atnmge  bed,  of  the  noise  and  turmoil  in  tlie  street,  and 
of  the  light  that  shone  outside  the  shaded  window.  Perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  what  had  happened  in  the  home  that  existed  no  more,  even 
the  deep  slumber  of  exhaustion  could  not  produce.  Some  undefined  and 
mournful  recollection  of  it,  dozing  uneasily  but  never  sleeping,  pervaded 
all  her  rest.     A  dull  sorrow,  like  a  half-lulled  sense  of  pain,  was  alw^s 

E resent  to  her ;  and  her  pale  cheek  was  oflener  wet  with  tears  than  the 
onest  Captain,  softly  putting  in  his  head  from  time  to  time  at  the  half- 
olosed  door,  could  have  desired  to  see  it. 

Hie  sun  was  getting  low  in  the  west,  and,  glancing  out  of  a  red  mist, 
pierced  with  its  rays  opposite  loop-holes  and  pieces  of  fret-work  in  the 
spires  of  city  churches,  as  if  with  golden  arrows  that  struck  through  and 
through  them — and  far  away  athwart  the  river  and  its  flat  banks,  it  was 
gleaming  hke  a  path  of  fire — and  out  at  sea  it  was  irradiating  sails  of  ships — 
and,  looked  towards,  from  quiet  churchyards,  upon  hill'tops  in  the  country, 
it  was  steeping  distant  prospects  is  a  flush  and  glow  that  seemed  to  mingle 
earth  and  sky  together  in  one  glorious  suffusion — when  Florence,  opening 
her  heavy  eyes,  lay  at  first,  looking  without  interest  or  recognition  at 
the  unfamiliar  walla  around  her,  and  listening  in  the  same  regardless 
manner  to  the  noises  in  the  street.  But  presently  she  started  up  upon 
her  couch,  gazed  round  with  a  surprised  and  vacant  look,  and 
recollected  all. 

*'  My  pretty,"  said  the  Captain,  knocking  at  the  door,  "  what  cheer  I" 

"  Dear  firiend,"  cried  Florence,  hurrying  to  him,  "  Is  it  you?" 

The  Captain  felt  so  much  pride  in  the  name,  and  was  bo  pleased  by  the 
gleam  of  pleasure  in  her  face  when  she  saw  hm,  that  he  kissed  his  book, 
by  way  of  reply,  in  speechless  gratification. 

"  'VVbat  cheer,  bright  di'mond  !"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  have  surely  slept  very  long,"  returned  Florence.  "  When  did  I 
come  here?     Yesterday?" 

"  This  here  blessed  day,  my  lady  lass,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Has  there  been  no  night?   Is  it  still  day?"  asked  ^rence. 

"  Getting  on  for  evening  now,  my  pretty,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing 
back  the  curtain  of  the  window.     "  See  ! " 

Florence,  with  her  hand  upon  the  Captain's  arm,  so  sorrowful  and 
timid,  and  the  Captain  with  his  rough  face  and  burly  figure,  so  quietly 
protective  of  her,  stood  in  the  rosy  hght  of  the  bright  evening  sky,  without 
sajpng  a  word.  However  strange  the  form  of  speech  into  which  he 
nught  have  fashioned  the  feeling,  if  he  had  had  to  give  it  utterance,  the 
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Captain  felt,  as  sensbly  u  the  moat  eloquent  of  men  could  have  done, 
that  there  was  Bomethuig  in  the  tranquil  time  and  in  its  softened  beauty 
that  would  make  the  wounded  heart  of  Florenoe  overflow ;  and  that  it  was 
better  that  such  tears  should  have  their  way.  So  not  a  word  spake 
Captain  Cuttle.  But  when  he  fdt  hii  arm  clasped  closer,  and  when  he 
felt  the  lonely  head  come  nearer  to  it,  and  k;  itself  against  his  homely 
coarse  blue  sleeve,  he  pressed  it  gently  vriUi  his  ru^ed  band,  and 
nnderstood  it,  aud  wa*  understood. 

"  Better  now,  my  pretty  !"  said  the  Captain.  "  Cheerily,  cheerily ;  111 
go  down  bdow,  uid  get  some  dianei  ready.  Will  yon  come  down  of 
yoor  own  aelf,  aiterwarda,  pretty,  or  sliaU  Ed'aid  Oiittie  oome  and  fetoh 
yoaP" 

As  Flwenee  aanred  him  tlutt  the  wm  quite  sUe  to  walk  down  atain, 
the  C^tuD,  though  evidently  donbtfnl  of  hia  own  hoqiit^ty  in  pemit- 
tJDg  it,  left  her  to  do  so,  aad  immediately  act  about  roasting  a  fowl  at  Ifa 
fire  in  the  little  parlour.  To  achieve  his  cookery  witii  t^  greater  skill,  be 
puUed  off  his  coat,  tudwd  up  his  vriatbauds,  and  pat  on  his  i^azed  bit, 
without  which  asustant  he  never  a}^>lied  binaelf  to  any  nice  or  diffiodt 
undertaking. 

After  cooling  her  aching  head  and  bummg  faoe  in  the  freefa  water  wbioh 
the  Captain's  care  had  |«ovided  for  ber  while  she  slept,  Florence  went  to  the 
Utile  mirror  to  bind  up  her  disordered  bair.  Tbea  alie  laew — in  a  monad, 
for  ahe  shunned  it  instantly — that  on  ber  breaat  there  vas  the  daikeoing 
mark  of  an  angry  hand.] 

Her  tears  burat  forth  afreeh  at  the  nght ;  she  was  aahamed  Kkd  a&nd 
of  it ;  but  it  moved  ber  to  no  anger  againat  lum.  Ht^^eas  aad  fatfaec- 
leea,  she  forgave  him  everything  -,  bacdl;  thought  that  she  had  need 
to  fcvgive  him,  or  that  she  did ;  bi^  ahe  fled  from  the  idea  of  him  as  she 
had  fled  from  the  reality,  and  he  was  uttwly  gtme  aad  loat.  There  waa  no 
audi  Being  in  the  world. 

What  to  do,  or  where  to  liv^  Pbrenee — poor,  ineiperieneed  gidi — 
could  not  yet  ocwaider.  3be  had  iudistinet  drea»  of  finding,  a  kmg  way 
oS,  some  little  sisters  to  instinct,  who  would  be  gentle  with  ber,  aad 
to  whom,  under  some  feigned  name,  she  might  attach  hersdf,  and 
who  would  grow  up  in  their  happy  home,  and  marry,  end  be  good 
to  their  fAA  goveniesa,  and  periiuia  inbniit  her,  in  time,  with  the  educa> 
tioD  of  their  own  danghtors.  And  ahe  thongfat  how  stnmge  aad  aorrow&l 
it  would  be,  thus  to  become  a  gr^-haired  wmnan,  oanying  her  secret  to 
the  grave,  when  Florence  Dombey  was  forgotten.  But  it  was  all  dim  and 
clouded  to  her  now.  She  oaly  knew  that  At  had  no  Father  upon  earth, 
and  she  said  so,  many  times,  with  her  suppUant  bead  bidden  from  all,  but 
her  Father  who  was  in  Heavea. 

Her  little  stock  of  money  amounted  to  but  a  few  guineas.  With  a  part 
of  ibis,  it  would  be  oeoessary  to  buy  some  clothes,  for  Ae  had  none  but 
those  she  wore.  She  waa  too  desolate  to  think  how  soon  ber  money  would 
be  goi)e-~4oo  much  a  child  in  worldly  matters  to  be  greatly  trouUed 
on  that  Bcore  yet,  even  if  her  other  trouble  had  been  leas.  She  ttied  to 
calm  her  thoughts  and  stay  her  tears ;  to  quiet  the  hurry  in  her  throbbiDg 
head,  and  bring  harself  to  believe  that  what  had  happened  were  bat  the 
events  of  a  few  hours  ago,  instead  of  ve^  or  months,  as  they  appeaiod ; 
and  went  down  to  her  kiud  proteotor. 
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.  The  detain  had  lyrsad  tke  dotb  witkgrcat  can,  tai  iru  jnaldng  Mme 
e^-sauce  in  a  little  saucepan ;  basting  Hm  foirl  from  time  to  time  aiujng 
the  process  with  a  strong  interest,  as  it  turned  amd  browned  on  a  string 
before  the  fire.  Having  propped  Floreiice  np  widi  ciuhians  on  the  sofa, 
which  was  already  wheeled  into  a  warm  comer  for  her  greyer  comfor^ 
the  Captain  pursued  his  cooking  with  extraordinary  skill,  making  hot  gniry 
in  a  second  little  sauoepan,  boijjng  a  handful  of  potatoes  in  a  third,  never 
forgetting  the  egg-aauoe  in  the  £rst,  and  mtudng  iiu  impartial  ronnd 
of  basting  and  stirring  with  the  most  useful  of  spoons  every  minute. 
Besides  these  cares,  t^  Captain  had  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  dimim^ve 
6ying-pan,  in  whioh  some  sausages  were  hissing  and  bubbling  is  a  most 
musical  manner  j  and  there  was  never  such  a  radiant  cook  as  the  Captain 
lotted,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  these  fonctions :  it  being  impossible 
to  say  whether  his  iace  w  his  glazed  hat  shone  the  brighter. 

The  dinnn  bdng  at  length  quite  ready,  Captain  Cuttle  dished  and 
■erred  it  up,  witii  no  lass  dexterity  than  he  had  cooked  it.  He  then 
dressed  for  dinner,  by  taking  off  his  glaced  hat  and  putting  on  his  coat. 
That  done,  he  wheeled  the  table  close  against  Florence  on  the  sofa,  said 
grace,  onsenn'ed  his  hook,  aorewed  his  fork  into  its  place,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  table. 

"  My  lady  Idss,"  said  the  Captain,  "  cheer  up,  and  try  to  sat  a  deaL 
Stand  by,  my  deuy  I  Liver  wii^  it  is.  Saiee  it  is.  Sassage  it  is.  And 
potato  I  '  all  of  which  the  Captain  tanged  symmetrically  on  a  plate,  and, 
pouring  hot  gravy  on  the  whole  with  the  useful  spoon,  set  before  hit 
oh^hed  guest. 

"  The  whole  row  o'  dead  U^ts  is  up,  for'vd,  htdy  lass,"  observed 
the  Captain,  encouraglDj^y,  "and  everythink  is  made  snug.  Try  and 
pick  a  bit,  my  pretty,     if  Wal'r  was  here — " 

"  Ah  I  If  I  had  him  for  my  brother  joow  1  "  eried  Florence. 

"Don't I  dwi't  take  on,  my  pretty  1 "  said  the  Captain,  "awast,  to 
obleegemel    He iMt  youi  nat'nl  bom  Mend  like,  watnthe  Pet?" 

Florence  had  no  words  to  answer  with.  She  only  said,  "  Oh  dear,  dear 
Paull  oh  Walter  1 " 

"  The  way  planks  she  walked  on,"  murmured  the  Captain,  looking 
at  her  drooping  face, "  was  aa  high  eateamed  by  Wal'r,  as  the  water  brooks 
is  by  the  hart  which  never  rqioes  I  I  see  him  now,  the  wery  day  as  he 
was  rated  on  them  Dombt^  books,  a  speaking  of  her  with  his  face  a 
glistening  with  doo — leastways  with  his  modest  sentiments — ^like  a  new 
blowed  rose,  at  dinner.  Wdl,  wdl  I  If  our  poor  Wal'r  was  here,  my 
lady  lass — or  if  he  could  be — for  he 's  drownded,  an't  he  ?  " 

Florence  shook  her  head. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  drownded,"  said  the  Captain,  soothingly  ;  "  as  I  waa  sayii%, 
if  he  ooiild  be  here  he'd  b^  and  pray  of  you,  my  precious,  to  pick  a 
leetle  bit,  with  a  look-out  for  your  own  sweet  health.  Whereby,  hold  your 
own,  my  lady  lass,  as  if  it  was  for  Wal'r's  sake,  and  lay  your  pretty  head  to 
the  wind." 

Florence  essayed  to  eat  a  morsel,  for  the  Captain's  pleasure.  The 
Captain,  meanwhile,  who  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  own  dinner, 
laid  down  his  knife  and  teak,  and  drew  his  chair  to  the  aofa. 

"  Wal'r  was  a  trim  lad,  wam't  he,  precious  P "  said  the  Captain,  after 
II  2 
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Bitting  for  some  time  silently  rubbing  his  chin,  witli  his  eyes  Sxed  upon 
her,  " and  a  brare  lad,  and  a  good  laaF " 

Florence  tearfully  assented. 

"And  he's  drownded.  Scanty,  an't  he?"  stud  the  Captain,  in  a 
soothing  voice. 

Florence  could  not  but  assent  again. 

"  Ho  was  older  than  you,  my  lady  lass,"  pursued  the  Captain,  "hut 
you  was  like  two  children  together,  at  first ;  warn't  you  P  " 

Florence  answered  "Yes." 

"  And  Wal'r'a  drownded,"  said  the  Captain.     "An't  he?" 

The  repetition  of  this  inquiry  was  a  curious  source  of  consolation, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  one  to  Captain  Cuttle,  for  he  came  back  to  it 
again  and  again.  Florence,  fain  to  push  &om  her  her  uutasted  dinner, 
and  to  lie  back  on  her  sofa,  gave  hiTTi  her  hand,  feeling  that  she  had 
disappointed  him,  though  truly  wishing  to  have  pleased  him  after  all 
hia  trouble,  but  he  held  it  in  his  own  (which  shooK  as  he  held  it),  and, 
appearing  to  have  qnite  forgotten  all  about  the  dinner  and  her  want  of 
appetite,  went  on  growling  at  intervab,  in  a  ruminating  tone  of  sympathy, 
"PoorWal'r.  Aye,  aje!  Drownded,  An't  he?"  And  always  waited 
for  her  answer,  in  which  the  great  point  of  theeo  singular  reflections 
appeared  to  consist. 

The  fowl  and  sansages  were  cold,  and  the  gravy  and  the  e^-sauce 
stagnant,  before  the  Captain  remembered  that  they  were  on  the  board, 
and  fell  to  with  the  assistance  of  Diogenes,  whose  united  eS'orts  quickly 
dispatched  the  banquet.  The  Captain's  delight  and  wonder  at  the  quiet 
housewifery  of  Florence  in  assisting  to  clear  the  table,  arrange  the  parlour, 
and  sweep  up  the  hearth— only  to  be  equalled  by  the  fen'ency  of  his 

Srotest  when  she  began  to  assist  him — were  gradually  raised  to  that 
egree,  that  at  last  he  could  not  choose  but  do  nothin?  himself,  and  stand 
looking  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  Fairy,  daintily  peiforming  these  ofiicea 
for  him ;  the  red  rim  on  his  forehead  glowing  again,  in  his  unspeakable 
admiration. 

But  when  Florence,  taking  down  his  pipe  from  the  mantel'shelf  gave  it 
into  his  hand,  and  entreated  hi|n  to  smoke  it,  the  good  Captain  was  so 
bewildered  by  her  attention  that  he  held  it  as  if  he  had  never  held  a  pipe, 
in  all  his  life.  Likewise,  when  Florence,  looking  into  the  little  cupboard, 
took  out  the  case-bottle  and  mixed  a  perfect  glass  of  grog  for  him, 
unasked,  and  set  it  at  his  elbow,  his  ruddy  nose  turned  pale,  he  felt  him- 
self 80  graced  and  honoured.  When  be  had  SDcd  his  pipe  in  an  absolute 
reverie  of  satisfaction,  Florence  lighted  it  for  him— the  Captain  having  no 
power  to  object,  or  to  prevent  her — and  resuming  her  place  on  the  old 
sofa,  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  so  loving  and  so  grat^ul,  a  smilj  that 
showed  him  bo  plainly  how  her  forlorn  heart  turned  to  him,  as  her  face 
did,  through  grief,  that  the  smoke  of  the  pipe  got  into  the  Captain's 
throat  and  made  him  cough,  and  got  into  the  Captain's  eyes,  and  made 
thcra  blink  and  water. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Captain  tried  to  make  believe  that  the  cause 
of  these  effects  lay  hidden  in  the  pipe  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
looked  into  the  bowl  for  it,  and  not  finding  it  there,  pretended  to  blow 
it  out  of  the  siem,  was  wonderfully  pleasant.    The  pipe  soon  getting  into 
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better  condition,  he  fell  into  that  state  of  repose  becoming  a  good  smoker ; 
but  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Plorence,  and,  with  a  beaming  placidity  not 
to  be  described,  and  stopping  every  no%r  and  then  to  discharge  a  little 
cloud  Ciom  his  lips,  slowly  puffed  it  forth,  as  if  it  were  a  scroll  coming  out 
of  bia  mouth,  bearing  the  legend  "  Poor  Wal'r,  aye,  oye.  Biownded,  an't 
he?"  after  which  he  would  tesume  his  smoVing  with  infinite  gentleneas. 

Unlike  as  they  were  externally — and  there  could  scarcely  he  a  more 
decided  contrast  than  between  Plorence  in  her  delicate  youth  and  beauty, 
and  Captain  Guttle  with  bis  knobby  face,  his  great  broad  weather-beaten 
person,  and  his  gruff  voice — in  simple  innocence  of  the  world's  ways  and 
the  world 's  perplexities  and  dangers,  they  were  nearly  on  a  level.  No 
child  could  l^ve  surpassed  Captain  Cuttle  in  inexperience  of  everything 
but  wind  and  weather;  in  simplicity,  credulity,  and  generous  trust- 
fulness. Paith,  hope,  and  charity,  shared  hia  whole  nature  among  them. 
An  odd  sort  of  romance,  perfectly  unimaginative,  yet  perfectly  unreal, 
and  subject  to  no  considerations  of  worldly  prudence  or  practicabiUty,  was 
the  only  partner  they  had  in  hia  character.  As  the  Captm  sat,  and 
smoked,  and  looked  at  Plorence,  God  knows  what  impossible  pictures,  in 
which  she  was  the  principal  figure,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 
Equally  Tague  and  uncertain,  though  not  so  sanguine,  were  her  own 
thoughts  of  the  life  before  herj  and  even  as  her  tears  made  prismatic  colours 
in  the  li^ht  she  gazed  at,  so,  through  her  new  and  heavy  grief,  she  abeady 
uw  a  rambow  faintly  shining  in  the  far-off  sky.  A  wandering  princess 
and  a  good  monster  in  a  story-book  might  have  sat  by  the  tire-side,  and 
talked  as  Captain  Cuttle  and  poor  Plorence  thought — and  not  have  looked 
?ery  much  unlike  them. 

The  Captain  was  not  troubled  with  the  faintest  idea  of  any  difficulty 
in  retaining  Florence,  or  of  any  responsibility  thereby  incurred.  Hanng 
put  up  the  shutters  and  locked  the  door,  be  was  quite  satisfied  on  this 
hcnd.  If  she  had  been  a  Ward  in  Chancery,  It  would  have  made  no 
difference  at  all  to  Captain  Cuttle.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  troubled  by  any  such  considerations. 

So  the  Captain  smoked  his  pipe  very  comfortably,  and  Florence  and 
he  meditated  after  their  own  manner.  When  the  pipe  was  out,  they  had 
tome  tea ;  and  then  Plorence  entreated  him  to  take  her  to  some  neigh- 
bouring shop,  where  she  could  buy  the  few  necessaries  she  immediately 
wonted.  It  being  quite  dark,  the  Captain  consented  :  peeping  carefully 
out  first,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  his  time  of  hidii^  from  Mrs. 
MacStinger ;  and  arming  himself  with  his  large  stick,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
to  arms  being  rendered  necessary  by  any  unforeseen  circumstance. 

The  pride  Captain  Cuttle  had,  in  giving  his  arm  to  Florence,  and 
escorting  her  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  keeping  a  bright  look-out 
all  the  time,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  who  passed  them, 
by  his  great  vigilance  and  numerous  precautions,  was  extreme.  Arrived 
at  the  shop,  the  Captain  felt  it  a  point  of  delicacy  to  retire  daring  the 
making  of  the  purchases,  as  they  were  to  consist  of  wearing  apparel ;  but 
he  previously  deposited  his  tin  canister  on  the  counter,  and  informmg  the 
young  lady  of  the  establishment  that  it  contained  fourteen  pound  two, 
requested  her,  in  case  that  amount  of  property  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  niece's  little  outfit — at  the  word  "niece,"  he 
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bmtoired  s  moat  sigmficant  teok  on  Flomce,  aseoaipasSei  wMt  pssfah 
mime,  expreBsrre  of  sagacity  and  mjrstery— 'to  bare  the  gondoen  to 
"  sing  ou^"  and  he  wonld  make  up  the  different  from  hbpoAet.  Cuoallf 
oonauUing  his  big  mtch,  as  a  deep  meant  of  duxiing  the  eatriiKritDKUt 
and  impressiDg  it  with  a  wnse  of  property,  the  Captain  then  kis»ed  his 
hook  to  his  niece,  and  retired  ontsidG  the  window,  whoe  it  w»  a  choiK 
■igbt  to  see  fais  great  face  looking  in  from  time  to  time,  among  the  aiUu 
and  ribboDB,  with  an  obrions  nnsgiving  tiurt  Plorence  had  been  ipirited 
away  by  a  back  door. 

"  Sear  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Plorencej  when  she  came  out  with  a  panel, 
the  size  of  which  greatly  disappointed  the  Captain,  who  had  expected  io 
■ee  &  porter  following  with  a  bale  of  goods,  **  I  don't  want  tkw  money, 
indeed.     I  have  not  spent  any  of  it.     i  have  money  of  my  own." 

"  My  lady  lass,"  retDmed  the  baffled  Captahi,  lookiiig  straight  down 
the  street  before  them,  "  take  care  on  it  for  me,  will  you  be  so  good,  tS 
snch  time  as  I  ask  ye  for  it  P  " 

"  Hay  I  pnt  it  back  in  its  nsnal  place,"  said  florenc^  "  and  keep  it 


The  Captain  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  this  proposal,  bnt  he  « 
"  Aye,  aye,  put  it  anywheres,  my  lady  lass,  so  kmg  as  yon  know  where  to 
find  it  again.  It  an  t  o'  no  use  to  me"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  wonder  I 
haven't  chncked  itawi^  afore  now." 

The  Captain  was  qnite  disheartened  for  the  moment,  bnt  be  rerived  at 
the  first  touch  of  Florence's  arm,  and  ticj  returned  with  the  Bane  ineao- 
tions  as  they  bad  come ;  the  Captain  openmg  the  door  of  the  tittie  ludski^ 
man's  berth,  and  diving  in,  with  a  suddenness  which  his  great  practice 
only  conld  have  tsnght  him.  Daring  Florence's  shimber  in  the  moning, 
he  had  engaged  the  danghter  of  an  etdeiiy  lady  who  nsnally  sat  nnder  a 
bhie  ambrella  in  Leadenhall-market,  sdUng  ponltrj,  to  come  and  pnt  hts 
room  in  order,  and  render  her  any  Httle  services  she  retpiired ;  and  tins 
damsel  now  appearing,  Florence  found  everything  abont  her  as  convenieift 
and  orderly,  if  not  as  handsome,  as  in  the  terrible  dream  st»  had  once 
called  Home. 

When  they  were  alone  again,  the  Captain  insisted  on  her  eating  a  dice 
of  dry  toast,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  spiced  negns  (which  he  made  to  per- 
fection) ;  aud,  encouraging  her  with  every  kind  word  and  incotneqnential 
quotation  he  conld  possibly  think  of,  lod  her  npstair*  to  her  bed*raom. 
But  be  too  had  something  on  bis  mind,  and  was  not  easy  in  his  mamier. 

"  Good  night,  dear  heart,"  said  Captain  Cottle  to  fa^  at  her  chamba- 

Ftorenor  raised  her  lips  to  his  face,  and  kissed  him. 

At  any  other  time  the  Captain  wonld  have  been  ctrerbalenoed  bj  audi  a 
token  of  her  affection  and  gratitude ;  bnt  now,  although  he  was  very  sensiMe 
of  it,  be  looked  in  ber  faee  with  evenmorenneaainess  than  lie  had  testified 
before,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  leave  her. 

"Poor  Wal'r ! "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Poor,  poor  "Waiter !  "  sighed  Florence. 

"  Drownded,  an't  he  F  "  said  the  Captain. 

Florence  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

"  Good  night,  my  lady  lass  I "  said  C^tain  Cottle,  pntthtg  out  his  hand. 
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"  Ood  blew  fou,  deai,  Und  friend  1 " 

But  tke  C^itain  Ungsred  stilL 

*'  Ib  aajthiiiK  the  nuttcx,  deer  C^^tatn  CiUtle  ?  "  uid  f  loreuce,  e«i^ 
■lamed  in  bei  then  aUte  of  laiDd.     "  Have  yon  aaything  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  To  tdl  yoD,  kdy  Iub  1  "  lefdied  the  Ckptain,  Beetiag  W  eye»ia  con- 
foeioa.  "  No,  no  ;  irhai  dkould  I  hiTS  to  tell  you,  pretty  1  Yon  di»'t 
expect  u  I  'to  got  Huything  good  to  tell  yon,  *iue  ?  " 

"  No  I "  Mid  HoKMe,  shaking  ha  hMd. 

Tlie  Ctptajn  looked  kt  lier  wutfuUy,  and  npuied  "  No," — etill  linger- 
ing, and  still  akowing  eBabairaHmBnt, 

'■  Poor  Wal'r  !  "  uid  the  CapUtin.  "  My  Wiil'r,  bb  I  need  to  ixll  you  I 
Old  Sol  Gilla't  nery !  WeEieoiBe  to  all  u  koowcd  yon,  as  the  floiT«rs  in 
May  I    Where  are  you  got  to,  brave  boy  1    Orownded.  an't  beP " 

Conduding  his  apostrophe  with  tltia  abnipt  appeal  to  fUatmoB,  the 
Captain  bade  bei  good  n^bt,  utd  dtacendad  tbe  stain,  wUk  FloKOce 
KMained  at  ikt  top,  holding  the  oandle  ont  to  li({^  turn  doini.  He  was 
loBt  in  the  ofaacurity,  and,  judging  from  the  soond  of  his  needing  footstCfM, 
waa  in  the  act  of  turning  into  the  tittle  parlour,  wh«i  hie  hesd  ud  skoiil- 
den  uaeipaetadly  ema^ad  egaiD,  ae  firooa  ike  deep,  appatently  for  no  other 
porpoee  than  to  repeat,  "  Drownded,  an't  he,  pvetty  ?  "  For  when  h«  had 
■aid  that  in  a  tone  of  teader  eondolmce,  he  disappeaied. 

Florence  tras  vny  eony  that  she  ihoBld  unwittingly,  though  natmally, 
have  awaimed  these  aasoeiations  m  the  mind  of  her  protector,  by  taking 
leAige  there  ;  and  sitUng  down  before  the  little  table  where  the  Captain  bad 
arranged  the  telescope  and  long-botA,  and  thoae  other  rarities,  thonght  of 
Waltffi',  and  of  all  that  was  connected  with  Inm  in  the  paal,  until  ahe  oould 
hare  almoat  wished  to  lie  down  on  bar  bed  and  fitde  away.  But  in  hn 
lonely  yearning  to  the  dead  whom  ehe  had  loTed,  no  thought  of  b(»Be — no 
possibility  of  going  back — no  presmtation  ctf  it  as  yet  eiisting,  or  as  skel- 
tering ber  &thBr — oue  entcied  her  ^oogbts.  Bhe  had  seen  the  murder 
done.  In  the  last  bi^eriiig  natural  aqwct  in  wkidi  ehe  had  lAenshed  him 
through  BO  mncb,  he  had  been  torn  out  of  her  heart,  d^aced,  and  slain. 
The  thought  of  it  was  so  apipaUing  to  her,  that  she  corered  hv  eyes,  aitd 
shrunk  tremUiog  from  the  least  remembrance  o(  iho  deed,  or  of  the 
cruel  hand  that  did  it.  If  her  fond  heart  could  hare  held  his  image  after 
that,  it  mnat  bare  broken ;  but  it  could  not ;  and  the  TOid  was  filkd  with 
a  wild  dread  that  fied  &om  all  OMtfirmting  with  its  abattered  frogments — 
with  Bueha  dread  aa  oould  have  risoa  out  ^nothing  but  the  depths  of  tnch 
a  lore,  so  wronged. 

She  dared  not  look  into  the  ^ass ;  for  the  eight  of  the  daikeoiog  mark 
irpon  hex  bosom  made  bei  afraid  of  bnarif,  ae  if  she  bore  about  her  some- 
thing widced.  She  coTCred  it  up,  with  a  hasty,  Utering  hand,  and  in  the 
daric ;  and  kid  her  weary  bead  i&wn,  weeping. 

The  Captain  did  not  go  to  bed  for  a  kmg  time.  He  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  shop  aud  in  Ae  bttle  parlour,for  a  full  kour,  and,  appearing  to  bare  com- 
poaed  faiiQsdf  by  that  exercise,  sat  down  with  a  grave  and  thoughtful  face, 
and  read  ont  of  a  Prayer-book  the  fcwmsof  prayer  appointed  to  be  used  at 
sea.  Theae  were  not  easily  disposed  (rf;  the  good  Captain  being  a  mighW 
liow,  gruff  readw ,  and  frequeutlf  stopiHSg  at  a  hard  word  to  give  himseu 
such  encouragement  as  "  Now,  my  lad  I   With  a  will  1 "  or,  "  Staady, 
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Ed'ard  Cuttle,  steady  1 "  which  h&d  a  great  effect  in  Itelping  him  out  of 
any  difficulty.  UoreoTCr,  his  apectaclea  greatly  interfered  wilh  his  poiren 
of  vision.  But  notwithatauding  these  drawbacks,  the  Captain,  bebg 
heartily  in  earnest,  read  the  servioe  to  the  very  last  line,  and  with  geniuDB 
feeling  too ;  and  opproving  of  it  very  much  when  he  had  done,  turned  in, 
under  the  counter  (but  not  before  he  had  been  upstairs,  and  listened  at 
Floreuce's  door),  with  a.  serene  breast,  and  a  most  benevolent  visage. 

The  Captain  turned  out  several  times  in  the  conrseofthenight,toa3!iire 
himself  that  his  charge  was  resting  quietly ;  and  once,  at  daybreak,  found 
that  she  was  awake :  for  she  called  to  know  if  it  were  he,  on  hearing  foot- 
steps near  her  door. 

"  Yes,  my  lady  lass,"  replied  the  Captain,  in  a  growling  whisper.  "  Are 
you  all  right,  di'mond?  " 

Florence  thanked  him,  end  said  "  Yes." 

The  Captain  could  not  lose  go  favourable  an  opportunity  of  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  keyhole,  and  calling  through  it,  like  a  hoarse  breeze,  "  Poor 
Wal'r  !  Drownded,  an't  he  F  "  Ail«r  which  he  withdrew,  and  turning  in 
again,  slept  till  seven  o'clock. 

Nor  was  he  free  from  his  uneasy  and  embarrassed  manner  all  that  day ; 
though  Florence,  being  buay  with  her  needle  in  the  little  parlour,  was  more 
calm  and  tranquil  than  she  had  been  on  the  day  preceding.  Almost  always 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work,  she  observed  the  Captain  looking 
at  her,  and  thoughtfully  stroking  his  chin;  and  he  so  often  hitched  bis  arm- 
chair close  to  her,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something  very  confidential, 
and  hitched  it  away  again,  as  not  being  able  to  make  np  his  mind  how 
to  begin,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  cruized  completely  round  the 
parlour  in  that  firail  bark,  and  more  than  once  went  ashore  against  the 
wunscoat  or  the  closet  door,  in  a  very  distressed  condition. 

It  was  not  until  the  twihght  that  Captain  Cuttle,  fairly  dropping  anchor, 
at  last,  by  the  side  of  Florence,  began  to  talk  at  all  connectedly.  !BQt 
when  the  light  of  the  fire  was  shining  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  little 
room,  and  on  the  tea-board  and  the  cups  and  saucers  that  were  ranged  upon 
the  table,  and  on  her  calm  faoe  turned  towards  the  flame,  and  reflecting  it 
in  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  the  Captain  broke  a  long  silence  thus  : 

"  You  never  was  at  sea,  my  ownP  " 

"  No,"  replied  Florence. 

"Aye,"  said  the  Captain,  reverentially;  "it's  a  almighty  element. 
There  'a  wonders  in  the  deep,  my  pretty.  Think  on  it  when  the  winds  is 
roaring  and  the  waves  is  rowling.  Think  on  it  when  the  stormy  nights  js 
so  pitch  dark,"  said  the  Captain,  solemnly  holding  up  his  hook,  "  as  you 
can't  see  your  hand  afore  you,  excepting  when  the  wiwid  lightning  reweals 
the  same  ;  and  when  yon  drive,  drive,  drive  through  the  storm  and  dark, 
as  if  you  was  a  driving,  head  on,  to  the  world  without  end,  evermore, 
amen,  and  when  found  making  a  note  of.  Them 's  the  times,  my  beauty, 
when  a  man  may  say  to  his  messmate  (previous^  a  overhauling  of  the 
woUume), '  A  stiff  nor-wester  's  blowing,  Bill ;  hark,  don't  you  hear  it  roar 
now  I  Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pitys  all  unhappy  folks  ashore  now  I '  " 
Which  quotation,  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  the 
Captain  delivered  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  concluding  with  a 
sonorous  "  Stand  by  1  " 
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"  Were  yim  ever  in  e.  dreadful  atonu  ?  "  aaked  Florence. 

"  \Vhy  aye,  my  lady  lass,  I  've  seen  my  ahare  of  bad  weather,"  said  the 
Capliiin,  tremulously  wipinff  his  head,  "andl'vehadiuy  shareofknoclcing 
about ;  hut — but  it  an't  of  myself  as  I  was  a  meaning  to  speak.  Our  dear 
boy,"  drawing  closerto  her,  "  Wnl'r,  darhng,  as  was  drownded." 

The  Captain  spoke  in  such  a  trembling  voice,  and  looked  at  Fh>rence 
with  a  [ace  so  pale  and  agitated,  that  she  clung  to  his  hand  in  affright. 

"  Your  face  is  clianged,"  cried  Florence.  "  You  are  altered  ia  a 
moment.  What  is  it  ?    Dear  Captain  Cuttle,  it  tuins  me  cold  to  see  you  I  " 

"  What!  Lady  lass,"  returned  the  Captain,  supporting  hei  with  his  hand. 
"  don't  be  took  aback.  No,  no  I  All 's  w^,  all 's  well,  my  dear.  As  I 
was  a  saying — Wal'r — he's — he's  drowuded.    An't  heP" 

Florence  looked  at  him  intently;  her  colour  came  and  went;  and  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  breast. 

"  There  'b  p^ils  and  dangers  on  the  deep,  my  beauty,"  said  the  Captain ; 
"  and  over  many  a  brave  ship,  and  many  and  many  a  hould  heart,  the 
secret  waters  has  closed  up,  and  never  told  no  tales.  But  there 's  escapes 
upon  the  deep,  too,  and  sometimes  one  man  out  of  a  score, — ah  L  may  be  out 
of  a  hundred,  pretty, — has  been  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  come  home 
aAer  being  give  over  for  dead,  and  told  of  all  hands  lost.  I — I  know  a 
story.  Heart's  Delight,"  stammered  the  Captain,  "  o'  this  natur,  as  was 
told  to  me  once ;  and  being  on  this  here  tack,  and  you  and  me  sitting 
alone  by  the  fire,  maybe  you  'd  like  to  hear  me  tell  it.  Would  you, 
deary  ?  ^' 

Florence,  trembling  with  an  agitation  which  she  could  not  control  or 
understand,  involuntarily  followed  his  glance,  which  went  behind  her  into 
the  shop,  where  a  tamp  was  burning.  The  instant  that  she  turned  her 
head,  the  Captain  sprung  out  of  his  chair,  and  interposed  his  hand. 

"  There 's  nothing  there,  my  beauty,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Don't  look 
there!" 

"  Why  not?"  asked  Florence. 

The  Captain  murmured  something  about  its  being  dull  that  way,  and 
about  the  fire  being  cheerfiil.  He  drew  the  door  tyar,  which  had  been 
standing  open  until  now,  and  resumed  his  seat.  Florence  followed  him 
with  her  eyes,  and  looked  intently  in  his  face. 

"  The  story  was  about  a  ship,  my  lady  lass,"  began  the  Obtain,  "as 
sailed  out  of  the  Fort  of  London,  with  a  fair  wind  and  in  fair  weather, 
bound  for — don't  be  took  aback,  my  lady  lass,  she  was  only  ont'ard  bound, 
pretty,  only  ont'ard  bound  1" 

The  espreaaion  on  Florence's  face  alarmed  the  Captain,  who  was  himself 
very  hot  and  flurried,  and  showed  scarcely  less  agitation  than  she  did. 

"Shall  I  go  on.  Beauty?"  said  the  Captain. 

"Yes,  yea,  pray  !"  cried  Florence. 

The  Captain  made  a  gulp  as  if  to  get  down  something  that  was  sticking 
in  his  throat,  and  nervously  proceeded : 

"That  there  unfort'nate.  ship  met  with  such  foul  weather,  out  at  aea, 
as  don't  blow  once  in  twenty  year,  my  darling.  There  was  hurricanes 
ashore  as  tore  up  forests  and  tdowed  down  towns,  and  there  was  gales  at 
Ma  in  them  latitudes,  as  not  the  stoutest  wessel  ever  launched  could  live 
iru    Day  arter  day  that  there  nnfort^iate  ship  behaved  noble,  I'm  told,  and 
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did  her  duty  bnre,  my  pretty,  but  kt  one  blow  a'tnoat  ber  bolwvki  wa> 
stove  in,  her  masta  and  radder  Banied  urtcj,  ber  but  nnn  wmtpt  oTerboard, 
and  she  left  to  tbe  mercy  of  the  storm  m  had  no  merey  but  Mowed  harder 
and  harder  yet,  white  tbe  waives  daabed  over  her,  and  be*t  her  in,  and 
eveiy  time  they  eoste  a  thmutermi;  at  her,  brok«  hw  tike  a  >hdl.  Every 
Uack  ^lot  in  every  mtmntain  of  water  tW  rolled  away  was  a  bit  o'  the 
ship's  lUle  OF  a  Irn^  man,  and  so  ebe  went  to  pieces,  BetMty,  and  do  ^rasa 
will  never  grow  vpoe  the  graves  of  them  ai  manned  that  alup." 

'"Hiey  wennot  iJllMt]"  ehed  Plavenoe.  "  Some  were  saved ! — Was 
one?" 

"  Aboard  o'  that  there  nnftwt'nate  wessel,"  said  the  Captnn,  nnng  from 
bis  chair,  and  clentAdng  his  hand  witb  prodigious  ener^  and  exultation, 
"  was  a  lad,  a  gallaat  lad — as  I  We  hecnt  tcfi — that  had  tared,  when  be 
was  B  boy,  to  read  and  talk  about  brave  actiona  in  shhtwimAs — I  'va  heerd 
him  I  I 're  beerd  him  I — andheremembeRd  of 'em  in  bis  hoar  of  need ;  for 
when  the  stoatest  hearts  and  oldest  bends  was  hove  down,  he  was  firm  and 
dteery.  It  wara't  the  want  of  objects  to  bke  and  Ivre  tsbore  that  gave  him 
coorage.  it  was  bis  nat'ral  mind.  I  've  seen  it  in  his  face,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  a  child — aye,  many  a  time  I — end  when  I  tbeoght  it  nothing 
but  bis  good  looks,  bkas  him  !  " 

"  And  was  he  saved !  "  cried  Florenee.     "  Was  be  saved  1 " 

"  That  brave  lad,"  said  the  Captain, — "  lode  at  me,  pretty  I  Don't  look 

Florence  had  hardly  power  to  repeat,  "  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  there 's  nothing  there,  my  deary,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Dtm't 
be  took  aback,  pretty  creetni !  Don't,  for  tlie  sake  <tf  Wal'r,  as  was  dear  to 
all  on  US  !  That  there  lad,"  said  the  Cs^taiD,  "  arter  working  with  iha 
best,  and  standing  hj  the  faint-hearted,  and  never  making  no  oonpIaiBt 
nor  sign  of  fear,  and  keeping  up  a  spirit  in  all  bands  that  made  'em  honour 
bim  as  if  be  'd  been  a  admiral — that  lad,  along  with  the  second-mate  and 
one  seaman,  was  left,  of  all  the  beatin'  hearts  that  went  aboard  that  ebip, 
the  only  living  creetivs — tubed  to  a  fragment  of  the  wreck,  and  drifHn*  on 
the  stormy  sea." 

"  Were  they  saved  1 "  cried  Florence. 

"Days  and  nights  tbey  drifted  on  them  endless  watws,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  until  at  last — No  1  Don't  look  that  way,  pret^  t — a  aail  bore 
down  upon  'em,  and  they  was,  by  the  Lord's  mercy,  took  aboard :  two 
living,  and  one  dead." 

"  Wtiich  of  them  was  dead  ?  "  cried  Florence. 

"Not  the  lad  I  speak  on,"  said  tlie  Captain. 

"  Thank  Ood  !  ob  thank  God  !  " 

"Amen  I"  returned  the  Captain  hurriedly.  "Don't  be  took  aback! 
A  minute  more,  my  lady  lass !  with  a  good  heart ! — al>oard  that  ship,  they 
went  a  long  voyage,  right  aw^  across  tlie  chart  (for  there  wara't  no 
touching  nowhere),  and  on  that  voyage  the  seaman  as  was  picked  up  wiA 
him  died.     Bnt  he  was  spared,  and " 

The  Captain,  without  knowing  what  be  did,  had  cut  a  slioe  of  bread 
&om  the  loaf,  and  pnt  it  on  his  hook  (which  waa  his  nsnal  toasting-foA), 
on  which  he  now  heU  it  to  the  lire ;  looking  behind  Fknrenee  wi^  great 
emotion  in  bis  fiiee,  and  suffering  (be  bread  to  Maze  and  bum  like  fiul. 
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"Was  spared,"  repeatedHoKnee,  "and ?" 

"And  come  home  in  that  ship,"  said  the  Captain,  atiU  kioking  in  the 
same  direction,  "  and — d(n't  be  frighttoed,  pietl; — and  landed ;  mad  one 
morning  come  cautionaty  to  hia  own  door  to  take  a  ebaermrtion,  knowing 
that  hia  frieuda  woqU  think  him  drownded,  when  he  sheered  off  at  the 
unexpected " 

"  At  the  nnexpected  barkiog  of  a  dof;  ?  "  med  Hoi^wa,  quickly. 

"  Tes,"  Toared  the  Cuptain.  "  Steady,  darling  !  eawage  I  Don't  )o^ 
TOnnd  yet.     See  there  1  npon  the  wail  1 " 

There  was  the  ahadow  of  a  man  upon  ttn  wall  close  to  her.  She 
started  np,  lodced  round,  and,  with  a  fHcnnng  cry,  nw  Waller  Gay 
behind  her  I 

She  had  no  thouf^t  of  him  hut  as  a  brother,  a  brother  reeeaed  from 
the  grave ;  a  shipwrecked  brother  saved  and  at  her  nde  ;  and  ratiied  into 
hia  arms.  In  all  the  world,  he  seemed  to  be  ber  hope,  her  eomfort,  refuge, 
nataral  protector.  "  Take  care  of  Walter,  I  wbs  fond  of  Walter !  "  The 
dear  remembranoe  of  the  phdntire  voice  that  aaid  so,  rushed  opon  her 
soul,  like  music  in  the  night.  "  Oh  welcome  hrane,  deu  Waller  I  Welcome 
to  this  stridcen  breast  I "  She  felt  the  words,  althongh  she  eould  not  otter 
them,  and  held  him  in  her  pure  emlHBce. 

Captain  Cnttle,  in  a  fit  c^  ddirinm,  attempted  to  wipe  his  head  with  the 
blackened  toast  npoa  hia  hook ;  and  finding  it  an  uaeongcnial  snbstance 
for  the  purpose,  put  it  into  the  crown  of  his  glaied  hat,  put  his  glazed  hat 
on  with  some  difficulty,  essayed  to  siog  a  verM  of  Lovely  Peg,  broke 
down  at  the  fb^t  word,  and  retired  into  the  shop,  whence  he  presently 
came  back,  express,  with  a  face  all  fluked  and  besmeared,  and  the  stardi 
com^etely  taken  out  of  his  shirt-crdlar,  to  say  these  words : 

"  Wal'r,  my  lad,  here  is  a  little  bit  of  property  as  I  should  wish  to  make 
over,  jintly  I " 

The  Captain  hastily  produced  the  big  watdi,  the  tea-spoons,  the  sngar- 
tongs,  and  the  canister,  and  laying  them  on  the  table,  swept  them  with 
his  great  hand  into  Walter's  hat ;  but  in  handing  that  singular  strong 
box  to  Walter,  he  was  so  overcome  again,  that  he  was  fain  to  makt  another 
retreat  into  the  shop,  and  absent  himself  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than 
on  his  first  retirement. 

But  Walter  songht  him  out,  and  brought  him  hack;  and  then  the 
Captain's  great  apprehension  was,  that  Florence  would  suffer  from  this 
new  shodc.  He  f^  it  so  earnestly,  that  he  turned  quite  rational,  and 
positively  inlerdicled  any  further  allusion  to  Walter's  adventores  for  some 
days  to  come.  Captain  Cuttle  then  beeune  sufficiently  composed  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  toast  in  his  hot,  EUid  to  take  his  place  at  the  tes-bovd ;  but 
finding  Walter's  grasp  upon  his  shoulder,  on  one  side,  and  Florence 
whispering  her  tcBjful  congratulations  on  the  other,  the  Captain  suddenly 
bolted  again,  and  was  missing  for  a  good  ten  minutes. 

But  never  in  all  his  life  had  the  Captain's  fitce  so  shone  and  glistened, 
as  when,  at  last,  he  sat  stations^  at  the  tea-board,  looking  from  Florence 
to  Walter,  and  from  Walter  to  Florence.  Nor  was  this  effect  produced 
or  at  all  heightened  by  the  immense  quantity  of  poKafaing  he  had  adminis- 
tered to  his  face  with  his  ooat-sleeve  daring  the  last  half-honr.  It  was 
solely  the  effect  of  his  internal  emotions.     There  was  a  glory  and  delight 
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within  the  Captain  that  spread  itaetf  over  his  whole  visage,  and  made  a 
perfect  iUmaiaatioa  there. 

The  pride  with  which  the  Captain  looked  upon  the  Lronzed  cheek  and 
the  courageous  eyes  of  his  recovered  boy :  with  which  he  saw  the 
generous  fervour  of  his  youth,  and  all  ita  frank  and  hopeful  qualities, 
shining  once  more.  In  the  fresh,  wholesome  manner,  and  the  ardent  face: 
would  have  kindled  something  of  this  light  in  his  countenance.  The 
admiration  and  Bympathy  with  which  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Florence, 
whose  beauty,  grace,  and  innocence  could  have  won  no  truer  or  more 
zealous  champion  than  himself,  would  have  had  an  equal  influence  upon 
him.  But  the  fulness  of  the  glow  he  shed  around  him  could  only  have 
been  engendered  in  his  contemplation  of  the  two  together,  and  in  all  the 
fancies  springiug  out  of  that  association,  that  came  Bporkliug  and  beaming 
into  his  bead,  and  danced  about  it. 

How  they  talked  of  poor  old  Uncle  Sol,  and  dwelt  on  every  little 
circumstance  relating  to  his  disappearance ;  how  their  joy  was  moderated 
by  the  old  man's  absence  end  by  the  misfortunes  of  Florence;  how 
they  released  Diogenes,  whom  the  Captain  had  decoyed  upstairs  some 
time  before,  lest  he  should  bark  again ;  the  Captain,  though  he  was  in 
one  continual  flutter,  and  mode  many  more  short  plunges  into  the  shop, 
fully  comprehended.  But  he  no  more  dreamed  that  Walter  looked  on 
Florence,  as  it  were,  from  a  new  and  far-off  ^lace ;  that  while  his  eyes 
often  sought  the  lovely  fiice,  they  seldom  met  its  open  glance  of  sisterly 
affection,  but  withdrew  themselves  when  hers  were  raised  towards  him ; 
than  he  believed  that  it  was  IViilter's  ghost  who  sat  beside  him.  He 
saw  tliem  there  together  in  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  he  knew  the 
story  of  their  younger  days,  and  he  had  no  inch  of  room  beneath  his  great 
blue  waistcoat  for  anything  save  admiration  of  such  a  pair,  and  gratitude 
for  their  being  re-unitcd. 

They  sat  thus,  until  it  grew  late.  The  Captain  would  have  been 
content  to  sit  so,  for  a  week.  But  Walter  rose,  to  take  leave  for  the 
night, 

"  Going  Walter ! "  said  Florence.     "  WTiere  ?  " 

'.'  He  slings  his  hammock  for  the  present,  lady  lass,"  said  Captain 
Cuttle,  "round  at  Brogley'a.     Within  hnil,  Heart's  Delight." 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  going  away,  Walter,"  said  Florence.  "  There 
is  a  houseless  sister  in  your  place." 

"  Dear  Miss  Dombey,"  replied  Walter,  hesitating — "if  it  la  not  too 
bold,  to  call  you  so  !  — " 

"  —  Walter  !  "  she  cxcliumed,  surprised. 

"  If  anything  could  make  me  happier  in  being  allowed  to  see  and  speak 
to  yon,  would  it  not  be  the  discovery  that  I  had  any  means  on  earth  of 
doing  you  a  moment's  service|l  Where  would  I  not  go,  what  would  I  not 
do,  for  your  sake  I  " 

She  smiled,  and  colled  him  brother. 

"  Tou  are  so  changed,"  said  Walter  — 

"  I  changed  ! "  she  interrupted. 

"  —  To  me,"  said  Walter,  softly,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud, 
"  changed  to  me.    I  left  you  such  a  child,  and  find  you— oh !  something 
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"  Bat  yowr  sister,  Walter.  Yo«  have  not  forgotten  what  we  promised 
to  each  other,  when  we  parted?  " 

"  Forgotten  1 "     But  he  said  no  more. 

"  And  if  von  had — if  suffering  and  danger  had  driven  it  from  your 
thonghts — which  it  haa  not — you  would  remember  it  now,  Walter,  when 
you  find  me  poor  and  abandoned,  with  no  home  but  this,  and  no  friends 
but  the  two  who  hear  me  speak  I  " 

"  I  would !     Heaven  knows  I  would  I  "  said  Walter. 

"  Oh  Walter !  "  exclaimed  Florence,  through  her  sobs  and  tears.  "  Dear 
brother  1  Show  me  some  way  through  the  world — some  humble  path  that 
I  may  take  alone,  and  labour  in,  and  sometimes  think  of  you  as  one  who 
will  protect  and  care  for  me  as  for  a  sister  1  Oh,  help  me  Walter,  for  I 
need  help  so  much  1 " 

"  Miss  Dombey !  Florence  1  I  would  die  to  help  you.  But  your 
friends  are  proud  and  rich.     Your  father " 

"  No,  no !  Walter !  "  She  shrieked,  and  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
head,  in  an  attitude  of  terror  that  transfixed  him  where  he  stood.  "  Don't 
say  that  word  I  " 

He  neTcr,  from  that  hour,  forgot  the  voice  nnd  look  with  which  she 
stopped  him  at  the  name.  He  felt  that  if  he  were  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
he  never  could  forget  it. 

Somewhere — a^where — hut  never  home  !  All  past,  all  gone,  all  lost,  - 
and  broken  up  !  The  whole  history  of  her  untold  alight  and  suffering  was 
in  the  cry  ana  look ;  and  he  felt  he  never  could  forget  it,  and  he  never  did. 

She  laid  her  gentle  face  upon  the  Captain's  shoulder,  and  related  how  and 
why  she  had  fled.  If  every  sorrowing  tear  she  shed  in  doing  so,  had  been 
a  curse  upon  the  head  of  him  she  never  named  or  blamed,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him,  Walter  thought,  with  awe,  than  to  be  renounced  out 
of  anch  a  strength  and  might  of  love. 

"  There,  precious  1 "  said  the  Captain,  when  she  ceased ;  and  deep 
attention  the  Captain  had  paid  to  her  while  she  spoke ;  listening,  with  his 
glazed  hat  all  awir,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  "  Awast,  awast,  my  eyes ! 
Wal'r,  dear  lad,  sheer  off  for  to-night,  and  leave  the  pretty  one  to  me  I" 

Walter  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed 
it.  He  knew  now  that  she  was,  indeed,  a  homeless  wandering  fugitive  ; 
but,  richer  to  him  so,  than  in  all  the  wealth  and  pride  of  her  right  station, 
she  seemed  farther  off  than  even  on  the  height  that  had  made  him  giddy 
in  his  boyish  dreams. 

Captain  Cuttle,  perplexed  by  no  such  meditations,  guarded  Florence  to 
her  room,  and  watched  at  intervals  upon  the  charmed  ground  outside  her 
door — for  such  it  truly  was  to  him— until  he  felt  sufficiently  easy  in  his 
mind  about  her,  to  turn  in  under  the  counter.  On  abandoning  his  watch 
for  that  purpose,  he  could  not  help  calling  once,  rapturously,  through  the 
keyhole,  "  Drownded.  An't  he,  pretty  ?  " — or,  when  he  got  down  stairs, 
making  another  trial  at  that  verse  of  Lovely  Peg.  But  it  stuck  in  his 
throat  somehow,  and  he  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  so  he  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  that  old  Sol  GtiUs  was  married  to  Mrs.  MncStioger,  and  kept 
prisoner  by  that  lady  in  a  secret  chamber  on  a  short  nllowance  of  victuals. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

XK.  Toora'a  cokflunt. 


There  was  an  ampty  room  downBtain  si  the  Wooden  Mldsiupoun'>i 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  hkd  been  Walter's  bed-room.  Walttr,  louaing  up  the 
Captuu  betimei  in  the  monung,  paroposed  that  they  should  cairy  tieiba 
mch  funiituie  out  of  the  little  paiiouj,  a*  vrouLd  grace  it  best,  so  that 
Floience  might  take  posaeasion  of  it  when  she  rose.  A^  nothmg  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  Captain  Cuttle  than  nmlring  himself  very  red  and  ihort 
of  breath  in  such  a  cause,  he  turned  to  (as  he  tumsclf  eatd)  with  a  will ; 
and,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  this  garret  was  transfonued  into  a  specifs  of  land- 
cabin,  adorned  with  all  the  choicest  moreabies  out  of  the  panour,  inolusiTe 
even  of  the  Tartar  frigate,  which  the  Captain  hung  up  over  Uie  chimney-piece 
with  such  extreme  delight,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  half-an-houraflei- 
wards  but  walk  backwud  &om  it,  lost  in  admiration. 

The  Captain  could  be  induoed  by  no  persuasion  of  Walter's  to  wind  up 
the  big  watch,  or  to  take  back  the  canister,  or  to  touch  the  augai-tongs 
.  and  tea-apooua.  "  No,  no,  my  lad ; "  was  the  Captain's  invariable  rejuy 
to  any  KuicdtatiDU  of  the  kittd,  "  I  're  made  that  Uiere  little  property  over, 
jintly."  Theae  words  be  repeated  with  gi'c&t  unction  and  gravity,  evi- 
deaUy  beliering  that  they  had  tlie  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  aiui  that 
uulesa  he  committed  hiauelf  by  some  new  admission  of  oviLership,  no  flav 
oould  be  found  in  suoh  a  form  of  conveyance. 

It  was  BB  advantage  of  the  new  arrangement,  ^t  besides  the  greater 
seclusion  it  afforded  Pbrence,  it  admitted  of  the  MuJHhipmnn  boiy 
restored  to  his  usual  post  of  observation,  «ad  aim  of  the  shop  shatters 
being  taken  down.  The  latter  ceremony,  however  little  importance  the 
tuooascioua  Captain  attached  to  it,  was  not  wholly  superfinous ;  for,  cat 
the  previous  day,  so  much  excitement  had  been  occasioned  in  the  nmgb- 
bcnrhood,  by  the  shutters  remaining  unopened,  that  the  Instrument  Maker's 
house  had  been  honoured  wiUi  an  unusual  share  of  public  obaetvetion,  and 
had  been  intently  stared  at  frtm  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  by  groups 
of  hongiy  gseers,  at  any  time  between  sunrise  and  snnseL  The  idlers  and 
vagabonds  had  been  paiticulariy  interested  in  the  Captain's  fate ;  coD' 
itutly  grovelling  in  the  mud  to  apply  thdr  eyes  to  the  oellar-grating, 
under  the  shop-window,  and  de^hting  their  imagiuatious  with  the  fancy 
that  they  could  see  a  piece  of  his  coat  as  he  hung  in  a  comer ;  though  this 
settlemmt  of  him  was  stoutly  disputed  by  an  apposite  faction,  who  were  of 
opinion  tiut  he  lay  murdered  witJi  a  hammer,  on  the  stairs.  It  was  not 
without  exciting  some  discontent,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  theae 
rnmoun  was  aeen  early  in  the  morning  standing  at  his  shop-door  as  faak 
and  hearty  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  the  Beadle  of  that  quarter,  a 
man  of  an  ambitious  character,  who  had  expected  to  have  the  dtatinctios 
of  being  present  at  the  breaking  open  of  the  door,  and  of  giving  evidence 
in  fuU  uniform  before  the  coroner,  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  an  opposite 
neighbour,  that  the  chap  in  the  glazed  hat  had  better  not  try  it  on  there — 
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wttkoot  more  pMtkvlarlf  suiiitiDiBBg  what  and  Eortlwr,  fkat  iu,  the 
Beadle,  would  keep  fait  tij6  mpon  him. 

"CiqitaiiiGnttlB,"iaid  Writer, moNBg.iAeB  thvfatoad  reatiBg  from  their 
labours  at  the  shop-door,  looking  down  tim  did  funiliir  itrcet;  it  beaug 
■till  Mrljr  in  the  monung;  "notJuDgat  all  of  Vnck  Bol,  in  all  t^time!" 

"  NoUing  at  all,  Ky  lad,"  replied  the  Gaptaiii,  rinlang  bis  head. 

"  Gone  in  teard  of  me,  dear,  kind,  old  roam,"  said  Walter ;  "  jet  nerer 
write  to  yon  1  But  w^notf  Uesays,ineffeet,  iatfaiipadkettiietyosgaTe 
me>"  taking  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  which  bad  been  opened  in  the  pre- 
■eaoe  of  the  enlightened  Buiuby,  "  that  if  you  nerer  bear  bom  him  before 
opening  it,  you  may  bdieie  him  dead,  llearen  fixbid  1  But  ^o  woold 
bare  Itrard  ^him,  even  if  he  leere  dead  I  Some  one  would  bove  written, 
anrdy,  by  his  desire,  if  he  ooald  not ;  ud  hare  said,  '  on  euch  a  dxy,  there 
died  in  my  honse,'  or  '  nnder  my  ease,'  or  so  forth,  '  Mr.  Bolomcm  Gills  of 
London,  nho  left  this  last  rcmonbiaace  ead  ttoB  kst  request  to  you.' " 

The  Csptatn,  who  had  nercr  slimbed  to  noh  a  clear  height  of  proba- 
biU^  befove,  was  greaUy  inmressed  by  the  wide  prospee:t  it  opened,  and 
answered,  with  a  thavpitfai  dtaloe  of  his  head,  "  Wdl  ssid,  my  lad ; 
wmy  well  said." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  tU*,  or,  at  least,"  said  Wattar,  eohmriag, 
"  i  have  been  thinking  of  one  thii%  and  another,  all  thro*^  a  sleepless 
night,  and  I  cannot  believB,  Captain  Cuttle,  but  that  my  Uncle  Sol  (Lord 
bless  him  1)  is  alive,  and  will  return.  I  don't  so  much  wonder  at  his  going 
away,  beoutse,  karing  oat  of  eonadention  that  spice  of  tix  marvellous 
which  was  always  in  hie  duiaetec,  and  fats  groat  a&eetion  for  me,  before 
which  every  other  conudraatiOD  oF  his  life  beeame  nothing,  as  no  one 
ought  to  know  so  well  aa  I  who  had  Hit  beat  of  fathers  in  him," — 
Walter's  voice  was  indistoct  and  husky  here,  and  he  looked  aws^r,  abng 
the  atreet, — ^"lesnng  that  out  of  eoundoation,  I  say,  I  have  t^en  read 
■■d  heard  <d  peofde  who,  having  some  near  and  dew  relative,  who  was 
Biq)posed  to  he  Mpmnektd  at  sea,  have  go*e  down  to  live  on  that  part  of 
tite  saa^ahore  where  any  tidsgs  of  the  sussing  ship  might  be  expected  to 
anive,  though  oaly  an  honr  or  two  so(Hier  thnn  elsewbac,  or  have  evea 
gone  npon  hnr  tnck  to  the  plaae  whither  she  was  bound,  as  if  their  going 
would  create  intelligence.  I  think  I  should  do  such  a  thing  mya^,  aa 
aoon  as  another,  or  sooner  than  many,  perhaps.  But  why  my  uncle 
shouldn't  write  to  yon,  when  he  so  ckaiiy  inteudcd  to  do  so,  or  how  he 
riiould  die  abroad,  and  yon  not  know  it  through  some  othn  hand,  I  cannot 
make  out." 

Captain  Cuttle  observed,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  that  Jack  Bunsby 
himself  hadn't  made  it  out,  and  that  he  was  a  man  as  oould  give  a  pretty 
taut  (qanion  too. 

"  If  my  ntiEle  had  been  a  heedless  yoong  man,  likdy  to  be  entrapped  by 
jovial  company  to  some  driiJdng-plsce,  where  he  was  to  be  got  rid  of  for 
the  sake  of  whsi  money  he  might  have  about  him,"  said  Walter ;  "  or  if  he 
had  been  a  reckless  sailor,  going  ashore  with  two  or  three  months'  pay  in 
his  pocket,  I  could  understand  his  disappearing,  and  leaving  no  trace 
behmd.     But,  being  what  be  waa — and  is,  I  hope— I  can't  believe  it." 

"  Wal'r  my  liul,"  inquired  the  Captain,  nistfiilly  eyeing  him  as  he  pon- 
dered and  pondered,  "  what  do  you  make  of  it,  then  ?  " 
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"  Captain  Cnttle,"  leturned  Walter,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  iU 
I  nippoae  he  never  ha*  written  F     There  is  no  doubt  abont  that  ?  " 

"If  BO  be  as  Sol  Gals  wrote,  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  argnment- 
atirely,  "where 'a  hia  dispatdiF" 

"  Saj  that  he  intmstetl  it  to  some  private  hand,"  sn^ested  Walter, 
"and  that  it  has  been  forgotten,  or  carelessly  ttifvwn  aside,  or  lost. 
Even  that  is  more  probable  to  me,  than  the  other  event.  In  short,  I 
not  only  cannot  bear  to  contemplate  that  other  event.  Captain  Cuttle, 
hot  I  can't,  and  won't." 

"  Hope,  yon  see,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  sagely,  "  Hope.  It  'b  that 
as  animates  yon.  Hope  is  a  buoy,  for  wMch  you  overhaul  yotu  Little 
Warbler,  sentimental  division,  bnt  Lord,  my  lad,  like  any  other  buoy,  it 
only  floats ;  it  can't  be  steered  nowhere.  Along  with  the  figore-head  aS 
Hope,"  said  the  Captain,  "  there  'a  a  anchor  ;  but  what 's  the  good  of  my 
having  a  anchor,  if  I  can't  find  no  bottom  to  let  it  go  in?  " 

Captain  Cuttle  said  this  rather  in  his  character  of  a  sagadons  citizen  and 
householder,  bound  to  impart  a  morsel  from  his  stores  of  wisdom  to  an 
inexperienced  youth,  than  in  his  own  proper  person.  Indeed,  his  faoe 
was  quite  luminous  as  he  spoke,  with  new  hope,  caught  from  Walter ; 
and  he  appropriately  concluded  by  slapping  him  'on  the  back ;  and  say- 
ing, with  enthuaiasm,  "  Hooroar,  my  lad!  ladiwidually,  I'm  o' your 
opinion." 

Walter,  with  his  cheerful  laugh,  retarned  the  salutation,  and  said : 

"  Only  one  word  more  about  my  uncle  at  present.  Captain  Cuttle.  I 
sappose  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  written  in  the  ordinary  course — 
by  mail  packet,  or  ship  letter,  you  understand — " 

"  Aye,  aye,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  approvingly. 

"  — And  that  you  have  missed  the  letter,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Why,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  faint 
approach  to  a  severe  expression,  "  an't  I  been  on  the  look-out  for  any 
tidings  of  that  man  o'  science,  old  Sol  Gills,  your  nnde,  day  and  night, 
ever  since  I  lost  him  P  An't  my  heart  been  heavy  and  watchful  elwaya, 
along  of  him  and  you  F  Sleeping  and  waking,  an't  I  been  upon  my  post, 
and  wouldn't  I  have  scorned  to  quit  it  while  this  here  ]Uid8hq;)man  held 
together  t  " 

"Tes,  Captain  Cuttle,"  replied  Walter,  grasping hia  hand,  "Iknowyou 
would,  and  I  know  how  faithful  and  earnest  all  yon  say  and  feel  is.  I  am 
sure  of  it.  You  don't  doubt  that  I  am  as  sure  of  it,  as  I  am  that  my  foot 
is  again  upon  this  door-step,  or  that  I  again  have  hold  of  this  true  nand. 
DoyonF" 

"  No,  CO,  Wal'r,"  returned  the  Captain,  with  his  beaming  faoe. 

"  I'll  hazard  no  more  conjectures/'  said  Walter,  fervently  shaking  the 
hard  hand  of  the  Captain,  who  shook  hia  with  no  less  good  will.  "  All  I 
will  add  is,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  shoald  touch  my  uncle's  possessions. 
Captain  Cuttle  1  Everything  that  be  left  here,  shall  remain  in  the  care 
of  the  truest  of  stewards  and  kindest  of  men — andif  his  name  is  not  Cuttle, 
he  has  no  name  I     Now,  best  of  friends,  about — Miss  Dombey." 

There  was  a  change  in  Walter's  manner,  as  he  came  to  these  two  words ; 
and  when  he  uttered  them,  all  his  confidence  and  cheerfulness  appeared  to 
have  deserted  him. 
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"  I  thought,  before  Miss  Dombey  stopped  me  when  I  spoke  of  her 
father  last  night,"  said  Walter  "  — ^yoa  remember  how  P  " 

The  Captain  well  remembered,  and  shook  hia  head. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Walter,  "  before  that,  that  we  had  but  one  hard  duty 
to  perform,  and  that  it  was,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  communicate  with  her 
friends,  and  to  return  home." 

The  Captain  muttered  a  feeble  "  Awast  1  "  or  a  "  Stand  by! "  or  some- 
thing or  other,  equally  pertinent  to  the  occasion  ;  but  it  was  rendered  so 
-extremely  feeble  by  the  total  discomliture  with  which  he  leceived  this 
amiouncement,  that  what  it  was,  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

"But,"  said  Walter,  "that  is  over.  I  think  so,  no  longer.  I  would 
sooner  be  put  back  again  upon  that  piece  of  wreck,  on  which  1  have  so 
often  floated,  since  my  preservation,  in  my  dreams,  and  there  left  to  drift, 
and  drive,  and  die  I  " 

"  Hooroar  my  lad  I  "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrol- 
lable satisfaction.     "Hooroail  Hooroar!  Hooroar!" 

"  To  think  that  she,  so  young,  so  good,  and  lieautiful,"  said  Walter, 
"  so  delicately  brought  up,  and  born  to  such  a  diiferent  fortune,  should 
strive  with  the  rough  world  !— But  we  have  seen  the  gulf  that  cuts  off  all 
behind  her,  though  no  one  but  herself  can  know  how  deep  it  is ;  and  there 
is  uo  return." 

Captain  Cuttle,  without  quite  understanding  this,  greatly  approved 
of  it,  and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  strong  corroboration,  that  the  wind  was 
right  al^Ut. 

"  She  ought  not  to  be  alone  here ;  ought  she,  Captain  Cuttle  ?  "  said 
Walter,  anxiously. 

"Well  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  after  a  httle  sagacious  considera- 
tion. "  I  don't  know.  You  being  here  to  keep  her  company,  you  see, 
and  you  too  being  jintly — " 

"Dear  Captain  Cuttle  I  "  remonstrated  Walter.  "  I  being  here  I  Miss 
Dombey,  in  her  guileless  innocent  heart,  regards  me  as  her  adopted  brother ; 
but  what  would  the  guile  and  guilt  of  my  heart  be,  if  I  pretended  to 
believe  that  1  had  any  right  to  approach  her,  familiarly,  in  that  character 
— if  I  pretended  to  forget  that  I  am  bound,  in  honour,  not  to  do  it ! " 

"  Wal'r  my  lad,"  hinted  the  Captain,  with  some  revival  of  his  discom- 
fiture, "  an't  there  uo  other  character  aa — " 

"  Oh  ! "  returned  Walter,  "  would  you  have  me  die  in  her  esteem — in 
such  esteem  aa  hers — and  put  a  veil  between  myself  and  her  angel's  face 
for  ever,  by  taking  advantage  of  her  being  here  for  refuge,  so  trusting 
and  so  unprotected,  to  endeavour  to  exalt  myself  into  her  lover !  What 
do  I  say  F  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  would  be  more  opposed  to 
me  if  I  could  do  so,  than  you."       * 

"  Wal'r  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  drooping  more  and  more,  "  prowid- 
ing  as  there  is  any  just  cause  or  impedemiut  why  two  persons  should  not 
be  jined  together  in  the  house  of  bondage,  for  which  you  '11  overhaul  the 
place  and  make  a  note,  I  hope  I  should  dedareit  aa  promised  and  wowed 
in  the  banns.     So  there  aik't  no  other  character  ;  an't  there,  my  ladf  " 

Walter  brisldy  waved  his  hand  in  the  negative. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  growled  the  Capiiin  slowly,  "  I  won't  deny  but  what 
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I  find  myself  wery  mucli  down  by  the  head,  along  o'  tlus  hare,  or  but 
what  IVe  gone  clean  about.  But  aato  Lady'lass,  Wal'r,  mind  you,  wot'e 
respect  and  duty  to  her,  is  reapect  and  duty  in  my  articles,  bovramercr 
diaafiinting ;  aiul  therefore  I  follows  in  your  wake,  my  lad,  and  feel  as 
you  are,  no  doubt,  acting  up  to  yonrsdf.  And  there  an't  m  other 
character,  an't  there  I"  said  ttie  Captain,  muling  over  the  ruins  (f  Ms 
fallen  castle,  with  a  very  despondent  face. 

"  Kow,  Gaptain  Cuttle,"  said  Waltai,  starting  a  £regh  podnt  with  a 
gayer  air,  to  cheer  the  Captain  up — but  nothing  oould  do  that ;  he  was 
too  much  concerned—"  I  think  we  ahould  exert  onraelves  to  find  lome 
one  who  will  be  a  proper  attendant  for  Miaa  Domfaey  whik  she  remains 
here,  and  who  may  be  trusted.  fTone  of  her  relations  may.  It  'e  dear 
UisB  Dombey  feels  that  the?  are  all  lubserrient  to  her  &ther.  What  has 
become  of  Susan  F" 

"  The  young  wom^  ?"  returned  the  C^tain.  "  It 's  my  belief  aa  she 
was  sent  away  again  the  will  of  Heart's  Delight.  I  m^de  a  signal  for 
her  when  Lady-laas  first  come,  and  she  r»ted  of  h«r  wexy  high,  and  said 
she  had  been  gone  a  long  time." 

"  Then,"  sud  Walter,  "  do  yon  ask  Miss  Dombey  where  ahe's  gone, 
and  we  '11  try  to  find  her.  The  mommg  's  getting  on,  and  Mias  Dombey 
will  soon  be  rising.  You  are  her  best  friend.  Wait  for  her  up  stairs, 
and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  all  down  here." 

The  Ctmtain,  very  crest-fallen  indeed,  echoed  the  sigh  with  which 
Walter  aaid  this,  and  complied.  Florence  was  delighted  with  her  now 
room,  anxiaas  to  see  Waller,  and  oveijoyed  &t  the  preapect  of  greeting 
her  old  friend  Susan.  But  Florence  could  not  say  where  Saaxa  was  gone, 
except  that  it  was  in  Essex,  and  no  one  oovld  say,  she  reoAembered,  tudesa 
it  were  Mr.  Toots. 

With  this  information  the  melancholy  Captain  returned  to  Wdttt,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  Mr.  Toots  was  the  young  gentieman  whom 
he  had  encountffled  on  the  door-step,  and  that  ha  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
that  be  was  a  young  gentleman  of  property,  and  that  he  hopelcariy 
adored  Misa  Bombay.  The  Captain  also  related  how  the  inkeBigancB  of 
Water's  supposed  Evte  had  first  made  him  aoqaaiuted  with  Mr.  Toots,  and 
how  there  was  solemn  treaty  and  compact  betwem  then,  tlwt  MJr.  Toots 
ahould  be  mute  upon  the  subject  of  his  love. 

The  question  then  was,  whether  Flcsence  oould  trust  Mr.  Toots ;  and 
Florence  saying,  with B  smile,  "  Oh,  yes,  with  her  whole  heart  1 "  itbecaae 
important  to  fijid  out  where  Mr.  Tools  lived.  Thia,  Florence  didn't 
know,  and  the  Captain  had  foi^otten ;  and  the  Captain  was  telling  WaUv, 
in  the  little  parlour,  that  Mr.  Toots  was  sure  to  be  there  soon,  when  in 
came  Mr.  Toots  himself.  « 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  rushing  into  titt  pariour  wUhoat  uiy 
ceremony,  "  I'min  a  stateof  mind  bordcnngrai  diatnotioni" 

Mr.  Toots  had  discharged  thoae  worda,  .aa  fnmi  a  mortar,  before  ke 
observed  Walter,  whom  he  recognised  wiUk  what  may  be  dcsctibed  aa  a 
chuckle  of  misery. 

"  Tou  '11  excuse  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  holding  hia  iatakead,  "  hut  I  'm 
at  present  in  that  state  that  my  brain  is  going,  if  not  gone,  and  anythir^ 
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approaching  to  politeness  in  an  individual  so  altuated,  would  be  e  hollow 
mockery.  Captain  Gills,  I  beg  to  request  the  favDur  of  a  private 
interview." 

"  Why,  Bi-othet,"  retorned  the  Captain,  taking  him  by  the  hood,  "  jou 
arc  the  man  as  we  was  on  the  look-out  for." 

"  Oh  Captain  GKlis,"  said  M>.  Toots,  "  what  a  lookout  that  must  be, 
of  which  /  am  the  object  I  I  haven 't  dared  to  shave,  I  'm  m  that  raeh 
■tate.  I  haven 't  had  my  clothts  bru^d.  My  hair  is  mdtted  together. 
I  told  the  Cbieken  that  if  he  offered  to  dean  my  boots,  I  'd  streteh  him  a 
Corpse  before  me  !  " 

Ail  these  indications  of  a  disordered  mind  were  verified  in  Hr.  Toots's 
^pearance,  whioh  was  wild  and  savage. 

"  See  here,  Brother,"  said  the  Captain.  "This  here 's  old  Sol  Gills's 
nevy  Wal'i.     Him  as  was  supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea." 

Mr.  Toots  took  his  hand  trim  his  forehead,  and  stared  at  Walter. 

"  Good  gradons  me  I  "  stammered  Ur.  Toots.  "What  a  compticatiou 
of  misery  !  How-de-do  P  I — I— I  'm  afraid  you  must  have  got  very  wet. 
Captain  Gills,  will  you  allow  me  a  word  in  the  shop  P  " 

He  took  the  Captain  by  the  coat,  and  going  oat  with  him  whispered : 

"  That  then,  Captain  Gills,  is  the  party  yon  spoke  of,  whm  yon  said 
that  be  and  Miss  Dombey  were  made  for  one  another?  " 

"  Why,  aye,  my  lad,"  replied  the  diacontolate  Captain ;  "  I  wu  of  that 

"  And  at  this  time  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Toots,  with  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head again.  "  Of  all  otheia ! — a  hated  rival !  At  least,  he  an't  a  hated 
rival,"  said  Hr.  Toots,  stopping  short,  on  second  thoughts,  and  taking 
away  his  hand;  "  what  shonld  I  hate  hhn  for?  No.  If  ray  affection 
kas  been  truly  disinterested,  Captain  Gills,  let  me  prove  it  now  !  " 

Mr.  Toots  shot  back  abruptly  into  the  pailour,  and  aacd,  wringing  Walter 
by  the  hand : 

"  How-de-do  ?  I  hope  you  didn't  take  any  cold.  I — I  shall  be  very 
s^ad  if  you'll  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  Upcfn  my  word  and  honour,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
warming  as  he  became  bettsr  acquainted  with  Wahn's  face  and  ligure, 
"  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you ! " 

"  Thank  yon,  heartily,"  said  Walter  "  I  eonldn't  desire  a  more 
genuine  and  genial  welcome." 

"  Gonldn't  you,  though  P  "  said  Mx.  Toots,  still  shaking  hi*  hand.  "  It's 
very  kind  of  you.  I  'm  mndi  obliged  to  you.  How-de-do  P  I  hope  you 
left  everylKKly  quite  well  over  the — that  is,  upon  the — I  mean  wherever 
you  came  from  last,  you  know." 

All  these  good  wishes,  and  better  intentions,  Walter  responded  to 
manfully. 

Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  should  wish  to  be  strictly  honour- 
able ;  but  I  tmit  I  may  be  allowed  now,  to  allude  to  a  certem  subject 

"  Aye,  aye,  my  lad,"  returned  the  Captain.     "  Freely,  freely." 
"  Then  Cqttain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots, — "  and  Lieotenant  Walters- 
are  you  aware  that  the  most  dreadful  circumstances  >"— °  been  happening 
«t  Mr.  Dvmbey'a  bouae,  and  that  Uias  Dombey  ^  ''  ^t  father, 
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who,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  great  eTKntement,  "  is  a 
Brut«,  that  it  would  be  a  flattery  to  call  a — a  marble  monnment,  or  a  biid 
of  prey, — and  that  she  is  not  to  be  found,  and  has  gone  no  one  knows 
where  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  heard  this  ?  "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Lientenant  Walters,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  who  had  arrived  at  that  appella- 
tion by  a  process  peculiar  to  himself;  probably  by  jumbling  up  his 
Christiaii  name  with  the  seafaring  profession,  and  supposing  some  relation- 
ship between  him  and  the  Csptain,  which  would  extend,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  their  titles ;  "  Lieutenant  Wallers,  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
make  a  straightforward  reply.  The  fact  is,  that  feeling  extremely  interested 
in  everything  that  relates  to  Miss  Bombey — not  for  any  selflsh  reason. 
Lieutenant  Walters,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  the  most  agreeable  thing  I 
could  do  for  all  parties  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence,  which  csu 
only  be  regarded  as  an  inconvenience  —  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  a  trifle  now  and  then  upon  a  footman  ;  a  most  respectable  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  Towlinson,  who  has  lived  in  the  family  some  time ; 
and  Towlinson  informed  me,  yesterday  evening,  that  this  was  the  state  of 
things.  Since  which,  Captain  GUIs— and  Lieutenant  Walters — I  have 
.  been  perfectly  frantic,  and  have  been  lying  down  on  the  sofa  all  nig^t,  the 
Euin  you  behold." 

"Mr.  Toots,"  said  Walter,  "I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  relieve  your 
mind.     Pray  calm  yourself.     Miss  Dombey  is  safe  and  well." 

"  Sir  I  "  cried  Mr.  Toots,  starling  from  bis  chair  and  shaking  hands 
wiUi  him  anew,  "  the  relief  is  so  excessive,  and  unspeakable,  that  if  ycu 
were  to  tell  me  now  that  Miss  Dombey  was  married  even,  I  could  smile. 
Tes,  Captaiiv  Gills,"  said  Mi.  Toots,  appealing  to  him,  "  upon  mv  soul 
and  body,  I  really  think,  whatever  I  might  do  to  myself  immediately 
afterwards,  that  I.  could  smile,  1  am  so  leUeved." 

"  It  will  be  a  greater  relief  and  delight  still,  to  such  a  generous  mind 
as  your's,"  said  Walter,  not  at  all  slow  in  returning  his  greeting,  "  to 
find  that  you  can  render  service  to  Miss  Bombey.  Captain  Cuttle,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  take  Mr.  Toots  up  stairs?  " 

The  Captain  beckoned  to  Mr.  Toots,  who  foUowed  him  with  a  bewildered 
countenance,  and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  bouse,  was  introduced, 
without  a  word  of  preparation  from  his  conductor,  into  Florence's  new 
retreat. 

Voor  Mr.  Toots's  amazement  and  pleasure  at  sight  of  h^  were  such, 
that  they  could  find  a  vent  in  nothing  but  extravagance.  He  ran  up  to  her, 
seized  her  hand,  kissed  it,  dropped  it,  seized  it  again,  fell  upon  one 
knee,  shed  tears,  chuckled,  and  was  quite  regardless  of  his  danger  of 
being  pinned  by  Biogenes,  who,  inspired  by  the  belief  that  there  was 
sometning  hostile  to  his  mistress  in  these  demonstrations,  worked  round 
and  round  him,  as  if  only  undecided  at  what  particular  point  to  go  in  for 
the  assault,  but  quite  resolved  to  do  him  a  fearful  mischief. 

"  Oh  Di,  you  bad,  forgetful  dog  I  Sear  Mr.  Toots,  I  am  so  rejoiced 
to  see  you  I  " 

"  Thankee,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  am  pretty  well,  I  'm  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mi«"  Ti-.n:V  „.     J  ijjjp^  jji  ijjg  fiunily  are  the  same." 

without  the  least  notion  ot  what  he  was  talking 
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about,  and  sat  dovn  on  a  cbalr,  staring  at  Florence  with  the  lifelieat 
contention  of  delight  and  despair  going  on  in  his  face  that  any  face 
could  exhibit. 

"  Captain  Grills  and  Lieutenant  W&lten  have  mentioned,  MiaaDombey," 
gasped  Mr.  Toots,  "that  I  can  do  you  some  service.  If  I  could  by  any 
means  wash  out  the  lemembrance  of  that  day  at  Brighton,  when  I  con- 
ducted myself— much  more  like  a  Parricide  than  a  person  of  independent 
property,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  with  severe  self-accusBtion,  "  I  should  sink 
into  the  silent  tomb  with  a  gleam  of  joy." 

"Pray  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Florence,  "do  not  wish  me  to  forget  anything 
in  our  acquaintance.  I  never  can,  belifeve  me.  You  have  been  fiir  too 
kind  and  good  to  me,  always." 

"Miss  Dombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "your  consideration  for  my 
feelings  is  a  part  of  your  angelic  character.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times. 
It 's  of  no  consequence  at  alt." 

"  What  we  thought  of  asking  you,"  said  Florence,  "is,  whether  you 
remember  where  Susan,  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to  accompany  to  the 
coach-ofBce  when  she  left  me,  is  to  be  found." 

"  Why  I  do  not  certainly,  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  a  little 
consideration,  "  remember  the  exact  name  of  the  place  that  was  on  the 
coach ;  and  I  do  recollect  that  she  said  she  was  not  going  to  stop  there, 
bnt  was  going  farther  on.  But  Miss  Dombey,  if  your  object  is  to  find 
her,  and  to  have  her  here,  myself  and  the  Chicken  will  produce  her  with 
every  dispatch  that  devotion  on  my  part,  and  great  intelligence  on  the 
Chicken's,  can  insure." 

Mr.  Toots  was  so  manifestly  delighted  and  revived  by  the  prospect  of 
being  useful,  and  the  disinterested  sincerity  of  his  devotion  was  so 
unquestionable,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  hifii.  Florence, 
with  an  instinctive  delicacy,  forbore  to  urge  the  least  obstacle,  though 
she  did  not  forbear  to  overpower  him  with  thinks ;  and  Mr.  Toots  proudly 
took  the  commission  upon  himself  for  immediate  execution. 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  toaching  her  proffered  hand,  with  a 
pang  of  hopeless  love  visibly  shooting  through  him,  and  flashing  ont  in 
his  face,  "  Good  bye  I  Allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  your 
misfortunes  make  me  perfectly  wretched,  and  that  you  may  truat  me,  next 
to  Captain  Gilla  himself.  I  am  quite  aware.  Miss  Dombey,  of  my  own 
deficiencies — they  're  not  of  the  least  consequence,  thank  you — but  I  am 
entirely  to  be  relied  upon,  I  do  assure  you.  Miss  Dombey." 

With  that  Mr,  Toots  came  out  of  the  room,  again  accompanied  by  the 
Captain,  who,  standing  at  a  tittle  distance,  holding  his  hat  under  his  arm 
and  arranging  his  scattered  locks  with  his  hook,  had  l>een  a  not  uninterested 
witness  of  wtiat  passed.  And  when  the  door  closed  behind  them,  the 
light  of  Mr.  Toots's  life  was  darkly  douded  again. 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  that  gentleman,  stopping  near  the  bottom  of  the 
st^rs,  and  turning  round,  "  to  telt  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  in  which  I  could  see  Lieutenant  Walters  with  that 
entirely  friendly  feeling  towards  him  tliat  I  should  wish  to  harbour  in  my 
breast.  We  cannot  always  command  our  feelings.  Captain  Gills,  and  I 
should  take  it  as  a  particular  bvour  if  you  'd  let  m%  out  at  the  private 
door," 
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Bnther,"  returned  the  CHptnn,  "you  •hall  shape  your  own  ooorse. 
Woterer  course  you  take,  is  plain  and  aeainanlike,  I  'm  wery  sure." 

"  Captain  GillB,"  uid  Mr.  Toots,  "you  're  extremely  kind.  Yom 
good  opinion  it  a  consolation  to  me.  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Mr. Toots, 
standing  in  the  pasaiige,  behind  the  half-opmed  door,  "that  I  hop6 
you  'U  bear  in  mind.  Captain  Gills,  and  that  I  ^ould  wish  LAentennt 
Walters  to  be  mada  acquainted  with.  I  have  quite  oome  into  n^  propoty 
now,  you  know,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  (fo  with  it.  If  I  conld  b«  at  aU 
useful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  should  ^de.  into  the  silent  tomb  wi  A 
ease  and  smoothnesa." 

Mr.  Toots  said  no  more,  bnt  slipped  ont  quietly  and  shut  the  door 
upon  himself,  to  cut  the  Captain  off  from  any  i^ly. 

Plorsnce  thought  of  this  good  creature,  long  after  he  bad  left  ber, 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure.  He  was  so  bMieet  and 
warm-hearted,  that  to  see  h™  again  and  be  assured  of  his  truth  te  her  in 
her  distress,  was  a  joy  and  comfort  beyond  all  price ;  but  for  that  rcry 
reason,  it  was  bo  affecting  to  think  that  she  caused  him  a  moment's 
nuhappinese,  or  ruffled,  by  a.  breath,  the  haratess  current  of  hie  life,  that 
her  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  and  her  faoeom  orerflowed  with  pity.  Captain 
Cuttle,  in  bis  different  way,  thought  much  of  Mr.  Toots  too  ;  and  so  did 
Walter ;  and  when  the  evening  came,  and  they  were  all  sitting  blether 
in  Plorenoe's  new  room,  Wdter  praised  him  in  a  most  impasHoned 
manner,  and  told  Florence  what  he  had  said  on  leaving  the  house,  with 
every  graceful  setting-off  in  the  way  of  comment  and  appreoiatton  that  his 
own  honesty  and  sympathy  could  surround  it  with. 

Mr.  Toots  did  not  return  upon  the  next  day,  or  the  next,  or  for  several 
days;  and  in  the  meanwhile  ^orence,  without  any  new  alarm,  lived  Uke  a 
qmet  bird  in  a  cage,  at  the  top  of  the  old  Instrumcnt-m^er'a  house. 
But  Florence  drooped  and  hung  lier  head  more  and  more  plainly,  as  the 
days  went  on ;  and  the  expression  that  had  Iwen  seen  in  the  face  of  the 
dead  child,  was  often  turned  to  the  sky  from  her  high  window,  as  if  it 
sought  his  angelout,  on  the  bright  shore  ofwbiohhehad  spoken :  lying  on 
hislitUebed. 

Florence  bad  been  weak  and  delicate  of  late,  and  the  agitation  she 
had  undergone  wrs  not  withont  its  influences  on  her  health.  But  it 
was  no  bodily  ilhiess  that  affected  her  now.  She  was  distressed  in  mind ; 
and  the  cause  of  her  distress  was  Walter. 

Interested  in  her,  nnxiouB  for  her,  proud  and  glad  to  serve  her,  and 
showing  all  this  with  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  his  character,  Florenee 
saw  that  he  avoided  ber.  All  the  long  day  through,  he  seldom  approached 
ber  room.  If  she  asked  for  him,  be  came,  again  for  the  moment  aa  earnest 
and  as  bright  as  she  remembered  him  when  she  was  a  lost  child  in  the 
staring  streets ;  but  he  soon  became  constrained — her  quick  affection 
was  too  watchful  not  fo  know  it — and  uneasy,  and  soon  left  her. 
Unsought,  he  never  came,  all  day,  between  the  morning  and  the  n^ht. 
When  the  evening  closed  in,  he  was  olwaysthere,  and  that  was  her  happieat 
time,  for  then  she  half  believed  that  the  old  Walter  of  her  childbDod 
was  not  changed.  But,  even  then,  some  trivial  word,  look,  or  drcomstanoe 
would  show  her  that -there  was  an  indefinable  division  between  tbemwhii^ 
could  not  be  passed. 
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And  she  conld  not  but  see  that  tlieee  revealings  of  a  great  aUeretion  in 
Walter  manifeated  themaelve«  in  despite  of  liia  uUnost  eSorta  to  Mde  tkem. 
In  hia  consideration  for  her,  she  thought,  and  in  the  eameatneas  of  his 
desire  to  apare  her  any  woond  ftom  hit  ■  kind  hand,  he  resorted  to  innit- 
merable  little  artifices  and  disguises.  So  much  the  more  did  Florence  feel  the 
greatnesa  of  the  alteration  in  him ;  so  much  the  ofleaer  did  she  weep  at 
Ihia  eatrangemunt  of  her  brother. 

The  good  Captain — her  nntdiing,  tender,  ever  zealous  friend — ayff  it, 
too,  Florence  thought,  and  it  pained  him.  He  was  leas  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful than  he  had  been  at  first,  and  would  steal  looks  at  hw  and  Walter, 
by  turns,  when  they  were  all  three  together  of  an  evening,  with  qnit«  a 
sad  face. 

Florence  resolved,  at  last,  to  speak  to  Walter.  She  beliered  she  knew 
DOW  what  the  caose  of  Us  estrangement  was,  and  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  rdief  to  her  full  heart,  and  would  set  faim  more  at  eaae,  if  she 
told  him  she  had  found  it  out,  and  qnite  aabmitted  to  it,  and  did  not 
rqiroach  him. 

It  was  on  n  certain  Sunday  afternoon,  that  Florence  took  this  resolntion. 
The  faiUiful  Captain,  in  an  amazing  shirt-collar,  was  sitting  by  her, 
reading  with  hia  spectaclca  on,  and  she  asked  him  where  Walter  waa. 

"  I  think  he 's  down  below,  my  lady  laas,"  returned  the  Captain. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him,"  said  Florence,  rising  hurriedly  as  if 
to  go  down  stairs. 

"  I  '11  rouae  him  up  here.  Beauty,"  said  the  Captain,  "  in  a  trice." 

Thereupon  the  Captain,  with  mnoh  alacrity,  shouldered  his  book' — ttx 
he  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  read  none  but  very  la^  books  on  a  Sub- 
day,  as  having  a  more  staid  appearance :  and. had  bai^iiined,  years  ago,  for 
a  prodigious  volume  at  a  book-stall,  fire  lines  of  which  utterly  confounded 
him  at  any  time,  insomuch  that  be  had  not  yet  ascertained  of  what  subject 
it  treated^-and  withdrew.     Walter  soon  appeared. 

"  Captain  Cuttle  tells  me.  Miss  Dombey," — he  eagerly  b^;aQ  on  coming 
in — but  stopped  when  he  saw  her  face. 

"  Yon  are  not  so  well  to-day.  You  look  diatresaed.  Yon  have  bean 
weeping." 

He  spoke  so  kindly,  and  with  such  a  fervent  tremor  in  his  vmce,  that 
the  tears  gashed  into  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  his  words. 

"Walter,"  said  Florence,  gently,  "  I  am  not  quite  well,  and  I  have 
been  weeping.     I  want  to  ap^  to  you." 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  loolong  at  ber  beauljfnl  and  innocent  face; 
and  his  own  turned  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

"  You  said,  upon  the  night  when  I  knew  that  yon  were  saved — and  ohl 
dear  Walter  what  I  felt  that  night,  and  what  I  hoped  1 " — 

He  put  his  trembling  hand  upon  the  table  between  them,  and  sat  looking 
at  her. 

— "that  I  waa  changed.  I  waa  surprised  to  hear  yon  say  aa,  but  I 
understand,  now,  that  I  am.  I>on't  be  angry  with  me,  Walter.  I  was  too 
much  oveijoyed  to  think  of  it,  then." 

She  seemed  a  dtttd  to  him  again.  It  was  the  ingenuous,  confiding, 
loving  child  he  saw  and  heard.  Not  the  dear  women,  at  whose  feet  he 
would  have  laid  the  riches  of  the  earth. 
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*'  Tou  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  Walter,  before  you  went  away  ?  " 

He  put  hia  hand  into  his  breast,  and  took  out  a  little  puree. 

"  I  have  always  worn  it  round  my  neck  I  If  I  had  gone  down  in  the 
deep,  it  wotdd  have  been  with  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  And  you  will  weai  it  still,  WaltCT,  for  my  old  sake  P  " 

"  Until  I  die ! " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  as  fearlessly  and  simply,  as  if  not  a  day  bad 
intervened  since  she  gave  him  the  little  token  of  remembrance. 

"  t  am  glad  of  that.  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  think  so,  Walter;  Do 
you  recollect  that  a  thought  of  this  change  seemed  to  come  into  our  minda 
at  the  same  time  that  evening,  when  we  were  talking  together?" 

"No  !  "  he  answered,  in  a  wondering  tone. 

"  Yes,  Walter.  I  had  been  the  means  of  injuring  your  hopes  and 
prospects  even  then.  I  feared  to  think  so,  then,  but  I  know  it  now.  If 
you  were  able,  then,  in  your  generosity,  to  hide  fronl  me  that  you  knew  it 
too,  you  cannot  do  so  now,  although  you  try  as  generously  as  before.  You 
do.  I  thank  you  for  it,  Walter,  deeply,  truly;  but  you  cannot  succeed. 
You  have  suffered  too  much  in  your  own  hardships,  and  in  those  of  your 
dearest  relation,  quite  to  overlook  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  peril  and 
affliction  that  has  befallen  you.  You  cannot  quite  forget  me  in  that  cha- 
racter, and  we  can  be  brother  and  sister  no  longer.  But,  dear  Walter,  do 
not  think  that  I  complain  of  you  in  this.  I  might  have  known  it—ought 
to  have  known  it — but  forgot  it  in  my  joy.  All  I  hope  is  that  you  may 
thiuk  of  me  less  irksomely  when  this  feeling  is  no  more  a  secret  one ;  and 
all  I  ask  is,  Walter,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  child  who  was  your  sister 
once,  that  you  will  not  struggle  with  yourself,  and  pain  yourself,  for  my 
sake,  now  that  I  know  all  1 " 

Walter  had  looked  upon  hei  while  she  said  this,  with  a  face  so  full  of 
wonder  and  amazement  that  it  had  room  for  nothing  else.  Now  he 
caught  up  the  hand  that  touched  his,  so  entreatingly,  and  held  it  between 
his  own. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dombey,"  he  aaid,  "  is  it  possible  that  while  I  have  been 
suffering  so  much,  in  striving  with  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  yon,  and 
must  be  rendered  to  you,  I  have  made  yon  suffer  what  your  words  dis~ 
close  to  me.  Never,  never,  before  Heaven,  have  I  thought  of  you  but  as 
the  single,  bright,  pure,  blessed  recollection  of  my  boyhood  and  my  youtli. 
Never  have  I  from  the  first,  and  never  shall  I  to  the  last,  regard  your  part 
in  my  life,  but  as  something  sacred,  never  to  be  lightly  thought  of,  never 
to  be  esteemed  enough,  never,  until  death,  to  be  forgotten.  Again  to  se« 
^ou  look,  and  hear  you  speak,  as  you  did  on  that  night  when  we  parted, 
IS  happiness  to  me  that  there  are  no  words  to  utter :  and  to  be  loved  and 
trusted  as  your  brother,  is  the  nest  great  giil  I  could  receive  and  prize !  " 

"  Walter,"  said  Florence,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  but  with  a  changing 
&ce,  "what  is  that  which  is  due  to  me,  and  must  be  rendered  to  me,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  this?" 

"  Eespect,"  said  Walter,  in  a  low  tone.    "  Beverence." 

The  colour  dawned  in  her  face,  and  she  timidly  and  thoughtfully  with- 
drew her  hand;  still  looking  at  him  with  unabated  earnestnesa. 

"  I  have  not  a  brother's  right,"  said  Walter.  "  I  have  not  a  brother's 
claim.     I  left  a  child.     I  lind  a  woman." 
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The  colour  orerspread  her  face.  She  made  s  gesture  us  if  of  entreaty 
that  he  would  say  no  more,  and  her  face  dropped  upon  her  hands. 

They  were  boUi  ailent  for  a  time ;  ahe  weeping.  , 

"IoweittoaheaitsotniBting,pure,andgood,"aaid  Walter,  "eren  to  tear 
myself  from  it,  though  I  rend  my  own.  How  dare  I  Bay  it  is  my  sister's! " 

She  was  weeping  still. 

"  If  you  had  been  happy;  surrounded  as  you  should  be  by  loving  and 
admiring  friends,  and  by  all  that  makes  the  station  you  were  bom 
to,  enviable,"  said  Walter ;  "  and  if  you  had  called  me  brother,  then,  in 
your  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  past,  I  could  have  answered  to  the 
name  from  my  distant  place,  with  no  inward  assurance  that  I  wronged 
your  spotless  truth  by  doing  bo.     Bat  here — and  now  I — " 

"  Oh  thank  you,  thank  yon,  Walter!  Forgive  my  having  wronged 
you  so  much.    I  had  no  one  to  advise  me.     I  am  quite  alone." 

"  Florence !"  said  Walter,  passionately,  "  I  am  hurried  on  to  say,  what 
I  thought,  but  a  few  momenta  ago,  nothing  could  have  forced  from  my 
lips.  If  I  had  been  prosperous ;  if  I  had  any  means  or  hope  of  being 
one  day  able  to  restore  you  to  a  station  near  your  own ;  I  would  have 
told  you  that  there  was  one  name  you  might  bestow  upon  me — a  right 
above  all  others,  to  protect  and  cherish  you^ — that  I  was  worthy  of  in 
nothing  but  the  love  and  honour  that  I  bore  you,  and  in  my  whole  heart 
being  yours.  I  would  have  told  you  that  it  was  the  only  claim  that  you 
oonld  give  me  to  defend  and  gaard  you,  which  I  dare  accept  and  dare 
assert ;  but  that  if  I  had  that  right,  I  would  regard  it  aa  a  trust  so 
precious  and  so  priceless,  that  the  undivided  truth  and  fervor  of  my 
ufe  would  poorly  acknowledge  its  worth." 

The  head  was  still  bent  down,  the  tears  still  falling,  and  the  bosom 
swelling  with  its  sobs. 

"  Bear  Florence  I  Dearest  Florence  I  whom  I  called  so  in  my  thonghts 
before  I  could  consider  how  presumptuous  and  wild  it  was.  One  last 
time  let  me  coll  you  by  your  own  dear  name,  and  touch  this  gentle  hand 
in  token  of  your  sisterly  forgetfulness  of  what  I  have  said." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  spoke  to  him  with  such  a  solemn  sweet' 
ness  in  her  eyes ;  with  such  a  calm,  bright,  placid  smile  shining  on 
him  through  her  tears ;  with  such  a  low,  soft  tremble  in  her  fi-ame  and 
voice ;  that  the  innennost  chords  of  hia  heart  were  touched,  and  his  sight 
was  dim  as  he  listened. 

"Ho  Walter,  I  cannot  foi^  it.  I  would  not  forget  it,  for  the  world. 
Are  you — are  you  very  poor  ?  " 

"I  am  hut  a  wanderer,"  said  Walter,  "making  voyages  to  live,  across 
the  sea.     That  is  my  calhng  now." 

"  Are  you  soon  going  away  again,  Walter  ?  " 

"  Very  soon." 

She  sat  looking  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  timidly  put  her  trembling 
hand  in  his, 

"  If  you  will  take  me  for  your  wife,  Walter,  I  will  love  you  dearly.  If 
yon  will  let  me  go  with  you,  Walter,  I  will  go  to  the  world's  end  without 
fear.  I  can  give  up  nothing  for  you — I  have  nothing  to  resign,  aitd  no 
one  to  forsake ;  but  aU  my  bve  and  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you,  and  with 
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mj  laat  bmtiL  I  will  breatln  yoor  aamfl  to  Qod  if  I  liare  Nnse  and 
memory  left." 

H^  caught  her  to  his  heart,  snd  laid  faer  cheek  against  his  own,  and 
novT,  no  more  Tepolsed,  no  more  forlorn,  she  wept  indeed,  npon  the  breast 
of  he;  dear  lover. 

Blessed  Sunday  Bells,  ringing  so  tranquilly  in  their  entranced  and 
hara>y  can  I  Blessed  Sunday  peaoe  and  quiet,  huiDonising  ffitli  the 
calmnesa  in  tlieir  souls,  and  miking  holy  air  ar«n<id  them  !  Blessed 
twiti^t  stealing  on,  and  shadhig  her  so  eoottoKgl;  and  gravely,  as  she 
falls  asleep,  like  a  hnsUed  child,  upon  tfte  boson  she  haa  clnng  to ! 

Oh  load  of  love  and  tniatftilneae  that  lies  so  l^hUy  there  I  Aye,  look 
down  on  the  dosed  eyes,  Walter,  with  a  proudly  tendn  gne ;  foF  in  bU 
the  wide  wide  world  they  seek  but  thee  now — oidy  thee  ] 

The  Captain  remained  in  the  little  parionr  until  it  was  quite  dark.  He 
took  the  cnair  on  which  Walter  had  been  sitting,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky- 
light, until  the  day,  by  little  and  little,  faded  away,  and  the  stars  peeped 
down.  He  lighted  a  candle,  lighted  a  pipe,  smoked  it  out,  and  wondned 
what  on  earth  was  going  on  upstairs,  and  why  they  didn't  call  him  to  tea. 

Florence  came  to  his  side  while  he  was  in  the  height  of  hi^  wonderment. 

"  Aye  1  lady  lass  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  Why,  you  and  Wal'r  have 
bad  a  long  spell  o'  talk,  my  beauty." 

Florence  put  her  little  band  round  one  of  the  great  bnttane  of  his  cost, 
and  said,  looking  down  into  bis  face  : 

"  Dear  Captain,  I  want  to  tell  yon  somethii^,  if  yon  please.'! 

The  Captain  raised  his  head  pretty  smRT%,  to  hear  what  it  was. 
Catching  by  this  means  n  more  distinct  view  of  Florence,  he  pushed  baek 
his  chair.  Hid  himself  with  it,  as  far  as  they  could  go, 

"  What  I  Heart's  Delight  I  "  cried  the  Captain,  suddenly  elsted.  "  Is 
it  that  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Florence,  eagerly. 

"Wal'r  I  Husband!  That?"  roared  the  Captain,  tossing  up  his 
glased  hat  into  the  skylight. 

' '  Yea  I  "  cried  Florence,  laughing  and  crying  together. 

The  OspUin  immediately  hu^ed  her ;  and  then,  pickii^  up  the  (^tazcd 
hat  andpnttingiton,  drew  her  arm  through  his,  andcondnrtedhernpstaira 
again  ;  where  he  felt  that  the  great  joke  of  his  life  was  now  to  be  made. 

"  What,  Wal'r  my  lad  I  "  said  the  Captain,  looking  in  at  the  door,  witb 
his  face  like  an  amiable  warming-pan.  "  So  there  ain't  No  otlter  dii- 
ranter,  ain't  there  ? " 

He  had  like  to  have  suffocated  himself  with  this  pleasantry,  which  he 
repeated  at  least  forty  times  during  tea ;  polishing  his  radiant  face  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  cost,  and  dabbing  lus  head  all  over  with  his  pocket^hand- 
'  kerchief,  in  the  intervals.  But  he  was  not  without  a  grarer  souroe  of 
enjoyment  tofidl  back  upon,  when  so  disposed,  for  he  was  repeatedly  heard 
to  eay  in  on  under  tone,  as  be  looked  with  ineffable  delight  at  Walter  and 
Florence: 

"  Bfl'ard  Cnttle,  my  lad,  yon  never  shaped  a  better  course  in  your  lift), 
than  when  you  made  that  there  little  proper^  over,  jintly  I " 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

MR.  SOHBET   AND   THE   WOKLD. 

What  is  the  proud  maa  doing,  while  the  days  go  by  ?  Does  lie  ever 
thinlc  of  Mb  daughter,  or  wonder  where  she  ia  gone?  Does  he  suppose 
she  has  corns  home,  nnd  is  leading  her  old  life  in  the  weary  house  P 
No  one  can  answer  for  him.  He  has  never  uttered  her  nave,  since. 
His  household  dread  bim  too  mnch  to  approach  a  subject  on  which  he 
is  resolutely  dumb ;  and  the  only  peraon  who  dare  qnestim  him,  he  silenees 
iniinediately. 

"  My  dear  Paul  1  "  munnnrs  his  sieter,  sidling  into  the  room,  on  the 
day  of  Florence's  depurtare,  "  y  onr  wife  I  that  upstart  woman  I  la  it'poBsible 
that  what  I  hear  confusedly,  ia  true,  and  that  this  is  her  return  for  yonr 
unparalleled  devotion  to  her ;  eKtending,  1  am  sure,  even  to  the  sacrifioe 
of  .yonr  own  relations,  to  her  caprices  and  haughtiness  !  My  pocnr  brother  I  " 

With  this  speech,  feelingly  reminiscent  of  her  not  having  bem  aaked  to 
dinner  on  the  day  of  the  first  party,  Mrs,  Chick  makes  great  use  of  her 
MM^t  handkerchief,  and  fulls  on  Mr.  Dombey's  neck.  But  Mr.  Dombey 
frigidly  lifts  her  off,  and  hands  her  to  a  chair. 

"  I  thank  you,  Louisa,"  he  says,  "  for  thie  mark  of  yonr  affection ;  but 
deeire  that  our  conversation  may  refer  to  any  other  subject.  When  I 
bewail  my  fate,  Louisa,  or  express  myself  as  being  in  want  of  consolation, 
you  can  offer  it,  if  yon  will  have  the  goodness." 

"  My  dear  Paul,"  rejoins  his  sister,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  shaking  her  head,  "  I  know  your  great  spirit,  and  will  say  no  more 
upon  a  theme  BO  painful  and  revolting;"  on  the  heads  of  which  two 
adjectives,  Mrs.  Ohick  visits  scathing  indignation ;  "  but  pray  let  me  ask 
you — though  I  dread  to  hear  something  that  will  shock  and  distress  me 
— that  unfortunate  child  Plorence — " 

Louisa  !  "  says  her  brother  sternly,  "  sUence  !  Not  another  word  of 
this  ! " 

&lrs.  Ohick  can  only  shake  her  head,  and  use  her  handkerchief,  and 
moan  over  degenerate  Dombeys,  who  are  no  Domb  ys.  But  whether 
Florence  has  been  inculpated  in  the  flight  of  Edith,  or  '  as  followed  her,  or 
bas  done  too  much,  or  too  little,  or  anything,  or  noth'  g,  she  has  not  the 
least  idea. 

He  goes  on,  without  deviation,  keeping  his  thoughts  and  feelings  dose 
within  his  own  breast,  and  imparting  them  to  no  one.  He  makes  no  search 
for  faia  daughter.  He  may  think  that  she  is  with  his  sister,  or  that  she  is 
under  his  own  roof.  He  may  think  of  her  constantly,  or  ho  may  never 
think  about  her.     It  is  all  one  for  any  sign  he  makes. 

But  this  is  sure  ;  he  does  not  think  that  he  has  lost  her.  He  has  nff 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  He  has  lived  too  long  shut  up  in  his  towering 
supremacy,  seeing  her,  a  patient  gentle  creature,  in  the  path  below  it,  to  have 
any  fear  of  that.     Shaken  as  he  is  hy  his  disgrace,  he  is  not  yet  humbled 
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to  the  level  earth.  The  iw)t  ia  broad  and  deep,  and  in  the  conrse  of  years 
its  fibres  iave  spread  out  and  gathered  nourishmeQt  from  ererjthiiig 
around  it.     The  tree  is  struck,  but  not  down. 

Though  he  hide  the  world  within  hiin  from  the  world  without — whicli 
he  believes  has  but  one  purpose  for  the  time,  and  that,  to  iratch  him 
eagerly  wherever  he  goes — he  cannot  hide  those  rebel  traces  of  it,  which 
escape  in  hollow  eyes  and  cheeks,  a  haggard  forehead,  and  a  moody, 
broodiug  air.  Impenetrable  as  before,  he  is  still  an  altered  man;  and, 
proud  as  ever,  he  is  humbled,  or  those  marks  would  not  be  there. 

The  world,  ^Vhat  the  world  thinks  of  liim,  how  it  looks  at  him,  what 
it  sees  in  him,  and  what  itaaya — this  isthe  haunting  demon  of  his  mind.  It 
ia  everywhere  where  he  is ;  and,  worse  than  that,  it  is  ereiywhere  ivhrae  he 
is  not.  It  comes  out  with  him  among  his  servants,  and  yet  he  leaves  it 
whispering  behind ;  he  sees  it  pointing  after  him  in  the  street ;  it  is  wait- 
ing ior  him  in  his  counting-house;  it  leers  over  the  shoulders  of  rich  men 
among  the  merchants  ;  it  goes  beckoning  and  babbling  among  the  crowd  ; 
it  always  antidpatea  hun,  in  every  place ;  and  ia  always  busiest,  he  knows, 
when  he  has  gone  away.  When  he  is  shut  up  in  his  room,  at  night, 
it  is  in  his  house,  outside  it,  audible  in  footsteps  on  the  pavement,  visible 
in  print  upon  the  table,  steaming  to  and  fro  on  raibx>ads  and  in  ships ; 
restless  and  busy  everywhere,  with  nothing  else  but  him. 

It  is  not  a  phantom  of  his  imagination.  It  is  as  active  in  other  people's 
minds  aa  in  hia.  Witness  Consin  Feenix,  who  comes  from  Eaden-Baden, 
purposely  to  talk  to  him.  Witness  Major  Bagstock,  who  accompanies  Cousin 
Feenix  on  that  friendly  mission. 

Mr.  Dombey  receives  them  with  his  usual  dignity,  and  stands  erect,  in 
hia  old  attitude,  before  the  lire.  He  feels  that  the  world  is  looking  at 
him  out  of  their  eyes.  That  it  ia  in  the  atare  of  the  pictures.  That 
Mr.  Htt,  upon  the  book-caae,  represents  it.  That  there  are  eyes  in  its 
own  map,  hanging  on  the  wall. 

"  An  unusually  cold  spring,"  says  Mr.  Dombey — to  deceive  the  world. 

"  Damme,  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  in  the  warmth  of  friendship,  "  Joseph 
Bagstock  is  a  bad  hand  at  a  counterfeit.  If  you  want  to  hold  your  friends 
off,  Dombey,  and  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder,  J.  B.  is  not  the  man  for 
your  purpose.  Joe  is  rough  and  tough,  Sir;  blunt.  Sir,  blunt,  is  Joe. 
Hia  Eoynl  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York  did  me  the  honour  to  say, 
deservedly  or  u  ideaervedly — never  mind  that — '  If  there  is  a  man  in  the 
service  on  whoii  I  can  depend  for  coming  to  the  point,  that  man  is  Joe 
— Joe  Bagstock.'" 

Mr.  Dombey  intimates  bis  acquieaceuce. 

"  Now,  Dombey,"  says  the  Major,  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.     Our 
IHmd  Feenix — if  I  may  presume  to — " 
■  "Honoured,  I  am  sure,"  says  Cousin  Feenix. 

"  — is,"  proceeds  the  Major,  with  a  wag  of  his  head,  "  also  a  man  of  the 
world.  Dombey,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world.  Kow,  when  three  men 
of  the  worhi  meet  together,  and  are  friends — as  Ibelieve  " — again  appeal- 
ing to  Cousin  Feenix. 

"lam  sure,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  most' friendly." 

"  — and  are  friends,"  resumes  the  Major,  "  Old  Joe's  opinion  is  (J 
may  be  wrong),  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  on  any  particular  subject,  ia 
very  easily  got  at," 
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"  Undoubtedly,"  says  Couain  Feenix.  "  In  point  of  fact,  it's  quite  a  % 
self-evident  sort  of  thing.  I  am  extremely  anxious,  M^ar,  that  my  friend 
Dombey  sliould  henr  me  express  my  very  great  aatonisliment  and  regret, 
that  my  lovely  and  accompliBhed  relative,  who  vfas  possessed  of  every 
qualification  to  make  a  man  happy,  should  have  no  far  forgotten  what  was 
due  to — in  point  of  fact,  to  the  world^as  to  commit  herself  in  such  a 
very  extraordinnry  manner.  I  have  been  in  a  devilish  state  of  depression 
ever  since  ;  and  said  indeed  to  Long  Saxby  last  night — ^man  of  six  foot 
ten,  with  whom  my  friend  Dombey  is  probably  acquainted — that  it  had 
upset  me  in  a  confounded  way,  and  made  me  biUous.  It  induces  n 
man  to  reflect,  this  land  of  fatal  catastrophe,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  that 
events  do  occur  in  quite  a  Providential  manner ;  for  if  my  Aunt  had  been 
living  at  the  time,  I  think  the  effect  upon  a  devilish  lively  woman  like 
hersdf,  would  have  been  prostration,  and  that  she  would  have  fallen,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  victim." 

"  Now,  Dombey! — "  says  the  Major,  resuming  his  discourse  with  great 
energy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposes  Cousin  Feenix.  "  Allow  me  another 
word.  My  friend  Dombey  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  any  circumstance 
could  have  added  to  the  most  infernal  state  of  pain  in  which  I  find 
myself  on  this  occasion,  it  would  be  the  natural  amazement  of  the  world 
at  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  (as  I  must  still  beg  leave  to  call 
her)  being  supposed  to  have  so  committed  herself  with  a  person — man 
with  white  teeth,  in  point  of  fact — of  very  inferior  station  to  her  husband. 
But  while  I  must,  rather  peremptorily,  request  my  friend  Dombey  not  to 
criminate  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  until  her  criminally  ia 
perfectly  established,  I  beg  to  assure  my  friend  Dombey  that  the  family  I 
represent,  and  which  is  now  almost  extinct  (devilish  sad  reflection  for  a 
man),  will  interpose  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  will  be  happy  to  assent 
to  any  honourable  course  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  that  he 
may  point  out.  I  trust  my  friend  Dombey  ?rill  give  me  credit  for  the 
intentions  by  which  I  am  animated  in  this  very  melancholy  affair,  and — a 
— in  point  of  fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  need  trouble  my  friend  Dombey 
with  any  further  observations." 

Mr.  Dombey  bows,  without  raising  his  eyes,  and  is  silent. 

"  Now,  Dombey,"  says  the  M^or,  "  our  friend  Feenix  having,  with  an 
amount  of  eloquence  that  old  Joe  B.  has  never  heard  surpassed — no,  by 
the  Lord,  Sir !  never !  " — says  the  Major,  very  blue,  indeed,  and  grasping 
his  cane  in  the  middle — "  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  lady,  I  shall 
presume  upon  our  friendship,  Dombey,  to  offer  a  word  on  another  aspect 
of  it.  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  with  the  horse's  cough,  "  the  world  in 
these  things  has  opinions,  which  must  be  satisfied." 

"  I  know  it,"  r^oins  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Of  course  you  know  it,  Dombey,"  says  the  Major.  "Damme,  Sir,  I 
know  you  know  it.  A  man  of  your  calibre  is  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  rephes  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Dombey ! "  says  the  Major,  "  you  will  guess  the  rest.  I  speak  out — 
prematurely,  perhaps — because  the  Bagstock  breed  have  always  spoken  out. 
Little,  Sir,  have  they  ever  got  by  doing  it ;  but  it 's  in  the  Bagstock  blood. 
A  shot  is  to  be  taken  at  thia  man.  Yon  have  J,  B.  at  your  elbow.  He 
claims  the  name  of  friend.     God  bless  you  I " 
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"  Major,"  returns  Mr,  Dombey,  "  I  nm  obliged.    I  shall  put  myself  in 

Chaads  wlien  the  time  cones.     The  time  not  being  come,  I  luTe  for- 
e  to  apeak  to  you." 
"'VVlieie  is  the  fellotr,  Dombey?"  iuquires  the  iltyor,  >iW  gasping  and 
looking  at  him,  for  a  minute. 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  Any  intelligenee  of  him  ?  "  asks  the  Major, 
"  Yes." 
''  Dombey,  I  am  r^oiced  to  bear  it,"  says  the  Major.     "  I  congratulate 

"  You  will  excue — even  you,  U^jor,"  replies  Mr.  Domb^,  "  my 
entering  into  any  further  iletul  at  present.  The  intelligence  is  of  a  sin- 
gular  kind,  and  singularly  obtained.  It  may  torn  out  to  be  TaluelcBai  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  txue.  1  oitimot  say,  at  present.  My  explaoatioa  must 
stop  here." 

Althougb  this  is  but  a  dry  reply  to  the  Mtyor'a  purple  enthusiasm,  the 
Major  receives  it  graciously,  and  is  deligbted  to  think  that  the  world 
has  sucb  a  fair  prospect  of  soon  receiving  its  due.  Couaiu  Feenix  is  then 
presented  with  his  meed  of  acknowledgment  by  the  husband '  of  his  lovely 
and  accomplished  relative,  and  Cousin  Fe^s  and  Mtgor  Bagstock  retire, 
leaving  that  husband  to  the  wbrld  again,  and  to  ponder  at  leisure  on  tbeir 
representation  of  its  state  of  Uiod  concerning  his  affairs,  utd  on  its  just 
and  reasonable  expectations. 

But  who  sits  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  t^edding  tears,  and  talking  to 
Mrs.  Fipchin  in  a  low  tone,  with  uplifted  hands?  It  is  a  lady  with  her 
face  concealed  in  a  very  close  block  bonaet,  wbioh  appears  not  to  belong 
to  her.  It  is  Miss  Tox,  who  has  borrowed  this  disguise  Irom  her 
servant,  and  comes  firom  Frinoass's  Place,  thus  secretly,  to  revive  her  old 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  PipcJun,  in  order  to  get  certain  infwmation  oi  the 
state  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  How  does  he  bear  it,  my  dear  creature  ?  "  asks  Miss  Tox. 

"  Well,"  says  Mis.  P^whiu,  in  her  snappish  way,  "  he's  pretty  much 
as  usual." 

"  Externally,"  suggests  iliss  Tox.     "  But  what  he  feeds  within  1 " 

Mrs.  Fipchm's  bard  grey  eye  looks  doubtfnl  as  she  answers,  in  three 
distinct  jerks,  "  Ab  1     Perhaps.     I  suppose  so." 

"  To  tell  you  my  mind  Lucratia,"  says  Mrs.  Fipchin;  she  stiU  oolls 
Miss  Tox  Lucretia,  on  account  of  having  made  her  first  experiments  in 
the  child' queUing-linc  of  business  cm  th^  lady,  when  an  nnfortunate  and 
weazen  liUle  girl  of  tender  years;  "to  tell  you  my  mmd,  Lucretia,  I 
think  it 's  a  good  riddance.  I  don't  wont  any  oi  your  brazso  faces  here, 
myself ! " 

"  Brazen  indeed  I  Well  may  you  say  braun,  Mrs.  Pipohin  I  "  returns 
Mies  Tox.  "To  leave  him!  Such  a  noble  iigure  of  a  man  !"  And  here 
Miss  Tox  is  overoome. 

"  I  don't  know  about  noble,  I  'm  sure,"  observes  Mrs.  Fipchin, 
irascibly  rubbing  her  nose.  "  But  I  know  this — tlut  when  p«<^  -meet 
with  trials,  they  must  bear  'em.  Hmty,  toity  I  J  have  had  enough  to 
bear  myself,  in  my  time !  What  a  fuss  there  is  1  She 's  gone,  and  well 
got  rid  of.    Nobody  wonts  her  back,  I  sho^  think ! " 
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This  hint  of  the  Ferofian  Mioes,  caoaes  Miss  Tox  to  rise  to  go  away ; 
when  Mrs.  Pipt^iin  rings  the  bell  for  Tonlinson  to  show  her  ont.  Mr. 
TowUoson,  not  having  seen  Uisa  Tox  for  ages,  grins,  and  hopes  she  '9 
well ;  obserring  that  he  didn't  know  her  at  £rst,  in  that  bonnet. 

"  Pretty  well,  Towliuson,  I  thank  yon,"  says  Miss  Tox.  "  I  beg 
you  '11  have  the  goodness,  when  you  happen  to  see  me  here,  not  to  mention 
it.     My  visits  are  merely  to  Mrs.  Pipclun." 

"  Very  good.  Miss,"  saya  Towlinaon. 

"  Shoclong  circomstancea  occur,  To^rlinson,"  says  Miss  Tox. 

"  Very  much  so  indeed.  Miss,"  rejoins  Towlinson. 

"  I  hope,  TowHason,"  ssys  Miss  Tox,  who  in  hei  inetmction  of  the 
Toodle  family,  has  acquired  an  sdnKimtorisl  tone,  sod  a  habit  of  im- 
proving passing  occasions,  "that  what  has  happened  here,  will  be  a 
warning  to  you,  Towlinson." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss,  I'm  sure,"  says  Towlinson. 

He  appears  to  be  falling  into  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  whkh 
this  warning  ou^t  to  operate  in  his  particular  case,  when  the  vinegary 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  suddenly  sturing  him  ap  with  a  "  What  are  you  domg  I 
Why  don't  you  show  the  lady  to  the  door  1"  he  ushers  Uim  Tox  forUi. 
As  she  passes  Hr.  Dombey's  room,  she  shrinks  into  the  inmost  d<{)ths  of 
the  black  bonnet,  and  walks  on  tiptoe ;  and  there  is  not  another  atom  in 
ihe  world  which  haunts  him  so,  that  feels  and)  sorrow  and  lolidtnde 
about  him,  as  Miss  Tox  takes  out  under  the  black  bonnet  into  the  street, 
and  tries  to  carry  home  shadoired  from  the  nairty-lighted  lamps. 

But  Miss  Tox  is  not  a  part  of  Mr.  Dombey's  world.  She  comes  back 
every  evening  at  dusk;  adding  okigB'.and  ui  umbrella  to  the  bonnet  on 
wet  nights ;  and  bears  the  grins  of  Towhnaon,  and  the  huffs  and  rebuffs  of 
Mrs.  Pipcliin,  and  all  to  ask  how  he  does,  and  how  he  bears  his  misfor- 
tone:  but  sbe  has  notluttg  to  do  with  Mr.  Dombey's  world.  Exaeiang  and 
hB'^'W'"g  as  ever,  it  goea  on  without  her ;  and  she,  a  by  no  means  bright 
or  particular  star,  moves  in  her  little  orbit  in  the  oomer  of  another  system, 
and  knows  it  quite  well,  and  comes,  and  cries,  and  goes  away,  and  is 
satisfied.  Verily  Miss  Tox  is  easier  of  satisfaction  then  the  world  that 
troubles  Mr.  Dombey  so  nmdi ! 

At  the  Ck>unting  House,  the  derks  discuss  the  great  disaster  in  all  its 
lights  and  shades,  but  eluefly  wonder  who  will  get  Mr.  Carker's  plaoe. 
They  are  generally  of  opinian  that  it  will  be  shorn  of  soma  of  its  emohi- 
ments,  and  made  nncomibrtafale  by  newly  devised  checks  and  restrictions ; 
and  those  who  are  beyond  all  ho|>e  of  it  are  quite  sure  they  would  rather 
not  have  it,  and  don't  at  all  envy  the  person  for  whom  it  may  prove  to  be 
reserved.  Nothing  like  the  prevmling  sanaation  has  custed  in  the  Counting 
House  since  Mr.  Dtmibey'a  little  son  died;  but  all  such  excitements 
there,  take  a  sodal,  not  to  say  jovial  turn,  and  lead  to  the  cultivation  of 
good  fellowship.  A  reconciliation  is  established  on  this  propitious  oocasion 
between  the  acknowledged  wit  of  the  Counting  House  luid  an  aspiring 
rivsl,  with  whom  he  has  been  at  deadly  feud  for  months ;  and  a  little 
dinner  being  proposed,  in  commemoration  of  their  happily  restored  amity, 
takes  place  at  a  neighbouring  tavern;  the  wit  in  the  chair;  the  rival 
acting  as  Vice-President.  The  orations  following  the  removal  of  the  cloth 
are  opened  by  the  Chair,  who  says.  Gentlemen,  he  can't  disguise  from 
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himadf  that  this  U  not  a  time  for  private  di»sensiona.  Recent  occurrences 
to  which  he  need  not  more  particiilRrly  allude,  but  which  have  not  been 
altogether  witltout  notice  in  some  Sunday  Papers,  and  in  a  daily  paper 
which  he  need  not  name  [here  every  other  member  of  the  company  names  it 
in  an  audible  murmur),  have  caused  him  to  reflect ;  and  he  feels  that  for 
Iiim  and  Bobinson  to  have  any  personal  differences  at  sucli  a  moment, 
would  be  for  ever  to  di:ny  that  good  feeling  in  the  general  cause,  for 
which  be  has  reason  to  tliiiili  and  hope  that  the  gentlemen  in  Dombey's 
House  have  always  been  distinguished.  Bobinson  replies  to  this  like  a 
man  and  a  brother  ;  and  one  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  o9ice  three 
years,  under  continual  notice  to  quit  on  accoant  of  lapses  in  his  arithmetic, 
appears  in  a  perfectly  new  light,  suddenly  bursting  out  with  a  thrilling 
speech,  in  which  he  says,  May  their  respected  chief  never  again  know  the 
desolation  which  has  fallen  on  his  hearth  I  and  says  a  great  variety  of 
things,  beginning  with  "  May  he  never  again,"  which  are  received  with 
thunders  of  applause.  In  short,  a  most  delightful  evening  is  passed, 
only  interrupted  by  a  difference  between  two  juniors,  who,  quarrelling 
about  the  probable  amount  of  Mr.  Carker's  late  receipts  per  annum,  Jeff 
each  other  with  decanters,  and  are  taken  out  greatly  excited.  Soda  water  is 
in  general  request  at  the  oflice  next  day,  and  most  of  the  party  deem  the 
bill  an  imposition. 

As  to  Perch,  the  messenger,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  HBned 
for  Ufe.  He  finds  himself  again,  constantly  in  bars  of  public  houses, 
being  treated,  and  lying  dreadfully.  It  appears  that  he  met  every  body 
concerned  in  the  late  transaction,  everywhere,  and  said  to  them,  "  Sir,"  or 
"  Uadam,"  as  the  case  was,  "  why  do  you  look  so  pale  f  "  at  which  eadL 
shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  said,  "Oh  Perch!"  and  ran  away. 
Either  the  consciousness  of  these  enormities,  or  the  reaction  consequent 
on  liquor,  reduces  Mr.  Perch  to  an  extreme  state  of  tow  spirits  at  that 
hour  of  Uie  evening  when  he  usually  seeks  consolation  in  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Perch  at  Ball's  Pond ;  and  Mrs.  Perdi  frets  a  good  deal,  tor  she 
fears  his  confidence  in  woman  is  shaken  now,  and  that  he  half  expects  on 
coming  home  at  night  to  find  her  gone  off  with  aome  Viscount. 

IVIr.  Dombey's  servants  are  becoming,  at  the  same  time,  quite  dissipated, 
and  unflt  for  other  service.  They  have  hot  suppers  every  night,  and  "talk 
it  over  "  with  smoking  drinks  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Towlmson  is  always 
maudlin  after  half-past  ten,  and  frequently  begs  to  know  whether  he  didn't 
say  that  no  good  would  ever  come  of  living  in  a  comer  house  f  They 
whisper  about  Miss  Florence,  and  wonder  where  she  is ;  but  agree  that  if  Mr. 
Dombey  don't  know,  Mrs.  Dombey  does.  This  brings  them  to  the  latter, 
of  whom  Cook  says,  She  had  a  stately  way  though,  hadn't  she  P  But  she 
was  too  high  !  They  all  agree  that  she  was  too  high ;  and  Mr.  Towlinaon's 
old  flame  the  housemaid  (who  is  very  virtuous)  entreats  that  you  will 
never  talk  to  hei  any  more,  about  people  who  holds  theii  heads  up,  u 
if  the  ground  wasn't  good  enough  for  'em. 

Everything  that  is  said  and  done  about  it  except  by  Mr.  Dombey,  is 
done  in  chorus.  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  world  are  altnie  together. 
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CHAPTER  Ln. 

SECaET  INIELUaENCB. 

Good  Mn.  Broifn  and  her  daughter  Alice,  kept  ailent  company  toge- 
titer,  in  their  own  dwelling.  It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  late  in  the 
earing.  But  a  few  daya  had  elapsed  ainoe  Mr.  Dombey  hod  told  Major 
^ragstock  of  hb  ■pngnlai-  intelligence,  singularly  obtained,  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  valuelesa,  and  nught  turn  out  to  be  true ;  and  the  world  was  uot 
oatisfied  yet. 

The  mother  and  daughter  sat  for  a  long  time  without  interchanging  a 
word :  almost  without  motion.  The  old  woman's  face  was  shrewdly 
tnxious  and  expectant ;  that  of  her  daughter  was  eipeotant  too,  but  in  a 
less  sharp  degree,  and  sometimea  it  darkened,  as  if  with  gathering  disap- 
pointment a^  incredulity.  The  old  woman,  without  heeding  these 
changea  in  ita  espreaaion,  though  her  eyes  were  oiten  turned  towards  U, 
•at  mumbling  and  munching,  and  listening  confidently. 

Their  abode,  though  poor  and  misersble,  was  not  so  utterly  wretched  as 
in  the  daya  when  only  good  Mrs.  Brown  iiUisbited  it.  Some  few  attempts 
at  cleanliness  and  order  were  manifest,  though  made  in  a  reckless,  gipsy 
way,  that  might  hare  connected  them,  at  a  glance,  with  the  younger 
woman.  The  shades  of  evening  thickened  and  deepened  as  the  two  kept 
silence,  until  the  blackened  wal^  were  nearly  lost  in  the  prevailing  gloom. 

Then  Alice  broke  the  silence  which  had  lasted  so  long,  and  said : 

"  You  may  give  him  up,  mother.     He  'U  not  come  here." 

"  Death  give  him  up !  *'  returned  the  old  woman,  impatiently.  "  He 
mill  oome  here." 

"  We  ahall  see,"  said  Alice. 

"We  shall  see  Atnt,"  returned  her  mother. 

"  And  doomsday,"  said  the  daughter. 

"  You  think  I  'm  in  my  second  childhood,  I  know  I  "  croaked  the  old 
woman.  "  That's  the  respect  and  duty  that  I  get  from  my  own  gal,  but  I'm 
wiser  than  you  take  me  for.  He  '11  come.  T'  other  day  wheu  I  touched 
his  coat  in  the  street,  he  looked  round  as  if  I  was  a  toad.  But  Lord,  to 
see  him  when  I  said  their  namea,  and  asked  him  if  he  'd  like  to  find  out 
where  they  was  1 " 

"  Was  it  so  angry  F  "  asked  her  daughter,  roused  to  interest  in  a 
moment. 

"  Angiy  ?  ask  if  it  was  bloody.  That's  more  like  the  word.  Angry  ? 
Ha,  ha  1  To  call  that  only  angry !  "  said  the  old  woman,  hobbling  to  the 
cupboard,  and  lighting  a  candle,  which  displayed  the  workings  of  her 
mouth  to  ugly  advantage,  as  she  brought  it  to  the  table.  "  I  might  as 
well  cf]l  your  face  only  angry,  when  you  think  or  talk  about  'em." 

It  was  something  different  from  that,  truly,  as  she  sat  as  still  as  a 
crouched  tigress,  with  her  kindling  eyes. 

"  Hark  I "  said  the  old  woman,  triumphantly,  "  I  hear  a  step  coming. 
It 's  not  the  tread  of  any  oue  that  livea  about  here,  or  comes  this  way 
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often.  We  don't  walk  like  that.  We  should  grow  proud  on  auch  neigh- 
bours I     Bo  you  hear  him  ?  " 

"I  believe  you  nreright,  mother,"  tepliedAJioe,  in  alow  voice.  "Peace! 
open  the  door." 

Aa  she  drew  herself  within  her  shawl,  and  gathered  it  shout  her,  the  old 
woman  complied;  and  peering  out,  and  beckoning,  gave  admission  to  Mr. 
Dombey,  who  stopped  when  he  had  set  his  foot  wttbin  the  door,  and  lodced 
distnutMly  around. 

"  It's  a  poor  place  tai  a  great  gentleman  tike  yov  wendiip,"  said  the 
old  woman,  oirtaeying  and  chattering.  "  I  told  you  so^  bat  thae'a  no 
hana  in  it." 

"  Who  is  that  P"  asked  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  at  her  oompanian. 

"Thafamyhandaome  daughter,"  siud tha  old  woman.  "  Your vonliip 
won't  mind  her.     She  knowa  all  about  it." 

A  shadow  fell  np<H:i  his  fiioe  not  less  expreanne  thai  if  ka  had  groaned 
riond,  "Who  does  not  know  all  about  it  1  but  ke  lotdiedBt  her  steadily, 
and  she,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  bis  pieaeiice,  looked  at  him. 
The  shadow  on  his  bee  was  darker  when  he  tanied  hia  gkmee  away  &am 
her ;  and  even  thiai  it  wandered  bade  again,  fiirtively,  aa  if  he  woe 
haunted  by  her  bold  eyes,  and  some  rememhEaaoe  they  iaspiicd. 

"  Woman,"  said  Mr.  Don^y  to  the  old  witcfa  who  was  ehutilii^  and 
leering  close  at  his  elbow,  and  who,  when  he  tatBed  to  addieaa  her, 
pointed  stealthily  at  her  daughter,  and  rubbed  hs  handa,  and  pointed 
agtdn,  "  Woman  1  I  believe  that  I  am  weak  ad  forgetM  of  my  itatioa 
in  coming  here,  but  you  know  why  I  comt,  and  what  yoo  oSered  wtua 
yon  stopped  me  in  the  street  the  other  day.  What  is  it  that  yon  hare  to 
tell  me  concerning  what  I  want  to  btow;  and  bow  does  it  happen 
that  I  can  find  volonUiy  intelligence  in  a  horel  like  tiiis,"  with  a  disdain- 
ful glance  about  him,  "when  I  hare  exerted  my  power  and  means  to 
obtain  it  in  rain  F  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  afttz  a  moment's  paaae, 
during  which  he  had  observed  ha,  itemly,  "  that  you  are  so  audacious  aa 
to  mean  to  trifle  with  me,  or  endearonr  to  impose  npoa  me.  But  if 
jron  have  that  pnrpove,  you  had  better  atop  on  the  threshold  of  your 
ichetne.  My  humour  is  not  a  ttifling  one,  and  my  ailnowledgment  will 
be  severe." 

"  Oh  a  prond,  hard,  gentlfnumi"  chuckled  the  old  wcman,  ahaking 
her  bead,  and  rubbing  her  shrivelled  hands,  "  oh  bard,  hard,  hard  I  But 
your  worship  shall  see  with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  with  your  own  can ; 
not  with  ours — and  if  your  worship's  put  tqwn  their  tiack,  you  won't 
mind  paying  something  for  it,  will  you,  honourable  deary  P" 

"  Money,"  returned  Ur.  Dombey,  apparently  rdieved,  and  re-aasured 
by  this  enqoiry,  "  will  bring  about  un£ke^  things,  I  know.  It  may  turn 
even  means  aa  unexpected  and  unpromising  aa  tlieae,  to  account.  Yes. 
For  any  reliable  information  I  reoaive,  I  wul  piy.  Bnt  I  must  have  the 
information  first,  and  jadge  ibr  myself  of  its  vahia." 

"So  yon  know  nothing  more  powcrfol  than  latxaeji"  asked  tho 
younger  woman,  without  rising,  or  idteitog  her  attitnile. 

"  Not  hen,  I  should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Donb^. 

"  You  dbirald  know  of  aonutbing  that  ia  nwn  powsM  daBwhn^ 
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m  I  judge,"  she  returned.  "  Do  you  know  nothing  of  a  woman'i 
anger?" 

"  Yon  lurre  a  ttmcy  tongne,  Jade,"  sud  Ur.  Dombey. 

"  Hot  usnaQy,"  ^e  answered,  without  say  show  of  emotion :  "  I  speak 
to  you  now,  tiiat  you  may  understand  us  better,  and  rely  more  on  ns, 
A  woman's  angei  is  pretty  uooh  the  same  here,  as  in  your  Sne  honse. 
/  am  angry.  I  have  been  so,  many  years.  I  ha?e  as  good  cause  for  my 
aneer  es  you  have  for  yoars,  and  its  c^jeet  is  the  ssme  man," 

He  started,  in  spite  of  himaetf,  and  looked  at  her  with  astonishmeat. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  laagh.  "  Wide  as  the  distauce  may 
seem  between  as,  it  is  so.  How  it  is  «o,  is  no  matter;  that  ii  my  story,  and 
I  keep  my  story  to  myself.  I  would  Iving  you  and  him  together,  because 
I  have  B  rage  against  him.  My  mother  there,  is  avaricious  and  poor ;  and 
she  would  sell  any  tidings  she  eould  glean,  or  anything,  or  anybody,  6a 
money.  It  is  fair  enough  perlia{)s,  that  yon  abould  pay  her  some,  if  shtt 
can  help  you  to  what  you  want  to  know.  But  that  is  not  my  motive.  I 
have  told  yon  what  mine  is,  and  it  would  be  as  slnmg  and  all  sufficient 
with  me  if  yon  haggled  and  bargained  witii  her  for  a  sixpence.  I  have 
done.  My  uacj  t^mgne  says  no  more,  if  yon  wait  hen  tall  sonriae 
to-mo]Tow. 

The  old  woman  who  had  shown  great  Bneaaineas  during  this  speech 
which  had  a  tendency  to  depreciate  her  expected  gains,  pulled  Mr. 
Dombey  sd'tly  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  to  him  not  to  mind  her.  He 
gUnoed  at  them  both,  by  turns,  wit^  a  haggard  look,  and  said,  in  a  deeper 
voice  than  was  usual  with  him  : 

"  Go  on — what  do  you  know  P  " 

"  Oh,  not  so  fost,  your  (rnsbip  I  we  must  wait  for  aome  one,"  answered 
the  old  woman.  "  It's  to  be  got  from  aome  one  ebe — wormed  out — > 
•crewcd  and  twisted  from  him." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  F  "  aaid  Mi.  Dombey. 

"  Patience,"  she  croaked,  laying  her  hand,  like  a  daw,  upon  his  arm. 
"  Patience.  I'll  get  at  it.  I  taiow  I  era  I  If  be  was  to  hdd  it  back 
from  me,"  ssid  good  Mn.  Brown,  crooking  her  ten  ingers,  "  I'd  tear  it 
out  of  him  1" 

Mr.  DcHnbey  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  hobbled  to  the  door,  and 
looked  ont  again :  and  then  his  glance  sought  her  daughter ;  but  she 
remained  impassive,  silent,  and  regardless  of  him, 

"Do  yon  tell  me,  woman,"  he  said,  when  the  bent  fignre  of  Mrs. 
Brown  came  hack,  shaking  its  head  and  chattering  to  itself,  "  that  there  is 
another  person  expected  here  P  " 

"  Yes  I  "  said  the  old  woman,  lotting  up  into  his  face,  and  nodding. 

"  From  whom  you  ate  to  extract  the  intelligence  that  is  to  be  useful 
tome?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman  nodding  sfjain. 

"  A  slnnger  ?  " 

"Chutr    said  the  old  woman,  with  a  shriU  laugh,     "What  signifietl 

Well,  well ;  no.     No  stranger  to  yonr  worahip.     But  he  won't  see  yon. 

He'd  be  afraid  of  you,  aad  wouldn't  talk.     Yoall  stand  bdiiod  that  door, 

and  judge  him  for  younelt  We  don't  ask  to  be  believed  on  tmat.  WhatI 

Hi 
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Your  wonltip  doubts  the  room  behind  the  dcK>r  ?  Oh  the  Buepicion  of 
you  rich  gentlefolks  1    Loolc  at  it,  then." 

Her  sharp  eye  had  detected  an  mroluntary  espieasion  of  this  feeling  on 
his  part,  which  waa  not  unreasonable  under  the  ciicumstaDces.  In  satis- 
&ction  of  it  she  noir  took  the  candle  to  the  door  she  spoke  of.  Mr. 
Dombey  looked  in  j  asanred  himself  that  it  was  an  empty,  crazy  room; 
end  signed  to  hei  to  put  the  light  back  in  its  place. 

"  How  long,"  he  asked,  "  before  this  person  oomes  P  " 

"  Not  long,"  she  answered.  "  Would  your  worship  ait  down  for  a  few 
odd  minutes." 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  began  pacing  the  room  with  an  ItreMlute  air, 
as  if  he  were  undecided  whether  to  remain  or  depart,  and  as  if  he  had 
some  quarrel  with  himself  for  being  there  at  all.  But  soon  his  tread 
grew  uower  and  heavier,  and  hia  face  more  sternly  thoughtful;  as  the 
object  with  which  he  had  come,  iixed  itself  in  his  mind,  and  dikted  there 
agam. 

While  he  thus  walked  up  and  down  wiUi  hie  eyes  on  the  ground,  tin. 
Broffn,  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen  to  recdTe  him,  sat  listening 
anew.  The  monotony  of  his  step,  or  the  uncertainty  of  age,  made  her  so 
slow  of  hearing,  th&t  a  footfall  without  had  sounded  in  ber  daughter's 
ears  for  some  moments^  and  she  had  looked  up  hastily  to  warn  her 
mother  of  its  approach,  before  the  old  woman  was  roused  by  it.  But 
then  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  whispering  "  Here  he  is  1 "  hurried 
her  risitor  to  his  place  of  obeerration,  and  put  a  bottle  and  glass  upoa 
the  table,  with  such  alacrity,  as  to  be  ready  to  fling  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  Eob  the  Grinder  on  his  appearabce  at  the  door. 

"  And  here's  my  bonny  boy,"  cned  Mrs.  Brown,  "  at  last  1 — oho,  oho  I 
Tou  're  like  my  own  son  Bobby  1 " 

"Oh  I  Misses  Brown  I"  remonstrated  the  Grinder.  "Bon'tl  Can't 
you  be  fond  of  a  core  without  squeedging  and  throttling  oi  him !  Take 
care  of  the  birdcage  in  my  hand,  mil  you  F  ' 

"  Thinks  of  &  birdcage,  afore  me ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  apostjophiz- 
iug  the  ceiling,     "  Me  that  feels  more  than  a  mother  for  him ! " 

"  Well,  I'm  Buie  I'm  yery  much  obliged  to  you,  Misses  Brown,"  said 
the  unfortunate  youth,  greatly  aggravated  j  "  but  you  're  so  jealous  of  a 
cove.  I  'm  very  fond  of  yon  myself,  and  all  that,  of  courae ;  but  I  doa  't 
smother  yon,  do  I,  Misses  Brownf" 

He  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  would  hare  been  far  from  objecting  to  do 
so,  however,  on  a&voUrable  occasion. 

"  And  to  talk  about  birdcages,  too  I "  whimpei'ed  the  Grinder.  "  As  if 
that  was  a  crime  I  Why,  look  'ee  here  1  Do  you  know  who  this  belougs 
top" 

"  To  master,  dear  P  "  ssid  the  old  woman  with  a  grin. 

"  Ah  1"  replied  the  Grinder,  lifting  a  htm  cage  tied  up  in  a  wrapper, 
on  the  table,  and  untying  it  with  his  teeth  and  hands.  "  It 's  our  parrot, 
this  is." 

"  Mr.  Carker's  paiTot,  BobP" 

"  WiU  you  hold  your  tongue,  Misses  Brown  F  "  returned  the  goaded 
Grinder.    "  What  do  you  go  naming  names  for  F    I  'm  blest,"  said  Bob, 
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pnlliog  his  hair  with  both  hands  in  the  exaapenttion  of  his  feelings,  "  if 
she  an't  enough  to  make  a  core  ran  wildt" 

"  What  1  Do  ;ou  snub  me,  thauJdess  boy  I "  cried  the  old  vomas,  with 
leady  vehemence. 

"  Good  gradous.  Misses  Brown,  no  I "    returned  the  Grinder,  with 

tears  in  his  eyes.     "  Was  there  ever  such  a ! Don 't  I  dote  upon 

you.  Misses  BrownF" 

"Do  you,  sweet  Babt  Do  you  truly,  chickabiddy?"  With  that, 
Mrs.  Brown  held  him  in  her  fond  embrace  once  more ;  and  did  not 
release  him  until  he  had  made  several  violent  and  ineffectual  struggles 
with  his  legs,  and  his  hair  was  standiBg  on  end  all  over  his  bead. 

"  Oh  I"  returned  the  Grinder,  "  what  a  thing  it  ia  to  be  perfectly 

pitched  into  with  affection  like  thie  here.     I  wish  she  was .     How 

have  you  been,  Miaees  BrownP" 

"  Ah  I  Not  here  since  this  nigbt  week  1"  said  the  old  womfin,  contem- 
plating him  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

"  Good  gradous  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder,  "  I  said 
to-night's  a  week,  that  I'd  come  to-night,  didn  't  I P  And  here  I  am. 
How  you  do  go  on  I  I  wish  you  'd  be  a  little  rational,  Misses  Brown. 
I  'm  hoarse  with  saying  things  in  my  defence,  and  my  veiy  face  is  shiny 
with  being  hugged."  He  rubbed  it  Imrd  with  his  sleeve,  as  if  to  remove 
the  tender  polish  in  question, 

"  Drink  a  little  drop  to  comfort  you,  my  Bobin,"  said  the  old  woman, 
filling  the  glass  from  the  bottle  and  givbg  it  to  him. 

"  Thank 'ee,  Misaes  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder,  "Here's  your 
health.  And  long  may  you~-et  cetrer."  Which,  to  judge  from  the 
expression  of  hia  &ce,  did  not  include  any  very  choice  blessings.  "  And 
here's  her  health,"  said  the  Grinder,  glancing  at  Alice,  who  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed,  aa  it  seemed  to  him,  on  the  wall  behind  him,  but  in  reahty 
on  Mr.  Dombey's  lace  at  the  door,  "  and  wishing  her  the  same  and  many 
of  'em !  ■' 

He  drmned  the  glass  to  these  two  sentiments,  and  set  it  down. 

"Well,  I  say.  Misses  Brown  1"  he  proceeded,  "To  go  on  a  little 
rational  now.  You  're  a  judge  of  birds,  and  up  to  their  ways,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost," 

"  Goat  I "  repeated  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Satis&ction,  I  mean,"  returned  the  Grinder.  "  How  yon  do  take  up 
a  cove.  Misses  Brown  I    Ton  've  put  it  sJl  out  of  my  head  again." 

"  Judge  of  birds,  Bobby,"  suggested  the  old  woman. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Grinder,  "  Well,  I  've  got  to  take  care  of  this  parrot — 
certain  things  being  sold,  and  a  certain  establishment  broke  up — and 
aa  I  don 't  want  no  notice  took  at  present,  I  wish  you  'd  attend  to  ner  for 
a  week  or  so,  and  give  her  board  and  lodging,  will  you  P  If  I  miut 
come  backwards  and  forwards,"  mused  the  Grinder  with  a  dejected  face, 
"  I  may  as  well  have  something  to  come  for." 

"  Something  to  come  for  P  "  screamed  the  old  woman. 

"  Besides  you,  I  mean,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  raaven'  Rob. 
"  Not  that  I  want  any  inducement  but  yourself.  Misses  Brown,  I  'm  sure. 
Don't  begin  again,  for  goodness  sake." 
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"  He  don't  caie  for  me  I  Hedon't  carefmne,  ulcareforbiml"  cried 
Mrs,  Brown,  lifUng  up  her  sldim;  tmuds.    "Sut  I'll  take  care  of  Mb  bird." 

"  Take  good  care  of  it  too,  you  know,  Mrs.  Brown,"  aaid  Rob,  abaking 
his  head.  "  If  you  was  so  much  aa  to  stroke  its  feathen  once,  the  wrong 
way,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  out." 

"  Ah,  ao  sharp  as  that,  !Bob  9  "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  quickly. 

"  Sharp,  MisBCs  Btoim ! "  repeated  Bob.  "  But  this  ia  not  to  be  talked 
about." 

Checking  himself  abruptly,  and  not  without  a  fear&l  glance  atsvss  the 
room,  Bob  filled  the  glaaa  again,  and  having  skwly  emptied  it,  shook  his 
liead,  and  began  to  draw  his  filers  acroea  and  across  the  wires  of  the 
parrot's  cage,  by  way  of  a  diversion  fr<Hn  the  dangeroue  theme  that  had 
just  been  broached. 

The  old  woman  eyed  him  sUly,  and  hitching  her  diair  nearer  hie,  and 
looking  in  at  the  panot,  who  came  down  from  the  gilded  dome  at  her  cell, 
said: 

"  Out  of  place  now,  Bobby  P " 

"  Never  yo«  mind.  Misses  Brown,"  retmmed  the  Grinder,  shortly. 

"  Board  wages  perhaps,  Rob  P  "  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Pretty  Polly !"  said  the  Grinder. 

The  old  woman  darted  a  glance  at  him  that  might  have  warned  him  to 
coosider  his  ears  in  danger,  but  it  was  his  turn  to  look  in  at  the  parrot 
now,  and  however  expressive  his  imagination  may  have  made  her  angry 
scowl,  it  was  unseen  by  his  bodily  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  master  didn't  take  you  with  him,  Rob,"  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  wheedling  voice,  but  with  increased  malignity  of  aspect. 

Bob  was  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  parrot,  and  in  trolling  liia 
forefinger  on  the  wires,  that  he  mode  no  answer. 

The  old  woman  bad  her  clutch  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  shock  of 
hail  as  it  stooped  over  the  table ;  but  she  restrained  her  fingers,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  that  choked  with  its  efforts  to  be  coaxing : 

"  Bobby,  my  child." 

"Well,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

"  I  eay  I  wonder  Master  didn't  take  you  with  him,  dear." 

"  Never  you  mind,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

Mrs.  Brown  instantly  directed  the  dutch  of  her  right  hand  at  bis  hair, 
and  the  clutch  of  her  left  hand  at  his  throat,  and  held  on  to  the  object 
of  h^  fond  affection  with  such  extrara'dinary  fury,  that  his  face  b^an 
to  blacken  in  a  moment. 

"  Misses  Brown  1 "  exclaimed  the  Grinder,  "  let  go,  will  yon  I  'What 
are  you  doing  of  1     Help,  young  woman  1     Misses  Brow — Brow — !  " 

The  young  woman,  however,  equally  unmoved  by  Ids  direct  appeal  to 
her,  and  by  his  inarticulate  utterance,  remained  quite  neutral,  until,  after 
struggling  with  his  assailant  into  a  comer.  Bob  disengaged  himself,  and 
stood  there  panting  and  fenced  in  by  his  own  elbows,  while  the  old  woman, 
panting  too,  and  stamping  with  rage  and  eagerness,  appeared  to  be 
collecting  her  energies  for  another  swoop  upon  him.  At  this  crisis  Alice 
interposed  h^  voice,  but  not  in  the  Grinder's  favour,  by  saying, 

"  Well  done.  Mother.    Tear  him  to  pieces ! " 
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"  What,  young  woman ! "  blubbered  Bob ;  "  are  yon  agwnet  me  too  f 
What  bare  I  been  and  dooef  Whet  am  I  to  be  tore  to  pieoesfor,  I  should 
like  to  know  F  Wh;  do  you  take  and  choke  a  core  who  has  never  done 
yon  any  harm,  neither  of  you  P  Call  yourselrea  females,  too  !  "  aaid  the 
frighteDed  and  afflicted  Grinder,  with  his  ooat-cuflf  at  his  eye.  "  I  'm  but- 
prised  at  you  t     Where 's  your  feminine  tenderness  ?  " 

"  Ton  thankless  di^  I "  gasped  Mrs.  Brown.  "  You  impudent) 
insulting  dog  I " 

"  What  have  I  been  and  done  to  go  and  give  you  oSence,  Miaaes 
Brown  P  "  retorted  the  tearful  Kob.  "  You  was  Teiy  mudi  attached  to 
me  a  minute  ago." 

"  To  cut  me  off  with  bis  abort  answers  and  his  sulky  words,"  uid  the 
old  woman.  "  Me  !  Because  I  happen  to  be  curious  to  hare  a  little  bit 
of  gossip  about  Master  and  the  lady,  to  dare  to  pl^  at  fast  and  loose 
with  me  I     But  1 11  talk  to  you  no  more,  my  lad.     Now  go  I " 

"  I  am  sure.  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  abject  Ormder,  "  I  nevCT 
insiniwated  that  I  wished  to  go.  Don't  talk  like  that,  Misses  Brown,  if 
you  please." 

"  I  won't  talk  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  an  action  at  ha  crooked 
fingers  that  made  bim  abriok  into  half  his  natural  compass  in  the  comer. 
*'  Not  another  word  with  bim  shall  pase  my  lips.  He's  on  ungrateful 
honnd.  I  cast  bim  off.  Now  let  him  go  1  And  1 11  slip  those  a^er  him 
that  shaU  talk  too  much ;  that  won't  be  shook  away  ;  that  'II  hang  to  him 
like  leeches,  and  slink  arter  bim  like  foxes.  What  I  He  knows  'em.  He 
knows  bis  old  games  and  his  old  ways.  If  he  's  foi^tten  'em,  they  '11 
soon  remind  him.  Now  let  him  go,  and  see  bow  bell  do  Master's 
business,  aai  keep  Master's  secrets,  with  such  company  always  following 
him  up  and  down.  Ha,  ha,  ba  I  He  '11  jind  'em  a  differeut  sort  &om 
yon  and  me.  Ally ;  close  as  he  is  with  yon  and  me.  Now  let  bim  go,  now 
let  him  got" 

The  old  woman,  to  the  unspeakable  dismay  of  the  Grinder,  walked  her 
twisted  figure  round  and  round,  in  a  ring  of  some  four  feet  in  diameter, 
constantly  repeating  these  words,  and  shaking  her  fiat  aboTs  her  head,  and 
working  hei  mouth  about. 

"  Misses  Brown,"  pleaded  Bob,  coming  a  little  out  of  his  comer,  "  I  'm 
sure  you  wouldn't  injure  a  cove,  on  second  thoughts,  and  in  cold  blood, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  still  wrathfully  pursuing  bet 
circle.     "  Now  let  him  go,  now  let  him  go !  " 

"  Misses  Brown,"  urged  the  tormented  Grinder,  "  I  didn't  mean  to — 
Ob,  what  a  thing  it  is  for  a  cove  to  get  into  such  a  line  as  this  !- — I  was 
only  careful  of  talking,  Misses  Brown,  because  I  always  am,  on  account 
of  his  being  up  to  everything ;  but  1  might  hare  known  it  wouldn't  have 
gone  any  further.  I  'm  sure  I  'm  quite  agreeable,"  with  a  wretched  face, 
"  for  any  little  bit  of  gouip,  Misses  Brown.  Don't  go  on  like  this,  if  yo8 
please.  Oh,  couldn't  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  a  word  for  a 
miserable  cove,  here  I "  said  the  Griut^,  appealing  m  desperation  to  the 
daugbter; 

"  Come  mother,  you  hear  what  be  says,"  she  interposed,  in  her  iters 
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T<nce,  and  with  an  impBtiait  action  of  ber  head ;  "  try  him  onoe  more,  and 
if  yon  fall  oat  with  bim  again,  ruin  him,  if  you  like,  and  hare  done 
with  him." 

iin.  Brown,  moved  u  it  seemed  by  thia  very  tender  exhortation, 
presently  began  to  howl ;  and  softening  by  degreea,  took  the  apologetic 
Grinder  to  her  arms,  who  embraced  her  with  a  foce  of  unutterable  woe, 
and,  like  a  victim  as  he  wat,  resumed  his  former  seat,  dose  by  the  side  of 
his  venerable  friend ;  whom  he  suffered,  not  without  mnch  oonstniined 
sweetness  of  countenance,  combating  very  expressive  physiognomical 
revelations  of  an  opposite  character,  to  dnw  his  arm  through  hers,  and 
keep  it  there. 

"  And  how 's  Master,  deary  dear  f  "  said  iin.  Brown,  when,  sitting  in 
this  amicable  posture,  they  had  pledged  each  other. 

"liushl  If  yon 'd  be  so  good,  Misses  Brown,  as  to  speak  a  little 
lower,"  Kob  implored.     "  WJiy,  he  's  pretty  well,  thankee,  I  suppose." 

"  You  're  not  ont  of  plaoe,  Eobby  ? "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  wheedling 
tone. 

"  Why,  I  'm  not  exactly  out  of  place,  nor  in,"  faltered  Boh.  "  I — I  'm 
stiU  in  pay.  Misses  Brown." 

"  And  nothing  to  do,  Bob  P  " 

"  Nothing  particular  to  do  jnst  now.  Misses  Brown,  but  to— keep  my 
(^es  open,"  said  the  Grinder,  rolling  them  in  a  forlorn  way. 

"  Master  abroad,  Bob  P  " 

"Oh,  for  goodness  sake.  Misses  Brown,  couldn't  you  gossip  with  a 
oove  about  anything  else !  "  cried  the  Grinder,  in  a  burst  of  despair. 

The  impetuous  Mrs.  Brown  rising  directly,  the  tortured  Grinder 
detained  her,  stammering  "  Ye-yes,  Misses  Brown,  I  believe  he  'a 
abroad.  What 's  she  staring  at  F  "  he  added,  in  allnsion  to  the  daughter, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face  that  now  sf^ain  looked  out  behind  him. 

"Don't  mind  her,  lad,"  said  the  old  woman,  holding  him  oloaer  to  pre- 
vent his  turning  round.  "It's  ha  way — her  way.  Tell  me, Bob.  Did 
you  ever  see  the  lady,  deary  P  " 

"  Oh,  Mieses  Brown,  what  ladyF  "  cried  the  Grinder  in  a  tone  of  pite~ 
ous  supplication. 

"  What  lady  ?  "  she  retorted.     "  The  lady ;  Itrs  Dombey." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  see  her  once,"  replied  Bob. 

"  The  night  she  went  away,  Bobby,  eh  f  "  aaid  the  old  woman  in  hu 
ear,  and  ta^g  not«  of  every  change  in  his  face.  "  Aha  I  I  know  it  waa 
that  night." 

"  WeU,  if  you  know  it  waa  that  night,  you  know,  Mrs.  Brown,"  replied 
Bob,  "  it 's  no  use  putting  pinchers  into  a  cove  to  make  him  say  so," 

"  Where  did  they  go  that  night,  Bob  ?  Straight  away  P  How  did  they 
go  P  Where  did  you  see  her  P  Bid  she  langh  P  Did  she  cry  P  Tell  m« 
all  about  it,"  criedthc  old  hag,  holding  him  closer  yet,  patting  the  hand 
that  was  drawn  through  his  arm  against  her  other  hand,  and  searching 
every  line  in  his  face  with  her  bleared  eyes.  "  Come !  Begin  I  I  want 
(n  be  told  all  about  it.  What,  Bob,  ooy  I  You  and  me  can  keep  k 
aecret  together,  ehP  We  've  done  so  before  now.  Where  did  they  go 
first.  Bob  P  " 
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The  wretdted  Grinder  made  s  gasp,  and  ■  ptrnse. 

"  Are  Toa  dumb  F  "  uid  the  old  woman,  angrily. 

"  Lord,  MisKs  Brown,  no  I  You  expect  a  cove  to  be  a  fla«b  of  light- 
tUDg.  I  wish  I  teat  tbe  electric  fioency,"  mattered  tbe  bewildered 
Orinder.  "  I  'd  have  a  ihock  at  somebody,  that  would  tettle  their 
buinesa." 

"  What  do  you  aay  P  "  a«ked  the  old  woman,  with  a  grin. 

"  I'm  wishmgray  love  to  you,  Misses  Brawn,"  returned  the  fidse  Bob, 
seeking  consolation  in  tbe  gUas.  "  Where  did  they  go  to  firBt,  was  it  I 
Him  aJad  her  do  you  mean  P  " 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  woman,  eagerly.     "Them  two." 

"Why,  they  didn't  go  nowbere~not  together,  I  mean,"  answered 
Sob. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him,  aa  though  she  had  a  strong  impolse  upon 
her  to  make  another  clutch  at  his  head  and  throat,  but  waa  restrained  by 
a  certain  dogged  mystety  in  his  face. 

"  That  was  the  art  of  it,"  said  the  reluctant  Grinder ;  "  that's  the  way 
nobody  aaw  'on  go,  or  has  been  able  to  say  how  they  did  go.  They  went 
different  ways,  I  tell  yon.  Misses  Brown." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay !  To  meet  at  an  appointed  place,"  chuckled  the  old  woman, 
after  a  moment's  silent  and  keen  scrutiny  of  his  face. 

"Why,  if  they  weren't  a  going  to  meet  somewhere,  I  suppose  they  might 
as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  mightn't  they.  Misses  Brawn  P"  relumed  the 
unwilling  Grinder. 

"WeU,Bob?  WellP"  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  his  arm  yet  tighter 
through  her  own,  as- if,  in  her  eagerness,  she  were  afraid  of  his  slipping 
away. 

"  What,  haven't  we  talked  enough  yet,  Misses  Brown?"  returned  the 
Grinder,  who  between  his  sense  of  injury,  his  sense  of  liqnor,  and  his  sense 
of  being  on  the  rack,  had  become  so  lachrymose,  that  at  almost  every 
answer  he  scooped  his  coat-caff  into  one  or  other  of  his  eyes,  and  uttered 
an  unavailing  whine  of  remonstrance.  "  Did  she  laagh  that  night,  was  it  P 
I>idn't  you  ask  if  she  langhed.  Misses  Brown  P" 

"  Or  cricdP"  added  the  old  woman,  nodding  aaaent. 

"  Neither,"  aaid  the  Grinder.  "  She  kept  as  steady  when  she  and  me 
—oh,  I  see  you  kUI  have  out  of  me,  Misaea  Brown  I  But  take  your  solemn 
oath  now,  that  you'll  never  tell  anybody." 

This  Mrs,  Brown  very  readily  did:  being  naturally  Jesuitical (  and 
having  no  other  intention  in  the  matter  than  that  her  concealed  visitor 
should  hear  for  bimaelf, 

"  She  kept  aa  steady,  then,  when  she  and  me  went  down  to  Soathamp- 
ton,"  said  the  Grinder,  "  as  a  image.  In  the  morning  she  was  just  the 
tame,  Misaea  Brown.  And  when  ahe  went  awt^  in  the  packet  before  day- 
light, by  herself — me  pretending  to  be  her  servant,  and  seeing  her  stfe 
aboard — she  was  just  Uie  same.     Ntno,  are  you  contented,  Mrs.  BrownP" 

"No,  Bob.     Not  yet,"  answered  lbs.  Brown,  decisively. 

"Oh,  bere'a  «  woman  for  yon  !"  cried  the  unfortunate  Bob,  in  an  out- 
burst of  feeble  lamentation  over  his  own  helplessness.  "\Miat  did  you 
wish  to  know  next.  Misses  Brown  f " 
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"What  became  of  UatterP  When  did  he  goF"  She  inquiied, 
eUll  holding  him  tight,  and  looking  close  into  lua  faoe,  with  hci  ihup 
eyes. 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know,  Ifissee  Brown,"  uiawered  Bob.  "TJpOB 
mj  soul  I  don't  know  what  be  did,  nor  where  he  went,  nor  uiTthing  about 
him.  I  only  know  what  he  said  to  me  as  a  caution  to  hold  my  ttmgn^ 
when  we  parted ;  and  I  tell  you  this,  Mrs.  Brown,  as  a  iiiend,  tbat  aoonei 
than  evei  repeat  a  word  of  what  we're  saying  now,  yon  had  belter  take 
and  shoot  jounelf.  or  shut  yourself  up  in  this  house,  and  set  it  a-fire,  fbi 
there's  notoing  he  wouldn't  do,  to  be  revenged  upon  you.  You  don't  know 
him  half  as  well  as  I  do,  Uisses  Brown.  You  re  nerw  safe  from  htm,  I 
tell  yoa." 

"  Haven't  I  taken  an  oath,"  retorted  the  old  woman,  "  and  won't  I 
keep  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will,  Miaaea  Brown,"  returned  Rob,  some- 
what doubtfully,  and  not  without  a  latent  threatening  in  tus  mumer, 
"  For  your  own  sake,  quite  as  much  as  mine." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  gave  her  this  friendly  caution,  and  wmrbaiii!^ 
it  with  a  nodding  of  his  head ;  but  finding  it  uncomfortable  to  encotuto 
the  yellow  face  with  its  grotesque  action,  and  the  ferret  eyes  with  their 
keen  old  wintry  gaze,  ao  dose  to  his  own,  he  looked  down  uneasily  and  sit 
shuffliiig  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  bring  himself  to  a  sullen 
declaration  that  he  would  answer  no  more  questions.  The  old  womai^ 
still  holding  him  as  before,  took  this  opportunity  of  raising  the  forefinga 
of  her  right  hand,  in  the  air,  as  a  stealthy  signal  to  the  concealed  obserrer 
to  give  particular  attention  to  what  was  about  to  follow. 

"  Bob,"  she  said,  in  her  most  coaxing  (one. 

"  Good  gracious  Misses  Brown,  what  'a  the  matter  now  ? "  returned  the 
exasperated  Grinder. 

"  Bob  I  where  did  the  lady  and  Master  appoint  to  meet  P  " 

Bob  shuffled  more  and  more,  and  looked  up  and  looked  down,  and  bit 
his  thumb,  and  dried  it  on  his  waistcoat,  and  finally  said,  qrein^  hii 
tormentor  askant,  "  How  should  /  know.  Misses  Brownf  " 

The  old  woman  held  up  her  finger  again,  as  before,  and  replying, 
"  Come  lad  I  It 's  no  use  leading  me  to  that,  and  there  leaving  me.  I 
want  to  know  " — waited  for  bis  answer. 

Bob  after  a  discomfited  pause,  suddenly  broke  out  with,  "  How  ma, 
I  pronounce  the  names  t£  foreign  plac^  Mia.  Brown?  What  an 
UDieaaonahle  woman  you  are '. " 

"  But  you  have  heard  it  said,  Bobby,"  she  retorted  firmly,  "  and  you 
know  what  it  sounded  like.     Come  I  " 

"  Z  never  heard  it  said,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

"  Then,"  retorted  the  old  woman  quickly,  "  you  have  sees  it  written, 
and  you  can  spell  it." 

Bob.  with  a  petulant  exclamation  between  laughing  and  crying — ^or  he 
was  penetrated  with  some  admiration  of  Urs.  Brown's  cunning,  even 
through  this  persecution — after  aome  reluctant  fumbling  in  his  wustooot 
pocket,  produced  from  it  a  little  piece  of  chalk.  The  dd  woman's  (7<a 
sparkled  when  she  saw  it  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  hastily 
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cleanng  a  space  on  the  deal  table,  thtt  he  might  write  the  word  there,  she 
once  more  made  her  signal  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"Now  I  tell  yoa  before  hand  what  it  is.  Misses  Brown,"  said  Bob, 
"it's  no  use  asking  me  anything  else.  I  won't  answer  anj^thing  else; 
I  can't.  How  long  it  waa  to  be  before  they  met,  or  whose  plan  it  was  that 
they  was  to  go  away  alone,  I  don't  know  no  more  than  you  do,  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  it.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  how  I  found  out  this  wend, 
you'd  b^ere  that.    Shall  I  tell  you  Miasea  Brown  ? " 

"Tea,  Hob." 

"  Well  then  Misses  Erown.  The  way — now  you  won't  aak  any  more, 
yon  know  ? "  said  Bob,  turning  his  eyes,  which  were  now  last  getting 
diowey  and  stupid,  upon  her. 

"Not  another  word,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Well  then,  the  way  was  this.  When  a  certain  person  left  the  lady 
with  me,  he  put  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  direction  written  on  it  in  the 
lady's  hand,  saying  it  was  in  cose  she  should  forget.  She  wasn't  a&aid 
of  forgetting,  for  ^  tore  it  np  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  and  when 
I  put  up  the  carriage  steps,  I  shook  out  one  of  the  pieces — she  sprinkled 
the  rest  out  of  the  window,  I  suppose,  for  there  was  none  there  afterwards, 
though  I  looked  for  'em.  There  was  only  one  word  on  it,  and  that  was 
this,  if  you  most  and  will  know.  But  remember  I  You  're  iqwn  your 
oath.  Misses  Brown  1 " 

Mrs.  Brown  knew  that,  she  said.  Bob,  having  nothing  more  to  say, 
began  to  chalk,  slowly  and  laboriously,  on  the  table. 

"  '  B,' "  the  old  woman  read  aloud,  when  he  had  formed  the  letter. 

"  Will  you  bold  your  tongue,  Misses  Brown  P  "  he  exclaimed,  corering 
it  with  his  hand,  and  turning  impatiently  upon  her,  "  I  won't  have  it 
lead  out.     Be  quiet,  will  you  I " 

"Then  write  large.  Bob,"  she  letumcd,  repeating  her  secret  signal; 
"  for  my  eyes  are  not  good,  even  at  print." 

Muttering  to  himself,  and  returning  to  his  work  with  an  ill  will.  Bob 
went  on  with  the  word.  As  he  bent  bia  head  down,  the  person  for  whose 
infonnation  he  so  unconsciously  laboured,  moved  from  the  door  behind 
him  to  within  a  short  stride  of  his  shoulder,  and  looked  eagerly  towards 
the  creeping  track  of  hia  hand  upon  the  table.  At  the  same  time,  Alice, 
from  her  opposite  chair,  watched  it  nmrowly  as  it  shaped  the  letters,  and 
repeated  each  one  on  her  bps  as  he  made  it,  without  articulating  it  aloud. 
At  .the  end  of  every  letter  ner  eyes  and  Mr.  Dombey's  met,  as  if  each  of 
them  sought  to  be  coofinaed  by  the  other;  and  thus  they  both  spelt, 
D.  I.  J.  0.  N. 

"  There  I  "  said  the  Grinder,  moistening  the  palm  of  hia  hand  hastily, 
to  obHterate  the  word ;  and  not  content  with  smearing  it  out,  mbbii^  and 
planing  all  trace  of  it  away  with  his  coat-sleeve.  nnUl  the  t^  coloni  of 
the  chalk  was  cone  from  the  table.  "  Now,  I  hope  yon  're  contented. 
Misses  Brown  I 

The  old  womui,  in  token  of  her  being  so,  released  his  arm  and  patted 
hia  back ;  and  the  Qrinder,  orercome  with  mortification,  cross-examinstioo, 
and  liquor,  folded  his  arms  on  the  tables  laid  his  heiid  upon  them,  and 
fellaaleep. 
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Not  until  lie  bad  been  beavily  asleep  sometime,  and  was  snoring  nmndlf  , 
did  the  old  woman  turn  towards  tbe  door  where  Mr.  Dombey  stood  con- 
cealed, and  beckon  lum  to  come  through  the  room,  and  pus  out.  Even 
then,  she  horered  aver  Rob,  ready  to  blind  him  with  her  hands,  or  strike  his 
bead  down,  if  he  shoold  raise  it  while  the  secret  step  was  crossing  lo  the 
door.  But  though  her  glance  took  sharp  cognizance  of  the  sleeper,  it  was 
sharp  too  for  the  waking  man ;  and  when  he  touched  hei  band  with  his, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  made  a  chinking,  golden  sound,  it  was  u 
bright  and  greedy  as  a  raven's. 

The  daughter's  dark  gaze  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  noted  well  how 
pale  he  was,  and  how  his  hurried  tread  indicated  that  the  least  delay  was 
an  insupportable  restraint  upon  him,  and  how  he  was  burning  to  be  active 
and  away.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind  bim,  she  looked  round  at  her 
mother.  The  old  woman  trotted  to  her ;  oj^ened  her  hand  to  show  what 
was  within ;  and,  tightly  doung  it  again  in  her  jealousy  and  avarice, 
whispered : 

"  What  wiU  be  do,  AllyP" 

"  Mischief,"  said  the  cuugfater. 

"  Murder  P  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

"  He  'a  a  madman,  in  bis  wounded  pride,  and  may  do  that,  for  anything 
we  can  say,  or  he  either." 

Her  glance  was  brighter  than  her  mother's,  and  the  fire  that  shone  in 
it  was  fiercer ;  but  her  face  was  colourless,  ercn  to  her  lips. 

They  said  uo  more,  but  sat  apart :  the  mother  communing  with  her 
money  ;  the  daughter  with  her  thoughts  ;  the  glanoe  of  each,  shining  in 
the  gloom  of  the  feebly -lighted  room.  Bob  slept  and  snored.  The  dure* 
gardcd  parrot  only  was  in  action.  It  twisted  and  pulled  at  the  wires  of 
its  cage,  with  its  crooked  beak,  and  ovwled  up  to  the  dome,  and  along  its 
roof  like  a  fly,  and  down  again  head  foremost,  and  shook,  and  bit,  and 
rattled  at  every  slender  bar,  as  if  it  knew  its  master's  danger,  and  was 
wild  to  force  a  passage  out,  and  Sy  away  to  warn  him  of  it. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


Theke  were  two  of  the  traitor's  own  blood — his  renounced  brother 
and  sister — on  whom  the  weight  of  his  guilt  rested  almost  more  heavily, 
at  this  time,  than  on  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  Piying 
and  tormenting  as  the  world  was,  it  did  Mr.  Dombey  the  service  of 
nerving  him  to  pursuit  and  revenge.  It  roused  his  passion,  stung  his 
pride,  twisted  the  one  idea  of  bis  life  into  a  new  shape,  and  made  some 
gratification  of  hia  wrath,  the  otgect  into  which  his  whole  intellectnri 
existence  resolved  itself.  All  the  stubbornness  and  implacability  of  hia 
nature,  all  its  hard  impenetrable  quality,  all  its  gloom  and  moroseneas, 
all  its  exaggerated  sense  of  personal  importance,  all  its  jealous  disposi' 
tion  to  resent  the  least  flaw  in  the  ample  recognition  of  his  intport- 
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ance  b^  others,  set  this  way  like  many  Btreanu  united  into  one,  and 
bore  hmn  on  upon  their  tide.  The  most  impetuously  passionate  and  vio- 
lently impulsive  of  mankind  would  have  been  a  mild^  enemy  to  encounter 
than  the  sullen  Mr.  Dombey  wrought  to  thia.  A  wild  beast  would  have 
been  easier  tamed  or  soothed  than  the  grave  gentleman  without  a  wrinkle 
in  his  starched  cravat. 

But  the  very  intensity  of  hla  pnrpOH  became  almost  a  substitute  for 
action  in  it.  While  hewasyetuunformedof  the  trwtor's  retreat,  it  served 
to  divert  his  mind  from  his  own  calamity,  and  to  entertain  it  with  another 
prospect.  The  brother  and  sister  of  his  false  favourite  had  no  such  relief; 
everything  in  their  history,  past  and  present,  gave  his  delinquency  a  more 
afflicting  mcBoing  to  them. 

The  sister  may  have  sometimes  sadly  thought  that  if  she  had  remained 
with  him,  the  companion  and  friend  she  had  been  once,  he  might  hare 
escaped  the  crime  into  which  he  had  fallen.  If  she  ever  thought  so,  it  was 
etiU  without  regret  for  what  she  had  done,  without  the  least  doubt  of  her 
dn^,  without  any  pricing  or  enhancing  of  her  self-devotion.  But  when 
this  possibility  presented  itself  to  the  erring  and  repentant  brother,  as  it 
sometimes  did,  it  smote  upon  his  heart  with  such  a  keen,  reproachful 
touch,  as  he  could  hardly  b^.  No  ides  of  retort  upon  his  cruel  brother, 
came  into  his  mind.  New  accusation  of  himself,  fresh  inward  Ismentings 
over  his  own  UDworthineaa,  and  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  at  onoe  his  conso- 
lation and  his  self-reproach  that  he  did  not  stand  alone,  were  the  sole  kind 
of  reflections  to  which  the  discovery  gave  rise  in  him. 

It  was  on  the  vcit  same  day  whose  evening  set  upon  the  last  chapter, 
and  when  Mr.  Bomb^'s  world  was  busiest  with  the  elopement  of  his  wife, 
that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  brother  and  sister  sat  at  their 
early  breakfost,  was  darkened  by  the  unexpected  shadow  of  a  man  coming 
to  the  httle  porch :  which  man  was  Perch  the  Messenger, 

"I've  stq)ped  over  from  Ball's  Pond  at  a  early  hour,"  said  Mr.  Perch, 
confidentially  looking  in  at  the  room  door,and  stopping  on  the  mat  to  wipe  his 
shoes  all  round,  which  had  iLo  mud  upon  them,  "agreeable  to  my  instructiona 
last  night.  They  was,  to  bo  sure  and  bring  a  note  to  you,  Mr.  Carker, 
before  you  went  out  in  the  morning.  I  should  have  been  here  a  good  hour 
•ad  a  half  ago,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  meekly,  "but  for  the  atate  of  health  of 
Mrs.  P.,  who  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  in  the  night,  I  do  assure  yon, 
five  distinct  times." 

"  Is  your  wife  so  iH  P"  asked  Harriet. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  first  turning  round  to  shut  the  door 
carefully,  "  she  takes  what  has  happened  in  onr  House  so  much  to  heart. 
Miss. .  Her  nerves  is  so  very  dehcate  you  see,  and  soon  unstmog  1  Not 
but  what  the  strongest  nerves  had  good  need  to  be  shook,  I  'm  snre.  Yon 
feel  it  very  much  yourself,  no  doubts." 

Harriet  repressed  a  sigh,  and  glanced  at  her  brother. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  feel  it  myself,  in  my  humble  way,"  Mr.  Perch  went  on  to 
say,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "  in  a  manner  I  couldn't  have  believed  if  I 
hadn't  been  caUed  upon  to  undergo.  It  has  almost  the  effect  of  drink 
upon  me.  I  literally  feels  every  morning  as  if  I  had  been  taking  more 
than  was  good  for  me  over-night. 
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llr.  Perch's  appmnmoe  eonobonted  tills  recital  of  his  symptoms.  Ttiere 
was  on  air  of  feremli  lossttade  about  it,  that  »eem«J  referable  to  drains ; 
And  which,  in  fact,  might  no  doubt  hnve  been  traced  to  those  numerous 
discoTeries  of  himself  in  the  ban  of  public-honses,  being  treated  and  qnes- 
tioned,  which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  making. 

"  Therefore  I  can  judge,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  shaking  his  head  again,  and 
speakmg  in  a  silvery  murmnr,  "  of  the  feelings  of  such  as  is  at  all  pecu- 
liarly sitiwated  in  tlus  most  painful  rewelation." 

Here  Mr.  Perch  waited  to  be  oonfided  in ;  and  receiving  no  confidence, 
coughed  behind  his  hand.  This  leading  to  nothing,  he  coughed  b^nd 
his  hat;  and  that  leading  to  nothing,  he  put  faia  hat  on  the  ground  «aA 
sought  in  his  breast  pocket  for  the  letter. 

"  If  I  rightly  reoollect,  there  was  no  answer,"  said  iSr.  Perch,  with  an 
affable  sm^;  "but  perhaps  you'll  be  so  good  as  cast  your  eye  ojtt 
H,  Sir." 

John  Carker  broke  the  seal,  which  was  Mr.  Dombey's,  and  possessing 
himself  of  the  contents,  which  were  very  brief,  readied,  "No.  No 
answer  is  expected." 

"Then  I  shall  wish  yon  good  morning.  Miss,"  said  Fen^,  taking 
a  step  toward  the  door,  "  and  hoping,  I  'm  sure,  that  yon  '11  not  permit 
yourself  to  be  more  reduced  in  mind  than  you  can  help,  by  the  late  painfal 
rewelation.  The  Pspers,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  taking  two  steps  badt  sgam,  and 
comprehensively  addressing  both  the  brother  and  sister  in  a  whisper  of  in- 
creased mystery,  "  is  more  eager  for  news  of  it  than  yon'd  Buppose  possible. 
Oneof  the  Sunday  ones,  in  a  blue  cloak  and  a  white  hat,  that  nad  previously 
offered  Tar  to  bribe  me — need  I  say  with  what  snoena? — ^waa  dodging 
about  our  cooit  last  night  as  late  as  twenty  minutes  after  eight  o'tiwk. 
I  see  him,  myself,  with  his  eye  at  the  ooimtii^-4ionie  keyMe,  whiek 
being  patent  is  impervious .  Another  one,"  said  Mr.  Pen^  "withmilintaiy 
frogs,  is  in  the  pariour  of  the  King's  AJms  all  tiie  blessed  d^.  I  hap- 
pened, lost  week,  to  let  a  little  obserWation  &11  tiien,  and  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday,  I  see  it  woiked  np  in  ptint,  in  i  moat  ■nrprising 
manner." 

Mr.  Perch  resorted  to  his  breast  pocket,  as  if  to  jRodnee  the  pftregrifih, 
but  receiving  no  encouragement,  pulled  out  his  beaver  gloves,  picked  m 
his  hat,  and  took  his  leave ;  and  before  it  was  high  noon,  Mr.  Penh  had 
related  to  several  select  audiences  at  the  King's  Arms  and  tbewhere,  hov 
Miss  Carker,  bursting  into  tears,  had  caught  him  by  both  hands,  and  aaid, 
"  Oh !  dear  dear  Perch,  the  sight  of  you  is  all  the  oomfart  1  have  left ! " 
and  how  Hr.  John  Carker  had  said,  in  an  swfiil  voice,  "  Ferdi,  I  disoint 
him.     Never  let  me  hear  him  mentioned  as  a  brother  more  I " 

"Dear  John,"  said  Harriet,  when  they  were  left  alone,  and  had 
remained  silent  for  some  few  moments.  "  Tliere  are  bad  tidings  in  that 
letter." 

"Yes.  But  nothing  imexpected,"  he  replied.  "I  saw  the  writw 
yesterdt^.'* 

"ThevniterP" 

"Mr.  Domb^.  He  paased  twiee  through  tite  oonnting-howe  whUo 
I  was  there.   I  had  bean  able  to  avoid  him  bdtore,  but  of  oourse  oonW  noi 
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bope  to  do  that  long.  I  know  how  lutaial  it  was  tliat  he  sbould  regard 
my  presence  as  something  offensive ;  I  felt  it  must  be  so,  myaelf." 

"  He  did  not  say  so  f  " 

"  No ;  he  aaid  nothing ;  but  I  saw  that  his  glance  rested  on  me  for 
a  moment,  and  I  was  prepared  for  what  would  happen — for  what  lot 
happened.     I  am  dismissed  1" 

She  loolted  as  little  shocked  and  m  bopcful  as  she  could,  but  it  was  dis- 
tressing news,  for  many  reasons. 

'"I  need  not  tell  yon,' "  said  John  Carker,  reading  the  letter,  "'  why  your 
name  would  henceforth  have  an  unnatural  sonnd,  in  however  remote  ft 
connexion  with  mine,  or  why  the  daily  sight  of  any  one  who  bears  it, 
would  be  unendurable  to  mc.  I  have  to  notify  the  ceasiticm  of  all  engage- 
ments between  ns,  from  tbis  date,  and  to  leanest  that  no  renewal  of  any 
communication  with  me,  or  my  establishment,  be  ever  attempted  by  you.' — 
Enclosed,  is  an  equivalent  in  money  to  a  generously  long  notice,  and  thia 
is  my  discharge.  Heaven  knows,  Hani  A,  it  ia  a  lenient  and  considerate  one, 
when  we  remfanber  all  I  " 

"  If  it  be  lenient  and  considerate  to  pumsh  yon  at  all,  John,  for  tha 
misdeed  of  another,"  she  replied  gently,  "  yes." 

"  We  have  be^i  an  ill-omened  race  to  hun,"  said  John  Carker.  "  He 
has  reason  to  shrink  Irom  the  sound  of  our  name,  and  to  think  that  there 
is  something  cursed  and  wicked  in  our  blood.  I  should  almost  think  it 
too,  Harriet,  but  for  you." 

"  Brother,  don't  speak  hlce  this.  If  yon  have  any  special  reason,  as 
yon  say  you  have,  and  think  you  have — though  I  say,  No! — to  lovS.me, 
■pare  me  the  hearing  of  such  wild  mad  words  1 " 

He  covered  his  face  with  both  hia  hands ;  but  soon  permitted  her, 
eoming  near  him,  to  take  one  in  her  own. 

"After  so  many  years,  this  parting  ia  a  melancholy  thing  I  know," 
said  his  sister,  "  and  the  cause  of  it  ia  dreadful  to  us  both.  We  hava 
to  live,  too,  and  must  look  about  us  fi»  the  means.  Well,  well  1  We 
can  do  so,  undismayed.  It  ia  oui  pride,  not  our  trouble,  to  strive,  John, 
and  to  strive  together." 

A  smile  pl^ed  oa  her  lips,  as  she  kissed  hia  dieek,  and  entreated 
him  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

"  Ob,  dearest  sister  I  Tied,  of  your  own  noUe  will,  to  a  mined  mail  I 
whose  reputation  is  blighted ;  who  has  no  friend  himself,  and  has  drifea 
every  friend  of  yours  away  1 " 

"  John  I  "  she  laid  her  hand  hastily  upon  his  lips,  "  for  my  sake  I  Ja 
reinembraace  of  our  long  oompanionship  1 "  He  was  silent.  "  Now,  let 
me  tell  you,  dear,"  quietly  sitting  by  his  side.  "I  have,  as  you  hav«^ 
expected  this ;  and  when  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing  that  it 
would  hafpea,  and  preparing  myself  itx  it,  as  weU  as  I  oould,  I  have 
lesolved  to  U^  you,  if  it  should  be  so,  that  I  have  kept  a  secret  from  yon, 
and  that  we  lime  a  finend." 

"  What  is  our  Mend's  name,  Harriet  F "  he  answered,  with  a  sorrowful 
smile. 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,  but  he  once  made  a  very  eameat  piotestaUoB  to 
neofhiafriemdsh^andhJawishtosnveiU!  and  to  this  day  I  believe  Iuk." 
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"  HatTJet ! "  exclaimed  her  wondoing  btotW,  "  wlicre  does  tliis 
friend  live  ?  " 

"  Neither  do  I  know  that,"  she  returned.  "  But  he  know*  us  both, 
sad  our  histor; — all  our  little  history,  John.  Thkt  is  the  reason  why,  at 
his  own  suggestion,  I  have  kept  the  secret  of  his  coming  here,  from  yon, 
lest  his  acquaintance  with  it  should  distress  you." 

"  Here  I     Has  he  been  here,  Harriet  F  " 

"  Here,  in  this  room.     Once." 

"  What  kind  of  man  P  " 

"Not  young.  'Grey-headed/ashe  said, 'and  fast  growing  gr^er.'  Bat 
generous,  and  frank,  and  good,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  only  seen  once,  Harriet  ?  " 

"  In  this  room  only  once,"  said  his  aister,  with  the  slightest  and 
most  transient  glow  upon  hei  cheek ;  "  bat,  when  here,  he  entreated  me 
to  suffer  him  to  see  me  once  a  week  as  he  passed  by,  in  token  of  our 
being  well,  and  continuing  to  need  nothing  at  his  huida.  For  I  told 
him,  when  he  proffered  us  any  seirice  he  could  render — whidi  was  the 
object  of  his  visit — that  we  needed  nothing." 

"  And  once  a  week ." 

"  Once  every  week  since  then,  and  always  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  he  has  gone  past ;  idwaya  on  foot ;  always  going  in  the  same 
direction — towards  Lonaon ;  and  never  pausing  longer  thm  to  bow  to 
me,  and  wave  his  hand  cheerfully,  as  a  land  gturdian  might.  He  made 
that  promise  when  he  proposed  these  curious  interviews,  and  has  kept  it 
BO  faithfully  and  pleasantly,  that  if  I  ever  felt  any  trifling  uneasiness  aSont 
them  in  the  beginning  (which  I  don't  think  I  did,  John  ;  his  manner  was 
•0  plain  and  true)  it  very  soon  vanished,  and  left  me  quite  glad  when  the 
day  was  coming.  Last  Monday— the  first  since  this  terrible  event — ha 
did  not  go  by  ;  and  I  hsve  wondered  whether  his  absence  can  have  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  what  has  happened." 

"  How  P  "  inqiiired  her  brother. 

"  I  don't  know  how.  I  have  only  speculated  on  the  coincidenoe ;  I 
have  not  tried  to  account  for  it.  I  feel  sure  he  will  return.  When  he 
does,  dear  John,  let  me  tell  him  that  I  have  at  last  spoken  to  you,  and  let 
me  bring  you  together.  He  will  certainly  help  us  to  a  new  livelihood. 
His  entreaty  was  that  he  might  do  something  to  smooth  my  life  and 
yours ;  and  I  gave  him  my  promise  that  if  we  ever  wanted  a  friend,  I  would 
remember  him.    Then,  lus  name  was  to  be  no  secret." 

"  Harriet,"  said  her  brother,  who  bad  listened  with  close  attention, 
"describe  this  gentleman  to  me.  I  surely  onght  to  know  one  who  knowe 
me  80  weL" 

His  sister  painted,  as  vividly  as  she  could,  the  features,  stature,  and 
dress  of  her  visitor;  but  John  Carker,  either  from  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  original,  or  from  some  fault  in  her  description,  or  fivm  some 
abstraction  of  hie  thoughts  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  pondering,  could 
not  recognise  the  portrait  she  presented  to  him. 

However,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  see  the  original 
when  he  next  appeared.  This  concluded,  the  sister  applied  hnself,  with 
a  less  anxious  breast,  to  her  domestic  occupations ;  and  the  grey-haired 
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man,  late  Junior  of  Bomb^'s,  devoted  the  first  day  of  hie  unwonted 
liberty  to  working  iu  the  garden. 

It  WBB  qnite  lute  nt  night,  and  the  brother  was  reading  aloud  while  the 
Bister  plied  her  needle,  when  they  were  inlermpted  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door.  In  ttie  atmosphere  of  vagae  anxiety  and  dread  that  lower«l  about 
them  in  connexion  with  their  fugitive  brother,  thia  sound,  unusual  there, 
beoame  almost  alarming.  The  brother  going  to  the  door,  the  sister  sat 
and  listened  timidly.  Some  one  spoke  to  him,  and  be  replied,  and 
seomed  surprised ;  and  after  a  few  words,  the  two  approached  together. 

"  Harriet,"  said  her  brother,  lighting  in  their  late  visitor,  and  speaking 
in  a  low  voice,  "Mr.  Morfin — the  gentleman  so  long  in  Dombey's  house 
with  James." 

His  Bister  started  back,  aa  if  a  ghost  had  entered.  In  the  doorway 
stood  the  unknown  friend,  with  the  dark  hair  sprinkled  with  grey,  the 
TUddy  fiice,  the  broad  clear  brow,  and  hazel  eyes,  whose  aecret  she  had 
kept  BO  long  I 

"  John  I  '  she  said,  half  breatbleaa.  "  It  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you 
of,  to-day ! " 

"  The  gentleman.  Miss  Harriet,"  said  the  visitor,  coming  in — ^for  he 
had  stopped  a  moment  in  the  doorway ;  "  is  greatly  relieved  to  hear  yon 
say  that :  he  has  been  devising  ways  and  means,  all  the  way  here,  of  ex- 
plaining bimself,  and  has  been  satisfied  with  none.  Mr.  John,  I  am  not 
quite  a  stranger  here.  You  were  stricken  with  astotiisbment  when  you 
saw  me  at  your  door  just  now.  I  observe  you  are  more  astonisbed  at 
present.  Well !  That 's  reasonable  enough  under  eiiating  circumstances. 
If  we  were  not  aucb  creatures  of  habit  as  we  are,  we  shouldn't  have 
reason  to  be  astonished  half  so  often." 

By  this  time,  he  had  greeted  Harriet  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of 
cordiality  and  respect  which  she  recollected  so  well,  and  had  sat  do»n 
sear  her,  pulled  off  his  gloves,  and  thrown  them  into  his  hot  upon  the 
table. 

"There's  nothing  astonisbing,"  he  said,  "in  my  having  conceived  s 
desire  to  see  your  sister,  ]fr.  John,  or  in  my  having  gratified  it  in  my  own 
way.  As  to  the  regularity  of  my  visits  since  (winch  she  may  have  men- 
tioned to  you),  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  They  soon  grew 
into  fi  habit ;  and  we  are  creatures  of  habit — creatures  of  habit !  " 

Putting  his  bands  into  his  pockets,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  be 
looked  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  if  it  were  interesting  to  him  to  see 
them  together;  andwenton  tosay,  withakindofirritable  thoughtfulness; 

"It's  this  same  habit  that  confirms  some  of  ns,  who  are  capable  of 
better  things,  in  Lucifbr's  own  pride  and  stubbornness — that  confirms  and 
deepens  others  of  ns  in  villainy — more  of  us  in  indifference — that  hardens 
us,  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  temper  of  our  clay,  like  images,  and 
leaves  us  as  susceptible  as  images  to  new  impressions  and  convictions. 
Tou  shall  judge  of  its  inflaenoe  on  me,  John.  For  more  years  than  I 
need  name,  I  had  my  small,  and  exactly- defined  share,  in  the  management  of 
Dombey's  house,  and  saw  your  brother  (who  has  proved  himself  a  scoundrel! 
Your  sister  will  forgive  my  being  obliged  to  mention  it)  extending  and  extend- 
ing bis  influence,  until  the  business  and  its  owner  were  his  football;  and 
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saw  you  toiling  tt  yoax  sbsoure  desk  ereiy  da; ;  and  ires  qaite  contait 
to  he  aa  little  troubled  bb  I  might  be,  out  of  my  own  strip  of  duty,  and  to 
let  everything  about  me  go  on,  day  by  d&y,  unqoestioiwd,  like  a  great 
machtse — tW  vas  its  habit  aod  mine — and  to  tslie  it  all.  for  grmited,  md 
consider  ^  all  rigbt  Uy  Wednesday  oigbte  came  T^fulariy  round,  oui 
quartette  parties  eame  regidatly  off,  my  violoneello  wu  in  good  tHue,  ami 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  my  world— or,  if  anything,  not  much — or 
litUe  or  mndt,  it  was  no  idbir  of  mime." 

"  I  can  anawei  for  youf  being  toon  reqwcied  and  bdgved  dozing  all 
that  time  th^m  anybody  in  the  Houae,  ^,"  said  John  Carker. 

"  Pooh  I  Good-nat«Ted  and  easy  enosgh,  I  dare  ny,"  ntamed  the 
other,  "  a  habit  I  had.  It  suited  the  Manager ;  it  suited  the  mac  fae 
mani^;ed ;  it  suibed  me  beat  ataH  I  did  what  was  allotted  to  me  to  do, 
made  no  court  to  either  of  them,  and  nae  glad  to  occupy  a  station  in 
whidi  none  waa  required.  So  I  sbotJd  haregone  on  till  now,  but  that  my 
room  had  a  thin  wall.  You  can  tell  your  aiat«r  that  it  was  difidsd  fircHa 
the  Manager's  room  by  a  wainscot  pKtition." 

"  They  were  adjoining  rooms;  had  been  one,  perhaps,  originally;  and 
were  separated,  as  Mr.  Morfiu  8ay»,"  said  kai  brother,  looking  bask  to  him 
for  the  resumption  trf  his  explanation. 

"  I  hare  whistled,  hummed  tunes,  gone  aocntately  thronj^  the  whc^  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  B,  to  let  him  know  that  1  was  within  hearing," 
said  Mr.  Morfin;  "but  be  nevw  heeded  me.  It  happened  seldom 
enough  that  I  wa«  within  heaiii^  of  anything  of  a  jwiFata  nature, 
certainly.  But  when  I  waSt  and  couldn't  otherwise  avoid  knowing  aome- 
thing  of  it,  I  walked  out.  I  walked  out  onee,  John,  doring  a  omTwsatiaa 
between  two  brothers^  to  which,  in  the  beginning,  yoaug  Walter  Qay  was  a 
party.  But  I  orerheard  some  of  it  b^iwe  I  kft  the  room.  You  remember 
it  sufficiently,  pwhapa,  to  tel!  your  sister  what  its  uabire  was?  " 

"  It  referred,  Harriet,"  said  her  htethec,  in  a  low  voice,  "  to  the  past, 
and  to  our  relative  positions  in  the  House." 

"  Its  matter  was  not  new  to  me,  but  was  piusntedin  a  now  aspect.  It 
shook  me  in  my  habit — thehabit  of  niae-teuths  of  the  world — of  believinf; 
that  all  was  right  abont  me,  because  I  was  used  to  it,"  said  their  visitor ; 
"  and  induced  me  to  recal  the  history  of  the  two  brotbera,  and  to  ponder 
on  it.  I  think  it  was  almost  the  first  time  in  my  lifs  when  I  fell  into  this 
train  of  reflection — how  will  many  things  that  are  lamihar,  and  quite 
matters  of  course  to  u«  bow,  look,  when  we  eone  to  see  them  from  that 
new  and  distant  point  of  view  which  we  must  all  t^ie  np,  one  day  or  otherF 
I  was  something  leas  good-natured,  as  the  phraae  goes,  aflez  that  morning, 
leas  easy  and  complacent  akogetlker." 

He  aat  for  a  minuto  oi  so,  drumraiag  with  one  hand  on  the  tdide  i  and 
resumed  in  a  hurry,  a«  if  he  were  anuoue  to  get  rid  ot  his  oonfessimi. 

"Bdcre  I  knew  what  to  do,  or  wheihar  I  could  do  aaything,  tktre  wa« 
a  second  oonveraation  betweOL  the  same  two  brothers,  in  which  thor  sistcsr 
was  mentioned.  I  had  no  acnples  of  conscience  in  aulTering  all  the 
waifs  and  strays  td  that  oonrersatiDii  to  float  to  me  as  &eely  as  th^ 
would.  I  considered  thorn  miiM  by  right.  After  thai,  I  came  hen  to  see 
the  sisttt  for  mysdf.    The  first  time  I  stopped  at  the  gurdea  g^  I 
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made  s  pretext  of  inqtiiring  into  the  eharttcter  of  a  poor  netglibour ;  but 
I  wandoed  out  of  that  tract,  and  I  tliink  Miss  Huriet  roistniated  me. 
The  second  time  I  asked  leave  to  ccme  in ;  came  in ;  and  said  what  I 
wished  to  say.  Your  sister  showed  me  reasons  which  I  dared  not  ^spute, 
for  receiving  no  assistance  from  me  then ;  but  I  establisbed  a  means  of 
communicatioQ  betireen  as,  which  remained  imlnviken  until  within  these 
few  days,  when  I  was  prevrnted,  bj  important  matters  Mai  have  lately 
devolved  npon  me,  irom  maintaining  them." 

"How  little  I  have  suspected  this,"  stdd  John  Cbi^ct,  "when  I  have 
seen  ytm  every  day,  Sir  1    If  Harriet  could  have  guessed  your  name — " 

"Wlij,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  John,"  interpesMl  the  visitor,  "I  kept  it 
to  myself  for  two  reasons.  I  don't  know  that  the  first  might  have  bees 
binding  alone ;  but  one  has  no  business  to  take  credit  lor  good  intentions, 
and  I  made  up  mv  mind,  at  all  events,  not  to  diadose  myeelf  until  I 
should  be  aUe  to  do  you  some  real  service  or  other.  My  secoad  reasos 
was,  that  I  always  hoped  there  migbt  be  some  tingenng  possibility  of 
your  brother's  relenting  towards  yon  both ;  and  in  that  ease,  I  felt  that 
where  there  was  the  chance  of  a  man  of  his  suspicious,  wattMul  character, 
discovering  that  yon  had  been  secretly  be&iended  ny  me,  there  was  the  chance 
of  a  new  and  fatal  canse  of  division.  I  resolved,  to  be  snre,  at  the  risk 
of  turning  his  displeasure  against  myeelf — whitji  wonld  have  been  bo 
matter— to  watch  my  opportunity  of  serving  you  with  the  head  of  the 
House  i  but  the  distractions  of  death,  courtship,  marriage,  and  domestic 
nnhappiness,  have  left  us  no  head  but  your  brother  for  this  long,  long  time. 
And  it  would  have  been  better  tor  us,"  said  the  visitor,  dropping  Iiis 
voice,  "to  have  been  a  lifeless  trunk." 

He  seemed  conscious  that  these  latter  words  had  eeeaped  him  against 
his  will,  and,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  the  brother,  and  a  haaid  to  the 
eister,  eontianed : 

"  All  I  could  desire  to  say,  and  more,  I  have  now  said.  All  I  mean 
goes  beyond  words,  as  I  hope  you  understand  and  believe.  The  time  has 
come,  John — though  most  nnfortunately  and  unhi^ipily  oome — when  I 
may  help  you  without  interfering  with  that  redeeming  struggle,  which  has 
laated  through  so  many  years ;  since  you  were  disi^iarged  from  it  to-day 
by  no  act  of  your  own.  It  is  late ;  I  need  say  no  more  to-night.  You 
will  guard  the  tteasnie  you  have  here,  without  advice  or  Mminder 
from  me." 

With  these  words  be  rose  to  go. 

"  But  go  yon  first,  John,"  he  said  good-humonredly,  "  with  a  light, 
without  saying  what  yon  want  to  say,  whatever  that  may  be  ;**  John 
Cerker's  heart  was  full,  and  he  would  have  rdieved  it  in  speecti,  if  he 
could ;  "  and  let  me  have  a  word  with  your  sister.  We  have  talked  alone 
before,  and  in  thia  room  too ;  though  it  looks  more  natoral  with 
yon  hero." 

following  him  ont  with  his  eyes,  he  turned  kindly  to  Harriet,  and  said 
in  a  lower  voice,  and  with  an  altered  and  graver  maimei : 

"  You  wish  to  ask  me  something  of  the  man  whose  sister  it  is  yoiii 
miifoTtune  to  be." 

"  I  dread  to  ask,"  aaid  Harriet. 

M  u  2 
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"  Ton  have  looked  so  earnestly  at  me  more  than  once,"  rejoined  tlie 
vieitor,  "  that  I  think  I  can  dirine  your  qnestion.  Has  he  taken  money  ? 
U  it  that  F  " 

"Tea." 

"  He  haa  not." 

"  I  thank  Heaven  1 "  aaid  Harriet.    "For  the  sake  of  John." 

"That  he  has  abased  hia  trust  in  many  wayB,"  said  Mr.  Morfin ;  "that 
he  has  oflener  dealt  and  speculated  to  advantage  for  himself,  than  for  the 
House  he  repreaeiited ;  that  he  has  led  the  House  on,  to  prodigious 
Teatures,  often  resulting  in  enormous  losses ;  that  he  has  always  pampered 
the  vanity  and  ambition  of  his  employer,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  have  hdd 
them  in  check,  and  shown,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  to  what  they 
tended  here  or  there;  will  not  perhaps  surprise  you  now.  UndertakiDge  have 
been  entered  on,  to  swell  the  reputation  of  the  House  for  vast  resources, 
and  to  exhibit  it  in  magnificent  contrast  to  other  merchants'  houses,  of 
which  it  requires  a  steady  head  to  contemplate  the  possibly — a  few  disas- 
trous changes  of  affairs  might  render  them  the  probably — ruinous  con- 
sequences. In  the  midst  of  the  many  transactions  of  the  Hquse,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world :  a  great  labyrinth  of  which  only  be  has  held  the  due : 
he  has  had  the  opportunity,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  it,  of  keeping  the 
various  resulta  afloat,  when  ascertained,  and  substituting  estimates  and 
generalities  for  facts.     But  latterly — you  follow  me,  Miss  Harriet?  " 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly,"  she  answered,  with  her  frightened  lace  fixed  on 
his.     "  Fray  tell  me  slL  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Latterly,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  the  greatest  pains  to  making 
these  results  so  plain  and  dear,  that  reference  to  the  private  books  mablea 
one  to  grasp  them,  numerous  and  varying  as  they  are,  with  extraordinary 
ease.  As  if  he  had  resolved  to  show  his  employer  at  one  broad  view  what 
has  been  brought  upon  him  by  ministration  to  his  roling  passion  i  That  it 
has  been  his  constant  practice  to  minister  to  that  passion  basely,  and  to 
flatter  it  corruptly,  is  indubitable.  In  that,  his  criminality,  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  House,  chiefly  consists." 

"  One  other  word  before  you  leave  me,  dear  Sir,"  said  Harriet. 
"  There  is  no  danger  in  all  this  F  " 

"  How  danger  ?  "  he  returned,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  To  the  credit  of  the  House  P  " 

"  I  cannot  help  answering  you  plainly,  and  trusting  yon  completely," 
xud  Mr.  Moriin,  after  a  moment's  survey  of  her  face.  ■ 

"  You  may.    Indeed  you  may ! " 

"  I  am  sure  I  may.  Danger  to  the  House's  credit  F  No;  none.  There 
may  be  difficulty,  greater  or  less  difficulty,  but  no  danger,  unless — ^unless, 
indeed — the  head  of  the  House,  unable  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  reduction 
of  its  enterprises,  and  positivdy  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  in 
any  position  but  the  position  in  which  he  hns  always  represented  it  to 
himself,  should  urge  it  beyond  its  strength.     Then  it  would  totter." 

"But  there  is  no  apprehension  of  that?"  said  Harriet. 

"There  shall  be  no  half-confidence,"  he  repUed,  shaking  her  hand,  "be- 
tween us.  Mr.  Dombey  is  unapproachable  by  any  one,  and  his  state  of  mind 
is  haughty,  rash,  unreasonable,  and  ungovernable,  now.  But  he  is  disturbed 
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snd  agitated  now  beyond  all  common  boonds,  and  it  may  pass.  You  now 
know  all,  both  wont  end  best.     No  more  to-nigbt,  and  good  njgbt  1 " 

With  that  he  Iciued  her  hand,  and  passing  out  to  the  door  where  her 
brother  stood  awaiting  hia  coming,  pat  bim  cheerful^  aside  when  he 
esaajed  to  speak ;  told  him  that  as  they  would  see  each  other  soon  and 
often,  he  might  speak  at  another  time,  if  he  would,  but  there  was  no  leisure 
for  it  then ;  and  went  away  at  a  round  pace,  in  order  that  no  word  of 
gratitude  might  follow  him. 

The  brother  and  sister  sat  conversing  by  the  fireside,  until  it  was  almost 
day ;  made  sleepless  by  this  glimpse  of  the  new  world  that  opened 
before  them,  and  feeling  like  two  people  shipwrecked  long  ago,  npon  a 
solitary  coast,  to  whom  a  ship  had  come  at  last,  when  they  were  old  in 
resignation,  and  had  lost  all  thought  of  any  other  home.  But  another 
and  difFerent  kind  of  disquietude  kept  them  waking  too.  The  darkness 
out  of  which  thie  light  had  broken  on  them,  gathered  around;  and  the  shadow 
of  their  guilty  brother  was  in  the  house  where  his  foot  had  never  trod. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  driven  out,  nor  did  it  fade  before  the  sun.  Nest 
morning  it  waa'there  ;  at  noon ;  at  night.  Darkest  and  most  distinct  at 
night,  as  is  now  to  be  told. 

John  Carker  had  gone  out,  in  pursuance  of  a  letter  of  appointment 
from  th^  friend,  and  Harriet  was  left  in  the  house  alone.  She  had  been 
alone,  some  honra.  A  dull,  grave  evening,  and  a  deepening  twilight, 
were  not  favourable  to  the  removal  of  the  oppression  on  her  spirits.  The 
idea  of  thia  brother,  long  unseen  and  unknown,  flitted  about  her  in 
frightful  shapes.  He  was  dead,  dying,  calling  to  her,  staring  at  her, 
frowning  on  her.  The  pictuiea  in  her  mind  were  so  obtrusive  and  exact, 
that  as  the  twilight  deepened,  she  dreaded  to  raise  her  head  and  look  at 
the  dark  comers  of  the  room,  lest  his  wraith,  the  ofispring  of  her  excited 
imagination,  should  be  waiting  there,  to  startle  her.  Onoe,  she  had  such  a 
fancy  of  his  being  in  the  next  room,  hiding — though  she  knew  quite  well 
what  a  distempered  fancy  it  was,  and  had  no  belief  in  it — that  she  forced 
herself  to  go  there,  for  her  own  conviction.  But  in  vain.  The  room 
resumed  its  shadow;  terrors,  the  moment  she  left  it;  and  she  had  no  more 
power  to  divest  herself  of  these  vague  impressions  of  dread,  than  if  they 
bad  been  stone  giants,  rooted  in  the  solid  earth. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  she  was  sitting  near  the  window,  with  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  looking  down,  when,  sensible  of  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  gloom  of  the  apartment,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  uttered  an  involun- 
tary cry.  Close  to  the  glaas,  a  pale  scared  face  gazed  in  ;  vacantly,  for  an 
instant,  as  searching  for  an  object;  then  the  eyes  rested  on  henelf,  and 
lighted  np. 

"  Let  me  in  I  Let  me  in  t  I  want  to  speak  to  you  I  "  and  the  hand 
rattled  on  Uie  glass. 

She  recognised  immediately  the  woman  with  the  long  dark  hair,  to 
whom  she  had  given  warmth,  food,  and  shelter,  one  wet  night.  Naturally 
afraid  of  her,  remembering  her  violent  behaviour,  Harriet,  retreating  a 
little  from  the  window,  atood  undecided  and  alarmed, 

"  Let  me  in  I  Let  me  speak  to  you  1  I  am  thanks — quiet — humble 
— anything  you  like.     But  let  me  ^eak  to  you." 
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The  Tehencnt  Bunner  of  tke  entreaty,  tlie  earnest  espreuuHi  of  tlie 
face,  ike  trembliiiK  of  tke  two  hands  that  were  raised  imploringl;,  a 
certain  draad  and  terror  in  tbe  voioe  alda  to  her  own  oondition  at  the 
m<Hn«it,  prevailed  with  Huiiet.     She  hastened  to  the  door  and  opeaedit. 

"  Uay  I  esKie  is,  or  shall  I  sptiak  here  P  "  aaid  the  woman,  ootehing  at 
her  hand. 

"  What  is  it  that  jou  wmt  ?     Wlutt  ie  it  that  you  have  to  aay  P  " 

"Not  much,  but  let  me  aay  it  out,  or  I  shall  never  aay  it^  I  am 
tempted  now  to  go  away.  There  aeem  to  be  hands  dragging  oie  from 
the  door.     Let  %ue  owue  in,  if  you  can  trust  me  for  Uiis  once  1 " 

Her  enei^  again  pFevaUed,  fmd  they  passed  into  the  fire-li^t  of  the 
little  kitdten,  where  she  had  before  sat,  and  ate,  aod  dried  bw  dotfaes. 

"  Sit  there,"  aaid  Alice,  Imedinf  down  beside  hec,  "  and  look  at  me. 
You  rememb^  me  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  You  temember  what  I  told  you  I  had  been,  and  whore  I  came  &obi, 
Tagg:ed  and  kme,  with  the  fierce  wind  and  weatliei  beating  on  my 
headP" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know  how  I  came  bade  that  night,  and  threw  youi  nxmey  in  the 
dirt,  and  cursed  you  and  your  race.  Now,  see  me  here,  iqmn  my  knees. 
Am  I  less  earaeat  now,  than  I  was  then  F  " 

"  If  what  you  ask,"  said  Hainet,  gently,  "  is  forgiveaeee —  " 

"  But  it 's  not !  "  retwmed  the  other,  with  a  proud,  fieave  look.  "  What 
I  ask  is,  to  be  beUered.  Now  you  ehall  ju^;e  if  I  «m  worthy  of  belief, 
both  as  I  waa,  and  aa  I  am." 

Still  upon  hcT  knees,  and  with  her  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  the  &e 
shining  on  her  ruined  beauty  and  her  wild  black  hair,  one  long  tieta 
of  whidk  the  puUed  over  her  Moulder,  and  wound  abo«t  her  hand,  and 
thonghtfiiUy  lut  and  tore  while  speaking,  she  went  on  -. 

"When  I  waa  young  and  pretty,  uid  this,"  plucking  oontsBptuoaaly 
at  the  hair  she  held,  "was  only  handled  ddicatdy,  and  ooiudn't  M 
admired  enough,  my  mathn,  who  had  not  been  very  mindflil  of  me  «a  a 
diild,  found  out  my  mente,  and  was  fond  of  me,  and  proud  of  me.  She 
was  covetous  and  poor,  and  thought  to  mdte  a  sort  of  [«c^>erty  of  me. 
No  great  lady  ever  tboi^ht  that  of  a  daughter  yet,  I  'm  sure,  or  «ct«d  as 
if  she  did — it  'a  never  done,  we  all  know — and  that  shows  that  the  mdy 
instances  of  mothers  bTii^[iog  up  their  daughters  wrong,  and  evil  oonaing 
of  it,  are  among  audi  miserdile  folks  as  us." 

Looking  at  the  fire,  aa  if  she  were  forgetful,  for  the  moment,  oi  haviag 
any  auditor,  she  continued  in  a  dreamy  way,  as  she  wound  the  kmg  tnae  of 
hmr  tightround  and  ronnd  ha  hnnd. 

"  What  came  of  that,  I  needn't  say.  Wretched  marriagea  don't  oove 
of  such  thinga,  in  our  d^^ee ;  only  wretchedness  and  ruin.  Wietidied* 
nets  and  ruin  oam  on  me — oame  on  me." 

Baiaing  h»  eyes  swifily  &am  tlteir  moody  gaxe  upon  the  &e,  to 
Haniet's  face,  she  said — 

"  I  am  waiiing  tuae,  and  tjiere  is  nooe  to  qiare ;  yet  if  I  hadn't  ttought 
of  all,  1  shouldn  t  be  here  now.     Wratchedness  and  ruin  came  cm  me,  1 
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eay.  I  was  made  a  sbort-liTed  toy,  sad  flmtg  aside  man  cruelly  and 
careleaely  than  eren  encb  things  are.     By  whoae  hand  do  you  think  P  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  f  "  Bud  Harriet. 

"Why  do  you  tremble?"  rejoined  Alice,  with  an  eager  look.  "His 
usage  made  a  Devil  of  me.  I  rank  in  wreti^edoess  and  ruin,  lower  and 
lower  yet.  I  was  ooneeraed  in  a  robbery — in  every  part  of  it  but  the 
gaittB--and  waa  found  out,  asd  sent  to  be  tmd,  without  a  irieud,  without 
a  penny.  Thoi^h  I  waa  bnt  a  girt,  I  would  hare  gone  to  Death,  aoonet 
than  aak  him  for  a  word,  if  a  word  of  hie  could  have  saved  me.  I  would! 
To  any  death  that  oould  hare  been  invented.  Bnt  my  mother,  covetous 
alwi^,  aent  to  him  in  my  same,  tdd  the  true  story  of  my  eaoe,  and 
humbly  prsyed  and  petitioned  for  a  siaall  last  gift — for  no't  so  many 
pounds  as  I  have  fingers  oa  this  hand.  Who  was  it  do  you  think,  who 
snapped  his  fingers  at  me  in  my  misery,  lying,  as  he  beheved,  at  Us 
feet,  and  left  me  without  even  this  poor  sagn  of  rnDsmtwaaee ;  well  satis- 
fied  that  I  shonld  be  seift  abroad,  beyond  the  reach  of  further  trouble 
to  him,  and  should  die,  and  rot  there?     Who  waa  this,  do  yon  think?" 

"  Why  do  yon  ask  mo?"  repeated  Hamet. 

"Why  do  you  tremble?"  said  Alice,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  looking  in  ber  face,  "  bnt  that  the  answer  is  on  your  lips  I  It  was  your 
brother  James." 

Harriet  trembled  more  and  man,  but  did  not  avert  her  e^ee  from  the 
eager  look  that  rested  on  them. 

"  When  I  knew  yon  were  his  sister — which  was  on  that  m'ght — I  came 
back,  weary  and  htme,  to  spurn  yonr  gift.  I  feit  that  night  as  if  I  ccnld 
have  trareUed,  weary  and  lame,  over  the  whole  w(»ld,  to  atali  him,  if  I  could 
have  found  hhn  in  a  lonely  place  with  no  one  Bear.  Do  you  believe  that  I 
was  earnest  in  all  that  ?" 

"  I  do  I     Good  Heaven,  why  are  you  come  again  P" 

"  Sines  then,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same  grasp  of  her  arm,  and  the  same 
look  in  her  face,  "  I  have  seen  him !  I  have  followed  him  with  my  ^ea, 
in  the  broad  day.  If  any  apaxk  of  my  resentment  slumbered  in  my  boaom, 
it  sprung  into  a  blaze  when  my  eyes  rested  on  him.  You  know  he  haa 
wronged  a  proud  man,  and  made  him  his  deadly  enemy.  What  if  I  had 
given  informatiou  of  him  to  that  man?" 

"  Information  1 "  repeated  Harriet. 

"  What  if  I  had  found  out  one  who  knew  yonr  brother's  secret;  who  knew 
the  maimer  of  his  flight ;  who  knew  where  he  and  the  companion  of  his  flight 
were  gone  7  What  if  I  had  made  him  utter  aH  his  knowledge,  word  by 
word,  before  this  enemy,  concealed  to  hear  it  P  What  if  I  had  sat  by  at 
the  time,  looking  into  this  enemy's  face,  and  seeing  it  change  till  it  was 
scarcely  hunum  F  What  if  I  had  seen  him  rush  away,  mad,  in  pursuit  F 
What  if  I  knew,  now,  that  he  was  on  his  road,  more  fleud  than  man,  and 
must,  in  so  many  hours,  come  up  with  him  P  " 

"  Eemove  your  hand  !  "  said  Harriet,  recoiling.  "  Go  sway !  Tour 
touch  is  dreadful  to  me  1  " 

"  I  have  done  this,"  pursued  the  other,  with  her  eager  look,  regardless 
of  the  interruption.  "  Bo  I  speak  and  look  as  if  I  rrally  had  F  Do  you 
believe  what  I  am  saying?  " 
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"  I  fear  I  moat.     Let  my  ami  go  I  " 

"  Not  jret.  A  momeat  more.  You  can  think  what  my  revengeful  pur- 
pose must  have  been,  to  laat  eo  long,  ajid  urge  me  to  do  Urn  ? " 

"  Dreadful  1 "  aaid  Harriet. 

"Then  when  you  see  me  now,"  said  Alice,  hoarsely,  "here  again, 
kneeling  quietly  on  the  ground,  with  my  touch  upon  your  arm,  with  my 
eyes  upon  your  face,  you  may  believe  that  there  is  no  common  earneatnesi 
in  what  I  say,  and  that  no  oonunon  struggle  has  been  battling  in  my  breast. 
T  am  ashamed  to  epeak  the  words,  but  I  relent.  I  despise  myself ;  I  have 
fought  with  myself  bU  day,  and  all  last  night;  bat  I  rdent  towards 
him  without  reason,  and  wish  to  repair  what  I  hare  done,  if  it  is  possible. 
I  wouldn't  have  them  oome  together  while  his  pursuer  is  so  bhnd,  and 
headlong.  If  you  had  seen  him  as  he  went  out  last  night,  you  would 
know  the  danger  better." 

"  How  shall  it  be  prevented  I    Wlist  can  I  do  I "  cried  Hairiet. 

"  All  night  long,"  pursued  the  other,  hurriedly,  "  I  had  dreams  of  him 
— and  yet  I  didn't  sleep — in  his  blood.    All  day,  I  have  had  him  near  me." 

"  'V^llBt  can  I  do  1 "  said  Harriet,  shuddering  at  these  words. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  who'll  writ^  or  send,  or  go  to  him,  let  them  lose 
no  time.     He  is  at  Dijon.     Do  you  know  the  name,  and  where  it  is?  " 

"  Yea  1 " 

"  Warn  him  that  the  man  he  has  made  his  enemy  is  in  a  frensy,  nud 
that  he  doesn't  know  him  if  he  makes  light  of  his  approach.  Tell  him 
that  he  is  on  the  road — I  know  he  is  I — and  hurrying  on.  Urge  him  to 
get  away  while  there  is  time — if  there  it  time — and  not  to  meet  him  yet. 
A  month  or  so,  will  make  years  of  difference.  Let  them  not  encounter, 
through  me.  Anywhere  but  there  !  Any  time  but  now  !  Let  his  foe 
follow  him,  and  find  him  for  himself,  but  not  through  me  !  There  is 
enough  upon  my  head  without." 

The  fire  ceased  to  be  reflected  in  her  jet  black  hair,  uplifted  face,  and 
eager  eyes ;  her  hand  was  gone  from  Harriet's  aim ;  and  the  place  where 
she  had  been,  was  empty. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THS   FUGITIVES. 


The  time,  an  hour  short  of  midnight ;  the  place,  a  French  Apartment, 
comprising  some  half-dozen  rooms  ; — a  dull  cold  hall  or  corridor,  a  dining- 
room,  a  drawing-room,  a  bed-chamber,  and  an  inner  drawing-room,  or 
boudoir,  smaller  and  more  retired  than  the  rest.  AH  these  shut  in  by  one 
large  pair  of  doors  on  the  main  staircase,  but  each  room  provided  wit£  two 
or  three  pairs  of  doors  of  its  own,  establishing  several  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  apartment,  or  with  certain  small 
passages  within  the  wall,  leading,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  houaes,  to 
some  back  stairs  with  an  obscure  outlet  below.  The  whole  situated  on 
the  first  floor  of  so  large  an  Hotel,  that  it  did  not  absorb  one  entire  row 
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of  vindowa  upon  one  side  of  tie  square  conrt-yard  in  the  centre,  upon  whicli 
the  whole  four  sides  of  the  mansion  looked. 

An  ab  of  spleadoor,  suffioienUy  &ded  to  be  melancholy,  and  suffi.- 
dentty  dazzling  to  clog  and  embuiass  the  details  of  life  with  a  show  of 
state,  reigned  in  these  rooms.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  gilded  and 
painted  ;  the  floors  were  waxed  and  polished  ;  crimson  drapery  hung  in 
.  festoons  from  window,  door,  and  mirror ;  and  candelabra,  gnarled  and 
intertwisted  like  the  branches  of  trees,  or  horns  of  animals,  stock  out 
from  the  panels  of  the  wall.  But  in  the  day-time,  when  l^e  lattice- 
blinds  (now  closely  shut)  were  opened,  and  the  light  let  in,  traces  were 
discernible  among  this  finery,  of  wear  and  tear  and  dust,  of  sun  and  damp 
and  smoke,  and  lengthened  intervals  of  want  of  use  and  habitation,  when 
such  shows  and  toys  of  life  seem  sensitive  like  life,  and  waste  as  men 
shut  up  in  prison  do.  Even  night,  and  clusters  of  buhiing  candle?, 
could  not  wholly  efface  them,  though  the  general  glitter  threw  them  in 
the  shade. 

The  glitter  of  bright  tapers,  and  their  reflection  in  looking-glasses,  scraps 
of  gilding,  and  gay  colours,  were  confined,  on  this  night,  to  one  room — timt 
smaller  room  within  the  rest,  just  now  enumerated.  Seen  from  the  hall, 
where  a  lamp  was  feebly  burning,  through  the  dark  perspective  of  open 
doors,  it  looked  as  shining  and  precious  as  a  gem.  In  the  heart  of  its 
radiance  sat  a  beautiful  woman — Edith. 

She  was  alone.  The  same  defiant,  scornful  woman  still.  The  cheek  a 
little  worn,  the  eye  a  little  larger  in  appearance,  and  more  lustrous,  but  the 
haughty  bearing  just  the  same.  No  shame  upon  her  brow ;  no  late  repent- 
ance bending  her  disdainful  neck.  Imperious  and  stately  yet,  and  yet 
regardless  of  herself  and  of  all  else,  she  sat  vrith  her  dark  eyes  cast  down, 
waiting  for  some  one. 

No  book,  no  work,  no  occupation  of  any  kind  but  her  own  thoughts, 
beguiled  the  tardy  time.  Some  purpose,  strong  enough  to  fill  up  any 
pause,  possessed  her.  With  her  lips  pressed  together,  and  quivering  if  for 
a  moment  she  released  them  from  her  control ;  with  her  nostril  inflated ; 
her  hands  dasped  in  one  another ;  and  her  purpose  swelling  in  her  breast ; 
the  sat,  and  waited. 

At  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  outer  door,  and  a  footstep  in  the  hall,  she 
started  np,  andaried  "Who's  that?"  The  answer  was  in  French,  and  two 
men  came  in  with  jingling  trays,  to  make  preparation  for  supper. 

"  Who  had  bade  them  do  so  f  "  she  asked. 

"  Monsieur  had  commanded  it,  when  it  was  his  pleasure  to  take  the 
apartment.  Monsieur  had  said,  when  he  stayed  there,  for  an  hour,  en 
reuU,  and  left  the  letter  foi  Madame — Madame  had  received  it,  snrely  P " 

"  Tes.» 

"  A  thousand  pardons  1  The  sudden  apprehension  that  it  might  have 
been  forgotten  had  struck  him ;"  a  bald  man,  with  a  large  beard, 
from  a  neighbouring  realmtratit ;  "  with  despair  1  Monsieur  had  said  that 
supper  was  to  be  ready  at  that  honr :  also  that  he  had  forewarned 
Madame  of  the  commands  he  had  given,  in  his  letter.  Monsieur  had  done 
the  Golden  llead  the  honour  to  request  that  the  supper  should  be  choice 
and  delicate.  Monsieur  would  find  that  his  confidence  in  the  Golden 
Head  was  not  misplaced." 
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Edith  raid  no  bukb,  but  lookad  on  tJioughtliilly  wliile  they  prepared  the 
table  for  two  peraons,  and  Kt  the  wine  opon  it.  She  UOK  before  they  hid 
finished,  and  taking  s  lunp,  puKd  into  the  bed-t^itmber  tad  into  the 
diawing-f  DOffl,  where  she  humedlj  bnt  aartcufij  examined  all  the  docws ; 
partiBohi^  oae  ia  the  former  room  that  opeHcd  cm  the  pasa^^  ia  the 
walL  Frmn  tiua  the  took  Ae  hey,  and  pnt  it  on  the  ootcr  side.  She  thm 
oame  bacJc 

The  mat — the  eeoond  of  whom  was  a  dark,  bilions  solgect,  m  a 
jacket,  dose  ^ved,  and  vith  a  black  bead  of  hair  close  cropped— had 
ccHnpleted  their  p^poiatioD  of  the  table,  and  weee  standiiag  looking  at  it 
He  who  bad  spoken  before,  inquired  whrther  Madame  ^loiight  it  would 
be  long  before  Mimsiear  airived  ? 

"  3heflonldn't  say.     It  was  sll  one." 

"  Fardcoi !  There  w*s  ^le  sapper  1  It  ehould  be  eaten  on  the  indent. 
Uoosieui  (who  spoke  Frend  like  an  Angel — or  a  Frenchman — it  was  all 
the  same]  bnd  spoken  with  great  emplissis  of  his  punctuality.  Bat  the 
Eogtbh  nstion  had  bo  grand  a  genios  for  punotnality.  Ah  !  what  noise  1 
Oxeat  Heaven,  here  was  Monsieor.     Behold  him  1" 

In  effeet,  Monsieiu',  admitted  by  the  other  of  the  two,  came,  with  his 
gleaming  teeth,  tbrougb  tbe  dark  rooms,  hke  a  mooth  ;  and  airirinfc  in  that 
uinctuBiy  of  tight  and  colour,  a  figure  st  fbll  length,  embraced  Madaae, 
and  addressed  her  in  the  French  tongue  ss  his  ohamiing  wife. 

"  Hy  God  !  Madame  is  going  to  &int.  Madame  is  oveioame  with  joy!" 
The  bald  man  with  the  beard  olMerred  it,  and  cried  osi 

itadame  had  only  shrunk  and  ^rered.  Before  the  words  were  wftAxa, 
tdie  was  standing  with  her  hand  upon  the  velvet  back  of  a  great  chMT ; 
her  figure  drawn  iq)  to  its  fuU  height,  and  her  £ioe  imnoveable. 

"  Francois  has  Aown  over  to  the  Golden  Head  for  soj^r.  He  flias 
on  these  oocasions  hke  an  angel  or  a  bird.  The  baggage  of  HonsieBT  is 
in  hia  room.  All  ia  arranged.  The  supper  will  be  here  this  moment." 
These  facts  the  bald  man  notified  with  bows  and  smiles,  aad  preeeotly  the 
supper  came. 

The  hot  dishes  were  on  a  chafing-dish  ;  the  oold  already  set  forth,  with 
the  change  of  service  on  a  side-board.  Monsieur  was  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement.  The  sapper  table  being  small,  it  pleased  him  very  well. 
Let  them  set  the  <diaAng-diflb  upon  the  floor,  and  go.  He  would  remove 
the  dishes  with  his  own  hands. 

"  Pardon!"  said  the  bsldnun,  politely,     "  It  was  inposiiUe!" 

Monsieur  was  of  another  opinien.  He  reqnired  no  farther  attvndaiice 
that  night- 

"  But  Madame  " tiie  bald  man  hinted. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Monsieur,  "  had  her  own  maid.     It  was  esough." 

"  A  million  pardons  1    No  I  Madame  had  no  maid  1" 

"  I  came  here  slone,"  said  Edith.  "  It  was  my  choice  to  do  so.  I 
am  weU  used  to  travelling;  I  want  no  attoidanee.  They  seed  aeod 
nc^odyto  me." 

Monsieur  aeoordin^y,  persevering  in  his  first  pressed  impossUali^, 
proceeded  to  follow  the  two  attendants  to  the  outer  door,  and  asoura  it 
after  than  for  the  night.  He  bsldmantnmBigroDnd  to  bow,  as  he  went 
out,  observed  that  Madame  still  stood  with  her  band  upon  the  velvet  .hook 
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of  tlie  great  diiir,  and  tkat  lier  Eace  was  quite  r^ardleas  of  him,  tkonghshe 
was  looking  straight  before  her. 

Afl  tite  soBiid  of  Carirer's  faatansig  the  door,  resounded  through  the 
intetmediat«  loonu,  and  seemed  to  oome  hushed  and  stilled  into  that  last 
distant  mie,  the  sonsd  of  t&e  Cathedral  dodc  strikiDg  twelve  mingled  with 
it,  in  Edith's  can.  She  heard  him  pease,  as  if  he  kewd  it  too  sad 
listened ;  and  then  eome  bade  towards  her,  laying  a  krag  traiu  of  footst^s 
through  the  eiknce,  and  shntliog  all  the  doon  briiind  turn  m  he  came 
along.  Hex  band,  Jt^  a  moment,  kd'ttt«T«liwti4isii  to  bring  a  knife  within 
h«r  reach  npon  the  table ;  then  ^tt  stood  as  ^e  had  stood  before. 

"  How  stnnge  to  oome  here  by  ymiraelf,  my  lore,"  he  said  as  be 
entered. 

"  What !  "  she  returned. 

Her  tone  was  so  bush;  the  quick  turn  of  her  head  so  fierce ;  her  atti- 
tude BO  repellant ;  and  her  frown  so  black  ;  that  he  stood,  with  the  lamp  in 
his  hand,  loc^dng  at  hei,  as  if  she  bad  struck  bim  motioBless. 

"  1  aay,"  be  at  length  repeated,  putting  down  tbe  lamp  and  sBiiliag  his 
most  courtly  smile,  "  how  strange  to  came  here  hIosib  1  It  was  unneces- 
sary caution  surely,  and  might  have  defeated  itself.  Ioh  were  to  hsTo 
engaged  an  attendant  at  Harre  or  Ronen,  and  have  had  abandaace  of 
time  for  the  purpose,  though  you  bad  been  tbe  most  capicious  Mid  dif- 
fioilt  (as  you  an  the  most  beautiful,  my  lore)  of  women.  ' 

Her  eyes  gleamed  strangely  on  him,  bnt  she  stood  wit^  her  hand  resting 
ofi  tbe  chair,  and  said  not  a  wcvd. 

"  I  have  nerer,"  resumed  Carker,  "  seen  yon  look  so  handsome,  as  you 
do  to-night.  Even  tie  picture  I  bare  carried  in  my  mind  during  this 
cmel  probation,  and  which  I  have  contemplated  night  and  day,  is  exceeded 
by  tbe  reality." 

Ket  a  word.  Not  a  look.  Her  eyes  completdy  hidden  by  their 
drooping  lathes,  bat  hei  head  held  up. 

"  Hard,  unrelenting  terms  they  were !  "  said  Corker,  witba  smile,  "  bat 
th/ey  are  all  fulfilled  and  past,  and  make  the  present  more  delidons  and 
more  safe.  Sicily  shall  be  Uie  place  of  our  retreat.  In  tbe  idlest  and 
easiest  part  of  the  world,  my  soul,  well  both  seek  compensation  for  old 
alavcry." 

He  was  coming  gaUy  towards  )ut,  when,  in  an  instant,  ske  caught  the 
knife  up  from  Ute  table,  and  started  one  paoe  back. 

"  Stand  still  I  "  she  said,  "  or  I  shall  murder  yon  !  " 

The  sudden  change  in  her,  the  towering  fury  and  inteaise  abhorrence 
apariiliog  in  her  eyes  and  lighting  up  ber  brow,  made  him  atop  as  if  a  fire 
bad  stopped  him. 

"  Stand  still  1 "  she  said,  "  come  no  nearer  rae,  apon  your  life  I  " 

They  both  stood  looking  at  each  otheE.  Itage  and  astonishment  wero 
in  his  face,  but  he  controlled  them,  and  said  ligl^y, 

"  Come,  come  1  Tuab,  we  are  alone,  and  out  of  everybody's  sight  and 
bearing.    Do  you  think  to  frighten  me  with  these  tricks  of  virtue  P  " 

"  Do  you  think  to  fngfaten  me,"  she  anawercd  fiercdy,  "  from  any  pur- 
pose that  I  have,  and  any  course  I  am  resolved  nposi,  by  rsninding  me  of 
tbe  solitude  of  this  place,  and  there  being  no  he^  near  ?  Ke  who  am  bse 
alwte,  dnignedly?    If  I  feared  yon,  Aooldl  not  ban  avoided  you  f   If  I 
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feared  you,  ebould  I  be  here,  in  the  desd  of  night,  telling  you  to  f  oni  face 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  that,"  he  said,  "  yoa  handaome  shrcnv  t  Handsomet 
«o,  than  any  other  woman  in  her  beat  humour  P  " 

"  I  tell  you  nothing,"  ahe  returned,  "  until  yon  go  back  to  that  chair — 
except  thia,  onoe  again — Don't  come  near  me  ]  Not  a  step  nearer.  I  tell 
yon,  if  yon  do,  at  HeitTea  aees  us,  I  shall  murder  yon  1 " 

"  Do  yoa  mistake  me  for  your  husband  ?  "  he  retorted,  with  a  giin- 

Disdaining  to  reply,  she  stretched  her  arm  out,  pointing  to  the  chair. 
He  bit  his  lip,  irowned,  laughed,  and  sat  down  in  it,  with  a  baffled,  irreso- 
lute, impatient  air,  he  was  unable  to  conceal ;  and  biting  his  nail  nervously, 
and  looking  at  lier  sideways,  with  bitter  discomfiture,  even  while  he  feigned 
to  be  amused  by  her  caprice. 

She  put  the  knife  dovra  upon  the  table,  and  touching  her  bosom  with 
her  hand,  said ; 

"  I  have  something  lying  here,  that  is  no  love  trinket;  and  sooner  than 
endure  your  touch  once  more,  I  would  use  it  on  you — and  you  know  it, 
while  1  speak — with  less  reluctance  than  I  would  on  any  other  creeping 
thing  that  lives." 

He  affected  to  laugh  jestingly,  and  entreated  her  to  act  W  play  out 
quickly,  for  the  supper  was  growing  cold.  But  the  secret  look  with  which 
he  regarded  her,  was  more  sullen  and  lowering,  and  he  struck  his  foot  once 
upon  the  flora  with  a  muttered  oath. 

"  How  many  times,"  said  Edith,  bending  her  darkest  glance  upon  him, 
"has  your  bold  knavery  assailed  me  with  outrage  and  insult?  How  many 
times  in  your  smooth  manner,  and  mocking  words  and  looks,  have  I  been 
twitted  with  my  courtship  and  my  marriage  P  How  many  times  have  you 
lud  bare  my  wound  of  love  for  that  sweet,  injured  girl,  and  lacerated  it  ? 
How  often  have  you  fanned  the  fire  on  which,  for  two  years,  I  have 
writhed ;  and  tempted  me  to  take  a  desperate  revenge,  when  it  has  most 
tortured  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt.  Ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  that  yon  have  kept  a  good 
account,  and  that  it  'a  pretty  accurate.  Come,  £dith.  To  your  huslund,  poor 
wretch,  this  was  well  enough — " 

"Why,  if,"  she  said,  eurr^ing  him  with  a  haughty  contempt  and 
disgust,  that  he  shrunk  under,  let  him  brave  it  as  he  would,  "if  all  my 
other  reasons  for  despising  him  could  have  been  blown  away  like  feaUiers, 
his  having  you  for  Ms  counsellor  and  favourite,  would  have  almost  been 
enough  to  hold  their  place." 

"  Is  that  a  reason  why  you  have  run  away  with  me  ?  "  he  asked  Iier, 
tauntingly. 

"  Yes,  and  why  we  are  face  to  face  for  the  last  time,  Wreleh  1  We 
meet  to-uight,  and  part  to-night.  Por  not  one  moment  after  I  have  ceased 
to  speak,  will  I  stay  here  I  " 

He  turned  upon  her  with  his  ugliest  look,  and  griped  the  taUe  with  his 
hand;  but  neitner  rose,  nor  otherwise  answered  or  threatened  her. 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  she  said,  confronting  him  ttedfastly,  "  who  from  her 
very  childhood,  has  been  ahiuned  and  steeled.  I  have  been  offered  and 
rejected,  put  up  and  appraised,  until  my  very  soul  has  sickened.  I  have 
not  had  an  accomplishment  or  grace  Hiat  might  have  been  a  resoQice  to 
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me,  bnt  it  has  been  paraded  and  vended  to  enhance  my  yalue,  aa  if 
the  common  crier  bad  called  it  through  the  etreets.  M;  poor,  proud 
friends,  have  looked  on  and  approved ;  and  everj  tie  between  us  has  been 
deadened  in  my  breast.  Thrae  is  not  one  of  them  for  whom  I  care,  as  I 
could  care  for  a  pet-dog.  I  stand  alone  in  the  world,  remembering  well 
what  a  hollow  world  it  has  been  to  me,  and  what  a  hollow  part  of  it  I 
have  been  myself.  Yon  know  this,  and  you  know  that  my  fame  with  it  is 
worthless  to  me." 

"  Yea ;  I  imagined  that,"  he  said. 

"  And  calcul^ed  on  it,"  she  rqoined,  "  and  bo  pursued  me.  Grown  too 
indifferent  for  any  opposition  but  indifference,  to  the  daily  working  of  the 
hands  that  had  moolded  me  to  this ;  and  knowing  that  my  marriage  would 
at  least  prevent  their  hawking  of  me  up  and  down ;  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
sold,  as  infamously  aa  any  woman  with  a  hnlter  round  her  neck  is  sold  ia 
any  market-place.     You  know  that." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  showing  all  his  teeth.     "I know  that." 

"  And  calculated  on  it,"  she  rejoined  once  more,  "  and  so  pursued  me. 
From  my  marriage  day,  I  found  myself  exposed  to  auoh  new  shame — 
to  such  solicitation  and  pursuit  (expressed  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  coarsest  words,  and  thrust  into  my  hand  at  every  turn)  &om 
one  mean  villain,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  humiliation  till  that 
time.  This  shame,  my  husband  fixed  upon  mc ;  hemmed  me  round  with, 
himself;  steeped  me  in,  with  his  own  bands,  and  of  his  own  act,  repeated 
hundreds  of  times.  And  thus — forced  by  tbc  two  from  every  point  of 
rest  I  had — forced  by  the  two  to  yield  up  the  last  retreat  of  love  and 
gentleness  within  me,  or  to  be  a  new  misfortune  on  its  innocent  object — 
driven  from  each  to  each,  and  beset  by  one  when  I  escaped  the  other — 
my  anger  rose  almost  to  distrnction  against  both,  I  do  not  know  against 
which  it  rose  higher — the  master  or  the  man  1  " 

He  watched  her  closely,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  the  very  triumph 
of  her  indignant  beanty.  She  was  resolute,  he  saw ;  undanntable ;  with 
no  more  fear  of  him,  than  of  a  worm. 

"  What  should  I  say  of  honour  or  of  chastity  to  you !  "  she  went  on. 
"  What  meaning  would  it  have  to  you  ;  what  meaning  would  it  have  from 
me  1  Sat  if  I  tell  yon  that  the  lightest  touch  of  youi  hand  makes  my  blood 
cold  with  antipathy  ;  that  from  the  hour  when  I  first  saw,  and  hated  yon, 
to  now,  when  my  instinctive  repugnance  is  enhanced  by  every  minute's 
knowledge  of  you  I  have  since  had,  you  have  been  a  loathsome  creature 
to  me  which  has  not  ita  like  on  earth ;  how  thenP  " 

He  answered,  with  afaint  langh,  "Aye!    How  then,  my  queen?" 

"  On  that  night,  when,  emboldened  by  the  scene  yon  had  assisted  at, 
yon  darol  come  to'  my  room  and  speak  to  me,  she  said,  "  what 
passed?" 

He  shmgged  bis  shoulders,  and  laughed  again. 

"  What  passed  ? "  she  said. 

"  Yonr  memoiy  ia  so  distinct,"  he  returned,  "  that  I  have  no  doubt 
you  con  lecnl  it." 

"  I  can,"  abe  said.  "  Hear  it  I  Froponng  then,  this  flight — not  this 
flight,  but  the  flight  you  thought  it — you  told  me  that  in  the  having 
given  you  that  meeting,  and  leaving  you. to  be  disoorered  there,  if  you 
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BO  thought  fit ;  K)d  in  the  having  ioffered  ;ou  to  be  alone  vith  me  many 
times  Iwfore, — and  having  made  the  opportunities,  joa  wid, — ud  in  the 
having  openly  avowed  to  you  that  I  iwd  no  feeling  for  my  hiubaod  but 
avcOTion,  and  no  care  for  mjsdf — I  wat  lost ;  I  had  given  you  the  pomi 
to  traduce  my  name ;  and  I  lived,  in  virtnow  reputatioii,  at  the  pleuan 
of  your  breath." 

"  AH  stratagems  in  love — "heintwrnpted,  smiling.    "  Theold  adage — " 

"  On  that  night,"  said  Edith,  "  and  then,  the  struggle  that  I  leng  had 
had  with  something  that  was  not  reapect  for  my  good  &me — that  was 
I  know  not  what — perhaps  the  clinging  to  that  last  retreat — was  ended. 
ft»  that  night,  and  then,  I  turned  from  eveiything  but  passion  and  res^ii- 
ment.  I  atmek  a  blow  that  laid  yom  lofty  master  in  the  dost,  and  set 
yon  there,  b^ore  me,  looking  at  me  now,  and  knowii^  what  I  mean." 

He  epruDg  up  from  his  chair  with  a  great  oath.  She  put  her  bend  info 
her  bosom,  and  not  a  finger  trembled,  not  a  hair  upon  her  head  was 
stirred.     He  stood  still :  she  too :  the  table  and  chair  beiween  them. 

"  When  I  forget  that  this  man  put  his  lips  te  Dane  that  night,  and 
held  me  in  hie  arms  ea  he  has  dene  again  to-mght,"  said  Edith,  pointing 
at  h'"i ;  "  when  I  fbi^t  the  taint  of  bis  Iom  upon  my  che^ — the  cheek 
that  Florence  would  have  laid  her  guiltless  fiice  i^ainst — when  I  foif;et 
my  meeting  with  her,  while  that  taint  was  hot  npon  me,  and  in  what  a 
flood  the  btowkdge  rushed  upon  me,  when  I  saw  her,  that  in  releaaii^ 
her  from  the  persecution  I  bad  caused  her  by  my  lore,  I  brought  a  shame 
and  degradation  on  her  name  through  mine,  and  in  afi  time  to  come  should 
be  the  solitary  figure  representing  in  her  mind  her  finrt  avoidance  of  a 
enilty  creatnre — then.  Husband,  from  whom  I  stand  divoroed  henceforth, 
I  will  foi^  these  last  two  years,  and  undo  what  I  have  d<»^  and  nndeeeiT^ 
yon  I" 

Her  flashing  eyes,  uplifted  for  a  moment,  fighted  again  on  Caiker,  and 
she  held  some  lettera  out,  in  her  left  hand. 

"  See  these ! "  she  said,  owitemptuously.  "  Ton  have  addressed  theae 
to  me  in  the  false  name  you  go  by ;  one  here,  some  elsewhere  on  my  road. 
The  seals  are  unbroken.     Take  them  back  I " 

She  crunched  them  in  her  band,  and  tossed  them  to  hia  feet.  And  aa 
she  looked  npm  him  now,  a  smile  was  on  her  face. 

"  We  meet  and  part  to-ni^t,"  she  said.  "  Ton  have  fallen  on  Sicilian 
days  and  sensual  rest,  too  soon.  Ton  might  have  cajoled,  and  fawned, 
and  played  your  traitfv's  part,  a  little  longer,  and  gK>wn  richer.  Ton 
purchase  your  voluptuous  retirement  dear  I  " 

"  Edith  I "  he  retorted,  menacing  her  with  his  hand.  "  S!t  down ! 
Have  done  with  this  1    What  devil  possesses  you  P  " 

"Thdr  name  is  L^;ion,"  she  replied,  uprearing  her  prond  form  as  if 
she  would  have  crushed  him ;  "  you  and  your  master  have  raised  them  in 
a  fruits  house,  and  they  shall  tear  yon  both.  Fidse  to  him,  &Ise  to  haa 
innocent  child,  false  every  way  and  everywhere,  go  forth  and  boast  of  me, 
and  gnash  your  t«eth,  for  once,  to  know  that  you  aie  lying  t " 

He  stood  before  her,  muttering  and  menacing,  and  acoiriing  roond 
as  if  for  awnething  Umt  would  help  him  to  conquer  her;  bnt  with 
the  ssme  indranitabte  spirit  she  opposed  him,  without  faltering, 

"In  eroy  vaunt  yen  make,"  she  sa^,  "  I  have  my  trini^.    I  aingla 
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ont  in  70U  ths  meaneBt  umb  I  know,  the  parasite  and  tool  of  the  prood 
tjnrat,  that  hii  wound  may  go  the  deeper,  and  may  rankle  more.  Boast, 
and  rerengs  me  oit  him  I  You  know  how  you  came  hflro  to-aight ;  yoa 
know  how  joa  staod  oowoing  there  ;  you  see  yOBTself  in  occurs  qvite  oa 
dcapioable,  if  not  aa  odions,  aa  those  in  wioA  I  see  yon.  Bout  then, 
and  rerenge  me  on  joissrif." 

The  foam  was  on  his  lipa;  4Jie  wet  stood  on  bis  forehead.  If  she 
would  have  Altered  onat,  for  only  <ne  half  nomeiit,  he  wotild  hare 
pinioned  her ;  but  she  was  aa  firm  as  lotk,  and  her  searching  eyes  never 
left  him. 

"  We  don't  part  so,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  drirelling,  to  let 
yoa  go  in  yow  mad  tender  ?  " 

"  Bo  you  think,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  am  to  be  stayed  ?  " 

"  I  '11  try,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  ferodous  gesture  of  his  head. 

"  God's  mercy  on  you,  if  yoa  try  by  coming  near  me  !  "  she  replied. 

"And  what,"  he  said,  "if  these  are  noiw  of  these  same  boasts  and 
vaunts  on  my  part  ?  what  if  I  were  to  turn  too  ?  Come !  "  and  his  teeth 
faintly  shone  again.  "We  must  make  s  treaty  of  this,  or  /  may  t^e 
some  itae:q>ected  cotuse.     Sit  down,  sit  down !  " 

"  Too  late  1 "  aha  ctied,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  sparkle  Ere.  "  I  have 
thrown  my  fame  and  good  name  to  the  winds  !  I  have  resolved  to  bear 
the  shame  that  will  attach  to  me— lesdved  to  know  that  it  attaches  thlsely 
— that  you  know  it  too — and  that  he  does  not,  never  can,  and  never  shall. 
I'll  die,  and  make  no  edgn.  For  this,  I  am  here  alone  with  you,  at  the 
dead  of  night.  For  this,  I  have  met  you  here,  in  a  false  name,  as  your 
wife.  For  this,  I  have  been  seen  here  by  those  men,  and  left  here. 
Nothing  can  save  yon  now." 

He  would  have  sold  his  soul  to  root  her,  in  her  beauty,  to  the  floor, 
and  mdce  her  arms  drop  at  her  sides,  and  have  her  at  hu  mercy.  But 
he  oould  not  look  at  her,  and  not  be  afraid  of  her.  Ha  saw  a  strength 
wilhin  her  that  was  resistless.  He  saw  that  she  was  desperate,  and  that 
her  unquendiable  hatred  of  him  would  stop  at  nothing.  His  eyes  fbUowed 
the  hand  that  waa  put  with  such  ragged  uncongenial  purpose  into  her 
white  bosom,  and  he  thought  that  if  it  itnuk  at  lum,  and  hiled,  it  would 
strike  there,  just  as  soon. 

He  did  not  rentnre,  tbtrefbre,  to  advance  towards  her ;  but  tbe  door  by 
which  be  had  entered  was  behind  him,  and  he  Btepfied  bade  to  lo^  it. 

"  Lastly,  take  my  warning  I  look  to  yourself  1  "  she  said,  and  smiled 
again.  "  You  have  been  betrayed,  as  all  betrayers  are,  It  has  been  mode 
known  that  yon  are  in  this  place,  01  were  to  be,  or  have  been.  If  I  live,  I 
saw  my  hosband  in  a  carriage  in  the  street  to^ght  1  " 

"  Strumpet,  it 's  false  1  "  cried  Carker. 

At  the  moment,  the  bell  rang  loudly  in  the  hall.  He  turned  white,  as 
she  hdd  her  hsnd  np  like  an  eDchautress,  at  whose  invocatiaii  &»  sound 
had  come. 

"Harkl  doyou  hearit?  " 

He  set  bis  back  against  the  door ;  for  he  saw  a  change  in  her,  and 
fancied  she  was  coming  on,  to  pass  him.  Bnt,  in  a  moment,  she  was 
gone  through  the  opposite  doors  communicating  with  the  bedchamber,  and 
they  shut  upon  her. 
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Once  turned,  once  chanf^  in  her  infleslble  oDyielding  look,  he  felt  ttiat 
he  could  cope  with  her.  He  thought  s  sudden  terror,  occasioned  by  tbk 
night-alann,  had  subdued  her ;  not  the  less  readily,  for  her  oyerwrought 
condition.     Throwing  open  the  doors,  he  followed,  abnost  instantly. 

But  the  room  was  darVi  and  as  she  made  no  answer  to  his  call,  he  was 
fain  to  go  back  for  the  lamp.  He  held  it  up,  and  looked  ronnd,  everywhere, 
expecting  to  see  her  croudiing  in  some  comer;  but  the  room  was  empty. 
So,  into  the  drawing-room  and  dining-toom  he  went,  in  succesaton,  with 
the  uncertain  steps  of  a  man  in  a  strange  place ;  looking  fearfully  about, 
and  prying  behind  screens  and  couches  ;  but  she  was  not  there.  No,  nor 
in  the  hall,  which  was  so  bare  that  he  could  see  that,  at  a  glance. 

All  this  time,  the  ringing  at  the  bell  was  cooatanthr  renewed,  aod 
those  without  were  beating  st  the  door.  He  put  his  lamp  down  at  a 
distance,  and  going  near  it,  listened.  There  were  sevBal  voices  talkiitg 
togetiier ;  at  least  two  of  them  in  £n^h ;  and  though  the  door  was 
thick,  and  there  was  great  confusion,  he  knew  one  of  these  too  well  to 
doubt  whose  voice  it  was. 

He  took  up  his  lamp  again,  and  came  back  qtdckly  throngh  all  the 
rooms,  stoppmg  as  he  quitted  each,  and  looking  round  for  her,  with  the 
light  raised  above  his  head.  He  was  standing  thus  in  the  bedchamber, 
when  the  door,  leading  to  the  little  passage  in  the  wall,  canght  his  eye. 
He  went  to  it,  and  found  it  fastened  on  the  other  side;  but  she  ^od 
dropped  a  veil  in  going  through,  and  shut  it  in  the  door. 

All  this  time  the  people  on  the  stairs  were  ringing  at  the  bell,  and 
knocking  with  their  hcmds  and  feet. 

He  was  not  a  coward :  but  these  sounds ;  what  had  gone  before ;  the 
strangeness  of  the  place,  which  had  confused  him,  even  in  his  return  from 
the  hall ;  the  frustration  of  his  schemes  (for,  strange  to  say,  he  would  have 
been  much  bolder,  if  they  had  succeeded) ;  the  nnseasonable  time ;  the 
recollection  of  having  no  one  near  to  whom  he  oonld  appeal  for  any 
friendly  office ;  above  all,  the  sudden  sense,  which  made  even  his  heart 
beat  like  lead,  thut  the  man  whose  confidence  he  had  outraged,  and 
whom  he  bad  so  trencherously  deceived,  was  there  to  recognise  and 
challenge  him  with  his  mask  plucked  off  his  face;  struck  a  panic  through 
him.  He  tried  the  door  in  which  the  veil  was  shut,  but  couldn't  force  it. 
He  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  down  through  the  lattice  of 
tb''  blind,  into  the  courtyard;  but  it  was  a  high  leap,  and  the  stones  ware 
pitiless. 

The  ringing  and  knocking  still  continuing — his  panic  too— he  went 
back  to  the  door  in  the  bedchamber,  and  with  some  new  efforts,  eacb  mors 
stubborn  than  the  last,  wrenched  it  open.  Seeing  the  littb  staircase' not 
far  off,  and  feeling  the  night-air  coming  up,  he  stole  back  for  his  hat  and 
coat,  made  the  door  as  secure  after  him  as  he  could,  crept  down  lamp  in 
hand,  extinguished  it  on  seeing  the  street,  and  having  pnt  it  in  a  comer, 
went  out  where  the  stars  were  shining. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

BOB  THE  QBINDEB  LOSES  H19  PLACE. 

Tbb  porter  at  the  iron  gate  which  shut  the  court-yard  bom  the  stmt, 
had  left  the  little  wicket  of  his  house  open,  and  was  gone  away ;  no  doubt 
to  min^e  in  the  distant  noise  at  the  door  on  the  great  stairoase.  Lifting 
the  latch  ioftl;^,  Carker  crept  ont,  and  shutting  the  jan^ing  gate  after  him 
with  as  Uttle  noise  as  pOMible,  hurried  off. 

In  the  ferer  of  his  mortification  and  unaTailing  rage,  the  panic  that  had 
seized  upon  him  mastered  him  completely.  It  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
he  would  have  blindly  encountered  almost  any  risk,  rather  than  meet  the 
man  of  whom,  two  honra  ago,  he  had  been  utterly  r^ardless.  His  fierce 
arriTat,  which  he  had  never  expected  ;  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  their  having 
been  BO  near  a  meeting,  face  to  face ;  he  would  have  braved  out  this,  after 
the  firat  momentary  shock  of  alarm,  and  would  have  put  aa  bold  a  front 
upon  his  guilt  aa  any  villain.  But  the  springing  of  his  mine  iq>on  himself, 
seemed  to  have  rent  and  ihivered  all  hia  luirdihaod  and  sdf-rdiance. 
Spumed  like  any  reptile;  entrapped  and  mocked;  turned  upon,  and 
trodden  down  by  the  proud  woman  whose  mind  he  had  slowly  poisoned, 
aa  he  thought,  until  she  had  sunk  into  the  mere  creature  of  his  pleasure ; 
undeceived  in  hia  deceit,  and  with  his  fox's  hide  stripped  off,  he  sneaked 
away,  abashed,  degraded,  and  afraid. 

Some  other  terror  came  upon  him  quite  removed  &om  this  of  being 
pursued,  suddenly,  like  an  electric  shock,  as  he  was  creeping  through  the 
streets.  Some  visionary  terror,  unintelligible  and  inexplicable,  aesodated 
with  a  trembling  of  the  ground, — a  rush  and  sweep  of  something  through 
the  air,  like  Death  upon  the  wing.  He  ehrunk,  as  if  to  let  the  thing  go 
by.  It  was  not  gone,  it  never  had  been  there,  yet  what  a  startling  hraror 
it  had  left  behind. 

He  raised  hia  wicked  face,  ao  fiiU  of  trouble,  to  the  night  sky  where  the 
stars,  so  fuU  of  peace,  were  shining  on  him  as  they  had  been  when  he  first 
stole  out  into  the  air ;  and  stopped  to  think  what  he  should  do.  The 
dread  of  being  hunted  in  a  strange  remote  place,  where  the  laws  might  not 
protect  him — the  novelty  of  the  feeling  that  it  iea»  strange  and  remote, 
originating  in  his  being  left  alone  so  suddenly  amid  the  ruins  of  his  plana — 
his  greater  dread  of  seeking  refuge  now,  in  Italy  or  in  Sicily,  where  men 
might  be  hired  to  assassinate  him,  he  thought,  at  any  dark  street  comer — 
the  waywardness  of  guilt  and  fear — perhaps  some  sympathy  of  action  with 
the  turning  back  of  all  his  schemes — impelled  him  to  turn  back  too,  and 
go  to  Engknd. 

"  I  am  safer  there,  in  any  case.  If  I  should  not  decide,"  he  thought, 
"  to  give  this  fool  a  meeting,  I  am  less  likely  to  be  traced  there,  than 
abroad  here,  now.  And  if  I  should  (this  cursed  fit  being  over),  at  least  I 
shall  not  be  alone,  without  a  sold  to  speak  to,  or  advise  with,  or  stand  by 
me.     I  shall  not  be  run  in  upon  and  worried  like  a  rat." 

He  muttered  Edith's  name,  and  clenched  his  hand.  As  he  crept  along, 
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in  the  shadow  of  the  masaire  buildings,  he  set  Hb  teeth,  and  muttered 
dreadful  impiecatioaa  on  her  head,  and  looked  from  aide  to  aide,  as  if  in 
search  of  her.  Tbiis,  he  atole  on  to  the  gate  of  an  inn-yard.  The  people 
were  a-bed ;  but  his  ringing  at  %b  b^  aooa  produced  a  man  with  a 
lantern,  in  company  with  whom  he  was  presently  in  a  dim  coach-house^ 
bargaining  for  the  hire  of  au  old  phaeton,  to  Paris. 

'Die  bargain  was  a  short  one;  and  the  horses  were  soon  seat  for. 
Leanng  word  that  the  carriage  was  to  follow  him  when  they  oame,  he 
Bttde  away  again,  beyond  the  town,  past  the  old  rampaita,  oat  on  the  open 
road,  whii^  seemed  to  glide  away  along  the  dark  plain,  like  a  stream  1 

Whithea' did  it  flow  F  What  wm  the  end  of  it  ?  As  he  paused,  with 
some  auch  suggestion  within  lum,  looking  over  the  gloomy  flat  where  the 
elmder  trees  marked  out  the  way,  again  that  flight  of  Death  oasK  rushing 
np,  again  went  on,  impetuous  saA  resistless,  again  wai  nothing  but  a 
hcoTor  in  his  mind,  dark  aa  the  acene  and  undefined  as  its  remotest  rerg& 

^lere  was  no  wind ;  there  was  no  passing  ahadow  on  the  deep  shade  of 
the  night ;  there  was  no  noise.  The  city  lay  behind  him,  lighted  here  and 
there,  and  starry  worlds  were  hidden  ay  the  mMonry  of  spire  and  roof 
that  hardly  made  out  any  shapes  against  the  sky.  Dark  and  lonely  dis- 
tanoB  lay  around  him  srerywheie,  and  the  docks  were  funtly  striking  two. 

He  went  forward  for  what  appeared  a  long  time,  and  a  long  way  ;  often 
Bto|^ing  to  listen.  At  last  the  hnging  of  horses'  belb  greeted  hia  anzions 
ean.  Now  softer,  and  now  loiuur,  now  inandiUe,  now  ringng  veiy 
slowly  orer  bad  ground,  now  brisk  and  merry,  it  came  on ;  until  with  a 
loud  efaonting  and  laahing,  a  shadowy  postiliim  muffled  to  the  eyes,  checked 
his  four  struggling  horses  at  his  side, 

"  Who  goes  titeie  I  Monsieur?" 

"Ytm." 

"  Uouieur  has  walked  a  long  way  in  the  daric  midnigbt." 

"  No  matter.  Sveiy  one  to  bis  taste.  Were  there  any  other  horses 
oidend  at  the  Post-houae  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  derila  1 — and  pardons  1  other  horses  ?  at  tbls  hour  ?  No." 

"  Listen,  my  Mend.  I  am  much  hurried.  Let  us  see  how  fast  wc  can 
trerel  I  The  faster,  the  more  money  there  will  be  to  drink.  Off  we  go 
than  I    Quickl" 

"  Halloa  1  whoop  1  Halloa  I  Hi  1 "  Away,  at  a  gallop,  over  the  black 
landscape,  scattering  the  duat  and  dirt  like  spray  I 

Tim  daUer  and  commotion  echoed  to  the  hurry  and  discordance  of  the 
fngitiTe's  ideas.  Nothing  clear  without,  and  nothing  dear  within.  Objects 
flitting  past,  mei^ng  into  one  another,  dimly  descried,  confusedly  lost 
sight  of,  gone  1  B^ond  the  changing  scraps  of  fenoe  and  cottage  imme- 
diately upon  the  road,  a  lowering  waste.  Beyond  the  shifting  imsgea  that 
rose  up  in  hie  mind  and  vanished  aa  they  showed  themselves,  a  black 
expanse  of  dread  and  rage  and  bafilcd  villany.  OccasionaUy,  a  sigh  of 
mountain  air  came  from  the  distant  Jura,  lading  along  the  plain.  Some- 
times that  lusb  which  was  so  furious  and  horrible,  again  came  sweeping 
throngh  his  fancy,  passed  away,  and  left  a  chill  upon  his  blood. 

The  lampa,  gleaming  on  the  medley  of  horses'  heads,  jumbled  with  the 
shadowy  driver,  and  the  fluttering  of  his  cloak,  made  a  tboosand  indblinct 
shapes,  answering  to  hia  thoughta.    Shadows  of  fiuniliai  people,  atoo|»ng 
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at  their  deaks  and  books,  in  their  remembered  attitudes ;  stran^  appoii- 
tioDB  of  the  man  whom  he  waa  flying  firom,  or  of  Edith  ;  repetitiona  m  the 
ringing  bells  and  rolling  wheels,  of  words  that  had  been  spoken;  COB- 
(bnom  of  time  and  pla^,  making  last  night  a  month  ago,  a  month  ago 
Int  night — home  now  ^tant  beyond  hope,  now  mstsntly  aceessible; 
flonunotion,  discord,  fanrry,  darkneu  and  confusion  in  his  mind,  and 
all  aroimd  him. — Hallo  I  Hi!  away  at  a  gallop  over  the  black  land- 
scape ;  dust  and  dirt  flying  like  spray,  the  smokmg  horses  snorting  and 
plunging  as  if  each  of  them  ftere  ridden  by  a  demon,  away  in  a  frantia 
triumph  on  the  dark  road — whither  1 

A^in  the  nameless  shock  comes  speeding  np,  and  aa  it  passes,  the  bells 
ring  in  liis  ears  "whither?"  The  wheels  roar  in  his  ears  "whither?" 
All  the  noise  and  rattle  shapes  itself  into  that  cry.  The  lights  and  shadows 
daooe  npon  the  horses'  heads  like  imps.  "So  stopping  now  :  no  slackea- 
ipg !     On,  on  1     Away  with  him  npon  the  dark  road  wildly  1 

HecouU  not  tbiuk  to  any  purpose.  He  could  not  separate  one  subject, 
of  reflection  from  another,  aufficiently  to  dwell  upon  it,  by  itself,  for  a 
minute  at  a  time.  The  crash  of  bis  project  for  tiie  gaining  of  a  volnp- 
tnons  compensation  for  past  restraint ;  the  overtltrow  of  his  treadiery  to 
fOK  who  bad  been  true  and  generons  to  him,  bnt  whose  least  proud 
word  and  look  be  bad  treasured  up,  at  interest,  for  years — for  lalse  and 
subtle  men  will  always  secretly  despise  and  dislike  the  object  upon  which 
they  fawn,  and  alwaya  resent  Uie  payment  and  receipt  of  homage  that  they 
know  to  be  worthless  ;  these  were  the  themes  i^ipermost  in  bis  mind.  A 
lurking  rage  against  the  woman  who  had  so  entrapped  him  and  avenged 
herself,  was  always  tbere ;  crude  and  mis-shapen  schemes  of  retaliatioa 
upon  her,  floated  in  his  brain ;  bnt  Dothing  was  distinct.  A  hurry  and 
contradiction  pervaded  all  his  thoughts.  Dven  while  he  was  so  busy 
with  this  fevered,  ineffectual  thinking,  his  one  constant  idea  was,  that  ho 
would  postpone  reflection  until  some  indefinite  time. 

Then,  the  old  days  before  the  second  marriage  rose  np  in  bis  remem- 
brance. He  thought  how  jealous  he  had  been  of  the  boy,  bow  jealous  he 
had  been  of  the  girl,  how  artfully  he  bad  kept  intruders  at  a  distance, 
and  drawn  a  circle  round  his  dupe  that  none  bnt  himself  should  cross ; 
and  then  he  thought,  bad  he  done  all  this  to  be  flying  now,  like  a  scared 
thief,  firom  only  toe  poor  dupe  t 

He  conld  have  laid  hands  npon  himself  for  bis  cowardice,  but  it  was  the 
very  shadow  of  his  defeat,  ann  could  not  be  separated  from  it.  To  have 
his  confidence  in  his  own  knavery  so  shattered  at  a  blow — to  be  within 
his  own  knowledge  such  a  miserable  tool — was  like  being  para^bed.  With 
an  impotent  ferocity  he  raged  at  Edith,  and  bated  Mr.  Dombey  and  hated 
himself,  but  still  be  fled,  and  could  do  nothing  else. 

Again  and  again  he  listened  for  the  sound  of  wheels  behind.  Again 
and  again  his  fancy  heard  it,  coining  on  louder  and  louder.  At  last  he 
was  BO  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  cnied  out,  "  Stop  I"  preferring  even  the 
loss  of  ground  to  such  uncertainty. 

The  word  soon  brought  carriage,  horses,  driver,  all  in  a  heap  together, 
across  the  road. 

"Thedevill"  cried  the  drirer,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  "what'sthe 
matter!" 
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"Hark!  What'ithatP" 

"WhatP" 
"  "  That  noise." 

"  Ah  Heaven,  be  quiet,  cnraed  brigaad  I  "  to  a  horse  who  shook  his 
bells.     "WhatnoiBef" 

'■Behind.  Tb  it  not  another  carriage  at  a  gallop  ?  There  I  what's  that?" 
'  "  Miscreant  with  a  pig's  head,  stand  still  I  "  to  another  horse,  who  bit 
another,  who  frightened  the  other  two,  who  plunged  and  backed.  "  There 
is  nothing  coming." 

"  Nothing  P" 

"  No,  nothing  but  the  day  yonder." 

"  You  are  right,  I  think.    I  hear  nothing  now,  indeed.    Oo  on ! " 

The  entangled  equipage,  halfhidden  in  the  reeking  cloud  from  the  horses, 
goes  on  slowly  at  first,  for  the  driver,  checked  unnecessiirily  in  his 
progieas,  sulkily  takes  out  a  pocket  knife,  and  puts  a  new  lash  to  bis 
whip.     Then  "  Hallo,  whoop !  Hallo,  hi  1 "    Away  once  more,  saya^y. 

And  now  the  stars  faded,  and  the  day  glimmered,  and  standing  m  the 
carriage,  looldng  back,  he  could  discern  the  track  by  which  he  had  come, 
Knd  see  that  there  was  no  traveller  within  view,  on  all  the  heavy  expanse. 
And  soon  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  sun  began  to  shine  on  com-fielas  and 
vineyards ;  and  solitary  labourers,  risen  from  little  temporary  huts  by 
heaps  of  stones  upon  the  road,  were,  here  and  there,  at  work  repairing  the 
highway,  or  eating  bread.  By  and  by,  there  were  peasants  going  to 
their  daily  labour,  or  to  market,  or  lounging  at  the  doors  of  poor  cottages, 
gazing  idly  at  him  as  he  passed.  And  then  there  was  a  postyard,  ankle- 
deep  in  mnd,  vrith  steaming  dunghills  and  vast  outhouses  half  rained  ; 
and  looking  on  this  dainty  prospect,  an  immense,  old,  shadeless,  glaring, 
stone  chateau,  with  half  its  windows  blinded,  and  green  damp  crawling 
lazily  over  it,  from  the  balustraded  terrace  to  the  taper  tips  of  the  extin- 
gnishers  upon  the  turrets. 

Gathered  up  moodily  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  only  intent  on 
going  fast — except  when  he  stood  up,  for  a  mile  together,  and  looked  back ; 
which  he  would  do  whenever  there  was  a  piece  of  open  country — he  went 
on,  still  postponing  thought  indefinitely,  and  atiU  always  tormented  with 
thinking  to  no  purpose. 

Shame,  disappointment,  and  discomfiture  gnawed  at  his  heart;  a  con* 
stant  apprehension  of  being  overtaken,  or  met — for  he  was  groundlessly 
ifrtii  even  of  travellers,  who  came  towards  him  by  the  way  he  was  going 
— oppressed  him  heavily.  The  same  intolerable  awe  and  dread  that  had 
come  uponf  im  in  the  night,  returned  unweakened  in  the  day.  The  mono- 
tonous ringing  of  the  bells  and  tramping  of  the  horses;  the  monotony  of 
his  anxiety,  and  useless  rage ;  the  monotonous  wheel  of  fear,  regret,  and 
passion,  he  kept  turning  round  and  round ;  made  the  journey  like  a  vision, 
111  which  nothing  was  quite  real  but  his  own  torment. 

It  was  a  visioa  of  long  roads,  that  stretched  away  to  an  horizon,  nlwnys 
receding  and  never  gained;  of  ill-paved  towns,  up  hill  and  down,  where 
faces  came  to  dark  doors  and  ill-glazed  windows,  and  where  rows  of  mud- 
bespattered  cows  and  oien  were  tied  up  for  sale  in  the  long  narrow  streets, 
butting  and  lowing,  and  receiving  blows  on  their  blunt  heads  &om  bludgeons 
that  might  have  braten  them  in ;  of  bridges,  crosses,  churches,  p08tyBrds,iicnr 
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hones  bemg  put  in  aeaiost  their  wills,  snd  the  horses  of  the  last  stage  reek- 
ing, panting,  and  laying  their  drooping  heads  together  dolefuU;  at  stable 
doora  ;  of  Uttle  cemeteries  vith  black  crosses  settled  sideways  in  the  graves, 
and  withered  wreaths  upon  them  dropping  away ;  again  of  h>Dg,  long 
roads, dragging  themselves  ont,  up  hill  and  down, to  the  treacherous  horizon. 

Of  morning,  noon,  and  anoset ;  night,  and  the  rising  of  an  early  moon. 
Of  long  roads  temporahl;  left  behind,  and  a  rough  pavement  reached ;  of 
battering  and  clattering  over  it,  and  looking  up,  among  house-roofs,  at  a 
^reat  church-tower ;  of  getting  out  and  eating  hastily,  and  drinking 
draughts  of  wine  that  had  no  Peering  influence ;  of  coming  forth  afoot, 
among  a  host  of  b^^gars — blind  men  with  quivering  eyelids,  led  by  old 
women  holding  candles  to  their  faces ;  idiot  girls ;  the  lame,  the  epileptic, 
and  the  palsied — of  passing  through  the  clamour,  and  looking  Irom  his 
seat  at  the  upturned  countenances  and  outstretched  hands,  with  a  hurried 
dread  of  recognising  some  pursuer  pressing  forward — of  gallopping  away 
again,  upon  the  long,  long  road,  gathered  up,  dull  and  stunned,  in  hjs 
corner,  or  rising  to  see  where  the  moon  shone  faintly  on  a  patch  of  the 
same  endless  road  miles  away,  or  looking  back  to  see  who  followed. 

Of  never  sleeping,  but  sometimes  dozing  with  unclosed  e^es,  and  spring- 
ing up  with  a  start,  and  a  reply  aloud  to  an  imaginary  voice.  Of  cursing 
himself  for  being  there,  for  having  fled,  for  having  let  her  go,  for  not  having 
confronted  and  defied  him.  Ofhavingsdeadlyquarrelwith  the  whole  wodd, 
but  chiefly  with  himself,  Of  blighting  everything  with  bis  black  ma>od 
as  he  was  carried  on  and  away. 

It  was  a  fevered  vision  of  things  past  and  present  all  confounded 
together  i  of  his  Hfe  and  journey  blended  into  one.  Of  being  madly 
hurried  somewhere,  whither  he  must  go.  Of  old  scenes  starting  np  among 
the  novelties  through  which  he  travelled.  Of  musing  and  brooding  over 
what  was  past  and  distant,  and  seeming  to  take  no  notice  of  the  actual 
objects  he  encountered,  but  with  a  weansome  exhausting  consciousneas  of 
being  bewildered  by  them,  and  having  their  images  all  crowded  in  his  hot 
brain  after  they  were  gone. 

A  vision  of  change  upon  change,  and  still  the  same  monotony  of  bells 
and  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest.  Of  town  and  country,  post- 
jards,  horses,  drivers,  hill  and  valley,  light  and  darkness,  road  and 
pavement,  height  and  hollow,  wet  weather  and  dry,  and  still  tbe  same 
monotony  of  bells  snd  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest.  A  vision 
of  tending  on  at  last,  towards  the  distant  capital,  by  busier  roads,  and 
swe^ing  round,  by  old  cathedrals,  and  dashing  through  small  towns  and 
villages,  less  thinly  scattered  on  the  road  than  formerly,  and  sitting 
alirouded  in  his  comer,  with  bis  cloak  up  to  his  foce,  as  people  passing  by 
looked  at  him. 

Of  rolling  on  and  on,  always  postponing  thought,  and  always  racked 
with  thinking;  of  being  unable  to  reckon  up  the  hours  he  had  been  up<»i 
the  road,  or  to  comprehend  the  points  of  time  and  place  in  his  journey. 
Of  being  parched  and  giddy,  and  half  mad.  Of  pressing  on,  in  spite  of 
all,  as  if  he  could  not  stop,  and  coming  into  Paris,  where  the  turbid  river 
held  its  swift  course  unaistnibed,  between  two  brawling  streams  of  life 
and  motion, 

A  troubled  vision,  then,  of  bridgea,  quays,  interminable  streets ;  of 
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wine-sliopa,  wat«r-cam«n,  great  crowds  of  people,  soldien,  coBcheB, 
military  drums,  arcades.  Of  the  monotony  of  bella  uid  wheels  and  honea' 
feet  beiDg  at  length  lost  in  the  universBl  din  and  uproar.  Of  the  gradual 
subddence  of  that  noise  as  he  passed  out  in  another  carriage,  by  a 
different  barrier  from  that  by  which  he  had  entered.  Of  the  restiHatioD,  m 
he  travelled  on  towards  the  sea-coast,  of  the  monotony  of  bells,  and  wheels, 
and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest. 

Of  sunset  once  again,  and  nightfaU.  Of  long  roads  again,  and  dead  of 
night,  and  feeble  lights  in.  windows  by  the  road-side ;  and  still  the  old 
monotony  of  bells,  and  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest.  Of  dawn, 
and  daybreak,  and  tiie  rising  of  the  sun.  Of  toiling  slowly  up  a  hill,  and 
feeling  on  its  top  the  fresh  sea-breeze  ;  and  seeing  the  morning  light  upon 
the  edges  of  the  distant  wares.  Of  coming  down  into  a  harbour  when  the 
tide  was  at  its  full,  and  seeing  £ahing-boats  float  in,  and  glad  women  and 
children  waiting  for  them.  Of  nets  and  seaman's  clothes  spread  out  to 
dry  upon  the  shore;  of  busy  sailors,  and  their  voices  high  among  ships* 
masts  and  rigging ;  of  the  buoyancy  and  brightness  of  the  water,  and  the 
universal  sparkling. 

Of  receding  from  the  coast,  and  looking  back  upon  it  from  the  deck 
when  it  was  a  haze  upon  the  water,  with  here  and  there  a  little  opening  of 
bright  land  where  the  Sun  struck.  Of  the  swell,  and  flash,  and  murmur 
of  the  calm  sea.  Of  another  grey  line  on  the  ocean,  on  the  vessel's  trat^ 
fast  growing  clearer  and  higher.  Of  cliffs,  and  buildings,  and  a  windmill, 
and  a  church,  becoming  more  and  more  visible  upon  it.  Of  steaming 
DU  at  last  into  smooth  water,  and  mooring  to  a  pier  whence  groups  of 
people  looked  down,  greeting  friends  on  board.  Of  disembarking,  passing 
among  them  quickly,  shunning  every  one;  and  of  being  at  last  again  in 
Engliuid. 

He  had  thought,  in  his  dream,  of  going  down  into  a  remote  Country- 
place  he  knew,  and  lying  quiet  there,  white  he  secretly  informed  himself  of 
what  transpired,  and  determined  how  to  act.  Still  in  the  same  stunned 
condition,  he  remembered  a  certain  station  on  the  railway,  where  he  wonld 
have  to  branch  off  to  his  place  of  destination,  and  where  there  was  a  quiet 
Inn.     Here,  he  indistinctly  resolved  to  tarry  and  rest. 

With  this  purpose  he  slnnV  into  a  railway  carriage  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  lying  there  wrapped  in  his  cloak  as  if  he  were  asleep,  was  soon 
borne  far  away  from  the  sea,  uid  deep  into  the  inland  green.  Arrived  at  his 
destination  he  looked  out,  and  surveyed  it  carefully.  He  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  impression  of  the  pkce.  It  was  a  retired  spot,  on  the  borders  of  a 
little  wood.  Only  one  house,  newly-bnilt  or  altered  for  the  porpose, 
stood  there,  sunounded  by  its  neat  garden ;  the  small  town  toat  wis 
nearest,  was  some  mites  away.  Here  he  alighted  then;  and  goii^ 
straight  into  the  tavern,  unobserved  by  any  one,  secured  two  rooms 
np-stairs  communicating  with  each  other,  and  sufficiently  retired. 

His  object  was,  t«  rest,  and  recover  the  command  of  himself,  and  the 
balnnce  of  his  mind.  Imbecile  disoomliture  and  rage — so  that,  as  he 
walked  about  his  room,  he  ground  his  teeth — had  complete  possessiffli  of 
him.  His  thoughts,  not  to  be  stopped  or  directed,  still  wandered  where 
they  would,  and  dragged  him  after  them.  He  was  stupified,  and  he  was 
wearied  to  death. 
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But,  as  if  tliere  vera  a  cime  upon  him  tltat  he  ahoold  nevai  lert  igiun, 
bis  (IroiFsy  senses  would  not  lose  their  conaraoiuiieM.  He  had  no  more 
influence  with  them,  in  this  regard,  than  if  they  had  beea  snothei  man's. 
It  was  not  that  Ibey  forced  him  to  take  not«  of  present  sounds  and 
objects,  but  that  the;  would  not  be  diverted  &om  the  whole  hurried  visira 
of  hia  journey.  It  was  constantly  before  him  all  at  once.  She  stood 
there,  with  her  dark  disdainful  eyes  again  upon  hin\ ;  and  be  was  rtding  on 
nevertheless,  through  town  and  country,  light  end  darkness,  wet  VeMber 
and  dry.ovet  road  and  pavement,  hill  andvalley,height  and  hollow,  jaded  and 
scored  by  the  monotony  of  bdls,  and  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest. 

"What  day  U  this?"  he  asked  of  the  waiter,  who  waa  making  piepara- 
tions  for  his  dinner. 

"Day,  Sir?" 

"Is  it  Wednesday?" 

"Wednesday,  Sir  I     No,  Sir.     Thursday,  Sir." 

"  I  forgot.     How  goes  the  time  P     My  watch  is  unwound." 

"  Wants  a  few  minutes  of  five  o'dock.  Sir.  Been  travelling  a  long  time. 
Sir,  perhaps?" 

"Tcs." 

"By  rail.  Sir?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  confusing.  Sir.  Not  much  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  i^ 
myself.  Sir,  but  gentlemen  frequently  say  so." 

"  Do  many  gentlemen  come  here ':  " 

"  Pretty  well.  Sir,  in  general.  Nobody  here  at  present.  Bather  slack 
just  now.  Sir.     Sverything  w  alack.  Sir." 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  had  risen  into  a  sitting  posture  on  the  sofa 
where  be  had  been  lying,  and  leaned  forward,  with  an  arm  on  each  knee, 
staring  at  the  ground.  He  could  not  master  his  own  attention  for  a 
minute  together.  It  rushed  away  where  it  would,  but  it  never,  for  an 
instant,  lost  itseh*  in  aleep. 

He  drank  a  quantity  of  wine  after  dinner,  in  vain.  No  such  artificdal 
means  would  Ining  sleep  to  hia  eyes.  His  thoughts,  more  incoher«nt', 
dragged  him  more  unmercifully  after  them — as  if  a  wretch,  condemned  to 
Eu^  expiation,  were  drawn  at  the  heels  of  wild  horses.  No  oblivion,  and 
no  rest. 

How  long  he  sat,  drinking  and  brooding,  and  being  dragged  in  imagi- 
nation hither  and  tbither,  no  oue  could  have  told  less  correctly  than  he. 
But  he  knew  tiiat  he  had  been  sitting  a  long  tune  by  candle-Ugbt,  when  he 
started  up  and  listened,  in  a  sudden  terror. 

For  now,  indeed,  it  was  no  fancy.  The  ground  shook,  the  house 
rattled,  the  fierce  impetuous  rush  was  in  the  air  I  He  felt  it  come  up, 
and  go  darting  by  ;  and  even  when  he  bad  harried  to  the  window,  and  saw 
what  it  was,  he  stood,  shrinking  from  it,  as  if  it  were  not  safe  to  look. 

A  curse  upon  the  fiery  devil,  thundering  along  so  smoothly,  tracked 
through  the  distant  valley  by  a  glare  of  light  and  lurid  smoke,  and  gone ! 
He  felt  as  if  he  bad  beat  plucked  out  of  its  path,  and  saved  from  being 
torn  asunder.  It  made  lum  shrink  and  shudder  even  now,  when  Us 
faintest  hum  was  husbad,  and  when  the  lines  of  iron  road  he  could  trace  in 
the  moonlight,  running  to  a  point,  were  as  empty  and  as  silent  as  a  deaett. 
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Unable  to  reat,  and  iireaiBtiblj  attracted — or  he  thought  ao — to  thii  road, 
be  went  out,  and  lounged  on  the  hrmlc  of  it,  marking  the  way  the  tnin 
had  gone,  by  the  yet  smoking  cinders  that  were  lying  in  its  timA.  After 
a  lounge  of  some  balf-hour  in  the  direction  by  whidi  it  had  diHippeand, 
he  tamed  and  walked  the  other  tray — still  keeping  to  the  Loink  of  the 
road' — -past  the  inn  garden,  and  a  long  way  down ;  l'"fc''"g  cnriouaty  at  the 
bridges,  signals,  lamps,  and  wondering  when  another  Devil  would  come  by. 

A  trembling  of  the  ground,  and  quick  vibration  in  his  ean ;  a  dtatant 
ahriek  ;  a  dull  light  advanciDg,  quickly  changed  to  two  red  eyea,  and  a 
fierce  fire,  dropping  glowing  coals  ;  an  iiresistifale  bearing  on  of  a  great 
roaring  and  dOating  maas ;  a  hig^  wind,  and  a  rattle— another  oome  and 
gone,  and  be  holding  to  a  gate,  aa  if  to  save  himself  1 

He  waited  for  another,  and  for  another.  He  walked  back  to  his  fonoor 
point,  and  back  again  to  that,  and  still,  thiongh  the  wearisome  vision  of 
his  journey,  looked  for  these  approaching  monsters.  He  loitered  about  the 
station,  waiting  until  one  should  stay  to  call  there ;  and  when  one  did, 
and  was  detached  for  water,  he  stood  parallel  with  it,  watching  its  heavy 
wheels  and  branen  front,  and  thinking  what  a  cruel  power  and  might  it 
bad.  Ugh  I  To  see  the  great  wheels  slowly  turning,  and  to  think  of  beii^ 
run  down  and  crushed  I 

Disordered  with  wine  and  want  of  rest — that  want  which  nothing, 
although  he  was  so  weary,  would  appease — these  ideas  and  objects 
assumed  a  diseased  importance  in  bis  Uioughts.  When  he  went  back  to 
his  room,  which  was  not  until  near  midnight,  they  still  haunted  him,  and 
be  sat  listening  for  the  coming  of  another,  ' 

So  in  his  bed,  whither  he  repaired  with  no  hope  of  sleep.  He  still  lay 
listening ;  and  when  he  felt  the  trembling  and  vibration,  got  up  and  we^ 
to  the  window,  to  watch  (as  he  could  from  its  position)  the  dull  light  chang- 
ing to  the  two  red  eyes,  and  the  fierce  fire  dropping  glowing  coals,  and  the 
rush  of  the  giant  as  it  fled  past,  and  the  track  of  glare  and  smoke  along 
the  valley.  Then  he  would  glance  in  the  direetitm  by  which  he  intended 
to  depart  at  sunrise,  aa  there  was  no  rest  for  him  there;  and  would  lie 
'  down  again,  to  be  troubled  by  the  vision  of  his  journey,  and  the  old 
monotony  of  bella  and  wheels  and  hones'  feet,  until  another  came.  Tbia 
lasted  all  night.  So  far  from  resuming  the  maate^  of  himself,  be  seemed, 
if  possible,  to  lose  it  more  and  more,  as  the  night  crept  on.  When  the 
dawn  appeared,  he  waa  still  tormented  with  thinking,  still  postponing 
thought  until  he  should  be  in  a  better  state ;  tie  pest,  present,  and  future 
all  floated  oinfusedly  before  him,  and  be  had  lost  all  power  of  looking 
steadily  at  any  one  of  them. 

"  At  what  time,"  he  asked  the  man  who  had  waited  on  him  ovet-night, 
now  rateiing  with  a  candle,  "  do  I  leave  here,  did  yon  say  F " 

"  About  a  quarter  after  four,  Sir.  Espresa  comes  through  at  four,  Sir. — 
Don't  stop." 

He  paned  his  hand  ecrcMs  his  throbbing  head,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
Nearly  half-paat  three. 

"  Nobody  gmng  with  you.  Sir,  probably,"  observed  the  man.  "  Two 
gentfemen  nm.  Sir,  but  they  're  waiting  for  the  train  to  London." 

"  I  thought  yon  said  there  was  nobo^  here,"  said  Carker,  turning  upon 
him  with  the  ghost  of  his  old  smile,  when  be  was  angry  or  suspicious. 
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"  Not  tben.  Sir.  Two  gentlemen  cune  in  tlie  night  by  the  short  train 
that  atopB  here.  Sir.     Wann  water.  Sir  F  " 

"  No ;  and  take  Ktra^  the  candle.    There  '■  dar  enough  for  me." 

Having  thrown  himself  npon  the  bed,  half-^ued,  he  was  at  the 
window  as  the  man  left  the  room,  llie  ccAA  light  of  morning  had 
SQCceeded  to  night,  and  there  wu,  already,  in  the  sky,  the  red  suffusion  of 
the  coming  mm.  He  bathed  his  head  and  face  with  water — there  was  no 
cooling  iniuence  in  it  for  him — hurriedly  put  on  his  dothea,  paid  what  he 
owed,  and  went  out. 

The  air  atrnck  chill  and  comfortless  as  it  breathed  upon  him.  There  was 
a  heavy  dew ;  and,  hot  as  he  was,  it  made  him  shiver.  Afler  a  glance  at 
the  place  where  he  hod  walked  last  night,  and  at  the  signal-lights  buming 
feebly  in  the  morning,  and  bereft  of  their  significance,  he  turned  to  where 
the  sun  was  rising,  and  beheld  it,  in  its  glory,  as  it  broke  upon  the  scene. 

So  awful,  so  transcendent  in  its  beauty,  so  diTinely  solemn.  As  he  cast 
his  faded  eyes  upon  it,  where  it  rose,  tranquil  and  serene,  unmoved  by  all 
the  wrong  and  wickedness  on  which  its  besms  had  shone  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  who  shall  say  that  some  weak  sense  of  virtue  upon 
£arth,  and  its  reward  in  Heaven,  did  not  manifest  itself,  even  to  hun  ? 
If  evtr  he  remembered  sister  or  brother  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  and 
remorse,  who  shall  say  it  was  not  then  F 

He  needed  some  sut^  touch  then.  Death  was  on  him.  He  was  marked 
off  from  the  living  world,  and  going  down  into  his  grave. 

He  paid  the  mon^  for  his  joumqr  to  the  countn-place  he  had  thought 
of;  and  was  walking  to  and  fro,  alone,  looking  along  the  lines  of  iron, 
aooss  the  valley  in  one  direction,  and  towards  a  dark  bridge  near  at  hand 
in  the  odier ;  when,  turning  in  his  walk,  where  it  was  bounded  by  one  end 
of  the  wooden  stage  on  which  he  paced  up  aiui  down,  he  saw  the  man 
from  whom  he  had  fled,  emerging  from  the  door  by  which  he  himself  had 
«steTed  there.    And  their  eyes  met. 

In  the  quick  unsteadiness  of  the  snTprise,  he  ataggered,  and  slipped  on 
to  the  road  below  him.  But  recovering  his  feet  immediately,  he  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two  upon  that  road,  to  interpose  some  wider  space  between 
them,  and  looked  at  his  pursuer,  breathing  short  and  quick. 

He  heard  a  shout — another — saw  the  face  change  from  its  vindictive 
passion  to  a  faint  sickness  and  terror — felt  the  earth  tremble — knew  in 
«  moment  that  the  rush  was  come — uttered  a  shriek — looked  round — 
esw  the  red  eyes,  bleared  and  dim,  in  the  daylight,  close  iqwn  him 
— was  beaten  down,  caught  up,  and  whirled  away  upon  a  jagged  mill, 
that  spun  him  round  and  round,  and  struck  him  limb  from  limb,  and 
lifted  Dia  stream  of  life  up  with  its  fiery  heat,  and  cast  his  mutilated 
fragments  in  the  air. 

When  the  traveller  who  had  been  recognised,  recovered  from  a  swoon,  he 
aaw  them  bringing  from  a  distance  sometmng  covered,  that  lay  heavy  and  still, 
upon  n  board,  between  four  men,  and  saw  that  others  drove  some  dogs  away 
that  sniffed  npon  the  road,  and  soaked  his  blood  up,  with  a  train  of  ashes. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

!  DELIGHTED,   AND  THE    OiME    CHrCKEX   DISGUSTED. 


The  Midshipman  was  all  alire.  Mr.  Toots  and  Susan  iikd  arrived  at 
Uat.  Susan  hod  run  up  stairs  like  a  young  woman  bereft  of  her  temei, 
and  Mr.  Tools  and  the  Chicken  had  gone  into  the  pwlour. 

"Oh  lay  own  pretty  darling  sweet  Misa  Floj!"  tried  the  Nipper, 
rnnning  into  Florence's  room,  "  to  think  tiiat  it  ahoold  come  to  this 
and  I  should  find  you  here  my  own  dear  dove  wiUi  nobody  to  wait  upon 
you  end  no  home  to  call  your  own  but  nerer,  never  will  I  go  away 
again  Miss  Floy  for  though  I  may  not  gather  mon  I'm  not  a  lolUiig  stone 
nor  ia  my  heart  a  stone  or  else  it  wouldn't  bust  as  it  ia  tHuting  now  oh 
dear  oh  dear !  " 

Pouring  out  these  words,  without  the  faintest  indicstion  of  a  stop,  of 
any  sort,  Miaa  Nipper,  on  her  knees  beside  her  Mistress,  hugged 
her  dose. 

"  Oh  love ! "  cried  Susan,  "  I  know  all  that  'a  past,  1  know  it  all  my 
tender  pet  and  I  'm  a  choking  give  me  air ! " 

"  Suaan,  dear  good  Susan  I  "  said  Florenoe. 

"  Oh  bless  her  I  I  that  was  her  little  maid  when  she  was  a  little  child ! 
and  is  she  really,  really  truly  going  to  be  married  I  "  exclaimed  Susan,  in 
a  burst  of  pain  and  pleasure,  pride  and  grief,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  other  conflicting  feriinge. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  "  said  Florence. 

"  Oh  gracious  me  I  that  innoceutest  creetur  Toots "  returned  Susan 
hysterically.  "  I  knew  he  must  be  right  my  dear,  because  he  took  on  so. 
He's  the  devotedest  and  innoeenteat  infant  I  And  is  my  darling,"  pursued 
Susan,  with  another  close  embrace  and  buret  of  tears,  "  really,  really  going 
to  be  married !  " 

The  mixture  of  compassion,  pleasure,  tenderness,  protection,  and  regret 
with  which  the  Nipper  constantly  recurred  to  this  subject,  and  U  evoy 
anch  recurrence,  ntised  her  head  to  look  in  the  young  face  and  loss  it,  and 
then  laid  her  head  again  upon  her  mistress's  shoulder,  caressing  her  and 
sobbing,  was  as  womanly  and  good  a  thing,  in  its  way,  as  ever  was  meea 
in  the  world. 

"  There,  there  I  "  said  the  soothing  voice  of  Florence  preamitly.  "  Now 
you  're  quite  yourself,  dear  Susan  1  " 

Miss  Nipper,  sittbg  down  npon  the  floor,  at  her  mistress's  feet,  l&ogh- 
ing  end  sobbing,  holding  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  and  patting  Dit^enes  with  the  other  as  he  lioked  her  lace,  con- 
fessed to  being  more  composed,  and  bugfaed  sad  cried  a  little  more  in 
proof  of  it. 

"  I — I — I  never  did  see  such  a  creetur  as  that  Toots,"  said  Susan, 
"  in  all  my  bom  days,  never !  " 

"  So  land,"  suggested  Florence. 
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"  And  so  comic ! "  Susan  sobbed.  "  The  way  he 's  been  going  on 
inside  with  me,  nith  that  diarespectable  Chicken  on  the  box  1 " 

"  About  what  SuianP  "  inquired  Morence,  timidly. 

"  Oh  about  Lieutenant  Walters,  and  Captain  Gills,  and  yon  my  dear 
Hiss  Floy,  and  the  silent  tomb,"  said  Susan. 

"  The  silent  tomb  !  "  repeated  Florence. 

"  He  says,"  here  Suaaa  bunt  into  a  violent  hysterical  laugh,  "tiiat 
he  '11  go  down  into  it  now,  immediately  and  quite  comfoitable,  but  bless 
your  henrt  my  dear  Miss  Floy  he  wou't,  be 's  a  great  deal  too  happy  in 
seeing  other  people  happy  for  that,  he  may  not  be  a  Solomon,"  pursued 
the  Nipper,  with  her  usual  volubility,  "nor  do  I  say  he  is,  but  this  1  do 
lay,  a  less  selfish  human  creature  human  nature  never  knew  !  " 

Miss  Nipper  being  still  hysterical,  laughe<l  immoderately  after  making 
this  energetic  declaration,  aud  then  informed  Florence  that  he  was  waiting 
below  to  see  her ;  which  would  be  a  rich  repayment  for  the  trouble  be 
had  had  in  bia  late  expedition. 

Floreuce  entreated  Susan  to  beg  of  Mr.  Toots  as  a  favour  that  she 
might  have  the  pleaaure  of  thauking  him  for  liis  kindness ;  and  Susan,  in  a 
f«w  moments,  produced  that  young  gentleman,  still  very  much  dishevelled 
in  appearance,  and  stammering  exceedingly. 

"  Hiss  Domb^,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  To  be  again  permitted  to — to^ 
gaze — at  least,  not  to  gaze,  but — I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  but  it  'a  of  no  consequence." 

"I  have  to  thank  you  so  often,"  returned  Florence,  giving  bim  both  her 
haods,  with  all  her  innocent  gratitude  beaming  in  her  face,  "  that  I  have 
no  words  left,  and  don't  know  how  to  do  it." 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  an  awful  voice,  "  if  it  was  possible 
that  you  could,  consistently  with  your  angelic  nature,  Curse  me,  you  would 
—if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so— -floor  me  inflnitely  leu,  than  by  these 
mdeservcd  expressions  of  kindness.  Their  effect  upon  me — is — but,"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  abruptly,  "  this  is  a  digression,  and 's  of  no  consequence  at  all." 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  replying  to  this,  but  by  thanking 
him  again,  Florence  thanked  him  again. 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  Mr.  Toots, "  to  take  this  opportunity.  Miss  Dombey, 
if  I  might,  of  entering  into  a  word  of  explanation.  I  shonld  have  had  the 
pleaaure  of — of  returning  with  Susan  at  an  earlier  period ;  but,  in  the 
int  place,  we  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  relation  to  whose  house  she 
bad  gone,  and,  in  the  second,  as  she  had  left  that  relation's  and  gone  to 
another  at  a  distanoe,  I  think  that  scarcely  anything  abort  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  Chicken,  would  have  found  her  out  in  the  time." 

Florence  was  sure  of  it. 

"  This,  however,"  said  itr.  Toots,  "  is  not  the  point.  The  company  of 
Susan  has  been,  I  assure  yon.  Hiss  Dombey,  a  consolation  and  satisladiion 
to  me,  in  my  state  of  mind,  more  easily  conceived,  than  described.  The 
journey  has  been  its  own  reward.  That,  however,  still,  is  not  the  point. 
Hiss  Dombey,  I  have  before  observed  that  I  know  I  am  not  what  is 
considered  a  quick  person.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  I  don't  think 
anybody  could  be  better  acquainted  with  lus  own — if  it  vras  not  too  strong 
an  expression,  I  should  say  with  the  thickness  of  his  own  head — than 
myself.    But,  Hiss  Dombey,  I  do,  notwithstandiDg,  percdve  the  state  of 
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— of  tMiigs — with  Lieutenant  Walt^s.  WhaUrei  agony  that  state  of 
thin^  may  have  caused  me  (which  is  of  no  consequence  at  all),  I 
am  bound  to  uy,  that  Lieutenant  WcJters  is  a  peraon  who  appesra  to  be 
wortbj  of  the  blessing  that  haa  fallen  on  his — on  hia  brow.  May  be 
wenr  it  long,  and  appreciate  it,  as  a  rery  different,  and  very  unworthy 
indiridual,  that  it  b  of  no  consequence  to  name,  would  have  dooe ! 
That,  however,  still,  is  not  the  point.  Uia  Dombey,  Captain  GUIs  is  a 
friend  of  mine;  and  during  the  interral  that  is  now  tbpsing,  I  believe  it 
would  afford  Captain  Gills  pleasure  to  see  me  occasionally  coming  back- 
wards and  forwards  here.  It  would  affoid  me  pleaaure  so  to  come.  But 
I  cannot  foiget  that  I  once  committed  myself,  fatally,  at  the  comer  of  tlie 
Square  at  Brighton ;  and  if  my  presence  will  be,  in  the  Least  degree, 
UDpteasnnt  to  you,  I  only  ask  you  to  name  it  to  me  now,  and  assure  yon 
that  I  shall  perfectly  understnud  yon.  t  ahall  not  consider  it  at  all  unkind, 
and  shall  only  be  too  delighted  and  happy  to  be  honoured  with  yonr 
confidence." 

"  Mr.  Toots,"  returned  Florence,  "if  you,  who  are  so  old  and  true 
a  friend  of  mine,  were  to  stay  away  bom  this  house  now,  you  would 
make  me  very  unhappy.  It  con  never,  never,  give  me  any  feeling  but 
pleasure  to  see  you.' 

"  Miss  Sombey,"  said  Ur.  Toots,  taking  out  hia  pocket-handkerchief, 
"if  I  shed  s  tear,  it  is  a  tear  of  joy.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  after  what  yon 
have  so  kindly  said,  that  it  ia  not  my  intention  to  select  my  person  any 
longer." 

Florence  received  this  intimation  with  the  prettiest  expression  of  par- 
plesity  poaaible. 

"  I  mean,"  aaid  Mr.  Toots,  "  that  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  as  a 
fellow-creature  generally,  until  I  am  claimed  by  the  silent  tomb,  to  make 
the  best  of  mysdf,  and  to — to  have  my  boots  as  brightly  polished,  as — as 
circumstanoes  will  admit  of.  This  is  the  last  time,  Miss  Dombey,  of  my 
intruding  any  obaervation  of  a  private  and  personal  nature.  I  thank  yon 
very  mudi  indeed.  If  I  am  not,  in  a  general  way,  as  sensible  asmyfriouls 
Goidd  wish  me  to  be,  or  as  I  could  wish  myself,  I  really  am,  upon  my 
word  and  honour,  particularly  sennble  of  what  ia  considerate  and  kind. 
I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  in  an  impassioDBd  tone,  "as  if  I  could  express 
my  feelingi,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  if — 
if — I  txfdd  only  get  a  start." 

Appearing  not  to  get  it,  after  waiting  a  minute  or  two  to  see  if  it  would 
come,  Mr.  Tools  took  a  hasty  leave,  and  went  below  to  oeek  the  Captab, 
whom  he  found  in  the  shop. 

"  Captain  Qills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  what  is  now  to  take  place  between 
us,  takes  place  under  the  sacred  seal  of  confidence.  It  is  the  aeqncJ, 
Captain  Gills,  of  what  has  taken  place  between  myself  and  Kisa  DonJbt^, 
upstairs." 

"  Alow  and  aloft,  eh,  my  lad?"  munnured  the  Captain. 

"  Exactly  so.  Captain  G^Ua,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  whose  ferrour  of  ac^nj- 
escenee  was  ^«atly  heightened  by  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  Gaptam's 
meaning.  "Miss  Dombey,  I  believe.  Captain  Gills,  is  to  be  diortly 
united  to  lieutenant  Walters  t " 
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"  Why,  aye,  my  lad.  We  're  sU  aliipmets  liere, — Wal'r  and  sweetheart 
will  be  jined  together  in  tlie  boose  of  bondage,  as  soon  as  the  aakings  is 
orer,"  whispeied  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  ear. 

"  The  askings.  Captain  Qilla  I "  repeated  Mr.  Toots. 

"  In  the  chnrch,  oown  yonder,"  said  the  Captain,  pointing  his  thamb 
07er  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh !     Yes  1 "  returned  Mr.  Toots. 

"  And  then,"  said  the  Captain,  in  his  hoarse  whisper,  and  tapping 
Mr.  Toots  on  the  chest  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  falluig  from  him  with 
a  look  of  inGnite  admiration,  "  what  foUers  P  That  there  pretty  creetur, 
as  delicately  brought  up  as  a  forrign  bird,  goes  away  upon  the  roaring 
main  with  Wal'r  on  a  woyage  to  China  1 " 

"  Lord,  Captain  Gills  I "  said  Mr.  Toote. 

"Ayel"  nodded  the  Captain.  "  The  ship  at  took  him  \ip,  when  he  was 
wrecked  in  the  hnrricane  that  had  drove  her  clean  out  of  her  coarse,  was 
a  China  trader,  and  Wal'r  made  the  woyage,  and  got  into  &TOur,  aboard 
and  ashore — being  as  smart  and  good  a  lad  as  erer  stepped — and  so,  the 
supercargo  dying  at  Canton,  he  got  made  (having  acted  aa  clerk  afore), 
and  now  he  s  supercargo  aboard  another  ahip,  aame  owners.  And  so, 
you  see,"  repeated  the  Captain,  thoughtfully,  "  the  pret^  irectnr  goes 
away  upon  the  roaring  main  with  Wal'r,  on  a  woyage  to  China." 

Mr.  Toots  and  Captun  Guttle  heaved  a  sigh  in  concert. 

"What  then?"  said  the  Captun.  "She  loves  him  true.  He  loves 
her,  true.  Them  as  should  have  loved  and  fended  of  her,  treated  of  her 
like  the  beasts  as  perish.  When  she,  cast  out  of  home,  come  here  to  me, 
and  dropped  upon  them  planks,  her  wownded  heart  was  broke.  I  know 
it  I  I,  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  see  it.  There's  nowt  but  true,  kind,  steady  love, 
as  can  ever  piece  it  ap  again.  If  so  be  I  didn't  know  that,  and  didn't 
know  as  Wal'r  was  her  true  love,  brother,  and  she  his,  I'd  have  these 
here  blue  arms  and  l^a  chopped  off,  afore  I  'd  let  her  go.  Bnt  I  do 
know  it,  and  what  then?  Why,  then,  I  say.  Heaven  go  with 'em  both,  and 
so  it  will!     Amenl" 

"  Captain  GUIs,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
bands.  You  've  a  way  of  saying  things,  that  gives  me  an  agreeable 
warmth,  all  up  mj  back.  I  say  Amen.  You  are  aware.  Captain  Gills, 
that  I,  too,  have  adored  Miss  Domb^." 

"  Cheer  np  I "  said  the  Captain,  laying  hia  hand  on  Mr.  Toots's 
shoulder,     "  Stand  by,  boy  1 " 

"  It  is  my  intention.  Captain  Gills,"  returned  the  spirited  Mr.  Toots, 
"to  cheer  up.  Also  to  stand  by,  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  silent 
tomb  shall  yawn.  Captain  Gills,  I  shall  be  ready  for  burial;  not  before. 
But  not  being  certain,  just  at  present,  of  my  power  over  myself,  what  T 
wish  to  say  to  you,  and  what  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particnlar  favour  if  you 
will  mention  to  Lieutenant  Walters,  is  as  follows." 

"  Is  as  foUers,"  echoed  the  Captain.     "Steady!" 

"  Miss  Dombey  being  so  inexpressibly  kind,"  continued  Mr.  Toots 
with  wateiy  eyes,  "aa  to  say  that  my  presence  is  the  reverse  of  dis- 
agreeable to  ber,  and  you  and  everybody  here  being  no  less  forbesrin<^ 
and  tolerant  towards  one  who — ^who  certainly"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with 
momentary  dtgection,  "  leould  sppear  to  have  been  bora  by  mistake,  I 
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ahall  come  bMlcwsidB  and  forvarcU  of  an  erening,  during  the  abort  tine 
we  can  hU  be  together.  Btit  what  I  aik  ia  this.  If,  at  any  moment,  I 
find  that  I  cannot  endure  the  ccmtemidation  of  Lieutenant  Walten'a  bliaa, 
and  ehould  rush  ont,  I  hope,  Captain  Gilla,  that  you  and  he  will  both 
conaidw  it  aa  my  miBfortuue  ana  not  my  fault,  or  the  want  of  inward 
conflict.  That  you  '11  feel  convinced  I  bear  no  malice  to  any  living  caaataw 
— least  of  all  to  Lientenant  Walter*  himadf — and  that  yon  11  CMOally 
remark  that  I  hare  gone  out  for  a  walk,  or  piobably  to  ace  what  o'dock 
it  is  by  the  Soyal  Elxdiange.  C^tain  (iilla,  if  yon  oonld  enter  into  thia 
arrangement,  and  oould  answer  for  Limtenant  Walters,  it  would  be  i 
relief  to  my  feelings  that  I  sboald  think  (^esp  at  the  yacrifioe  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  my  propety." 

"My  lad,"  retnnied  the  Captain,  "say  no  more.  There  ain't  a  colour 
you  can  ran  np.as  won't  be  made  out,  and  answered  to,  by  Wal'r  and  sell" 

"Captain  Gilla,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "my  mind  is  greatly  relieved.  I 
wish  to  raeaerf  e  the  good  opinion  of  all  hat.  I — I — ^mean  well,  upon  my 
honour,  however  badly  I  may  show  it.  Ton  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  it  'a 
exactly  as  if  Bnrgeaa  and  Co.  wished  to  oblige  a  oostomer  with  a  moat 
extraordinary  pair  of  tiouaera,  and  eould  Met  cot  out  whet  they  had  ia 
their  minds." 

With  this  airoosite  illustration,  of  which  he  seemed  a  little  proud, 
Mr.  'Foots  gave  Captain  Cattle  his  blevabg  and  departed. 

The  honeat  Captain,  with  his  Heart's  Delight  in  tbe  houae,  and  Susan 
tending  hra,  waa  a  beaming  and  a  happy  man.  Aa  tbe  days  Hew  by,  he 
grew  more  beaming  and  more  happy,  every  day.  After  some  conferences 
with  Snaan  (for  whose  wisdom  the  Captam  had  a  profound  respect,  and 
whose  valiant  precipitation  of  herself  on  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  he  could  never 
forget),  he  proposed  to  Florence  that  the  daughter  of  tbe  dderiy  lady  wbo 
umally  aat  under  tbe  blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall  Market,  should,  tta 
prudential  reeamia  and  considerations  of  privacy,  be  superseded  in  tite 
temporary  discharge  of  the  household  duties,  by  some  one  wbo  wu  not 
unknown  to  them,  and  in  whom  they  could  safely  confide.  Sussn.  being 
present,  then  named,  in  fortberanoe  of  a  suggestion  she  had  previooJy 
offered  to  the  Captain,  Mra.  Btcbards.  Florence  brightened  at  the  nama. 
And  Susan,  setting  off  that  very  afternoon  to  the  Toodle  domicile,  to 
aound  Mrs.  EichardB,  returned  in  triumph  tbe  same  evening,  accompanied 
by  the  identical  ro^-cheeked,  apple-faced  Polly,  whose  demonstrations, 
when  brought  into  Florence's  presence,  were  hardly  less  affectionate  than 
thoee  of  Susan  Nipper  herself. 

This  piece  «f  generalship  accomplished ;  Irom  which  the  Captain  derived 
uncommon  satisfaction,  as  he  did,  indeed,  from  everything  else  that  was 
done,  whatever  it  happened  to  be;  Florence  had  next  to  prepare  Susan 
for  their  approacbing  separation.  Thia  was  a  much  more  difficult  task,  as 
Miss  Nipper  waa  of  a  resolute  disposition,  and  bad  fully  made  up  her  mind 
that  abe  had  come  back  never  to  be  parted  from  her  old  mistress  any  more. 

"As  to  wages  dear  Miss  Floy"  she  said,  "you  would'nt  bint  and 
wrong  me  BO  aa  think  of  naming  them,  for  I  've  put  money  by  and 
wouldn't  sell  my  love  and  duty  at  a  time  like  thia  even  if  the  Savings' 
Banks  and  me  were  total  strangers  or  the  Banks  were  broke  to  pieces,  but 
you  've  never  been  without  me  dariing  from  the  time  your  poor  dear  Ma 
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was  took  «w«y,  aud  IWngh  I  'm  nothing  to  be  boosted  of  you  're  used  to 
me  and  oh  my  own  deac  ■ustreaa  through  so  many  years  don't  think  of 
going  anywhere  without  me,  for  it  mustn't  and  can't  he  ! " 

"  Dear  Susan,  I  am  going  on  a  long,  iMig  voyage." 

"  Well  Miss  Floy,  and  what  of  that  f  the  more  you'll  want  me.  Lengthi 
of  voyages  ain't  an  object  in  my  ^es,  thank  Goal"  said  the  impetooua 
Susan  Nipper. 

"  But  Susan,  I  am  going  witb  Walter,  and  I  would  go  with  Walter  ai^- 
wheie — everywhere  I  Walter  is  poor,  and  I  am  very  poor,  and  I  moat 
learn,  now,  both  to  help  myself^  and  help  him." 

"  Dear  Mits  Floy  1 "  oied  Susan,  bursting  out  afresh,  and  ahjlting  ]uz 
bead  violently,  "  it  'a  nothiDg  new  to  you  to  help  yourself  and  others  too 
and  be  the  iwtieDteet  and  truest  of  noble  hearts,  but  let  me  talk  to 
Mr,  Walter  Gay  and  settle  it  with  him,  for  suffer  you  to  go  away  ocroH 
the  world  alone  I  cannot,  and  I  won't." 

"Alone,  Susan?"  returned  Fkomoe.  "AloneP  andWaUer  taking  me 
with  him  1 "  Ah,  what  a  bright,  amazed,  enraptured  smik  was  on  her  face ! 
— He  should  have  seen  it.  "I  am  sure  you  will  not  speak  to  Walter  if  I 
ask  you  not,"  she  added  tenderly ;  "  and  pray  don't,  dear." 

Susan  sobbed  "  why  not.  Miss  Floy  P" 

"  Because,"  said  Florence,  "  I  am  going  to  be  his  wife,  to  give  him  up 
my  whole  heart,  and  to  live  with  him  and  die  with  him.  He  might  think, 
if  you  said  to  him  what  you  have  said  to  me,  that  I  am  afraid  of  what  ia 
before  me,  or  that  you  have  some  cause  to  be  a&aid  for  me.  Why,  Susan 
dear,  I  love  him  I" 

Hiss  Nipper  was  bo  much  affected  by  the  quiet  fervour  of  these  words, 
and  the  simple,  heartfelt,  all-pervading  eamestneu  expressed  in  them,  and 
making  the  speaker's  face  more  beautiful  and  pure  than  ever,  that  ihs 
oould  only  oling  to  her  again,  dying  Was  her  litUe  mistress  rc^ly,  really 
going  to  be  muried,  and  pitying,  caressing,  and  protecting  her,  as  she  had 
done  before. 

But  the  Nipper,  though  susceptible  of  womanly  weakneaset,  was  almost 
as  capable  of  puttmg  constraint  upon  herself  as  of  attacking  Uie  redoubt- 
able Mao  Stinger.  From  that  time,  she  never  retumul  to  the  subject,  but 
was  always  cheerful,  active,  bustling,  and  hopeful.  She  did,  indeed, 
inform  Mr.  Toots  privately,  that  she  was  only  "  keeping  up,"  for  the  time, 
and  that  when  it  was  all  over,  and  Uiss  Sombn  wss  gone,  she  might  be 
expected  to  become  a  spectacle  distressful ;  and  Mr.  Toots  did  also  express 
that  it  was  his  case  too,  and  that  they  would  mingle  their  tears  together ; 
but  she  never  otherwise  indulged  her  private  feelings  in  the  presence  of 
Florence,  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  Midshipman. 

Limited  and  plain  as  Florence's  wardrobe  was — what  a  contrast  to  that 
prepared  for  the  Isst  marriage  in  which  she  had  taken  part  I — there  was  a 
good  <leal  to  do  in  getting  it  ready,  and  Susan  Nipper  worked  away  at  her 
side,  nil  day,  with  the  concentrated  zeal  of  fifty  sempstresses.  The  won- 
derful contributions  Captain  Cuttle  would  have  made  to  this  branch  of 
the  outfit,  if  he  had  been  permitted — as  pink  parasols,  tinted  silk  stock- 
ings, blue  shoes,  and  other  articles  no  less  neoeuary  on  shipboard — would 
occupy  some  space  in  the  recital.  He  was  induced,  however,  by  various 
fraudulent  represenUtkms,  to  limit  his  contributtons  to  a  woikbos  and 
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dreaung-case,  of  each  of  which  he  purchased  the  Yery  largest  speciinen  tl^ 
could  be  got  for  money.  For  ten  <laja  or  a  fortnight  aftonrarda,  he  gene- 
rally aat,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  gazing  at  theae  boxea ;  divided 
between  extreme  admiration  of  them,  and  dejected  miagivinga  that  they 
were  not  gorgeona  enough,  and  frequently  diving  out  into  the  s^eet  to 
purchase  aome  wild  article  that  he  deemed  necessanr  to  their  comnleteneas. 
But  bia  master  stroke  was,  the  bearing  of  them  both  off,  andiWy,  one 
morning,  and  getting  the  two  worda  Flo&enob  Gay  engraTed  upon  a  brasa 
heart  iidaid  orer  ite  tid  of  eadi>  After  this,  he  smoked  four  pipea  suc- 
cessively in  the  little  parlour  by  himself,  and  was  discovered  chnckling,  at 
the  expiration  of  as  many  hours. 

Walter  was  busy  and  away  all  day,  bat  came  there  ererf  morning  eatiy 
to  aee  Plorence,  and  alw^a  passed  the  evening  witb  her.  Florenoe  neTer 
left  her  high  rooms  but  to  steal  down  itairs  to  wait  for  him  when  it  was 
his  time  to  come,  or,  sheltered  by  his  proud,  encirdiog  arm,  to  hear  him 
company  to  the  door  again,  and  sometimes  peep  into  the  street.  In  the 
twihght  they  were  always  together.  Oh  blessed  time !  Oh  wandering 
heart  at  reat  I  Oh  deep,  exhimatlese,  mighty,  well  of  love,  in  which  so 
mudi  was  sunk  1 

The  cruel  mark  was  on  her  bosom  yet.  It  rose  against  her  fother  with 
the  breath  she  drew,  it  lay  between  h^  and  her  lover  when  he  pressed  her 
to  his  heart.  But  she  forgot  it.  In  the  beating  of  that  heart  for  her,  nod 
in  the  beating  of  her  own  for  him,  all  harsher  music  was  unheard,  all 
stem  unloving  ^learts  forgotten.  Fragile  and  delicate  she  was,  bat  with 
a  might  of  love  within  her  that  could,  and  did,  create  a  world  to  fly  to, 
and  to  rest  in,  out  of  his  one  image. 

How  ofleu  did  the  great  house,  and  the  old  daijt,  come  before  her  in 
the  twilight  time,  when  she  waa  sheltered  by  the  arm,  so  proud,  so  fond, 
and,  creeping  closer  to  him,  shrunk  within  it  at  the  recollection  !  How 
often,  from  remembering  the  ni^t  when  ahe  went  down  to  that  rotun  and 
met  the  never  to  be  forgotten  lock,  did  she  raise  her  eyes  to  those  that 
watched  her  with  such  loving  earnestness,  and  weep  with  happiness  in 
such  a  refi^  1  The  more  she  clnng  to  it,  the  more  the  dear  dead  child 
was  in  her  thoughts  :  but  as  if  the  last  time  she  had  seen  her  fiither,  hut 
been  when  he  waa  sleeping  and  she  kissed  his  ftice,  she  always  left  him  eo, 
and  never,  in  her  fancy,  passed  that  hour. 

"  Walter,  denr,"  said  Florence  one  evening,  when  it  was  almost  dark. 
"Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  thinking  to-day?  " 

"  Thinking  how  the  time  is  flying  on,  and  how  soon  we  shall  be  upon 
the  sea,  sweet  Plorence  P  " 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  Walter,  though  I  think  of  that  too.  I  have  been 
thinking  what  a  charge  I  am  to  you." 

"  A  precious,  sacred,  charge,  dear  heart  I  Why,  /  think  that 
sometimes." 

"  You  are  laughing  Walter.  I  know  that 's  much  more  in  your 
thonghta  than  mine.     But  I  mean  a  cost." 

"  A  coat,  my  own?" 

"  In  money,  dear.  All  these  preparations  that  Suun  and  I  are  so  busy 
with — I  have  been  able  to  purchase  very  little  for  myself.  You  were  poor 
before.     But  how  mnch  poorer  I  shall  make  you,  Walter  !  " 
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"  And  how  mikch  richer,  Florence ! " 

Florence  laughed,  and  shook  her  head, 

"  Besides,"  »aid  Waller,  "long  ago — before  I  irent  to  een — I  had  ft 
little  purse  presented  to  me,  dearest,  nhich  had  money  in  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  returned  I'lorence  laughing  sorrowfully,  "  very  little !  Yenf 
little,  Walter !  But,  you  must  not  think,"  and  here  she  laid  her  light 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  into  his  face,  "  that  I  rej^t  to  be  tliis 
burden  on  you.  Ko,  dear  love,  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  happy  in  it. 
I  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise,  for  all  the  world  !  " 

"  Nor  I,  indeed,  dear  Fhirence." 

"  Aye  I  But  Walter,  you  can  never  feel  it  as  T  do.  I  am  so  proud  of 
you !  It  makes  my  heart  swell  with  such  delight  to  know  that  those  who 
speak  of  you  must  say  you  married  a  poor  disowned  girl,  who  had  taken 
shelter  here  ;  who  had  no  other  home,  no  other  friends ;  who  had  notliing 
— nothing!  Oh  Walter,  if  I  could  have  brought  you  millions,  I  never 
could  have  been  so  happy  for  your  sake,  as  I  am !  " 

"And  you  dear  Florence?  are  you  nothing  ?  "  he  relumed. 

"  No,  nothing,  Walter,  Nothing  but  your  wife,"  The  light  band  stole 
about  hia  neck,  and  the  voice  came  nearer — nearer.  "  I  am  nothing  any 
more,  that  is  not  you.  I  have  no  earthly  hope  any  more,  that  is  not  you, 
I  have  nothing  dear  to  me  any  more,  that  is  not  you." 

Oh !  well  might  Mr.  Toots  leave  the  little  compnny  that  evening,  and 
twice  go  out  to  correct  his  watch  by  the  Boyal  £:(change,  and  once  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  a  hanker  which  he  suddenly  remembered,  and 
once  to  tfl&e  a  little  turn  to  Atdgate  Pump  and  back  I 

But  before  he  went  upon  these  expeditions,  or  indeed  before  he  came, 
and  before  lights  were  brought,  Walter  said  ; 

"Florence  love,  the  lading  of  our  ship  is  nearly  finished,  and  probably 
on  the  very  day  of  our  marriage  she  will  drop  down  the  rivec.  Shall  we 
go  away  that  morning,  and  stay  in  Kent  until  we  go  on  board  at  Gravesend 
within  a  week?  " 

"  If  you  please,  Walter.     I  shall  be  happy  anywhere.     But ." 

"  Yes.  my  life  P  " 

"  You  know,"  said  Florence,  "  that  we  shall  have  no  mnrringe  paily, 
and  that  nobody  will  distinguish  us  by  our  dress  from  other  people.  As 
we  leave  the  same  day,  'will  you — will  you  take  me  somewhere  that 
morning  ^Viilter — early— before  we  go  to  church  ?  " 

'^^  alter  seemed  to  understand  her,  as  so  true  a  lover  so  truly  loved  shouM, 
and  conhrmed  his  ready  promise  with  a  kiss — with  more  than  one  pcrlinp!>, 
or  two  or  three,  or  live  or  six ;  and  in  the  grave,  calm,  peaceful  evening, 
Florence  was  very  happy. 

Then  into  the  quiet  room  came  Susan  Nipper  and  the  candles ;  shortly 
afterwards,  the  tea,  the  Captain,  and  the  excursive  Mr.  Toots,  who,  as 
above  mentioned,  was  frequently  on  the  move  afterwards,  and  passed  but 
a  restless  evening.  This,  however,  was  not  his  habit:  for  he  generally  pot 
fin  very  we!!,  by  dint  of  playing  at  cribbsge  with  the  Caplain  under  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  Uiss  Nipper,  and  distracting  his  mind  with  the 
calculations  incidental  to  the  game ;  which  he  found  to  be  a  very  tftcctunl 
means  of  utterly  confounding  himself. 

The  Csplain's  visage  on  these  occasions  presented  one  of  the  finest 
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examples  of  combination  and  succession  of  expression  ever  obserred.  His 
instinctive  delicacy  and  liis  chivalrouB  feeling  towards  Plorenee,  tsogbtbim 
that  it  was  not  a  time  for  any  boisterous  jollity,  oi  violent  display  ^  utit- 
faction.  Certain  floating  reminiscenoes  of  Lovely  Peg,  on  tke  other  hand, 
were  constantly  struggling  for  a  vent,  and  nrging  the  Captain  to  commit 
himself  by  some  irreperoble  demonstrBtion.  Anon,  his  admiration  of  Flo- 
rence and  Walter — well-matched  truly,  and  full  of  grace  and  intereat  in 
their  youth,  and  love,  and  good  looks,  as  they  sat  apart — would  take  suA 
complete  possession  of  him,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  cards,  uid  beam 
upon  them,  dabbing  his  head  all  over  with  his  pocket-handkerchief;  until 
warned,  perhaps,  by  the  sudden  rushing  forth  of  Hr.  Toots,  that  he  had 
unconsciously  been  very  instrumental  indeed,  in  making  that  gentleman 
miserable.  This  reflection  would  make  the  Captain  profoundly  mdaa- 
choly,  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Toota ;  when  he  would  fall  to  his  cards 
again,  with  many  side  winks  and  nods,  and  polite  waves  of  his  hook  at  Hiss 
Nipper,  importing  that  he  wasn't  going  to  do  so  any  more.  The  state  that 
ensued  on  this,  was,  perhaps,  his  best ;  for  then,  endeavouring  to  discharge 
all  expression  from  lus  face,  he  would  ait  staring  round  the  room,  with  ^ 
these  expressions  conveyed  into  it  at  once,  and  each  wrestling  with 
the  otiier.  Delighted  admiration  of  Florence  and  Walter  always  over- 
threw the  rest,  and  remained  victorious  and  undiaguised,  unless  Hr.  Toots 
made  another  rush  into  the  air,  and  then  the  Captain  would  sit,  like 
a  remoreefiil  culprit,  until  he  came  back  again,  oeeesionally  calling  npoD 
himself,  in  a  low  reproachfiil  voice,  to  "  Stand  by  !  "  or  growling  scane 
remonstrance  to  "  Ed'ard  Cuttle  my  lad,"  on  the  want  of  caution 
observable  in  his  behaviour. 

One  of  Kr.  Toots's  hardest  trials,  however,  was  of  his  own  eeeJdng.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Sunday  which  was  to  witness  the  last  of  thoae  aakii^ 
in  church  of  which  the  Captain  had  spoken,  Ur.  Toots  thus  stated  bis 
feelings  to  Susim  Nipper. 

"  Susan,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "Ism  drawn  towards  the  buildiDg,  The 
words  which  cut  me  off  from  Hiss  Dombey  for  ever,  will  strike  npon  my 
ears  like  a  kneU  you  know,  but  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  fed.  that  \ 
must  hear  them.  Theref<»e,"  said  Ur.  Toots,  "  wiU  you  accompany  me 
to-morrow,  to  the  sacred  edifice  F" 

Kiss  Nipper  expressed  her  readiness  to  do  so,  if  that  woold  be 
any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Toots,  but  besought  him  to  abandon  his  idea  of 
going. 

"  Susan,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  with  much  solemnity,  "  before  my 
whiskers  began  to  be  observed  by  anybody  but  myself,  I  adwed  Miaa 
Dombey.  While  yet  a  victim  to  the  thraldom  of  BUmbor,  I  adorvd  Hiss 
Dombey.  When  1  could  no  longer  be  kept  out  of  my  property,  in  a  k^ 
point  of  view,  and — and  accordingly  eame  into  it — I  adored  Hiss  Dcnnbey. 
The  banns  which  consign  her  to  Lieutenant  Walters,  and  me  to — to  QioMn, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  hesitating  for  a  atrong  expression,  "  ini^ 
be  dreadful,  will  be  dreadM ;  but  I  Feel  that  1  should  wish  to  hear  them 
spoken.  I  feel  that  I  should  wish  to  know  that  the  ground  was  o^lainly 
cut  from  under  me,  and  that  I  had'nt  a  hope  to  cherieh,  or  a — or  a  kg, 
in  short,  to — to  go  upon." 

Sugsn  Nipper  could  only  commiserate  Mr.  Toots's  unfortonatc  oondition. 
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■nd  agree,  under  these  ctrcumstancea,  to  acoompany  liim ;  which  she  did 
next  morniDg. 

The  church  Walter  had  diosen  for  the  purpote,  was  a  mouldy  old  diQitii 
in  B  yard,  hemmed  in  by  a  lahyruith  of  back  streets  and  courts,  with  a  little 
bnrying-ground  round  it,  and  itadf  buried  in  a  Idnd  of  vault,  formed  by  the 
neighbouring  houses,  and  pav«d  with  echoing  stones.  It  was  a  great 
dim,  shabby  pile,  with  high  old  oaken  pews,  amcHig  which  abont  a  score  of 
people  lost  themeelves  evtry  Sunday ;  while  the  clergyman's  voice  drowsily 
resounded  through  the  emptiness,  and  the  organ  rumbled  and  rolled  as 
if  the  diurch  had  got  the  colic,  for  want  of  a  congregation  to  Iceep  the 
wind  and  damp  out.  But  so  far  was  this  city  church  from  languiahing 
for  the  company  of  other  churches,  that  spires  were  dnatered  round  it,  as 
the  masts  of  shipping  cluster  on  the  river.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
connt  them  from  its  steeple-top,  they  were  so  many.  In  almost  every 
yard  and  blind-place  near,  likere  was  a  church.  The  conJiision  of  bells 
when  Susan  and  Mr.  Toots  betook  themselves  towards  it  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  was  deefeaing.  Thwe  were  twenty  churches  close  together, 
^mouring  for  people  to  come  in. 

The  two  stray  sheep  in  question  were  penned  by  a  beadle  in  a  eommo- 
dions  pew,  and,  being  early,  sat  for  some  time  counting  the  congregadcm, 
listening  to  the  disappcnnted  bell  high  up  in  the  tower,  or  loddng  at  a  shabby 
little  old  man  in  the  porch  behind  the  screen,  who  was  ringing  the  same, 
like  the  Ball  in  Cock  Robin,  with  his  foot  in  a  stirrup.  Hr.  Toots,  after  a 
lengthened  survey  of  the  large  books  on  the  reading-desk,  whispered 
Miss  Kipper  that  he  wondered  where  the  banns  were  kept,  hut  that 
youi^  lady  merely  shook  her  head  and  frowned ;  repelling  for  the  time  all 
iq)proadtes  of  a  tempond  nature. 

Mr.  Toots,  however,  appearii^g  unable  to  keep  his  thoughts  ftom  the 
banns,  was  evidently  looking  out  for  them  during  the  whole  preliminsiy 
portion  of  the  service.  As  the  time  ibr  reading  them  approached,  the  poor 
young  gentleman  manifested  great  anxiety  and  trepidation,  whidi  was 
not  GUminished  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  Captain  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery.  When  the  clerk  banded  up  a  list  to  the  dergyman, 
Mr.  Toots,  being  then  seated,  held  on  by  the  seat  of  the  pew ;  but  when 
the  names  of  Walter  Qay  and  Florence  Dombey  were  read  aloud  aa  being 
in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  that  association,  he  was  so  entirely  conquered 
by  his  feelings  as  to  rush  from  the  church  without  his  hat,  followed  by 
the  beadle  and  pew-opener,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  happened  to  be  present ;  of  whom  the  first-named  presently  returned 
for  that  article,  informing  Miss  Nipper  in  a  whisper  that  she  was  not 
to  make  herself  uneasy  about  the  gentleman,  as  the  gentleman  snd  his 
indisposition  was  of  no  consequuice. 

liflss  Nipper,  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  that  integral  portion  of  Europe 
whicb  lost  itself  weekly  among  the  high-backed  pews,  were  upon  her,  would 
have  been  sufficiently  embarrassed  by  this  incident,  though  it  had  ter- 
minated here ;  the  more  so,  as  the  Captain  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery, 
was  in  a  state  of  unmitigated  consciousness  which  could  hardly  fsil  t^ 
express  to  the  congregation  that  he  had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  it. 
Bat  the  extreme  r^essness  of  Mr.  Toots  painfully  increased  and  protracted 
the  delicacy  of  her  situation.  That  young  gentleman,  incapable,  in  his  state 
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of  mind,  of  remaining  alone  in  the  cliurchyaid,  a  pTejr  to  solitary  medita- 
tion, and  also  desirous,  no  doubt,  of  testifying  his  respect  for  the  offices  be 
had  in  some  measure  interrupted,  euddenly  returned — not  coming  bade  to 
the  pen,  but  stationing  himself  on  a  free  seat  in  the  aisle,  between  two 
elderly  females  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiring  their  portion  of  a  weekly 
dole  of  bread  then  set  forth  on  a  shelf  in  the  porch.  In  this  conjunction 
Mr.  Toots  remained,  greatly  disturbing  the  congregntion,  who  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  aroid  looking  at  him,  until  his  feelings  overcame  bim  again,  when 
he  departed  silently  and  suddenly.  Not  Tenturing  to  trust  himself  in  the 
churdi  any  more,  and  yet  wishing  to  have  some  locinl  participation  in 
what  was  going  on  there,  Mr.  Toots  was,  after  this,  seen  from  time  to 
time,  looking  in,  with  a  lom  aspect,  at  one  or  other  of  the  windows ;  and 
as  there  were  several  windows  accessible  to  him  from  without,  and  as  his 
restlessness  was  very  great,  it  not  only  became  difficult  to  conceive  at 
which  window  he  would  appear  next,  but  likewise  became  necessary,  as  it 
were,  for  the  whole  congregation  to  speculate  upon  the  chances  of  the  dif- 
ferent windows,  during  the  comparative  leisure  afforded  them  fay  the 
teimoD.  Mr.  Toots's  movements  in  the  churchyard  were  so  eccentric, 
that  he  seemed  geuaally  to  defeat  all  calculation,  and  to  appear,  like  the 
conjuror's  figure,  where  he  was  least  expected ;  and  the  effect  of  these 
mysterious  presentations  was  much  increased  by  its  being  difBcult  to  him 
to  aee  in,  and  easy  to  eveiybody  else  to  see  out ;  which  occasioned  his 
remaining,  every  time,  longer  than  might  have  be«n  expected,  with  his 
face  close  to  the  glass,  until  he  all  at  once  became  aware  that  all  eyes  were 
Upon  him,  and  vaniahed. 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  the  strong  iDdividnal 
consciousness  of  them  that  was  exhibited  by  the  Captain,  rendered  Misa 
Nipper's  position  so  responsible  a  one,  that  she  was  mightily  relieved 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  service ;  and  was  hardly  so  affable  to  Mr.  Toota  as 
usual,  when  he  informed  her  and  the  Captain,  on  the  way  back,  that  now 
he  was  sure  he  had  no  hope,  you  know,  he  felt  more  comfortable — at 
least  not  exactly  moi'e  comfortable,  but  more  comfortably  uul  completely 
miaerable. 

Swiftly  now,  indeed,  the  time  flew  by,  until  it  was  the  evening  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage.  They  were  all  assembled  in  the  upper 
room  at  the  Midshipman's,  and  had  no  fear  of  interruption  ;  for  there  were 
no  lodgers  in  the  house  now,  and  the  Midshipman  had  it  all  to  himself. 
They  were  grave  and  quiet  in  the  prospect  of  to-morrow,  but  moderately 
chenful  too.  Florence,  with  Walter  close  beside  her,  was  finishing  alittte 
piece  of  work  intended  as  a  parting  gift  to  the  Captain.  The  Captain 
was  playing  cribbage  with  Mr.  Toots.  Mr.  Toots  was  taking  counsel  &■ 
to  his  hand,  of  Susan  Nipper.  Miss  Nipper  was  giving  it,  with  all  dae 
secrecy  and  circumspection.  Diogenes  was  listening,  nnd  occasionally 
breakmg  out  into  a  gruff,  half-smothered  fragment  of  a  bark,  of  which  he 
afterwards  seemed  half-oBhamed,  as  if  he  doubted  having  any  reason  for  it. 

"  Steady,  steady  1 "  said  the  Captain  to  Diogenes,  "  what's  amis*  with 
you  P     You  don 't  seem  easy  in  your  mind  to-night,  my  boy  1 " 

Diogenes  wa^ed  his  tail,  but  pricked  up  his  ears  immediately  afterwards, 
and  gave  uttemnce  to  another  fragment  of  a  bark ;  for  which  he  apologised 
to  the  Captain,  by  again  wagging  his  tail. 
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"It's  myopioiou,  Di,"  said  the  Oaptain,  looking  thoughtfiiUy  at  his 
cards,  and  atrokuig  hU  chin  with  his  Hook,  "  as  jou  have  your  doubts 
of  Mis.  Richards ;  but  if  you  're  the  animal  I  take  you  to  be,  you  11  think 
better  o' that ;  for  her  looks  is  her  commissioD.  Now,  Brother :"  to  Mr. 
Toota '.  "  if  BO  he  as  you're  ready,  heave  ahead." 

The  Captain  spoke  with  all  composure  and  attention  to  the  game,  bat 
suddenly  his  cards  dropped  out  of  his  hand,  his  month  and  eyes  opened 
wide,  his  legs  drew  th^i^ves  up  and  stuck  out  in  front  of  his  chair,  and 
he  sat  staring  at  the  door  with  blank  amazement.  Looking  round  upon 
the  company,  and  seeing  that  none  of  them  observed  him  or  the  cause  of 
bis  astonishment,  the  Captain  recovered  himself  with  a  great  gasp,  struck 
the  table  a  tremCQdouB  blow,  cried  in  a  stentorian  roar,  "  Sol  Oills  ahoy  1 " 
and  tumbled  into  the  arms  of  a  weaUier-lieaten  pea-coat  that  had  come 
with  PoUy  into  the  room. 

In  another  moment,  Walter  was  in  the  arma  of  the  weather-beaten  pea- 
coat.  In  another  moment,  Florence  was  in  the  arms  of  the  weather-beaten 
pea-coat.  In  another  moment.  Captain  Cuttle  bad  embraced  Mrs.  Biebards 
and  Jliss  Nipper,  and  was  violenUy  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Toots, 
exclaiming,  as  be  waved  his  hook  above  his  head,  "  Hooroar,  my  lad, 
hooroar  I"  To  nhich  Kfr.  Toots,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  accoaut  for  these 
proceedings,  replied  with  great  politeness,  "  Certainly,  Captain  Gills, 
whatever  you  think  proper  !" 

The  weather-beaten  pea-coat,  and  a  no  less  weather-beaten  cap  and 
comforter  belonging  to  it,  turned  &om  the  Captain  and  from  Florence 
back  to  Walter,  and  sounds  came  irom  the  weather-beaten  pea-coat,  cap, 
and  comforter,  as  of  an  old  man  sobbing  underneath  them ;  while  the 
shaggy  sleeves  clasped  Walter  tight.  During  this  pause,  there  was  an 
universal  silence,  and  the  Captain  polished  lus  nose  with  great  diligence. 
But  when  the  pea-coat,  cap,  and  comforter  lifted  themselves  up  again, 
Florence  gently  moved  towards  them ;  and  she  end  Walter  taking  them 
oif,  disclosed  the  old  Instrument  Maker,  a  little  thinner  and  more  care- 
worn than  of  old,  iti  his  old  Welsh  wig  and  his  old  coffee-coloured  coat  aiid 
basket  buttons,  with  his  old  infallible  chronometer  ticking  away  in  his  pocket. 

"  Chock  full  a'  science,"  said  the  radisnt  Captain,  "  as  ever  he  was  I 
Sol  Gills,  Sol  Gills,  what  have  you  been  up  to,  for  this  many  a  long  day, 
myouldboy?" 

"  I  'm  half  blind,  Ned,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  almost  deaf  and  dumb 
with  joy." 

"  His  wery  woice,"  snid  the  Captain,  looking  round  with  an  exaltation 
to  which  even  his  face  could  hardly  render  jasUce — "  his  wery  woice  aa 
chock  full  o'  science  as  ever  it  was  I  Sol  Gills,  lay  to,  my  lad,  upon  your 
owa  wines  and  fig-trees,  like  a  taut  ould  patriark  as  yoa  are,  and  overhaid 
them  there  adwenturea  o'  youm,  in  your  own  formilior  woice.  'Tis  tie 
woice,"  said  the  Captain,  impressively,  and  announcing  a  quotation  with 
his  hook,  "  of  the  sluggard,  I  lieerd  him  corn-plain,  you  have  woke  me  too 
soon,  I  must  slumber  again.  Scatter  bis  ene-miea,  and  make  'em  fall !" 

The  Captain  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  mao  who  had  happily  expressed 
the  feeling  of  everybody  present,  and  immediately  rose  again  to  present 
Mr.  Toots,  who  was  much  disconcerted  by  the  arrival  of  anybody, 
appearing  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Gills. 
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"  Altkough,"  stammered  Mr,  Toots,  "  I  had  not  the  pleasure  ol  yonr 
acquaintance.  Sir,  before  you  wece — you  were — " 

"Lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  su^^eated  the  C^ttain,  inalowTtnee. 

"Eiactly  so.  Captain  Gills  1"  aasented  I^.  Toots.  "Altboogh  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  Mr. — Mr.  Sob,"  said  Toots, 
hitting  on  that  name  in  the  inspiration  of  a  bright  idea,  "b^re  that 
hi^pnied.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  in — you  Icnow,  in 
knowing  you.  I  hope,"  aaid  Mr.  Toots,  "  that  yon  *re  aa  well  as  can  be 
expect^" 

With  these  courteooa  words,  Mr.  Toots  sat  down  bhiahing  nd  ehudling. 

The  tAd  Instrument  Maker,  seated  in  a  comer  between  Waltcx  a^ 
Florence,  and  nodding  at  Polly,  who  was  looking  on,  all  smiles  and 
delight,  answered  the  Captain  thus : 

"  Ned  Cuttle,  my  dear  boy,  although  I  have  heard  sonething  of  &e 
ohanges  of  eventa  here,  from  my  pleasant  friend  there — what  a  pleasant 
face  she  has  to  be  sure,  to  welcome  a  wanderer  home  1 "  said  the  old  nun, 
breaking  off,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  bis  old  djreamy  way. 

"  Hear  him  !  "  cried  the  Captain  gravely.  " 'Tb  woman  >a  seduces  afl 
mankind.  For  which,"  aside  to  Mr.  Toota,  "  yon  '11  overhaul  your  Adam 
and  Eve,  brother." 

"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  doing  so.  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Although  I  have  heard  something  of  the  changesof  events,  from  her," 
resumed  the  Instniment  Maker,  taking  his  old  spectacles  fn»n  his  pocket, 
and  putting  them  on  hia  forehead  in  his  old  manner,  "  they  are  so  gnat 
and  unexpected,  and  I  am  so  ovopowered  by  the  eight  of  my  dear  boy, 
and  by  the  " — glaneii^  at  the  downcast  eyes  of  Florence,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  finish  the  sentence — "  that  I — I  can't  say  much  to-night.  But  my 
drar  Ked  OutUe,  why  didn't  you  write  ?  "  ' 

The  astonishment  depicted  in  the  Captain's  features  positively  frightened 
Mr.  Toots,  whose  eyes  were  quite  fixed  by  it,  so  that  he  couM  not  withr 
draw  them  &am  hia  face, 

"  Write  I  "  echoed  the  Captain.     "  Write,  Sol  Gilla !  " 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  man,  "  either  to  Barbados,  or  Jamaica,  <s 
Demerara.     That  was  what  I  asked." 

"  What  you  asked,  Sol  Gills  !  "  repeated  the  Captain. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Don't  you  know,  Ned?  Sure  you  have 
not  forgotten  ?     Every  time  I  wrote  to  you." 

The  Captain  took  off  his  glazed  hat,  hung  it  on  his  hook,  and  smooth- 
ing his  hair  from  behind  wit£  his  hand,  sat  gazing  at  thi:  groupe  around 
him :  a  perfect  image  of  wondering  resignation. 

"  You  don't  appear  to  understand  me,  Ned!  "  observed  old  SoL 

"  Sol  Gilla,"  returned  the  Captain,  after  staring  at  him  and  the  retifar 
a  long  time,  without  speaking,  "  I  'm  gone  about  and  adrift.  Pay  out  a 
word  or  two  respecting  them  adwenturs,  will  you  1  Can't  I  bring  up, 
nohowa  P  nohows  P  "  said  the  Captain  ruminating,  and  staring  all  round. 

"  You  know,  Ned,"  sold  Sol  Gills,  "  why  I  left  hate.  Did  you  open 
my  packet,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Why,  aye,  aje,"  said  the  Captain.  "  To  be  sure,  I  opened  the 
packet." 

"  And  read  it  ?  "  said  the  oU  man. 
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"  And  read  it,"  SDswned  the  Captttin,  ejeing  lum  attentively,  aad 
proceedii^;  to  quote  it  from  memory.  "  '  My  de&r  Ned  Cnttle,  when  I  left 
nome  for  the  West  Indies  in  forlorn  Bearch  of  intelligeQce  of  my  dear — ' 
There  be  vte  I  There  'i  Wal'r  1 "  aaid  the  Captain,  as  if  he  were  relieved 
by  getting  bold  of  anything  that  ivas  real  and  indisputable. 

"  Well,  Ned.  Now  attend  a  momeat  1 "  said  the  old  man.  "  When  I 
wrote  first — ^that  waa  from  Earbadoa — I  taid  that  though  yoa  would 
receive  that  letter  long  bdbre  the  year  wsa  oot,  I  should  be  glad  if  yoa 
would  open  the  packet,  as  it  explained  the  reason  of  my  going  away. 
Very  good,  Ned.  When  I  wrote  the  second,  third,  and  perhaps  the 
fourth  times — that  was  from  Jamaica — I  aaid  I  was  in  just  the  same 
state,  couldn't  rest,  and  could'nt  come  away  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
without  knowing  that  my  boy  was  lost  or  saved.  When  I  wrote  next — 
that,  I  think,  was  from  Demerara,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  That  he  thinks  was  from  Demerua,  wam't  it !  "  said  the  Captain, 
looking  hopelessly  round. 

"  — I  said,"  proceeded  old  Sol,  "  that  still  there  was  no  certun  infor- 
mation got  yet.  That  I  found  many  captains  and  others,  in  that  part  of 
tju  world,  who  had  known  me  for  years,  and  who  assisted  me  with 
a  passage  here  and  there,  and  for  whom  I  waa  able,  now  and  then,  to  do  a 
little  in  return,  in  n^  own  craft.  That  every  one  was  sorry  for  me,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  interest  in  my  wanderings ;  and  that  I  began  to 
think  it  would  be  my  fate  to  cruise  about  in  search  of  tidings  of  my  boy, 
until  I  died." 

"  B^au  to  think  as  how  be  was  a  ecientific  flying  Dutchman  I"  said  the 
Ct^tain,  as  before,  and  with  great  seriousness. 

"  But  when  the  news  came  one  day,  Ned, — that  was  to  Barbados,  aAa 
I  got  back  there, — that  a  China  trader  home'ord  bound  had  been  spoke, 
that  had  my  boy  aboard,  then,  Ned,  I  took  passage  in  the  next  ship  and 
came  home ;  and  arrived  at  home  to-night  to  find  it  true,  thank  God  1" 
said  the  old  man,  devoutly. 

The  Csfitain,  after  bowing  his  head  with  greet  reverence,  stared  all 
round  the  circle,  beginning  with  Mr.  Toots,  and  ending  with  the  Instru- 
ment Maker:  then  gravely  said: 

"  Sol  OiUs  !  The  observation  as  I  'm  a-going  to  make  is  calc'lated  to 
blow  every  stitch  of  ssil  as  you  can  carry,  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes, 
and  bring  you  on  your  beam  euda  with  a  lurch.  Not  one  of  them  letters 
was  ever  delivered  to  EJ'ard  Cuttle.  Not  one  o'  them  letters,"  repeated 
the  Captain,  to  make  his  declaration  the  more  solemn  and  impressive, 
"  was  ever  delivered  unto  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  Mariner,  of  England,  as  lives  at 
home  at  ease,  and  doth  improve  each  shining  hour  I" 

"  And  posted  by  my  own  band  I  And  directed  by  my  own  hand. 
Number  nine  Brig  Place  1"  exclaimed  Old  SoL 

The  cobur  all  went  out  of  the  Csptain's  face,  and  all  came  back  again  in 
•  glow. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sol  Qills,  my  Mend,  by  Number  nine  Brig 
Place  P  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Mean  ?  Tour  lodgings,  Ned,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  Mrs,  what 's- 
her-name  I  I  shall  forget  my  own  name  next,  but  I  am  behind  the  presoit 
time — I  always  was,  you  recollect — and  very  much  nmfiued.     Mrs.  — " 
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"  Sol  OilU !  "  said  the  Captain,  u  if  he  were  patting  the  most  impro- 
bable case  in  the  world,  "it  ain't  the  name  of  Mac  Stinger  as  joa're  a 
trying  to  lemember? " 

"Of  conrse  it  is!"  exclaimed  tie  Instnunent  Maker.  "Tobeanro 
Ned.     Mrs.  Mac  Stinger !  " 

Captaio  Cuttle,  whose  eyea  were  now  as  wide  open  as  they  oould  be, 
and  the  knobs  upon  whose  faoe  were  perfectly  luminoui,  gave  a  long  sbrtU 
whistle  of  a  most  meloachol;  sound,  and  stood  gazing  atercrybod;  in  a 
state  of  speechleaaness. 

"  Overhaul  that  there  egaia,  Sol  Gills,  will  you  be  so  kind  ?  "  he  said 
at  last. 

"  All  these  letters,"  returned  Uncle  Sol,  beating  time  with  the  fore- 
Aoger  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  palm  of  his  left,  with  a  steadiness  and  dis- 
tinctness that  might  have  done  honour,  even  to  the  infallible  chronometer 
in  his  pocket,  "  I  posted  with  my  own  hand,  and  directed  with  my  own 
hand,  to  Captain  Cattle,  at  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's,  Number  nine  Brig  Place." 

The  Captain  took  his  glazed  bat  off  his  hook,  looked  into  it,  put  it  on, 
and  sat  down. 

"  Why,  friends  all,"  said  the  Captain,  staring  round  in  the  last  state  of 
discomfiture,  "  I  cut  and  ran  from  there  I" 

"And  no  one  knew  where  you  were  gone.  Captain  Cuttle?"  cried 
Walter,  hastily. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  shaking  his  head,  "  she  'i 
never  have  allowed  o'  my  coming  to  take  chaise  o'  this  here  property. 
Nothing  could  be  done  but  cut  and  run.  Iiord  love  you,  Wal'r  1"  said  toe 
Captain,  "  you  've  only  seen  her  in  a  calm  1  But  sec  her  when  her  angiy 
passions  rise — and  make  a  note  on  I" 

"  I'd  give  it  her !"  remarked  the  Nipper,  softly. 

"Would  you,  do  you  think,  ray  dear?  "  returned  the  Captain,  with 
feeble  admiration.  "  Well,  my  dear,  it  does  you  credit.  But  there 
ain't  no  wild  animal  I  wotUdn't  sooner  face  myself.  I  only  got  my 
diest  away  by  means  of  a  friend  as  nobody 's  a  match  for.  It  was  no 
good  sending  any  letter  there.  She  wouldn't  'take  in  any  letter,  bless 
you,"  said  the  Captain,  "  under  them  circumstarnces  1  Why,  you  could 
hardly  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to  be  the  postman  I" 

"  Tlien  it's  pretty  clear.  Captain  Cuttle,  that  all  of  us,  and  yon  and 
Uncle  Sol  especially,"  said  Walter,  "  may  thank  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  for  no 
small  anxiety." 

The  general  obligation  in  this  wise  to  the  determined  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mac  Stinger,  was  so  apparent,  that  the  Captain  did  not  contest  the 
point;  but  being  in  some  measure  ashamed  of  his  position,  though  nobody 
dwelt  upon  the  subject,  and  Walter  especially  avoided  it,  rememboing  the 
last  conversation  he  and  the  Captain  had  held  ti^ther  respecting  it,  he 
remained  under  a  cloud  for  nearly  five  minutes — an  extraordinary  peritid 
for  him — when  that  sun,  his  face,  brake  out  once  more,  shining  on  all 
beholders  with  extraordinary  brilliancy ;  and  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  shnking 
hands  with  everybody  over  and  over  again. 

An  an  early  hour,  but  not  before  Uncle  Sol  and  Walter  had  questioned 
each  other  at  some  length  about  their  voyagea  and  dangers,  they  all, 
except  Walter,  vacated  Florence's  room,  and  went  down  to  the  partour. 
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Here  they  were  soon  afterwards  joiaed  liy  Walter,  who  told  them  Rorencc 
was  a  little  sorrowful  and  heavy -hearted,  and  had  gone  to  bed.  Though  • 
they  could  not  have  disturbed  her  with  their  voices  down  there,  they  all 
spoke  in  a  whisper  after  this ;  and  each,  in  his  different  way,  felt  very  lovingly 
and  gently  towards  Walter's  fair  young  bride ;  and  n  long  explanation 
there  was  of  everything  relating  to  her,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Uncle  Sol ; 
and  very  sensible  Mr.  Toots  was  of  the  dehcacy  with  which  Walter  made  his 
name  and  services  important,  and  his  presence  necessary  to  their  little  council. 

"  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Walter,  on  parting  with  him  at  the  house  door. 
"  We  shall  see  each  other  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  Wallers,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  grasping  his  hand  fervently, 
"  I  shall  certainly  be  present." 

"  This  is  the  last  night  we  shall  meet  for  a  long  time — ^the  last  night 
we  may  ever  meet,"  said  Waller,  "  Such  a  noble  heart  as  yours,  must 
feel,  I  think,  when  another  heart  is  bound  to  it.  I  hope  yon  know  that  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  P  " 

"Wallers,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  quite  touched,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  feel 
that  you  had  reason  to  be  so." 

"  Florence,"  said  Walter,  "  on  this  last  night  of  her  bearing  her  own 
name,  has  made  me  promise — it  was  only  just  now,  when  you  left  ua  toge- 
ther— that  I  would  teil  you,  with  her  dear  love—" 

Mr.  Toots  laid  his  hand  upon  the  doorpost,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  hand. 

— "  with  her  dear  love,"  said  Waller,  "  that  she  can  never  have  a 
friend  whom  she  will  value  above  you.  That  the  recollection  of  your 
true  consideration  for  her  always,  csn  never  be  forgotten  by  her.  That 
she  remembers  you  in  her  prayers  to-night,  and  hopes  that  you  will  think 
of  her  when  she  is  far  away.     Shall  I  say  anything  for  you  F  " 

"  Say,  Walters,"  replied  Mr.  Toota  indistinctly,  "  that  I  shall  think  of 
her  every  day,  but  never  without  feeling  happy  to  know  that  she  is  married 
to  the  man  she  loves,  and  who  loves  her.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  sure 
ber  husband  deserves  her — even  her  1 — and  that  I  am  glad  of  her  choice." 

Mr.  Toots  got  more  distinct  as  he  came  to  these  last  words,  and  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  doorpost  said  them  etoutly.  He  then  shook  Walter's 
hand  again  with  a  fervour  that  Walter  was  not  slow  to  letom,  and  started 
homeward. 

Mr.  Tools  was  accompanied  by  the  Chicken,  whom  he  had  of  late 
brought  with  him  every  evening,  and  lefl  in  the  shop,  with  an  idea  that 
unforeseen  circumstances  might  arise  from  without,  in  which  the  prowess 
of  that  distinguished  character  would  be  of  service  to  the  Midshipman. 
The  Chicken  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  particularly  good  humour,  on  this 
occasion.  Either  the  gas-lamps  were  treacherous,  or  he  cocked  his  eye  in  a 
hideous  manner,  and  Ukewise  distorted  his  nose,  when  Mr.  Toota,  crossing 
the  road,  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  room  where  Florence  slept. 
On  the  road  home,  he  was  more  demonstrative  of  aggressive  intentions 
against  the  other  foot  passengers,  than  comported  with  a  professor  of  the 
peaceful  art  of  self-defence.  Arrived  at  home,  instead  of  leaving  Mr. 
Toots  in  his  apartments  when  he  had  escorted  him  thither,  he  remained 
before  him  weighing  his  white  hat  in  both  hands  by  the  brim,  and  twitch- 
ing his  head  and  nose  (both  of  which  had  been  many  times  broken,  and 
but  indifferently  repaired),  with  an  air  of  decided  disrespect. 
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His  patron  being  much  engaged  with  hia  own  thon^ts,  did  not  ohntnt 
this  for  some  time,  nor  indeed  until  the  Chicken,  detenmned  not  to  ha 
oyerlooked,  had  made  diven  dicking  sounda  with  hu  toDgoe  and  Ueth,  to 
attract  attention. 

"  Now  Muter,"  said  the  Chicken,  doggedly,  when  he,  at  length,  cau^t 
Hr.  Tooti's  eye,  "  I  want  to  know  whether  thia  here  gsmmon  ia  to  fiuah 
it,  or  whether  you  're  a  going  in  to  win  ?  " 

"  Chii^en>"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  explain  youradf." 

"  Why,  then,  here  'a  idl  aboot  it,  Meater,"  said  the  Chicken.  "  I  ain't 
a  cove  to  chuck  a  word  away.  Here 'a  wot  it  ia.  Aje  any  on  'on  to  be 
doubled  up  P" 

When  the  Chicken  put  thia  question  he  dropped  his  hat,  made  a  do^ 
and  a  feint  with  his  led  hand,  hit  a  supposed  enemy  a  violent  blow  wtth 
his  right,  shook  hia  head  smartly,  and  recovered  himtelf. 

"Come,  Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  "  Is  it  to  be  gammon  ot  pla^P 
Which?" 

"Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "jour  expressions  are  ooane,  md 
your  meaning  is  obscure." 

"  Why,  then,  I  tell  you  what.  Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  "  This  is 
where  it  is.    It's  mean." 

"  What  is  mean,  Chicken  ?"  asked  Mr.  Toota. 

*'  It  is,"  said  the  Chicken,  with  a  frightM  corrugation  of  his  broken 
nose.  "  There !  Now,  Master  I  Wot !  Wen  you  could  go  and  blow  on 
this  here  match  to  the  stiff  'un ;"  by  which  depredntOTy  appeUaticm  it  has 
been  since  supposed  that  the  Game  One  intended  to  signify  Hr.  Domb^ ; 
"and  when  you  could  knock  the  winner  and  all  the  kit  ofem  dead  oat 
o'windandtime,  are  yoti  going  to  give  in?  Toyies  in?"  said  the  Chicken, 
with  contemptuous  emphasis.     "  Wy,  its  mean  1 " 

"Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  severely,  "you're  a  perfeot  Yultuie! 
Your  sentiments  ai'e  atrocious." 

"  My  sentiments  is  Qamc  and  Fancy,  Master,"  returned  the  Chiduv. 
"  That 's  wot  my  sentiments  is.  I  can't  abear  a  meanness.  I'm  afere  the 
pubKc,  I  'm  to  be  beerd  on  at  the  bar  of  the  Little  Uelephant,  and  no 
Gov'ner  o'  mine  mustn't  go  and  do  wot  'a  mean.  Wy,  it  s  mean,"  said 
the  Chicken,  with  increased  eipTcsaion.    "  That  'a  where  it  is.   It 's  mtu." 

"Chicken  I"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "you  disgust  me." 

"  Master,"  returned  the  Chicken,  putting  on  his  bat,  "  there  'a  a  pair 
on  us,  then.  Come  !  Here 's  a  offer  I  You've  spoke  to  me  more  than  oDce't 
or  twice't  about  the  public  line.  Xever  mind  1  Give  me  a  fi'typuitnote 
to-moirow,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toota,  "  after  the  odious  sentiments  yoa  have 
expressed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  part  on  audi  terma." 

"  Done,  then  ! "  sud  the  Chicken.  "  It 's  a  bargain.  This  here  con- 
duct o'  youni,  won't  suit  my  book.  Master.  Wy,  it  'a  mean,"  said  the 
Chicken ;  who  seemed  equally  unable  to  get  beyond  that  point,  and  to  stop 
short  of  it.     "That's  where  it  is;  it's  mean  I" 

So  Mr.  Toots  and  the  Chicken  agreed  to  part  on  this  incompatibility  of 
moral  peroepticm ;  and  Mr.  Toots  lying  down  to  sleep,  dreamed  happily  of 
Morenee,  who  had  thought  of  him  as  bta  friend  upon  the  last  night  of  her 
maiden  life,  and  sent  him  her  dear  love. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 


ANOTH£B  WBDDISO. 


Ms.  SowKOa  the  Beadle,  and  Mrs.  Miff  the  pew-opener,  ue  early  at 
their  poets  in  the  fine  church  «b»e  Mr.  Dombey  waa  manied.  A  yellow- 
ftced  old  gei^lemui  from  Ini^,  U  going  to  t^e  unto  himself  a  yoimg 
wife  thie  moraing,  and  aix  carriages  full  of  company  are  expected,  and 
Mrs.  Miff  has  been  informed  that  the  yellow-faced  old  gentleman  ccnld 
pave  the  road  to  church  with  diamonds  and  hardly  mils  them.  The 
nuptial  benediction  is  to  be  a  sup^iw  (me,  proceeding  horn,  a  very  reverend, 
a  dean,  and  tbe  Isdy  is  to  be  given  sway,  u  an  extranrdluary  present, 
by  somebody  who  comes  express  Irom  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mrs.  Miff  is  more  intolerant  of  common  people  this  morning,  than  she 
MDually  is  i  and  she  has  alw^is  strong  opinions  on  that  subject,  for  it 
IB  associated  with  free  sittiag».  Mrs.  Miff  is  not  a  student  of  political 
economy  (she  thinJcs  the  science  is  connected  with  dissenters ;  "  Baptists 
or  AVesleyans,  or  some  o'  them,"  she  says),  but  die  can  never  understand 
what  business  your  common  folks  have  to  be  married.  "  Prat  'em,"  says 
Mrs.  Miff,  "  you  read  the  same  things  over  'em,  and  instead  of  aovereignB 
get  sixpences  I " 

Mr.  Sownds  the  beadle  is  more  liberal  than  Mrs.  Miff — but  then  he  is 
not  a  pew-opener.  "  It  must  be  done.  Ma'am,"  he  says.  "  We  must 
marry  em.  We  most  have  oui  national  schools  to  wall:  at  the  head  of, 
and  we  must  have  our  standing  armies.  We  must  many  'em.  Ma'am," 
Mys  Mr.  Sownds,  "  and  keep  the  country  going." 

Mr.  Sowuda  is  sitting  on  the  steps  and  Mrs.  Miff  is  dusting  in  the 
church,  when  a  young  couple,  plainly  dressed,  come  in.  The  mortified 
bonnet  of  Mr*.  Miff  is  sharply  turned  towards  them,  for  she  eapiea  in  this 
early  visit  indicaliona  of  a  runaway  match.  But  they  don't  want  to  be 
mmried — "Only,"  says  the  gentleman,  "to  walk  round  the  church." 
'  And  as  he  edips  a  genteel  eomplimrat  into  the  palm  of  Mrs.  Miff,  hex 
vinegary  &ce  relaxes,  and  hei  mortified  bonnet  and  her  spate  dry  figure 
dip  j^tiH  cnu^e. 

Mrs.  Miff  resumes  her  dusting  and  plumps  up  her  cushions— for  the 
vellow-faced  <^d  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  tender  knees — but  keeps 
her  glazed,  peW'Opening  eye  on  the  young  couple  who  are  wsllung  round 
the  chnrdi.  "Ahem,"  coughs  Mrs.  Miff,  whose  cough  is  dryer  than  the 
hay  in  any  hassock  in  hei  charge,  "  you  'U  come  to  us  one  of  these 
mornings,  my  dears,  unless  I  'm  much  mistsken  i  " 

They  are  looking  at  a  tablet  on  the  wall,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
some  one  dead.  They  are  a  long  way  off  from  Mrs.  Miff,  ^ut  Mrs.  Miff 
can  see  with  half  an  eye  how  sbe  is  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  how  his 
head  is  bent  down  over  her.  "  Well,  well,"  says  Mrs.  Miff,  "  you  might 
do  worse.     For  you  're  a  tidy  pair  I  " 

There  is  nothing  personal  in  Mrs.  Miff's  remark.  She  merely  speaks 
(ff  stock  in  trade.     She  is  hardly  more  curious  in  couples  than  in  coffins. 
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She  IB  such  a  spare,  straight,  dry  old  lady — such  a  pew  of  a  woman — that 
you  ahould  find  aa  many  iudividnal  sympathies  in  a  chip.  Mr.  Sownds, 
now,  who  is  fleshy,  aud  has  scarlet  in  hu  coat,  is  of  a  aifferent  tempera- 
ment. He  says,  as  they  stand  upon  the  steps  watching  the  young  couple 
away,  that  she  has  a  pretty  figure,  hasn't  she,  and  ss  well  as  he  canld  see 
(fot  she  held  her  head  down  coming  out),  an  uncommon  pretty  face. 
"  Altogether,  Mrs.  Miff,"  says  Mr.  Sownds  with  a  relish,  "  aha  is  what 
you  may  call  a  rosebud." 
-  Mrs.  MifFassentswithftspsre  nod  of  hermortified bonnet ;  but  approves 
of  this  so  little,  that  she  inwardly  resolves  she  wouldn't  be  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Sownds  for  any  money  he  could  give  her,  Beadle  aa  he  is. 

And  what  sre  the  young  couple  saying  as  ^y  leave  the  churcji,  and  go 
out  at  the  gate  P 

"  Dear  Walter,  thank  you  I     I  can  go  away  now,  happy." 

*'  And  when  wc  come  back,  Florence,  we  will  come  and  see  his  grave 
again." 

Florence  lifts  her  eyes,  so  bright  with  l«ar«,  to  his  kind  face ;  and  clasps 
her  disengaged  hand  on  that  other  modest  little  hand  which  daeps  hisann. 

"  It  is  very  early,  Walter,  and  the  streets  are  almost  empty  yet.  Let  us 
walk." 

"  But  you  wii]  he  so  tired,  my  love." 

**  Oh  no !  I  was  very  tired  the  first  time  that  we  ev«  walked  together, 
but  I  shall  not  be  so  to-day." 

And  thus — not  much  changed — she,  aa  innocent  and  eamest-hearled — 
he,  as  frank,  as  hopeful,  and  more  proud  of  her — Florence  and  Walter,  oa 
their  bridal  morning,  walk  through  the  streets  together. 

Not  even  in  that  childish  wutk  of  kmg  ago,  were  th^  so  far  removed 
from  bU  the  world  about  them  as  to-day.  The  childish  feet  of  long  ago, 
did  not  tread  such  enchanted  ground  as  theirs  do  now.  The  confidence 
and  love  of  children  may  be  given  many  times,  and  will  spring  up  in  manv 
places ;  but  the  woman's  heart  of  Florence,  with  its  undivided  trcAsure,  cnn 
be  yielded  only  once,  and  under  slight  or  change,  can  only  droop  and  die. 

They  take  the  streets  that  are  the  quietest,  and  do  not  go  near  that  m 
which  her  old  borne  stands.  It  is  a  fair,  warm  summer  morning,  and  the 
sun  shines  on  them,  as  they  walk  towards  the  darkening  mist  that  over- 
spreads the  city.  Eiches  are  imcovering  in  shops  i  jewels,  gold,  and 
silver,  flash  in  the  goldsmith's  sunny  windows;  and  great  houses  cast  a 
stately  shade  npon  them  as  they  pass.  But  tiirougb  the  light,  and 
through  the  shade,  they  go  on  lovingly  together,  lost  to  eyerythiug 
around  j  thinking  of  no  other  riches,  and  no  prouder  home,  than  they  have 
now  in  one  another. 

Gradually  they  oome  into  the  darker,  narrower  streets,  where  the  snn, 
now  yellow,  and  now  red,  is  seen  through  themist,  only  at  street  cotners,and 
in  small  open  spaces  where  there  is  a  tree,  or  one  of  the  inunmerable 
churches,  or  a  paved  way  and  a  flight  of  sl«p9,  or  a  curious  little  ptXA  of 
garden,  or  a  burying-ground,  where  the  few  tombs  and  tomb-stones 
are  almost  black.  Lovingly  and  trustfully,  through  all  the  narrow  yards 
and  alleys  and  the  shady  streets,  Florence  goes,  clinging  to  his  arm,  to  be 

Her  heart  beats  quicker  now,  for  WaIt«T  tells  her  that  their  diorch  is 
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very  near.  They  paea  a  few  great  stacks  of  warehouses,  with  waggons  at 
the  doors,  uid  busjr  carmen  stopping  up  the  way — ^but  Florence  does  not 
see  or  hear  tbem — and  then  the  air  is  quiet,  and  the  day  is  darkened,  and 
«he  is  trembling  in  a  church  which  has  a  strange  smell  like  a  cellar. 

The  shabby  little  old  man,  ringer  of  the  disappointed  bell,  is  standing  in 
the  porch,  and  has  put  his  hat  in  the  font — for  he  is  quite  at  home  there, 
being  seiton.  He  ushers  them  into  an  old,  brown,  panelled,  dusty  vestry, 
like  a  comer-cupboard  with  the  shelves  taken  out;  where  the  wormy 
registers  diffuse  a  smell  like  faded  snuff,  which  has  set  the  tearful  Nipper 
sneezing. 

Touthful,  and  how  beautiful,  the  young  bride  looks,  in  this  old  dusty 
{ilace,  with  no  kindred  object  near  her  but  her  husband.  There  is  a  dusty 
old  clerk,  who  keeps  a  sort  of  evaporated  news  shop  underneath  an  archvay 
opposite,  behind  a  perfect  fortification  of  posts.  There  is  a  dasty  old  pew* 
opener  who  only  keeps  herself,  and  finds  that  quite  enough  to  do.  There  is  a 
dusty  old  beadle  (these  are  Mr.Toots's  beadle  and  pew-opener  of  last  Sunday), 
who  has  something  to  do  with  a  Worshipful  Company  who  have  got  a  Hall 
in  the  next  yard,  with  a  stained  glass  window  in  it  that  no  mortal  Kvex  saw. 
There  are  dusty  wooden  ledges  and  coxnicea  poked  in  and  out  over  the 
altar,  and  over  the  screen  and  round  the  galleiy,  and  over  the  inscription 
about  what  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  did  in 
one  thousand  sis  hundred  and  ninety-four.  There  are  dusty  old  sounding- 
boards  over  the  pulpit  and  reading-^esk,  boldng  like  lids  to  be  let  down 
on  theofliciatingnunistera  in  case  of  their  giving  offence.  There  is  every 
possible  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  dust,  except  in  the  chuicli- 
yard,  where  the  facihties  in  that  respect  are  very  limited. 

The  Captain,  Uncle  Sol,  and  Mr.  Toots,  are  come ;  the  clergyman  is 
patting  on  his  surplice  in  the  vestry,  while  the  clerk  walks  round  him, 
blowing  the  dust  off  it ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  before  the 
altar.  There  is  no  bridesmaid,  unless  Susan  Nipper  is  one;  and  no 
better  father  than  Captain  Cuttle.  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  chewing  a 
faint  apple  and  carrying  a  blue  bag  in  hia  hand,  looks  in  to  see  what  ia 

C'  g  on;  bat  finding  it  nothmg  entertaining,  stumps  off  again,  and  pegs 
vay  among  the  echoes  out  of  doors. 

No  gracious  ray  of  light  is  seen  to  fall  on  Florence,  kneeling  at  the 
altar  with  her  timid  head  bowed  down.  The  morning  luminary  is  built  out, 
and  don't  shine  there.  There  is  a  meagre  tree  outside,  where  the 
sparrows  arc  chirping  a  little ;  end  there  is  a  blackbird  in  an  eyelet-hole 
of  sun  in  a  dyer  s  garret,  over  against  the  window,  who  whistles  loudly 
whilst  the  sen'ice  ia  performing  ;  and  there  is  the  man  with  the  wooden 
leg  stumping  away.  The  amena  of  the  dusty  clerk  appear,  like  Macbeth's, 
to  stick  in  his  throat  a  little;  but  Captoiu  Cuttle  helps  him  out,  and 
does  it  with  so  much  good-will  that  hi;  interpolates  three  entirely  new 
lesponses  of  that  word,  never  introduced  into  the  service  before. 

They  are  married,  and  have  signed  their  names  in  one  of  the  old  sneezy 
registers,  and  the  clergyman's  surplice  is  restored  to  the  dust,  and  the 
dergyman  is  gone  home.  In  a  dark  comer  of  the  dark  church,  Florence 
has  tamed  to  Susan  Nipper,  and  is  weeping  in  her  arms.  Mi.  Tools's 
eyes  are  red.  The  Captain  lubricates  his  nose.  Uncle  Sol  has  pulled 
down  his  spectades  from  his  forehead,  and  walked  out  to  the  door. 
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"  God  bkea  yon,  Susan ;  dettrcet  Su«a  t  If  y9u  ever  cm  bear  iritneu 
to  the  tove  I  have  (or  Walter,  and  the  icaaoB  that  I  have  to  love  him,  do  h 
for  hie  ealce.     Good  bye  1     Good  hye  ! " 

They  have  thought  it  better  not  to  go  back  to  the  Uiddupman,  but  to 
part  80 ;  a  ooach  is  waiting  for  them,  near  at  hand. 

Misa  Nipper  cannot  ipeak ;  the  only  Mhg  and  cbokcs,  and  hngi  ha 
mistress.  Mr.  Toote  advances,  urges  her  to  cheer  up,  and  takes  cliaige  of 
her.  Florence  gives  him  her  hand — girea  him,  in  the  fiilneae  of  ber 
heart,  her  tips — kisses  Uncle  Sol,  and  Captain  Guttle,  and  is  borne  awaj 
by  her  young  husband. 

But  Susan  cannot  bear  that  Florence  ebonld  go  avay  with  a  inonnifbl 
recollection  of  her.  She  had  meant  to  be  so  different,  that  ahe  rMRoacfaes 
herself  bitterly.  Intent  on  making  one  last  effort  to  redeein  her  cha- 
racter, she  breaks  from  Mr.  Toots  and  nms  away  to  find  the  ooub, 
and  show  a  parting  smile.  The  Captain,  idrriniug  ber  ohjeot,  sets  <iS 
after  her ;  for  he  feels  it  hia  duty  dao,  to  dismiss  them  with  a  cheer,  if 
possible.  Uncle  Sol  and  Mr.  Toots  are  left  behind  together,  outside  the 
cfamch,  to  wait  for  them. 

The  coaeh  is  gone,  bnt  the  street  is  steep,  and  narrow,  and  blocked  up, 
and  Snsan  can  see  it  at  a  stand-stiU  in  the  diatanoe,  Ae  is  sure.  Captom 
Gutth)  fcdiows  her  as  she  fhes  down  the  hill,  and  wares  his  glaaed  hat  as  a 
generd  signal,  which  may  attract  the  right  coach  and  may  not. 

Susan  outstrips  the  Captain,  and  cornea  up  with  it.  She  looks  in  at 
the  window,  sees  Walter,  with  the  gentle  face  beaide  him,  and  daps  ha 
hands  and  screams : 

"  Miss  Floy,  my  dvliog  I  took  at  me !  We  aro  all  so  happy  now, 
dear  I     One  more  good  l^e,  mj  precions,  one  more !  " 

How  Snsan  does  it,  she  don't  know,  bat  she  readtes  to  the  window, 
kJBses  her,  and  has  her  arms  about  her  nedi,  in  a  moment. 

"  We  are  all  so — so  happy  now,  my  dear  Miss  Floy !  "  says  Susan,  with 
ft  Buspidous  catching  in  her  breath.  "  You,  yon  won't  be  angry  with  me, 
now.    Now  vUl  you  ?  " 

"  Angry,  Susan !  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  sure  you  won't.  I  say  you  won't  my  pet,  my  devest  I  " 
exclaims  Susan;  "and  here 's  the  Captain,  too — your  friend  the  Captam, 
yon  know — to  say  good  bye  once  mwe !  " 

"  Hooroar,  my  Heart's  Dd^t  I "  vocirarates  the  Captain,'  with  a 
countenance  of  strong  emotion.  "  Hooroar,  Wal'r  my  lad !  Hooroar ! 
Hooroar ! " 

What  with  the  young  husband  at  one  window,  and  the  young  wife  al 
the  other ;  the  Captain  hanging  on  at  this  door,  and  Susan  Nipper  h<ddiiig 
&3t  by  that ;  the  coach  obliged  to  go  on  whether  it  will  or  no,  and  all  the 
other  carts  and  ooaches  turbulent  because  it  hesitates ;  there  never  was  so 
much  confusion  on  four  wheels.  Bnt  Susan  Nipper  gallantly  maintains  her 
point.  She  keeps  a  smiling  kee  upon  her  mistress,  smiling  throng  her 
tears,  until  the  laet.  Even  when  she  is  left  b^ind,  the  Captain  oontinnes  to 
appear  and  disappear  at  the  door  crying  "  Hooroar  my  lad  I  Homoar  my 
Heart's  Delight  1  "  with  his  shirt  coUu  in  a  violent  state  of  agitation, 
until  it  is  hopeleaa  to  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  ooach  any  longer. 
Finally,  when  the  oosch  is  gone,  Susan  Nipper,  being  rrjoined  by  the 
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Captain,  falls  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  is  taken  into  a  baker's  shop 
to  recover. 

Uncle  Sol  and  Mr.  Toots  wait  patiently  in  the  nhnrchyard,  sitting  on 
the  coping-stone  of  the  railings,  nntil  Captain  Cuttle  and  Susan  come 
back.  Neither  being  at  all  desirous  to  speak,  or  to  be  spoken  to,  they  are 
excellent  company,  and  quite  satisfied.  When  they  all  arrive  again  at  the 
little  Midshipman,  and  sit  down  to  breakfast,  nobody  can  toodi  a  morsel. 
Captain  Cuttle  makes  s  feint  of  being  voracious  about  toast,  bat  gives  it 
np  as  a  swindle.  Mr.  Toots  says,  after  breakfast,  he  will  come  back  in 
the  evening ;  and  goes  wandering  about  the  town  all  day,  with  a  vague 
sensation  upon  him  as  if  he  hadn't  been  to  bed  for  a  fortnight. 

There  is  a  strange  chann  in  the  house,  and  in  the  room,  in  which  they 
have  been  used  to  be  together,  and  out  of  which  so  mndi  is  gone.  It 
aggravates,  and  yet  it  soothes,  tbe  sonovr  of  the  separation.  Mr.  Toots 
tells  Susan  Nipper  when  he  comes  at  night,  that  he  hasn't  been  so  wretched 
all  day  long,  and  yet  he  likes  it.  lie  confides  in  Sasan  Nipper,  being 
alone  with  her,  and  tells  her  what  hia  feelings  were  when  she  gave  him 
that  candid  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  Miss  Dombey's  ever  loving 
him.  In  the  vein  of  confidence  engendered  by  these  common  recollectionB, 
and  their  tears,  Mr.  Toots  proposes  that  they  shall  go  out  together,  and 
buy  something  for  supper.  Miss  Nipper  assenting,  they  buy  a  good 
many  little  things ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Bichards,  set  the  supper  out 
quite  showily  before  the  C^tain  and  Old  Sol  came  home. 

The  Captain  and  Old  Sol  have  been  on  board  the  ship,  and  have  estab- 
lidied  Di  there,  and  have  seen  the  chests  put  aboard.  They  have  much 
to  tell  about  the  popularity  of  Walter,  and  the  comforts  he  will  have  about 
him,  and  the  quiet  way  in  whidi  it  seems  he  has  been  working  early  and 
late,  to  make  his  cabin  what  the  Captain  calls  "a  picter,"  to  snrprise  his 
little  wife.  "A  admiral's  cabin,  mind  you,"  says  the  Captain,  "ain't 
more  trim." 

But  one  of  the  Captiuu's  chief  delights  is,  that  he  knows  the  big  watch, 
and  the  sugar-tongs,  and  tea-^ons,  are  on  board ;  and  again  and 
again  he  murmurs  to  himself,  "  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  my  lad,  you  never  shaped 
a  better  course  in  your  life,  than  when  you  made  that  there  little  pr(^)ertT 
over  jintly.  You  sea  how  the  land  bore,  Ed'ard,"  says  the  Captain,  "  ana 
it  does  you  credit,  my  lad." 

The  old  Instrument  Maker  is  more  distraught  end  misty  than  he  used 
to  be,  and  takes  the  marriage  and  the  parting  very  much  to  heart.  Bat 
he  is  greatly  comforted  by  having  his  old  ally,  Ned  Cuttle,  at  his  side ;  and 
he  sits  down  to  supper  with  a  gratefdl  and  contented  face. 

"  My  boy  has  been  preserved  and  thrives,"  says  old  Sol  QiUs,  rubbing 
his  hands.  "What  right  have  I  to  be  otherwise  than  thankful  and  happy  1" 

The  Captain,  who  has  not  yet  taken  his  se^t  at  the  table,  but  who  has 
been  fidgetting  about  for  some  time,  and  now  stands  hesitating  in  his 
place,  looks  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Oills,  and  says  : 

"  Sol  I  There 's  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira  down  below.  Would 
you  wish  to  have  it  up  to-night,  my  boy,  and  drink  to  Wal'r  and  his  wife  f" 

The  Instrument  Maker,  looking  wistfully  at  the  Captain,  puts  his  hand 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  hia  coffee- coloured  coat,  brings  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  and  takes  a  letter  oat. 
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"To  Mr.  Coinbey,"  says  the  old  man.  "  From  Waltei.  To  be  sent 
in  three  weeks'  time.     I TJ  read  it." 

"  '  Sir.  I  am  married  to  your  daughfer.  She  is  gone  with  me  upon  a 
dietont  Toyage.  To  be  devoted  to  her  ia  lo  liave  no  claim  on  her  or  yon, 
but  God  kiioirs  that  I  am. 

"  '  Why,  loving  her  beyond  all  earthly  things,  I  have  yet,  vitbout 
remorse,  united  her  to  tbe  uncertainties  aud  dangers  of  my  lift,  I  vr^l  not 
eay  to  you.     You  know  why,  and  you  are  her  father. 

"  '  Do  not  reproach  her.     She  has  never  reproached  you. 

"  '  I  do  not  think  or  hope  that  you  will  ever  forgive  me.  There  is 
nothing  I  expect  lesi.  But  if  an  hour  should  come  when  it  will  comfort 
you  to  believe  that  Florence  has  some  one  ever  near  her,  the  great  charge 
of  whose  life  is  to  cancel  her  remembrance  of  past  sorrow,  I  solemnly 
assure  you,  you  may,  in  that  hour,  rest  in  that  belief.' " 

Solomon  puts  back  the  letter  carefully  in  bis  pocket-book,  and  pats  bai^ 
bia  pocket-book  in  bis  coat. 

"  We  won't  drink  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira  yet,  Xed,"  sayj 
the  old  man,  thoughtfully.     "Not  jet." 

"  Not  yet,"  assf nta  the  Cnptnin.     "  No.     Not  yet." 

Susan  and  Mr.  Toots  are  of  the  f  nme  opinion.  After  a  silence  they  all 
sit  down  to  supper,  nnd  drink  to  the  young  husband  and  wife  in  some- 
thing else ;  and  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira  still  remains  among  its 
dust  and  cobwebs,  undisturbed. 

A  few  days  have  elapsed,  and  a  stalily  ship  is  out  at  aen,  s[Heading  its 
trbite  wings  to  the  favouring  wind. 

Upon  the  deck,  ima|ce  to  llie  roughest  man  on  board  of  something 
that  is  graceful,  bcHutiful,  and  ImTmlcss — something  that  it  is  good  anil 
nleeaant  to  have  there,  end  thiit  should  make  the  voyage  prosperous — is 
Florence.  It  is  night,  and  she  and  "WHlter  sit  alone,  watching  the  solemn 
path  of  light  upon  the  sea  between  ihciu  and  the  moon. 

At  length  she  cannot  see  it  plainly,  for  the  tears  that  fill  her  eyes ;  and 
then  she  kys  her  head  down  on  liis  breast,  and  puts  her  anus  srouiid  hia 
neck,  saying,  "  Oh  Walter,  dearest  love,  I  am  so  happy  I " 

Her  husband  holds  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  are  Very  quiet,  and  the 
stately  ship  goes  on  serenely. 

"  As  I  hear  the  sea,"  says  Florence,  "  and  sit  watching  it,  it  brings  jo 
many  days  into  my  mind.     It  mskes  me  think  ao  much ." 

"Of  Paul,  my  love.     I  know  it  does." 

Of  Paul  and  Walter.  And  the  voices  in  the  waves  are  always  wUispf  r- 
ing  to  Florence,  in  their  ceaseless  munnuring,  of  love — of  love,  eternal  ami 
ilUmitabte,  not  bounded  by  the  coofiacs  of  this  world,  or  by  the  end  cf 
time,  but  ranging  still,  beyond  the  tea,  beyond  the  sky,  to  the  invisible 
country  far  away  I 
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Tas  sea  had  ebbed  and  flowed,  thnngli  a  whole  year.  Ilnnigh  a 
whole  year,  the  winds  and  donda  had  orane  and  gene;  t£e  ceaaeleaa 
work  of  Time  had  been  perfonned,  in  >Uvm  and  smuliiDe.  'Dirangh  a 
whole  year  the  tides  of  human  chance  and  dai^B  lutd  aet  in  their  sllottad 
eoorsea.  Tbnmgh  a  whole  year,  the  famooa  House  of  Domb^  and  Son 
4iad  fought  a  fight  for  life,  ogainst  cross  acddents,  donbtfbl  rumonrs, 
uiuucceasfnl  Tentures,  nnpropitioiu  times,  and  most  of  all,  against 
the  infatuation  of  its  head,  wbo  wonld  not  contract  its  entt^priaes  by 
a  hair's  breadth,  and  wonld  not  listen  to  a  word  of  warning  that  the 
ship  he  strained  so  hard  against  the  storm,  was  weak,  and  oould  not 
bear  it. 

The  year  was  oat,  and  the  great  Honse  was  down. 

One  summer  afternoon;  a  year,  wanting  some  odd  d^a,  after  the 
marriage  in  the  City  chnrdi ;  there  was  a  bnis  and  whiiper  upon  'Change 
(tf  a  great  failure.  A  certain  cold  proud  man,  well  known  there,  was  not 
there,  nor  was  be  reji^esented  there.  Next  day  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
Dombey  and  Son  had  stopped,  and  next  night  there  was  a  List  of  Bank- 
rupts  published,  headed  by  that  nsme. 

The  world  was  Tery  busy  now,  in  sooth,  and  had  a  deal  to  say.  It 
was  an  innocently  credulous,  and  a  mudi  ill  used  world.  It  was  a 
world  in  which  there  was  no  other  sort  of  bankruptcy  whatever.  There 
were  no  conspicuous  people  in  it,  trading  far  and  wide  on  rott)en  banks 
of  religion,  patriotism,  yirtue,  honour.  There  was  no  amount  worth 
mentioning  of  mere  paper  in  circulation,  on  which  anybody  lived  pretty 
handsomely,  promising  to  pay  great  sums  of  goodness  with  no  electa. 
There  were  no  short-comings  anywben,  in  anything  but  money.  The 
world  was  veiy  angiy  indeed ;  and  tiie  people  especially,  who,  in  a  worse 
world,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  bankrupt  traders  themsehes  in 
shows  and  pretences,  were  obserred  to  be  mightily  indignant. 

Here  was  a  new  inducement  to  dissipation,  presoited  lo  that  sport  of 
circumstances,  Mr.  Perch  the  messenger  1  It  was  ajn>arently  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Perch  to  be  always  waking  np,  end  finding  himsen  famous.  He  had 
but  yesterday,  as  one  might  say,  subsided  into  private  life  from  the  celebrity 
of  the  elopement  and  the  events  that  followed  it;  and  now  he  was  made  a 
more  important  man  than  ever,  by  the  bankrupt<7.  Gliding  from  his 
bracket  in  the  outer  office  where  he  now  sat,  watching  the  strange  faces  of 
accountants  and  others,  wbo  quickly  superseded  netu^  all  the  old  clerks, 
Mr.  Perch  had  bat  to  show  himsdf  m  the  conrt  outside,  at,  at  farthest,  in 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Arms,  to  be  asked  a  multitude  of  qoestioas,  almost 
certain  to  include  that  intereating  question,  what  would  he  take  to  drink  P 
Then  would  Mr.  Perch  descant  upon  the  hours  of  acnta  uneasiness  he  and 
Mrs.  Perch  bad  steered  out  at  Bail's  Pond,  when  they  first  suspected 
"  things  was  going  wrong."    Then  would  Hr.  Perdi  relate  to  gaping 
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liftenen,  in  a  low  voice,  aa  if  the  corpse  of  tlie  deceased  Uonae  were  lying 
nnboried  in  the  next  room,  how  Ura.  Ferch  had  first  oome  to  nmniw 
that  things  tuat  gomg  wrong,  by  hearing  him  (Perch)  moaning  in  his 
sleep,  "  twelve  and  ninepence  in  the  pound,  twelve  and  ninepenoe  in  the 
ponndl"  Which  act  of  somnamhulism  he  supposed  to  have  originated 
m  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  change  in  Mr.  Dombey's  face. 
Then  would  he  infonn  them  how  he  had  once  said,  "  Might  I  make  K 
bold  u  aafc.  Sir,  are  you  unhappy  in  yonr  miad  P  "  uid  bow  Mr.  Domb^ 
Ud  npliea,  "My  fhithinl  Penb— bat  no,  it  euaot  bel"  and  with 
that  bad  Btmckhu  hand  ^lOK  Us  Ccotdiad,  nd  said,  "Leave  Me,  Per^t" 
Tben,  in  short,  would  Mr.  Ferch,  a  victim  to  bis  poaitnit,  tell  all  mwafv 
(tf  Hea ;  afleeiiBg  bintadf  to  tears  by  Aoae  that  wera  of  a  inoving  aetiDe, 
aod  really  kelienBg  that  the  iaventioas  <rf  yaterdtj,  had,  □>  npettton,  a 
Mrt  (rf  troth  about  tbeai  to-day. 

lb.  Fenii  always  doaed  these  conferoMes  by  medUy  Toaailaig,  That, 
tS  oonne,  whatever  bis  snspiciona  might  have  been  (as  if  ba  had  arcr  had 
aiiyI),kwBSii'tfarii>Hl«betiaybia  tnist— wasitf  WbchaediBent  (these 
never  being  any  creditors  present),  was  received  as  doing  great  lioaosta 
hie  feelings.  Thus,  be  generally  bnm^t  away  a  Bocthsd  aoncaane  and 
left  an  agreeable  impressiou  behud  faim,  when  he  Tctaned  to  his  bradet: 
again  to  ait  watcbaig  &ie  stni^  &oea  of  the  aeooitanto  and  Mm%, 
Baldag  so  free  wiUl  the  great  mj«t«rics,  the  Sooks ;  or  bow  and  As  ta 
go  on  t^toe  into  Mr.  Dombey's  empty  rocan,  atd  stir  the  fin ;  or  la 
take  an  airing  at  the  door,  and  have  a  Itttk  more  dek&l  tkit  wHk  siy 
straggler  whom  he  knew ;  or  to  profsttate,  witii  vaiiaaa  sonll  attailioa^ 
tlie  head  aooonatant :  fromwhomMr.  Ptrckbadeifwatatiaasaf  anessen- 
goidip  in  a  liie-Office,  when  tbeaSsiiaof  tbeHanseebmiUbewoiiadap. 

To  Mqor  Bagstock,  the  banknmtej  was  qoito  a  aahaii^.  The  Mqec 
WW  aot  a  syiqiathetic  diaraeter — his  attention  beasg  wfao^  eoncentnted 
on  I.  B. — nor  me  he  a  man  subject  to  bve^  anotiona,  oseqA  aa  tbe^hy- 
■ioal  legnds  of  gasping  ^d  choking.  But  he  had  sa  uraded  Ua  ftiM 
Sombey  at  the  clid> ;  bad  so  floorisbed  him  at  the  heaa  of  ^  Mswbin 
in  gensal,  and  so  put  them  down  by  ooctinaal  uusuUan  af  his  ric^ea; 
that  the  dub,  being  bat  keman,  wee  ddighted  to  retnt  upon  the  Mqar, 
by  aekng  him,  with  a  shew  of  great  ooacem,  whether  Uiia  trnModens 
smaah  had  been  at  all  expected,  sad  bow  bis  Mead  Dombey  ban  it. 
To  anoh  qvestiDne,  ike  Major,  waxng  veiy  pm^,  woaU  reply  thai 
it  waa  a  bad  world.  Sir,  altogether;  that  Joey  knew  a  tUag  er  two, 
bnt  had  been  dane.  Sir,  done  like  an  inftat ;  that  if  yon  had  Caietold  this, 
Sir,  to  i.  Bagstack,  iritea  he  went  abroad  wUh  Bombcy  aid  wee  flhanng 
that  vagabond  up  and  down  Fiaace,  J.  Bagstock  weold  have  pook-pooii'd 
pa — would  have  poob-pooh'd  yon,  3ir,  by  tfae  Lord  I  That  Joe  had 
beai  deceived,  9a-,  taken  in,  hoodwinked,  bUndMded.  bat  was  hmad 
•wake  i^ain  and  staring ;  iasoHaeb,  Sir,  that  if  Joe's  htha  ware  to 
rise  np  from  tha  grave  ta^moirow,  be  woaldn't  trwit  the  ohi  blade  with  a 
Mnny  ^ese,  bat  waaid  tdl  him  tbat  bis  son  Josh  was  too  (4d  a  stUier  to 
be  me  again.  Sir.  That  ba  ww  a  snspiaaas,  cnbbed,  osaky,  aaad^, 
1.  S.  iuUel,  Sir;  aad  that  if  it  wereooBBtsteat  with  tha  dignityof  a  roagh 
and  toagfa  old  Mi^or,  of  Uie  old  school,  who  bvl  had  the  hMioar  of  baiog 
paaonally  known  to,  and  eonaacttded  fay,  their  iate  Bayal  Highoeaaes  the 
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SuVutf  Kent  aad  Toik.  to  ntiTe  to  a  tik  and  Siw  m  it,  Iqr  dad  I  6v, 
Ita  'd  kave  a  tab  id  FaU  MaU  (o-amMNr,  to  ahow  Ua  aKatCM^  i^ 
■gai^iitdl 

Of  aU  tiik,  anil  goaagr  wnattoM  af  the  aane  tm^  tliB  Utyor  ««ild 
ilnliTiTti'm"Tf'~tfi  — [Tarj  ry  ipfnti~TjT^t~Tir.  ~irii  rtrHMfri  rf  Wi  hi«J. 
and  80(h  ndent  growia  of  iU  wage  asd  nnnitntat,  that  the  jwngar 
meahen  cf  tke  dab  nmiaed  he  kad  iawitod  awcay  in  Ue  fbttid 
DoHb^'a  Hmiae,  sad  laat  it  i  thoii^  the  cddw  eiUioti  and  de^er  dofn, 
wfao  kwr  J«e  better,  xronld'nt  hear  «f  aaali  a  i^ng.  Tbe  -r*"tnMtt 
ifaHn,  tn^mia^  aa  sfaaiaB,  nfiiemd  i1iiiatfall|,  Bst  aanaly  ia  Ua 
moral  feehi:^,  which  were  regularly  fusilladed  bj  lia  Majac  t/fMj  haac  fa 
tW  day,  and  liMled  Ifaevfh  MdttaBan^,  hot  in  hiftaMuitiT«Maa  to  bodily 
faMM^  and  bna|ia,  whuh  waa  kpt  fnaliiiwilly  an  tfe  atntch.  Far  ais 
eatiR  nweki  after  ^  bcnloiiptiT,  thia  HMCiaUB  fis^gnw  lired  ia  a  rai^ 
wnann  ci  boatjai^a  aad  IruahoL 

Mrs.  Ck^  had  ten  ■!«■  iq»aa  the  arfqa^  (tf  tie  tembk  (ewM. 
The  first  wa«  that  she  could  uot  understaud  it.  Ue  Macnd,  that  her 
brathor  had  not  Made  m  eibrL  The  t^d.  that  if  ahe  hvl  beoa  ixTited 
to  dinner  an  Ha  da^  -of  that  firat  panty.  it  nneF  vsold  hnae  hiifpened ; 
and  that  aha  had  aaid  ao,  at  the  tiae. 

Nobody'a  ^idoa  ata^  the  iniafartga^  li^^rtened  st,  or  nade  it 
henic^  It  mw  iiiiiiiia>iaii1  Hat  the  affain  of  the  Uaase  were  to  be 
wound  up  D«  they  best  could  be  ;  that  Mr.  Sombey  freely  resigned  erery- 
lUag  be  had,  awl  aahed  for  aa  fsaov  frma  any  Mu.  Tfa^aayrenunpttoD 
of  tbe  buaiaesB  was  out  of  the  question,  ai  he  would  listen  to  no  friwdly 
BBgDtiatiMi  hariag  that  owafuwaiise  in  view ;  ^at  he  had  leUnquiBbed 
ereiy  post  of  trust  or  distinction  he  had  held,  aa  a  nan  respected  «daong 
mffj^liw** ;  that  he  aiaa  dying,  aeatrdBg  to  acnae ;  thrt  he  waa  going 
melancholy  mad,  accordii^  to  altars;  that  he  waa  a  Ivokaa  nuo, 
aeeoediiiK  to  aU. 

Tbe  Ma  dtqaarsed  afier  haiding  a  littk  dimer  of  eaadcdence  unoog 
themselTes,  which  was  enhvenad  by  oomic  angiag,  and  wont  off  admirafaly. 
Some  took  places  abroad,  and  some  engaged  ia  other  Uossea  at  home ; 
tome  looked  op  relations  in  the  country,  for  whont  they  suddenly 
noeembcrad  they  hada  particular  a&etiDn,  Md  aane  advertised  for  cBuplay- 
meat  m  the  nawspapera :  Mr.  IVrch  alone  lemvnad  of  aU  the  lata 
establishment,  sitting  on  his  bracket  lookag  at  the  soeonntaala,  or  ttartiag 
off  it,  to  propitiate  ths  head  acraaatMt,  who  waa  to  get  him  into  the 
Fire  Office.  The  Counting  House  soon  got  to  be  dirty  and  nof^eeted.  The 
principal  shpper  and  dogs  collar  seller,  at  the  oonMr  of  the  court,  wnnld 
have  doubted  the  propriety  of  throwing  up  his  forefinger  to  tha  bnm  of 
hie  hat,  any  mere,  tf  iCr.  Donabey  had  appeared  then  now ;  and  the 
tidut  poatcr,  with  his  hands  uadra  has  white  apnm,  macalised  g»od  sooad 
morality  about  ambition,  which  (he  absetvcd)  ana  ast,  in  hia  opinion, 
made  to  ihyiae  to  perdition,  for  aotitkig. 

Me.  Uer&a  the  hau^.^  b«:h^sr,  with  Ite  hair  and  rhfaheaa 
^linklad  with  grey,  waa  pwhatM  the  oi^  panmi  withia  Ue  atnmafhna 
of  the  House — its  head,  of  amrse,  euq»ted — who  waa  heartily  and 
deeply  affected  by  the  disaster  Ihat  had  heUIca  it.  Be  had  toeated  Hr. 
Dombey  with  due  respect  and  deference  through  many  years,  but  he  had 
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never  di^piised  lus  natnnl  character,  m  meanlj'  tmcUed  to  Um,  or 

SiDpered  hia  muter  paanoo  for  tlie  ■dnnoement  of  Us  own  pnrpotei. 
e  had,  therefore,  no  self-diampect  to  aTenge ;  no  long  tightened  springs 
to  ideaae  with  a  qnidc  raooQ.  He  worked  eariy  and  late  to  noratel 
whatever  wu  oonphcatad  w  difficolt  in  the  records  of  the  tnuuacdons  of 
the  Hoase ;  wai  uwaya  in  attendance  to  ex[Jain  whatever  required  expla- 
nation ;  aat  in  hia  old  room  sometimes  verT  late  at  night,  atuajing  pmpti 
b;  his  mastery  of  whicji  he  could  roare  Mr.  Domb^  the  pain  of  being 
person^; referred  to ;  and  theawouldgo home  to  lalingtoa,  and  calm  his 
mind  by  prodooing  the  most  dismal  and  forlorn  aonnds  out  (tf  his  liokm- 
edio  before  going  to  bed. 

He  was  aolainng  himself  with  thia  melodioas  grumbler  one  erening,  and, 
having  been  mudi  dispirited  by  the  prooeedingi  of  the  daj,  was  scnping 
oonscdation  out  of  its  denest  notes,  when  his  landlady  (who  was  fintn- 
natdy  deaf,  and  had  no  outer  otmscionsnesa  of  these  porfcmnances  than  s 
sensation  of  something  nunbling  in  her  bones)  announced  a  lady. 

"  In  monmii^,"  she  said. 

The  violoncello  stopped  immediate^ ;  and  the  pvfcxmia',  laying  it  on  a 
sob  with  great  tendeniess  and  care,  made  a  sign  that  the  lady  was  to  corns 
in.     He  foUowed  directly,  and  met  Harriet  Carlcer  on  the  stair. 

"  Alone  I  "  he  said,  "  and  John  here,  this  morning  1  Is  there  anything 
the  matter,  my  dear  ?  But  no,"  he  added,  "  your  »oe  tells  quite  anotba 
story." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  selfish  revelation  that  yon  see  there,  tluo,"  she 
answered. 

"  It  is  a  veiy  pleaaant  one,"  aaid  he ;  "and,  if  selfish,  a  novel^  too,  worth 
seeing  in  you.     But  I  don't  believe  that." 

He  had  placed  a  diair  for  her  by  this  time,  and  sat  down  oppomte ;  the 
violoncello  lying  snuj^y  on  the  sou  between  them. 

"  Tou  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  coming  alone,  or  at  John's  not  baring 
told  you  I  was  coming,'  said  Harriet ;  "  and  yon  mil  believe  that,  when 
I  tdl  you  why  I  have  oome.     Hay  I  do  so  now  P  " 

"  You  can  do  nothing  better." 

"  Tou  were  not  busy  P  " 

He  pointed  to  the  violoncdlo  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  said,  "  I  have  been, 
all  day.  Here  'e  my  witness.  I  have  been  ocn^ding  all  my  ceres  to  it 
I  wish  I  had  none  but  my  own  to  telL" 

"  Is  the  House  at  an  aid?  "  said  Harriet,  earneatly. 

"  Completely  at  an  end." 

"  Will  it  nevet  be  resumed? " 

"  Never." 

The  blight  expression  of  her  hce  was  not  overshadowed  aa  hei  lip« 
silently  repeated  the  word.  He  seemed  to  observe  this  with  some  little 
involuntaiy  surprise,  and  said  again : 

"  Never.  Tou  remember  what  I  told  you.  It  has  been,  all  along, 
impossible  to  convince  him ;  impoeiible  to  reason  witii  him ;  sometime*, 
impossible  even  to  approach  him.  The  worst  has  hsj^iened;  and  the 
House  has  fallen,  never  to  be  built  up  any  more." 

"  And  Mr.  Dombey,  is  he  personally  ruined?  " 

"  Buined." 
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"  Wm  he  hare  no  private  fortune  left  P     Nothing  ?  " 

A  certain  eagemcBs  in  her  voice,  and  aomething  that  was  abnoet  joyful 
in  her  look,  leeined  to  aurpriae  him  more  and  more ;  to  disappoint  aim 
too,  and  jar  discordantly  against  his  own  emotions.  He  dnunmed  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  table,  looking  wistfully  at  her,  and  shaldng 
hia  head,  said,  after  a  pause : 

"  The  extent  of  Mr.  Dombej'i  lesonrces  is  not  accniately  within  my 
knowledge ;  but  thoi^h  they  are  doubtless  very  large,  his  obligations  are 
enormoos.  He  is  a  gentUman  of  high  honour  and  integrity.  Any  man 
in  his  position  eould,  and  many  a  man  in  his  position  woold,  have  saved 
hioiseli,  by  making  terms  which  would  have  very  ali(|htly,  almost  insen- 
ubly,  increaaed  the  losaea  of  those  who  had  had  dealmgs  with  him,  and 
UA  him  a  remnant  to  live  upon.  But  he  is  resolved  on  payment  to  the 
last  Ihrthing  of  his  means.  His  own  words  are,  that  they  will  dear,  or 
nearly  clear,  the  Honse,  and  that  no  one  ean  loee  much.  Ah  Hiss  Harriet, 
it  would  do  ns  no  ham  to  remember  oftener  than  we  do,  that  vices  are 
sometimes  only  virtues  carried  to  excess  I     His  pride  shows  well  in  this." 

She  heard  him  with  little  or  no  change  in  her  expression,  and  with  a 
divided  attention  that  showed  her  to  be  hnsy  with  something  in  her  own 
mind.    When  he  was  silent,  she  asked  him  hurriedly : 

"  Have  yon  seen  him  lately  ? " 

"  No  one  sees  him.  When  this  crisis  of  bis  affairs  renders  it  necessary 
for  faim  to  come  ont  of  his  house,  he  comes  out  for  the  occasion,  and  again 
goes  home,  and  shuts  himself  up,  and  will  see  no  one.  He  has  written  me 
a  letter,  acknowledging  our  post  connexion  in  higher  terms  than  it  deserved, 
and  parting  from  me.  I  am  delicate  of  obtrutung  myself  upon  him  now, 
never  having  had  much  intercourse  with  him  in  better  times ;  but  I  have 
tried  to  do  so.     I  have  written,  gone  there,  entreated.     Quite  in  vain." 

He  watched  hei,  as  in  the  hope  that  she  would  testify  some  greater 
coneem  than  she  had  yet  shown ;  and  spoke  gravely  and  feelingly,  as  if  to 
impress  her  the  more  ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  her. 

"Well,  well.  Miss  Harriet,"  he  said,  with  a  disappointed  air,  "this  is 
sot  to  the  purpose.  You  have  not  come  here  to  hear  this.  Some  other 
and  pleasanier  theme  is  in  your  mind.  Let  it  be  in  mine,  too,  and  we 
shall  talk  upon  mrae  equal  terms.    Come !  " 

"No,  it  ia  the  same  theme,"  returned  Harriet,  with  Ecank  and  quick 
aniprise.  "  Is  it  not  likely  that  it  should  be  F  Is  it  not  natural  that  John 
and  I  should  have  been  tliinkiiig  and  speaking  very  much  of  Ute  of  these 
great  changes  ?  Mr.  Dcaabty,  whom  he  served  so  many  years— you  know 
upon  what  terms — reduced,  as  you  describe ;  and  we  quite  rich  I " 

Good,  true  faoe,  as  that  face  of  her's  was,  and  pleasant  as  it  had  been  to 
him,  Mr.  Ubrfin,  the  hazel-eyed  bachelor,  since  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
looked  upon  it,  it  pleased  him  less  at  that  moment,  lighted  with  a  ray  of 
exultation,  than  it  had  ever  pleased  him  before. 

"  I  need  not  remind  you,  said  Harriet,  casting  down  her  eyes  upon  ber 
block  dress,  "  through  what  means  our  drcumstances  diangcd.  You  have 
not  forgotten  that  our  brother  James,  upon  that  dreadfU  day,  left  no  will, 
no  relations  but  onrsdves." 

He  face  was  pleasanter  to  him  now,  though  it  was  pale  and  melancholy, 
tbttt  it  bad  been  a  moment  since.    He  seemed  to  breathe  more  cheerily. 
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"  Ton  blow,"  she  and,  "  onr  Uator^,  fhe  Vutxirj  of  batb  m;  brvQien, 
in  eoiuMxkn  vtk  tin  \tDfattaiMte,  vnh^i^  gcattemHt,  of  wKam  70a  htve 
^okoi  10  tntf.  Yon  kiow  how  few  our  wontB  an — John's  md  isBa»-~ 
.  nd  what  Utde  Mb  we  btre  fw  moner,  afta  the  life  we  hsn  led  toge^R 
fcr  »  ma^yewi ;  smi  new  that  he  ia  earmng  an  ineOHB  that  ia  xaple  for 
m,  throogn  jour  kindness.  You  ere  not  onpi^Mrtd  to  hear  idiat  teats 
I  hare  oone  to  oik  ttf  jtm  ?  " 

"  E  hwdlj  know.    I  wn,  a  nnte  ag«.    Now,  I  ttnnk,  I  bod  not." 

**  Of  my  iead  bmtlter  I  nr  notdnig.  If  tike  dead  hnow  whi^  we  da 
•—imi  jxm  uadnatand  sae.  CK  my  liffnig  Inwtiiv  I  ocndd  S17  mwrii ;  bet 
wlMt  need  I  saj  mon^  ftan  thatthkaet  of  dwty^n  whidk  I  have  coBcto 

'  nar  inlliapnnbkasBistnM,  iahisown,  and  Aat  heceaBotnitistil 


[  yoHT  mdin>a 


SiiB  EBiaed  hs  eyea  again ;  and  tha  light  at  exritatiea  in  bet  lace  b^a 
to  appnF  beautiful,  in  the  Aaemat  ej«s  that  watched  her. 

"Dev  Sir,"  Ae  went  en  to  n^,  "  it  mnt  be  ckoe  Tciy  qaieOy  and 
seoRtly.  Toir  expoince  and  kaowled^  win  pooit  out  a  wvf  ef  (kng 
it.  Mr.  Scanbcy  vtmj,  perfaspa,  be  led  te  babere  that  it  is  aometlsng 
■Md,  ueipeeted^,  fi-om  the  wreek  of  Im  fcrtones ;  or  that  ^  ia  a  vcdnn' 
tarr  tribute  to  his  bononnfale  and  npngfat  ehaeaeter,  bam  sme  of  thoee 
wiui  whom  he  has  had  great  dealings ;  (V  that  it  ■  aome  (M  lost  debt 
Wfmi.  Th«9e  anut  be  numj  wnja  c^  doinf  it.  I  hnow  you  wiH  i^toose 
tlM  best.  The  finour  I  have  come  to  ask  ■,  that  yon  wiU  do  it  fv  ns  is 
lau  own  loBd,  gtnfsame,  coandtnte  manner.  That  jtm.  will  nemr  weak 
of  it  to  John,  whaoe  dwcf  fa^piaaai  in  tlm  act  of  reatititioA  ia  to  da  it 
aenetly,  unknown,  sad  luiytsuned  el;  Uiat  saly  a  ray  amQ  part  of  the 
inberitaBse  mar  he  teaarreid  to  ns,  ont^  Ur.  Dontb^r  A>U  hmre  poastased 
the  artareet  ot  the  leat  far  the  remainder  of  hia  life ;  that  jm  will  ke^ 
oanr  ncret,  fidthdli%^ — bnt  that  I  am  ame  yon  will ;  and  tut,  from  this 
Imie,  it  maj  aeUom  be  irinspoed,  even  betwwn  yon  and  bul,  bat  bct 
Uve  in  my  thoughta  tm^  ae  a  new  ieaa«ni  tor  thsadEfiilaess  to  Hamsi,  na 
jay  and  pride  ia  mj  brother," 

Sadi  a  lookcf  exvltatiim  1b«e  n^  be  on  Angeh'  faeea,  whoi  the  ooe 
nporiant  soinar  anUn  Heaven,  among  ntie^-nina  jaat  aiea.  It  mm  not 
dimmed  or  tarnished  by  the  joyM  teais  tttat  Med  her  eym,  bat  waa  tlie 
Wighter  fer  them. 

"  iSj  dear  Harriet,"  and  3b.  Horim,  after  1  afknoa,  "  I  was  net  jse- 
pocd  for  this.  Do  I  nnderetancl  yaw  that  yoa  wish  to  make  yoor  owa 
pKt  ia  the  inheritance  araikible  for  your  good  pvpoae,  aa  wefl  ai 
John's?" 

"  (A  jm,"  At  returned.  "  Whoi  wc  hsre  shared  eTerrthng  b^etiier 
tor  eo  hmg  a  tiaie,  and  have  bad  no  on,  hope,  or  pnipoac  ifiart,  eotdd  1 
hear  to  be  exdnded  bom  my  afaaie  in  thia  f  )by  I  not  urge  a  dsom  t*  be 
my  brother's  partner  and  companion  to  tte  last  t " 

"  HasToa  forbid  that  I  Aomd  Amte  it ! "  be  n^died. 

"We  mi^  lely  on  yow  friendpr  he^P"  she  sad.  "I  knew  we 
aightl" 

"  I  should  be  a  worse  man  than, — than  I  hope  I  am,  or  woold  wfllingly 
believe  nTaelf,  if  I  oouM  ant  give  yoa  that  aseiraBOB  bom  my  beait  and 
sod.    Ton  may,  in{dlcady.    Upom  my  hoaotw,  I  wiD  keep  yawr  aecrct 
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And  if  it  ibmU  be  femid  tbat  Mr.  Danb^  ii  so  nduced  u  I  fcai  he 
wi£  b«,  KtiBg;  ro  a  detenmiutiaB  that  thtve  Mea  to  be  no  meone  of 
influencing,  I  will  aaaist  you  to  accomplish  the  deaign,  oh  whicb  joa  and 
John  are  jointly  TMoIved." 

She  gsra  him  ia  hand,  and  thanked  him  witk  a  cccdial,  hamiy  ha. 

"  Uwriet,"  ke  Mtid,  detaining  it  m  has.  "To  speak  to  you  of  tke  worth 
of  any  tacnfice  that  you  can  make  now — abore  aU,  cf  t»y  aMiifice  of 
mere  money — would  be  idle  and  pieimnptiuRu.  To  pnt  before  ymi  any 
qipeal  to  reconaider  your  parpa«e  m  to  let  nairoir  linitt  to  it,  wonld  be, 
I  feel,  not  less  ao.  Ihare  no  right  to  mar  the  great  end  of  a  gnat  history, 
by  uiy  obtniMon  of  mj  own  weak  aetf.  I  ban  every  right  to  bend  my 
head  before  what  you  confida  to  me,  aatitfied  that  it  cMnea  from  a  higher 
and  better  lonrce  of  in^iration  than  ny  pom  worl^  bowledge.  I  will 
a^  cmly  thia,  I  im  your  faithfU  atewacd ;  and  I  woold  rather  be  so,  and 
your  choaen  Aiend,  than  I  would  be  ai^hody  in  the  woiU,  exetpt 
yourself." 

She  thaulcod  bin  again,  cordially,  and  wiahed  bim  ^ood  night. 

"  Are  you  going  hMie  F  "  he  laid.     "  Let  me  go  with  yon." 

"  Not  to-mght  I  sm  not  gomg  borne  now ;  I  have  a  Tiait  to  make 
akme.     Will  you  come  to-mnnw  ?" 

"WeH,  well,"  said  he,  "I'll  ooioe  ttMsonmw.  In  the  Bwantine,  111 
think  of  thia,  and  how  we  can  beat  proceed.  And  perhaps  you'll  think  of 
it,  dear  Harriet,  and — and — think  A  me  a  little  in  connexion  vitli  it." 

He  handed  her  down  to  a  ooack  ahe  had  in  waiting  at  ike  door ;  and 
if  his  Inodhidy  had  not  bean  deaf ,  eheiroBld  ham  heard  kam  muttering  aa 
be  went  badi  iq>  ataiia,  when  the  coach  had  driiwn  off,  thai  we  were  eres- 
tares  of  habit,  aid  it  wan  ■  lorowfnl  habit  t»  be  an  tdd  baAclcv. 

The  nokmo^io  lyii^  on  tbe  sola  betwem  tko  two  duara^  be  took  it  np, 
withoot  pnttng  away  the  ncanl  chair,  and  tnt  itomg  on  it,  and  riowly 
iiliiikiim  bin  head  at  &»  vacaid  ahair,  fear  a  long,  k>ng  time.  The  e^rea- 
aioa  ke  eonuBmiicatod  to  tba  nutrunent  at  first,  thongh  monatromly 
pathetic  and  bland,  wm  noting  to  tbe  emptwsioK  ha  eommanicated  to  hn 
oant  fae^  and  bestowed  upon  the  ei^p^  Maar :  lAick  was  so  aineere,  that 
he  wm  obliged  to  hare  reoovzse  to  C^itaan  CMtle'e  remedy  mere  than 
eooB,  and  to  rob  his  face  with  hu  sleere.  B^  degrees^  however,  the  Ti(d«n- 
cetto,  in  uniaon  wilk  bin  own  frame  of  »ina,  gBded  melodiaualy  into  the 
BaniKnBaaa  Stac^nniA,  wbiA  ha  {riifed  over  and  over  again,  mtil  hia 
niddy  aad  serein  faee  Reamed  like  trae  metal  en  the  annl  of  a  veritable 
Uaclmitk  In  fine,  the  nokmocfflo  and  the  empty  chair  were  Uie  oompa- 
niona  of  his  bachelorhood  until  newly  midnight ;  and  when  he  took  hiB 
aifiper,  tbe  violoaoRflo  set  up  «  end  in  Oe  aofa  earner,  big  with  the  latent 
hmony  of  a  whole  foancl^  Ml  of  bamoBOBB  Ua^naatha,  seemed  to 
ogle  the  emp^  ckm  oat  of  tta  crooked  c^,  with  nnvttcr^e  inbelligenea. 

When  Harnet  kA  tbe  bonae,  the  driTn-  of  her  hired  eoach,  t^ing  a 
coarse  that  waa  evidently  no  new  one  to  him,  want  in  and  out  by  bye- 
wafs,  thnogb  that  part  of  the  enburbs,  until  be  ariiTed  at  name  open 
groond,  where  there  were  a  few  quiet  little  old  bonaea  atsiding  watoag 
gardens.  At  the  garden-gate  of  one  of  theae  he  stomed,  and  Harriet 
ali^ted. 

Her  gentle  ringing  at  tbs  bdl  waa  reap  ended  t*  ^  a  doloTDB»-loo]dng 
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wonua,  of  light  oomplrauon,  with  niied  eyeiwowi,  and  keid  dioc^iag 
on  oQfl  aide,  wha  curtMyed  at  li^  of  lux,  and  oonducted  lier  acaow  the 
garden  to  the  honie. 

"  How  is  yoor  patient,  none,  to-night  t "  aaid  Uaniet. 

"  In  a  poor  mj,  Uih,  I  am  ^ud.  Oh  how  the  do  lemind  me, 
■ometimes,  of  my  imole'B  Betaey  Jane  1 "  retomed  the  woman  <rf  the  light 
complezioD,  in  a  sort  of  doleful  raptnn. 

"  In  what  respect  ?  "  aaked  Ham«^ 

"  Miss,  in  all  reepecta,"  Relied  the  othor,  "axoepi  that  the  'a  grown 
up,  and  Beta^  Jane,  when  at  death's  door,  waa  hot  a  child." 

"  But  Tou  haTe  told  me  she  recarered,"  obeerred  Hairiet  mildly;  "so 
there  is  ue  more  reason  for  hope,  Urs.  Wit^am." 

"  Ah,  Uias,  lume  is  an  exoeUent  thing  for  such  as  has  the  spirits  to  bear 
it ! "  said  lbs.  Wickam,  shaking  her  head.  "  lly  own  spirits  is  not 
equal  to  it,  bnt  I  don't  owe  it  any  gradge.    lenvysthemthatiaso  bleat!" 

"  Tou  should  try  to  be  mott  cheerftd,"  remarked  Harriet. 

"  Thank  yon.  Miss,  I  'm  sure,"  aaid  Ura.  Wiclam  grimly.  "  If  1  was 
so  inclined,  the  londiness  of  this  situation — ^you'll  eicnae  my  speaking  to 
free — would  put  it  out  of  my  power,  in  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  bat  I  an't 
at  all.  I  'd  rather  not.  The  little  spirits  that  I  ever  had,  I  was  bereaved 
of  at  Brighbm  some  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  I  feel  myself  the  better 
for  it." 

In  truth,  this  was  the  veiy  Urs.  Widcam  who  had  superseded  His. 
Bichards  as  the  nunc  of  little  Paul,  and  who  coosidend  herself  to  have 
gamed  the  loss  in  question,  under  the  roof  of  the  amiable  Pipohin.  The 
excellent  and  thonghtfiil  old  system,  hallowed  by  long  prescription,  which 
has  usually  picked  out  &om  the  rest  of  i«»nVini1  the  most  dreary  and 
nncamfortable  people  that  conld  possibly  be  laid  hold  of,  to  set  as  instmctois 
of  youth,  fiiuer-poBts  to  the  virtoes,  matrons,  monitors,  attendants  on 
sick  beds,  and  the  Uke,  had  established  Mrs.  Wickam  in  very  good  bnn- 
ness  as  a  nnrse,  and  had  led  to  Iier  serious  qualities  being  particolariy 
o(Hnmended  by  an  admiring  and  numerous  connexion. 

Mrs.  yiiekaiB,  with  her  cyebrowB  ebvated,  and  her  head  on  one  side, 
lighted  the  way  np-stairs  to  a  dean,  neat,  chamber,  opening  on  another 
chamber  dimly  lighted,  where  there  was  a  bed.  In  the  first  room,  an  old 
woman  aat  mechraicaUv  storing  out  at  the  open  window,  on  the  daikness. 
In  the  leoond,  stretched  npon  the  bed,  lay  the  shadow  of  a  figure  that  had 
apumed  the  wind  and  rain,  one  wintiy  night ;  hardly  to  be  recognised 
now,  bnt  In  the  kmg  black  hair  that  showed  so  very  bhuik  against  die 
coburleas  mce,  and  ul  the  white  things  about  it. 

Oh,  the  strong  ^es,  and  the  weak  frame  1  The  eyes  that  turned  so 
eagerly  and  brightly  to  the  door  when  Harriet  came  m ;  the  feeble  head 
that  oonld  not  raise  itself,  and  moved  so  slowly  ronnd  npon  its  pillow  1 

"  Alice  I "  aaid  the  visitor's  mUd  voice,  "  am  I  late  to-night  ? " 

"  Yon  always  seem  late,  but  are  alwaya  eariy." 

Harriet  had  sat  do?m  by  the  bedside  now,  and  put  her  hand  upon  the 
thin  hand  lying  there. 

"  You  are  better  P  " 

Mrs.  Wickam,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  like  a  disconsolate 
spectre,  moat  decidedly  and  fbrdbly  shook  her  head  to  negative  this  positioii. 
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"  It  mattors  very  litde  1 "  said  Mce,  witk  a  faint  sroile.  "  Better  or 
worae  to-day,  is  bat  a  day's  difference— peihqw  not  so  mudi." 

Ure.  Wickam,  as  a  seriotis  cWacter,  expreased  her  approYal  with  a 
groan  ;  and  having  made  some  oold  dabs  at  ijie  bottom  of  the  bed-dothes, 
as  feeling  for  the  patient's  feet  and  expecting  to  find  them  ston^,  went 
clinking  among  the  medicine  bottlea  on  the  table,  aa  who  should  say, 
"  while  we  are  here,  let  us  repeat  the  mixture  as  before." 

"  No,"  said  Mce,  whispering  to  her  visitor,  "  evil  oourseB,  and  remorse, 
travel,  want,  and  weather,  storm  within  and  storm  without,  have  vom 
my  life  away.     It  wiU  not  last  much  longer." 

She  drew  the  hand  np  as  she  spolce,  and  laid  her  &oe  against  it. 

"  I  lie  here,  sometimes,  tbinlung  I  should  like  to  live  until  I  had  had  a 
little  time  to  show  yon  how  grateful  I  could  be  I  It  is  a  weakness,  and 
aoon  passes.     Better  for  you  as  it  is.     Better  for  me  I " 

How  different  her  hold  upon  the  hand,  to  what  it  had  been  when  she 
took  it  by  the  fireside  on  the  bleak  winter  evening!  Scorn,  rage, 
defiance,  recklessneu,  look  here  I    This  is  the  end. 

Ura.  Wickam  having  clinked  sufficiently  among  the  bottles,  now  pro- 
duced  the  mixture.  'Mis.  Wickam  looked  nard  at  h«r  padent  in  the  act  of 
drinking,  screwed  her  mouth  up  tight,  her  eyebrows  also,  and  shook  her 
head,  expressing  that  tortures  shouldn't  make  her  say  it  was  a  hopeless  case. 
Mrs.  Wickam  then  sprinkled  a  little  cooling-stuff  about  the  room,  with 
the  air  of  a  female  grave-di^er,  who  was  strewing  ashes  on  ashes,  dnat 
on  dust — for  she  was  a  serious  character — and  withdrew  to  partake  of 
certain  foneral  baked  meata  down  stairs. 

"  How  kmg  is  it,"  asked  Alice,  "  eiuee  I  went  to  you  and  told  you  what 
I  had  done,  and  when  yon  were  advised  it  was  too  late  for  any  one  to 
Mow  P  " 

"  It  is  a  year  and  more,"  said  Harriet. 

"  A  year  and  more,"  stud  Alice,  thoughtfully  intent  npon  her  face. 
*'  Months  npon  montlu  since  yoii  brought  me  brae  I " 

Harriet  answered  "  Yes." 

"  Brought  me  here,  by  force  of  gentleness  and  kindness.  Me ! "  said 
Alice,  shrinking  with  her  face  behind  the  hand,  "  and  made  me  human 
by  woman's  looks  and  words,  and  angel's  deeds  1 " 

Harriet  bending  over  her,  composed  and  soothed  her.  Bye  and  bye, 
Alice  lying  as  before,  with  the  hmd  againat  her  &ce,  asked  to  have  her 
mother  cdled. 

Harriet  called  to  her  more  than  once;  but  the  old  woman  was  so 
absorbed  looking  out  at  the  open  window  on  the  darknesa,  that  she  did 
not  hear.  It  waa  not  until  Harriet  went  to  her  and  touched  her,  that  she 
rose  up,  and  came. 

"  Mother,"  said  Alice,  taking  the  hand  again,  and  fixmg  her  lustrous 
eyes  lovingly  upon  her  visitor,  while  she  merely  addressed  a  motion  of  her 
finger  to  the  old  woman,  "  tell  her  what  you  liow." 

"  To-night,  my  deary  ? " 

"Aye,  mother,"  answered  Alice,  faintly  and  solemnly,  "to-night  1 " 

The  old  woman,  whose  wits  appeared  disordered  by  alarm,  remorse,  or 
grief,  came  oreeping  along  the  side  of  the  bed,  opposite  to  that  on  which 
Hamet  sat ;  m^  Imeeling  down,  ao  as  to  bring  her  withered  face  upon  a 
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level  widi  the  coreiiet,  and  Btretehin^  ont  her  ^Mai,  m  m  tandL  ha 
daughrisr'a  aim,  began : 

"  My  handsome  gal —  " 

Hesfen  what  a  ray  was  that,  with  which  dw  atoffted  therti,  SBxiag  ri 
the  pow  fortn  fyiag  on  the  bed  I 

"  Changed,  lon^  Rgo,  mother  I  Witkrad,  loag  ago,"  wid  Alice,  wiUnit 
lookmg  at  her.     "  Don't  priete  for  that  bow." 

— "  Mj  daughter,"  Altered  the  tU  wcatxan,  "  any  gsl  who  '11  aogn  get 
better,  aivd  shame  'em  all  with  her  g;ood  looke." 

Alice  Biniled  monrnfiilly  at  Hainet,  and  fondled  hir  hand  a  liUk  dMa; 
but  said  nothing. 

"  Who  '11  M>oa  get  better,  I  s^,"  repeotod  the  oU  woaaa,  unrmarin^  the 
vacant  air  with  her  shrivelled  fist,  "and  wfaall  ihame  'em  all  with  ha 
good  looks— she  wiD.  I  say  she  will !  she  dall ! —  "  aa  if  ahe  were  ii 
passionate  contention  with  some  nnaeen  oppoomt  at  the  bedaide,  who  con- 
tradicted her — "my  daughter  has  been  turned  awaj  from,  asdcaat  oit,b«t 
she  could  bout  relaUnnahip  to  wood  folks  too,  if  she  ^oee.  Ah  I  To 
proud  folks  I  There 's  relationship  without  jour  dki^  aud  yotiT  weddtng 
rings — they  may  make  it,  but  t^'  can  "i  break  it— and  my  danghta  't 
weU  related.  Show  me  Mn.  Dambcf,  and  1 11  show  yon  my  Aliee'i  fint 
cousin." 

Harriet  glanced  fiom  the  old  woman  to  the  Imtrous  eye»  intoit  apoB 
hff  face,  aad  derived  corToboretion  from  tl^m. 

"  WlMt!  "  cried  the  old  woman,  her  nodding  head  bridling  with  a  ghisUy 
vanity ;  "  Though  I  am  old  and  ugly  now, — ^nadi  older  by  HJi;  and  batA 
than  years  though, — I  was  onee  as  young  u  any.  Ah  I  as  jvettj  tao,  u 
nain  I  I  waa  a  fresh  eeantry  wench  in  my  time,  dariing,"  atret^ng 
out  her  arm  to  Harriet,  across  the  bed,  "  and  looked  it,  too.  Down  in  laj 
country,  Mrs.  Dombey's  father  and  his  broker  wen  the  gs^eat  gattleoKn 
md  tbe  beat^iked  that  come  a  risitkig  hota  London — they  have  kmg  been 
dead,  though  I  Lord,  Lord,  this  kmg  wlule  I  the  brother,  irtia  was  my 
Ally's  father,  longest  of  the  two." 

^e  rdsed  her  head  a  little,  andpeertdather  daughter's  &eci  as  if  from 
the  remembruics  of  her  own  youth,  ahe  had  flown  to  the  ranombnuiee  of 
her  child's.  Then,  sudden>f,  Ac  laid  her  laea  down  oa  the  bed,  aad 
dint  her  head  up  in  her  hands  aad  anna. 

"They  were  as  like,"  said  the  old  wtoaen,  witboit  hNAing  up,  "asyra 
could  see  two  brothers,  so  near  an  aee — there  nasn  't  much  naie  thu  a 
year  between  Uem,  as  I  reeedlect — and  if  you  oould  hare  aeea  my  gal,  as  I 
have  seen  her  once,  aide  by  side  with  Uie  other's  danghtor,  you  'd  have 
seen,  for  ^  the  dtffMenoc  of  tfavsa  and  life,  that  thCy  were  like  eat^  otbff- 
Oh  I  is  the  hkeness  gone,  and  is  it  my  gal — only  my  gal — that 's  to 
change  bo  1 " 

"  We  shall  all  dunge,  mother,  in  our  toru,"  said  Alice. 

"Tnml"  cried  the  old  woman,  "bnt  why  not  her'a  as  aaon  aa  my 
gal's  1  The  mother  most  have  changed — she  looked  os  old  aa  me,  and 
full  as  wrinUed  through  her  puni—but  tit  was  handsonte.  What  have 
/  done,  I,  what  harc  /  done  worae  than  ho-,  that  only  nj  g(l  is  to 
lie  then  fading  I " 

With  another  ef  thoee  wUi  cxiea,  Ae  mat  mmia^  oat  into  the  ioodi 
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from  wUeb  Ab  iai  come;  bat  imnectiBtdj',  m  ker  nscertMn  mood, 
returned,  and  creepiag  op  %o  Harriet,  said : 

**  That  'a  irkat  Alwe  bcNk  me  t^  jou,  deaiy.  That  'a  all.  1  found  it 
OBt  when  I  hegaa  to  aak  wko  abe  was,  and  all  about  her,  mmj  ia  War- 
widuhire  there,  one  siunmer  time.  Such  relatjons  was  ro  good  to  me, 
then.  Thej  wouldn't  have  owned  me,  and  had  nothing  to  gire  me.  I 
should  hare  asked  'em,  marbe,  for  a  little  moaej,  afterwarda,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  Alice  ;  ahe  'd  a  most  have  killed  me,  k  I  had,  I  tli^.  She  wbs 
as  proud  as  t'  other  in  her  way,"  aaid  the  old  woman,  touching  the  face 
d  her  daughter  fearl\illy,  and  withdrawicg  her  hand,  "  for  all  she  's  so 
quiet  now ;  but  she  '11  shame  'em  with  hei  good  looks,  yet.  Ka,  ha  I 
Sie  'U  shame  'em,  will  my  handsooe  daughter  1 " 

Her  laugh,  as  she  retreated,  was  worse  than  her  cry ;  worse  thaa  the 
burst  of  imbecile  lamentation  IK  whidi  it  ended;  worse  than  the  doting 
air  with  w  hich  the  sat  down  in  her  old  seat,  and  stared  out  at  the  darkneaa. 

The  eyes  of  Alice  had  all  thia  time  bem  fixed  on  Harriet,  whose  hand 
she  had  never  released.     She  wnd  now : 

"  I  hare  f^,  lying  bere,  that  I  ehonld  tike  yon  to  know  this.  It  might 
explain,  I  have  thought,  Bomethiag  that  need  to  help  to  haiden  me.  I 
had  heard  so  much,  in  my  wrong-doing,  of  iny  neglected  duty,  that  I  took 
np  with  Ute  belief  that  duty  had  not  been  done  to  me,  and  that  aa  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  harrest  grew.  I  somehow  made  it  out  that  when 
ladies  had  bad  homes  and  mothers,  they  went  wrong  in  their  way,  too ; 
but  that  their  w^  was  not  so  ford  a  one  as  mine.  Hid  they  had  need  to 
bless  God  for  it.  That  is  ril  past.  It  is  Eke  a  dream,  now,  which  I 
cannot  quite  remember  or  nndersttmd.  It  baa  been  more  and  more  hke  a 
dream,  every  day,  since  you  began  to  sit  here,  and  to  read  to  me.  I  only 
ten  it  jon,  as  I  can  recolket  it.     WiH  you  read  to  me  a  little  more  f  " 

Harriet  was  withdrawing  her  hand  to  open  the  book,  when  Alice 
detsined  it  for  a  moment. 

**  Yon  win  not  forget  my  mother  P  I  foi^e  her,  if  I  hare  any  canse. 
I  know  that  she  fo^ires  me,  and  ia  sorry  in  her  heart.  Ton  wiQ  not 
forget  her  r 

"  KcTCT,  Alice ! " 

"  A  moment  yet.  Lay  my  head  bo,  dear,  that  aa  ym  read,  I  may  see 
the  words  in  your  kind  face." 

Harriet  compSed  and  read — read  the  eternal  hotA  for  all  the  wesry, 
and  the  heavy-laden;  for  dl  the  wretched,  fUlen,  and  neglected  of  this 
earth — read  the  blessed  liistny,  in  which  the  blind,  lame,  palsied  be^ar, 
the  oimiual,  the  woman  stained  with  shame,  ttie  shunned  of  aQ  our 
dain^  day,  has  each  a  portion,  that  no  human  pride,  indifierenee,  or 
sojdnatry  tiirongh  all  the  ages  that  this  world  shidi  last,  can  take  away,  or 
by  the  thoosandth  atom  of  a  grain  reduce — read  the  nrfnistrj  of  Him,  who, 
throogh  the  round  of  human  tiTe,  and  all  itt  hopes  and  gneft,  from  birth 
to  death,  from  infancy  to  age,  had  sweei  eompaaaion  for,  and  interest  in, 
its  erery  scene  and  stage,  its  every  snflering  and  sorrow. 

"  I  ehaS  come,"  said  Harriet,  when  she  ^t  the  book,  "  very  eai^  in 
Hie  momii^." 

The  histroDB  eyes,  yet  fixed  upon  her  (ace,  doaed  for  a  moment,  then 
Opened ;  and  Atioe  kissed,  and  meet  her. 
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The  same  eyes  followed  lier  to  tlie  door ;  uid  in  tluir  light,  and  on  the 
tranquil  face,  there  was  a  smile  when  it  was  dosed. 

They  never  turned  away.  She  laid  ber  hand  npon  her  breast,  mnr- 
inuring  the  sacred  name  that  had  been  read  to  ha;  and  life  psawd  (rora 
her  faoB,  like  light  TemoTetL 

Nothing  lay  there,  any  longer,  but  the  min  of  the  mortal  honae  on 
which  the  rain  had  beat«n,  and  the  black  hair  that  had  fluttered  in  tlie 
wintry  wind. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


BBTRIBUTION. 


Changes  have  come  again  npon  the  great  house  in  the  long  dull  stieet, 
once  the  scene  of  Florence's  childiiood  wdlonelinese.  It  is  a  great  house 
itill,  pioof  against  wind  and  weather,  without  breaches  in  the  roof,  or 
shattered  windows,  or  dilapidated  walls ;  but  it  is  a  ruin  none  the  teat, 
and  the  rats  fly  irom  it. 

Mi.  Towliuson  and  company  are,  at  first,  incredulous  in  reqwct  of  tlie 
shapeless  rumours  that  they  hear.  Cook  says  our  people's  isedit  ain't  to 
easy  shook  as  that  comes  to,  thank  Godj  and  Mr.  Towlinson  expects  to 
hear  it  reported  neit,  that  the  Bank  of  England's  a  going  to  break,  orlhc 
jewels  in  the  Tower  to  be  sold  up.  But,  next  come  the  Gazette,  and  Mr. 
Perch ;  and  Mr.  Feich  brings  Mrs.  PerciL  to  talk  it  over  in  the  IdtchtD, 
and  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening. 

As  soon  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Towliuson's  main  aiizie^  ii 
that  the  failure  should  be  a  good  round  one — not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pound.  Mr.  Ferch  don't  think  himself  that  a  hundred  thousand 
pound  will  nearly  cover  it.  The  wom«i,  led  by  Mrs.  Ferch  and  Cook,  tAta 
repeat  "a  hun-dred  thou-sand  pound  I"  with  awAiI  satisfactiui — as  if 
handling  the  words  were  like  Tianilling  the  money ;  and  the  housema^ 
who  has  her  eye  on  Mr.  Tonlinson,  wishes  she  bad  only  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  sum  to  bestow  on  the  man  of  her  choice.  Mr.  Towlintcm,  stQl 
mindful  of  his  old  wrong,  opines  that  a  foreigner  would  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  so  much  money,  unless  he  spent  it  on  his  whiskers ;  which 
bitter  sarcasm  causes  the  housemaid  to  withdraw  in  tears. 

But  not  to  remain  long  absent ;  for  Cook,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  good-hearted,  says,  whatever  they  do,  let  'em  stand  by 
one  another  now,  Towlinson,  for  Uiere  's  no  telling  how  soon  they  may  be 
divided.  They  have  been  in  that  honse  (says  Cook)  through  a  funeral,  i 
wedding,  and  a  nmning-away ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  couldn't 
agree  among  themselves  at  such  a  time  as  the  present.  Mrs.  Perch  is 
immmscly  aSected  by  this  moving  address,  and  openly  remarks  that  Cook 
IS  an  angel.  Mr.  Towlinson  replies  to  Cook,  far  be  it  from  him  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  good  feeling  which  he  could  wish  to  see ;  and  adjourn- 
ing in  quest  of  the  housemaid,  and  presently  returning  with  that  young 
lady  on  his  arm,  informs  the  kitchen  that  foreigners  is  only  his  fbn,  and 
that  Mm  and  Anne  have  now  resolved  to  take  (me  another  for  better  for 
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worse,  and  to  lettle  in  Oxford  Market  in  the  general  green  grocery^  and 
lietb  and  leech  line,  wkere  yonr  kind  favonrs  is  particular  requeited. 
This  annonncement  is  Teceived  with  acdamation ;  and  Mrs.  Perch, 
prtgecting  her  soul  into  futurity,  says,  "girls,"  in  Cook'a  ear,  in  a  solemn 
whiaper. 

Uufbrtane  in  the  ftmily  without  feasting,  in  these  lower  regions, 
couldn't  be.  Therefore  Cook  tosasa  ap  s  hot  dish  or  two  for  aujmr,  and 
Mr.  TowUnson  compounds  a  lobster  salad  to  be  devoted  to  the  same 
hospitable  purpose.  Even  Mrs.  Fipdun,  egitated  by  the  occasion,  ringa 
hcT  oell,  and  sends  down  word  that  she  requests  to  have  that  little  hit  of 
sweetbread  that  was  left,  wanned  up  for  her  sapper,  and  sent  to  her  on  a 
tray  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  tnmUer-full  of  mulled  sheny ;  for  she  feela 
poorly. 

There  is  a  little  talk  about  Mr.  Dombey,  but  very  little.  It  is  chiefly 
speculation  as  to  how  long  he  has  known  that  this  was  going  to  haupen. 
Cook  ssys  shrewdly, "  Oh  a  long  time,  bless  you '.  Take  your  oath  of  that." 
And  reference  beiikg  made  to  Mr.  Perch,  he  confirms  her  view  of  the  case. 
Somebody  wonders  what  he  11  do,  and  whether  he  '11  go  out  in  any  situa- 
tion. Mr.  TowUnson  thinks  not,  and  hints  at  a  re^ige  in  one  of  them 
gen-teel  almshooses  of  the  better  kind.  "Ahl  Where  he'll  have  his  little 
garden,  yon  know,"  sayt  Cook,  plaintively,  "  and  bring  up  sweet-peas 
in  the  spring."  "  Exaot^  so,"  says  Mr.  Towlinson,  "  and  be  one  of  the 
Brethren  of  something  or  another,"  "  We  are  all  brethren,"  aays  Ura, 
Perch,  in  a  pause  of  her  drink.  "  Except  the  sisters,"  saya  lb.  Perch. 
"  How  are  the  migfa^  &llen  1  "  remarks  Cook.  "  Pride  shall  have  a  bll, 
and  it  always  was  and  will  be  so  I  "  observes  the  hoosemaid. 

It  is  wonderful  how  good  the^  feel,  in  making  these  reflections ;  and 
what  a  Christian  nnanimiU  they  are  sensible  of,  in  bearing  the  common 
■hock,  with  resignation.  There  is  only  one  interraption  to  this  excellent 
state  of  mind,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  young  latchenmaid  of  iniierior 
rank — in  black  stockinga — who,  having  sat  with  her  mouth  open  for  a  long 
time,  unexpectedly  discharges  &om  it  words  to  this  effect,  "  Suppose  the 
wages  shouldn't  be  paid  I "  The  company  sit  for  a  moment  speechless ;  but 
Cook,  recovering  first,  turns  upon  the  young  woman,  and  requests  to  know 
how  she  dares  insult  the  family,  whose  bread  she  eats,  by  such  a  dishonest 
supposition,  and  whether  she  thinks  that  anybody,  with  s  scrap  of  honour 
left,  conld  deprive  poor  servants  of  their  pittanceF  "  Because  if  Mo^  b  your 
religiona  feelings,  Mary  Daws,"  says  Cook,  wannly,  "I  don't  know  where 
you  mean  to  go  to." 

Mr,  Towlinson  don't  know  either ;  nor  anybody;  and  the  young  kitchen- 
maid,  appearing  not  to  know  exactly,  herself,  and  scouted  by  the  general 
voice,  is  covered  with  confusion,  as  with  a  garment. 

After  a  fisw  days,  atrange  people  begin  to  call  at  the  house,  and  to 
make  appobtments  with  one  another  in  the  dining-room,  as  if  th^  Uved 
there.  Especially,  there  is  a  gentleman,  of  a  Mosaic  Arabian  cast  of 
countenance,  with  a  very  massive  WBteh-gnard,  who  whistles  in  the 
drawing-room,  and,  while  he  is  waiting  for  the  other  gentleman,  who 
always  has  pen  and  ink  in  his  pocket,  asks  Mr.  Towlinson  (by  the  easy 
name  of  "  Old  Cock,")  if  he  happens  to  know  what  the  figure  of  them 
erimson  and  gold  hangings  might  have  been,  when  new  bought.     The 
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caQera  and  'ir"'"*''™*"  i>  t^e  ^aaig-nfln  buoMB  man  bobmoti 
every  day,  and  «veey  geotienua  tecKs  to  hare  fea  and  ink  ia  hi*  poakctt 
and  to  htett  some  occubn  to  iim  iL  At  laat  itis  said  tiut  there  is  gn^ 
to  be  a  Sale ;  aud  tJaeo  nmw  people  arrive,  with  pen  and  ink  in  thiii 
pockets,  commanding  a  detaclimeDt  of  men  with  caipet  caps,  who  iaae- 
aialely  bej^  to  pull  np  the  caipete,  and  kaoakthtffuvitnn  abMt,aBdto 
[Hiiitoff  thensandaof  ia^resHMsof  thisir  ^KMsapoBtkehdnnd  ataircav. 

The  ooQBcil  down  stun  are  in  fuU  oimcbre  aU  lUs  tinm,  asd,  baling 
nothing  to  do,  pwforai  perfect  feata  of  eatiag.  M  In^  they  are  am 
day  Busmoned  in  a  Lody  to  lbs.  WftUaHa  loou,  and  thua  addieand  hf 
the  fail  Perorian : 

"Yoat  aiaster't  ia  dffienktBi,"  ai^a  ISn.  P^ehu,  tot^.  "1m 
know  that,  I  suppose  f  " 

Mr.  Towlinsa^  as  ^ksman,  adnta  a  gwaenl  loiawtedge  of  the  fact. 

"And  yau'reaU«a  tfe  loak'^at  Sar  yaoneb'aa,  I  aBtraait  job,"  m^ 
lilrs.  PipdHn,  ahaking  ber  head  at  thaaa. 

A  ahnll Toiee from tiM sear  ezdaim  "Noaaope  thanyoaiadf  I" 

"  That 's  yoar  amnion,  Un.  lapadenocy  is  it  f  "  i^s  the  ia^al  Vifiim, 
loakiofc  with  a  fiery  «ye  aver  tfae  iataiMediate  beads. 

"Yes,  UrB.Fipcb>>>*iiis,"  K^liesCool^adTaafiBg.  "Aadmhttlbm, 
prayP" 

"Why.  then  yoa  may  go  as  smm  as  yoa  lika,"  says  Iba.  PipiliB. 
"  The  sooner,  the  hettv ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  aeaer  see  y««r  faae  agSB." 

With  tios  the  dougUy  Fipefaia  ^odoces  a  annas  bag ;  said  tdls  kr 
wages  out  to  tbat  d^,  and  a  xioMh  h«9«nd  it ;  ai^  (JrtAea  tke  aasiM? 
tight,  until  a  i«oeipt  for  tLe  saaie  is  duiy  signad,  to  tlw  laat  ap-stiohBi 
when  she  grudgingly  lets  it  go.  Tha  tuna  of  pweecdi^  UJca.  fipdiiii 
repeats  with  every  member  of  the  hoaaehdd,  astil  all  are  psHl. 

"  Now  tLose  thiA  <boose,  oan  go  abont  their  buaacBs,"  aajs  lbs.  Kp- 
chin,  "  and  thoae  tbat  Aooae  can  stay  here  ml  board  wages  far  a  week  or 
so,  and  Hake  thooselres  oaefiil.  Except,"  aaya  the  faflwiiaahlr  P^ichia, 
"  tJiat  slut  ef  a  eoaic,  who  '11  go  iaunedistely." 

"  Tltat,"  says  Ckx^  "  she  certainly  a^  ]  I  wish  yan  good-dsf ,  Ifra. 
Fipchin,  sod  aiacraely  wi^  I  caald  nasnpliHTtnt  ysu  on  the  aweatoew  ^ 
youi  appearsBoe  1 " 

"  Get  along  with  yoK,"  aaya  Urs.  P^ehki,  atamping  hor  £m>1. 

Cook  sails  off  witk  an  aic  of  beoafieeat  diguty,  hi^^  esaqwssttag  to 
Mrs.  P^kJwi,  and  is  shortly  joined  below  stain  by  ike  leat  «f  tkn  tmr 
federation. 

Mr.  Towliaaon  then  aaya,  titat,  in  the  fint  pl^e,  he  would  beg  to 
propose  a  little  aaack  of  somethiag  to  eat ;  aad  ova  tiiat  m»rk  wonU 
desire  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  he  thinks  will  awat  de  j— — *^—  ia  wUch 
they  find  themseKes.  Tlie  xefeeehaiefit  heng  pnodnced,  and  aery  hav^y 
paiiaken  of,  Ur.  Towliu(Hi'«  saggeotMM,  is,  in  effeet,  t^at  C«ak  is  gomf, 
and  that  if  w«  are  not  true  to  oucsdvea,  nohody  will  be  tme  to  ns.  Ihat 
they  have  lived  in  that  house  a  long  time,  and  «z«ted  theassdvea  vat  asnch 
to  be  sociaUe  togetlKr.  (AttWs,  Cookat^s,  with  esaotion,  "Heac,i>earl'' 
andMrs.Fc(ch,whaistliereBgaai.aiidfiilltoifaetbn)at,ahadstean.)  And 
that  he  thinks,  at  the  piesent  tkie,  the  fodiag  «ag^t)  to  he  '  Gto  me,  go  all  I ' 
The  houaemsid  is  mnoh  aSseted  by  this  genwHaa  sfsJiaafJ.  and  wiawiy 
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teoonds  it.  Goak  V}ra  ik  Ibda  it  'a  ngU^  nd  oaijr  hofea  it  'i  Bot  dooe  as 
a  WM^Iiment  to  her,  bat  finm  a  Moae  of  dot;.  Uj.  TowlmsoD  re^iiM, 
frOBiaje&Maf  doty;  pad  tliat  bmt  ke  ia  diiTco  to  cxiweas  his  opinuMU, 
ie  will  opody  117,  tliat  lie  doee  aot  tUak  it  vwr-tegfeUMe  to  remain  ia 
a  ItMue  wken  S^ea  and  BUiA-like  ate  canjiag  fiirvuda,  1^  hoiwrauid 
K  tan  of  it;  and  relatea,  m  e^drmadan,  tkat  a  ttnage  man,  in  a  oaq>et 
nf,  oAnd,  tlua  tcd;  MonHig,  to  kiaa  hv  on  tine  stain.  Uraenpon,  Mr. 
TowliBMB  is  ttartiag  fJOH  his  otuor,  to  oeek  and  '  aniad '  tlie  offeodet ; 
wfacB  ke  M  laid  kold  •>  by  ^  ladiea,  who  beaoech  kim  to  oalm  himself, 
aad  t«  Mfleet  that  it  is  eanec  mhI  wiaec  ta  leave  the  Bce«e  of  sttoh  iode- 
GCBcica  «t  9mot.  Mrs.  Bfrdi,  prescRting  the  oaae  in  a  new  light,  even 
shwra  that  delieacf  towtfda  Mr.  Dombej,  that  iqt  m  Ua  own  rooma, 
imperatively  demands  precipitate  retieat.  "  Fot  wl»t,"  siys  iht  good 
WOM,  "  iBDflt  Ub  feeiiiiga  be,  if  he  w»  to  oome  Ttpoa  an;  of  the  poor 
aerriats  that  be  oana  dDcared  into  <h'"kw'g  him  imiiifarij  rioh  1 "  Codt 
is  n  strack  ^r  lUa  aocal  conatdttation,  that  Un.  Perch  improvM  it  with 
taroaL  pkms  axiasu,  Mg*""!  tad  atlected.  It  beconea  a  clear  case  that 
th^  most  all  g^.  Boxes  Me  packed,  oabs  fetched,  and  at  duak  that 
CTBning  tlun  ie  not  one  member  of  the  party  kit. 

Ihe  hoase  stands,  kige  and  wealhMpW,  in  the  long  ikU  stieet  i  bmt 
it  ia  a  iMin,  and  tbs  rata  %  from  it. 

The  msa  in  tfce  impet  ct^  go  on  twuhling  the  fianutuie  about ;  and 
the  gentlemen  with  the  pens  and  ink  make  out  inveabviea  of  it,  and  sit 
naaa  ^acea  af  fimitfln  dbnt  mnitn  to  be  aat  upon,  and  eat  bread  and 
cheese  bcaa  the  puUia-hDnse  on  other  piece*  of  fiirnitiu«  never  made  to  be 
■aten  on,  and  bocm  to  hwre  a  ddight  ia  ap[»«pnatiag  precious  artic^ 
to  stnsigi  aaea.  Cfaaodc  eambinativBB  of  fumture  ako  take  plsoe. 
MntkMsea  and  bodding  appear  in  the  dining-room ;  the  glass  and  ofeina 
gst  into  the  cOBsemtory ;  the  gieait  dinner  aerrioe  is  set  oat  In  heaps  osi 
tkm  kng  dinn  in  the  large  drawing-tDon  ;  and  the  stair-wirea,  made  into 
jaaces,  4ecorate  the  marUe  chimney -pieoes.  Finally,  a  n%,  with  a  printed 
bill  upon  it,  is  hung  out  from  the  balcony ;  and  a  similar  appendage  graces 
eitbei  side  of  the  hall  door. 

Urn,  all  day  long,  there  is  a  retinue  of  moaldy  gigs  and  chuBe-caiis  in 
An  street ;  and  ho^  of  shabby  ranqnics,  Jew  and  Christian,  OT«-run  the 
honae,  sounding  ^  plata^^asa  miirors  with  their  knnddea,  atnkmg  discor- 
dHtoetwesonAe Grand  Piano, drawing  wet  forefingers  ow  the  pictores, 
hnntlnng  on  the  fakdea  of  the  best  dinnn-knTes.  pnnehing  the  s^usba  of 
chairs  and  safes  with  their  dirty  firte,  tendiBg  the  feath«r-beds,  t^raing 
and  shutting  all  the  drawers,  bskneing  the  aim  spoons  and  forks,  looking 
into  the  very  tkcads  of  the  di«peryaudliswn.anddi^ai-aging  everything. 
Them  IB  not  a  seecet  ^aoB  in  the  whohi  house.  Huffy  and  muSy  strangeiB 
■tan  Bto  the  kitcheMWige  as  curionsly  as  into  the  attic  clothes-press. 
9*a«rt  men  with  napkss  hats  ok,  look  out  of  the  bed-room  windows,  and 
oat  jokes  with  frienda  h  the  stnet.  Ooiet,  ealriiilBting  spirits,  withdraw 
into  the  dressing-rooms  with  catolt^es,  and  make  margioal  notes  thereon, 
with  stumps  of  pencils.  Two  brMcers  invade  the  very  fire-esoape,  and 
take  a  panonmic  surrcy  of  the  neigbbonihood  from  the  top  of  the  house. 
The  swnnn  sod  fanzi,  mid  gon^;  np  and  down,  Nidore  ibr  days.  Thn 
Capital  Modem  UoRBehold  Fmiutnire,  Jtc,  is  on  view. 
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Tien  there  ia  a  paliiade  of  table*  made  in  the  beat  dnwiBg-rooiii ;  oA 
on  the  capital,  french-poluhed,  extending,  tdeaoopie  tn^  <d  qiniiik 
mahogany  dining  tables  with  torned  lq;s,  the  pslptt  of  the  AadaoDea  ii 
erected  i  and  the  herds  of  •b>bbyTampire«,Jev  and  ChriatiaB.  the  atzugm 
flafff  and  snuffy,  and  the  atdut  men  with  the  nairfeM  hata,  ocmgngate  abont 
it  and  ait  upon  evoTthing  within  reaoh,  mantu-pieoea  iudiided,  and  begin 
to  bid.  Hot,  hamming,  and  diurty,  are  the  rooma  all  dn ;  and— 4igh  abort 
the  heat,  hum,  and  dtut — the  head  and  shoulders,  voioe  and  haomer,  of 
the  Auctioneer,  are  erer  at  work.  The  men  in  the  carpet  capa  get  flnsbnd 
and  vidoos  with  tumbling  the  Lots  about,  and  still  the  Lota  an  goi^ 
going,  gone ;  still  ooming  on.  Sometimes  there  ia  johing  and  a  gtncrsl 
roar.  This  lasts  all  day  and  three  days  following,  'lite  Ci^tttal  Modem 
Household  Furniture,  be.,  is  on  sale. 

Then  the  mouldy  gigs  and  chaise-carts  reqipear ;  and  with  them  eOBS 
spring-rans  and  waggons,  and  an  army  of  porters  with  knots.  All  in 
long,  the  men  with  carpet-caps  are  screwing  at  acrew-drirers  and  bcft- 
winches,  or  staggering  hj  the  doten  tc^ether  on  the  bT  '  ^     ■      _ 


or  plate-gla«8,  into  the  gigs  and  chaise-carts,  vans  ana  waggons.  AH  sixli 
of  vehicles  of  burden  are  in  attendasoe,  from  a  tilted  waggon  to  t  wheel- 
barrow. Poor  Paul's  little  bedstead  is  catiied  off  in  a  tSonlnnr'taadcm. 
For  nearly  a  whole  wed,  the  Capital  Uodem  Household  Fuimtme,  ta, 
is  in  course  of  removal. 

At  last  it  is  all  gone.  Nothing  ia  left  about  the  houae  bnt  acattocd 
leaTea  of  catalogues,  littered  scraps  of  straw  and  hay,  and  a  battery  >i 
pewter  pots  behind  the  hall-door.  The  men  with  the  carpet-caps  gilho 
up  their  screw-driren  and  bed-winches  into  bags,  shoulder  them,  and 
walk  off.  One  of  the  pen  and  ink  gentlemen  goes  over  the  house  as  i  la^ 
attention ;  sticking  up  bills  in  the  windows  respecting  the  lease  of  tliii 
desirable  family  mansion,  and  shutting  the  shutters.  At  length  be  fidlon 
the  men  with  the  carpet-capa.  None  of  the  invaders  remain.  The  house 
is  a  ruin,  and  the  rati  fly  from  it. 

Mrs.  Pipchin's  apartments,  together  with  those  locked  rooms  cm  tht 
ground-floor  where  the  window-blinds  are  drawn  down  doae,  have  hem 
spared  the  general  devastation.  Mrs.  Pipcbiu  has  remained  anstere  and 
stoney  during  the  proceedings,  in  her  own  room ;  or  has  occaaiouallylM^ 
in  at  the  sale  to  see  what  the  goods  sr^fetching,  and  to  bid  for  one  parti- 
cular easy  chair.  Mrs.  Fipchin  has  been  the  highest  bidder  fcv  the  eaqr 
chair  and  sits  upon  her  property  when  Mrs.  Chick  comes  to  see  her. 

"  How  is  my  brother,  Mrs.  Pipchin  f  "  says  Mrs.  Chick. 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  than  the  deuce,"  aays  Mrs.  Pipdiin.  "  He  nerS 
does  me  the  honour  to  apeak  to  me.  He  has  his  meat  and  drink  put 
in  the  next  room  to  his  own ;  and  what  he  takes,  he  comes  out  vid  takes  when 
there's  nobody  there.  It  *b  no  nse  asking  me.  I  know  no  more  about 
him  than  the  man  in  the  south  who  burnt  his  month  by  eating  cold  plnn 
porridge. 

This  the  acrimonious  Pipchin  sayi  with  a  flounce. 

"But  good  gracious  me  I  "  cries  Hrs.  Chick  blandly,  "How  kng  ii 
this  to  last  I  If  Riy  brother  will  not  make  an  effort,  Hra.  Pipchin,  what 
is  to  become  of  him  f    I  am  sure  I  should  have  thought  he  had  seen 
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enongh  of  the  conMqaenceB  of  not  majdog  an  effort,  by  Uiia  time,  to  be 
warned  agsinat  that  Mai  error." 

"  Hoity  toity  1 "  sajs  Mrs.  Pipchin,  Tabbing  ber  nose.  "  There  'b  a  great 
flus,  I  think,  about  it.  It  an't  so  wonderful  a  case.  People  have  had 
misfortunes  before  now,  and  been  obliged  to  part  with  their  furniture. 
I  'm  sure  /  have  !  " 

"My  brother,"  pursnea  Mre.  Chick  profoundly,  "is  so  peculiar — so 
atrange  a  man.  He  is  the  most  peculiar  man  /  era  saw.  Would  any 
one  beliere  that  vben  he  recdved  news  of  the  mairit^  and  emigration  of 
that  imnatond  child — ^it  's  a  comfort  to  me,  now,  to  remember  that  I 
always  said  there  was  something  extraordioary  about  that  child:  but 
nobody  minds  me — would  anybody  belieye,  I  say,  that  he  should  then 
turn  round  upon  me  and  say  he  had  siqipgsed,  from  my  manner,  that 
had  come  to  my  house  P  Why,  my  gracious  1  And  would  anybody  belie 
that  when  I  merely  say  to  him  '  Paul,  I  may  be  rery  foolish,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  am,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  your  afTaira  can  have  got 
into  this  state,'  he  shoiild  actually  fly  at  me,  and  request  that  I  will  oome 
to  see  him  no  more  until  he  asks  me  I     Why,  my  goodness  I " 

"Ah!"  says  Mis.  Pipchin.  "It's  a  pity  he  hadn't  a  little  more  to  do 
with  mines.     They  'd  hare  tried  his  temper  for  him." 

"  And  what,"  resumes  Mrs.  Chick,  quite  regardless  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's 
obserrations,  "is  it  to  end  in P  That 's  what  I  want  to  know.  What 
does  my  brother  mean  to  do  F  He  must  do  something.  It 's  of  no  use 
remaining  shut  up  in  his  own  rooms.  Business  won't  come  to  him.  No. 
He  must  go  to  it.  Then  why  don't  he  go?  He  knows  where  to  go,  I 
suppose,  uring  been  a  man  of  business  all  his  life.  Very  good.  Then 
why  not  go  thoe?" 

Mrs.  Chick,  after  forging  this  powerful  chain  of  reasoning,  remains 
silent  for  a  minute  to  admire  it. 

"  Besides,"  says  the  discreet  lady,  with  an  aignmentatire  air,  "  who 
ever  heard  of  such  obstinacy  as  his  staying  shut  up  hrav  through  all  these 
dreadful  disagreeables  P  It 's  not  as  if  there  was  no  place  for  him  to  go 
to.  Of  oDurse  he  could  hare  come  to  our  house.  He  knows  he  is  at 
home  there,  I  suppose  P  Mr,  Chick  has  perfectly  bored  about  it,  and  I 
said  with  my  own  lips,*  Why  surely,  Paul,  you  don't  imagine  that  because 
your  affairs  hare  got  into  iiae  state,  you  are  the  leaa  at  home  to  such  near 
relatives  as  oorselvea  F  You  don't  imagine  that  we  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  P  '  But  no ;  here  he  stays  all  through,  and  here  he  is.  Why,  good 
gradona  me,  suppose  the  house  was  to  be  let  1  what  would  he  do  then  P  He 
couldn't  remain  here,  then.  H  he  attempted  to  do  so,  then  would  be  bd 
ejectment,  an  action  for  Doe,  and  all  sorts  of  things  ;  and  then  he  mtut  go. 
Then  why  not  go  at  first  instead  of  at  lastP  And  that  brings  me  back 
to  iriiat  I  said  just  now,  and  I  naturally  ask  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  P  " 

"  I  know  what 's  to  be  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned,"  replies 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  "  and  that 's  raoogh  for  me.  I  'm  going  to  take  myself  off 
in  a  jiffy." 

"  In  a  which,  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  saya  Mrs.  Chick. 

"  In  a  jiffy,"  retorts  Mrs.  Pipdiin  sharply. 

"  Ah,  well  1  really  I  can't  blame  you,  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  says  Mrs.  Chick 
with  frankness. 
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"  It  wotdd  be  pntty  mncli  the  sbbm  b>  me,  if  jim  eodU,"  leplias  tte 
sardonic  FipcIuD.  "  At  any  rate  I 'm  goinjf.  \ ean't  atop  hm.  lalioald 
be  dead  in  a  week.  I  had  to  cook  mj  own  p«ik  dtop  yeaUrdaj',  n>d  I  'm 
not  used  to  it  iij  oofutitatton  will  be  pving  wtij  nni.  Be^leg  I  bad 
a  very  fair  eonnexion  at  Brighton  when  I  csmo  hen — Kttie  Faok^s  fodks 
alone  ivere  worth  a  good  eighty  pounds  a-yesr  to  me — and  I  can't  afibnl  to 
throw  it  away.    I  've  written  to  my  nieoe,  »oA  she  erpacts  Babythis  time." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  my  brotber  ?  "  inquim  Mra.  Chiii. 

"  Oh,  yeg,  it 's  verf  easy  to  say  speak  to  lum,"  retorta  Mra.  ^^icliin. 
"How  is  it  done !  E  oalled  ont  to  him,  yeatodsy,  Oial  I  waa  do  use 
here,  and  that  he  had  better  let  me  send  for  Mn.  ^cbarda.  Ife  granted 
aamething  or  other  that  meant  yes,  and  I  aent.  Grmit  indeed  !  If  he 
had  been  Mr.  Pip^n,  be'd  bar*  had  aome  reaaon  to  fnmt.  Tah  !  I  're 
no  patience  with  it  1  " 

Here  this  exemplary  female,  who  has  pvmped  ap  so  modi  fortitude  and     i 
virtue  A^>m  the  depths  of  the  Perarian  minea,  riiee  from  her  caahaomd 
property  to  see  Mrs.  Chick  to  the  door,     Mrs.  Chick,  dq>kiring  to  the      I 
last  the  peculiar  character  of  her  brother,  noisdessly  retires,  micb  o«3enpaad 
with  her  own  sagacity  and  cleameas  of  head. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Mr.  Toodle,  being-  off  duty,  airirea  with  Polly 
and  a  box,  and  lesres  them,  with  a  sonuduig  kiss,  in  the  ludl  of  tbe  empty 
house,  the  retired  character  of  which  afFeots  Mr.  Toodle's  spirita  atio^ly. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Polly  my  dear,"  says  Mr.  Toodle,  "  Being  now,  hi 
ingein-driver  end  well  to  do  in  the  worid,  I  shouldn't  allow  of  yoar  omii^ 
b«re,  to  be  made  dull-like,  if  it  wam't  for  &voura past.  Batfanmis  put, 
Polly,  is  nem  to  be  foi^t.  To  them  vrhteh  is  in  adversty,  beaidet, 
your  face  is  a  cord'l.  3o  let 's  have  another  kiss  on  it,  my  dear.  You  wish 
no  better  than  to  do  a  right  act,  I  know ;  and  my  views  is,  Uiat  it 's  right 
and  dutiful  to  do  this.     Good  night,  Polly  I  " 

Mrs.  Pipohin  by  this  time  looms  dark  in  her  bleok  bombasaea  skirts, 
black  bonnet,  andshawli  and  has  herpeiBoaal  property  jm^ed'np;  and 
has  her  chair  (late  a  favonrite  chair  of  Mr.  Bomb^'s,  and  ^  dnd  bar- 
gain of  the  sale)  ready  near  the  street  door  j  and  is  only  waitfaig  fbr  a  fly 
van,  going  to-night  ta  Brighton  on  private  service,  wturfi  ia  to  call  fin- 
her,  by  private  contract,  and  convey  her  home. 

Presently  it  emnee.  Mrs.  Pipofain's  wardrobe  being  hmded  in  and 
stowed  away,  Mrs.  Pjpofain's  chsir  is  next  handed  in,  and  placed  in  a  ccm- 
venieut  comer  among  c«tain  trusaes  of  hay ;  it  being  tbe  intention  of  tbe 
Amiable  woman  to  occapy  the  chair  dm-ing  her  jonmey.  Mn.  Fipokiu 
herself  is  next  handed  in,  and  grimly  tokes  her  seat.  There  is  a  sa^ 
gleam  in  her  hard  grey  eye,  as  of  anticapated  ronnds  of  bottend  toast, 
relays  of  hot  chops,  worryiugs  and  qnellings  of  youi^f  t^dren,  sbaip 
snappings  at  poor  Berry,  and  all  the  other  d^^ta  of  her  Ogress's  castle. 
Mrs.  Pipt^in  almost  laughs  as  the  Fly  Van  dri'ves  off,  and  aba  composes 
her  black  bombazeen  skirts,  and  settles  hersdf  among  the  mahioiis  of  her 
easy  chair. 

The  house  is  such  a  nun  that  the  rata  have  fled,  and  there  ia  not  one  left. 

But  Polly,  though  alone  in  the  deserted  manaion — fat  there  ia  no  com- 
panionehip  in  the  shut-up  rooms  in  whidi  its  late  master  hides  his  head — 
is  not  alone  long.     It  is  night ;  and  she  is  sitting  at  work  m  tbe  honse- 
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Iteepar*!  room,  bying  to  ib^tit  wliat  n  lonely  bouM  it  ia,  and  what  a 
histoiy  belongs  to  it ;  when  there  ia  a  knock  at  the  hall  door,  as  londaouiuil- 
iag  as  any  koook  cm  be,  atrildiig  into  mch  an  empty  jdace.  Opening  it, 
she  Tetnma  aeroas  the  ecboing  hall,  accompanied  by  a  female  fignre  in  a 
close  black  bonnet.  It  it  Miu  Tox,  and  Miaa  Tox'a  eyes  an  red. 

"  Oh,  Folly,"  says  Miss  Tox,  "  when  I  looked  in  to  hare  a  little  lesson 
with  the  children  JDst  now,  I  got  the  message  thai  you.  left  for  me  ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  recorer  my  apirita  at  all,  i  came  on  after  yon.  Is  there 
no  one  here  but  you  ? " 

"Ah I  notaaoul,"  SBya Polly, 

"  Have  you  seen  him  f "  vUapen  Mias  "Dix. 

"Bless  you,"  returns  Polly,  "no;  he.havnot  been  seen  tlusmanys 
day.    They  tell  me  he  never  Ittvee  his  room," 

"  Is  he  said  to  be  iU  P "  inquires  Mun  Tox. 

"  No  ma'am,  not  that  I  know  of,"  returns  Polly,  "  except  in  his  mind. 
He  must  be  yarj  bad  tbwe,  poor  gehtientan  I  " 

Misa  Tox'e  sympathy  ia  aaA  that  riie  can  soaroely  speaks  Sbt  is  no 
chicken,  but  tte  has  not  grown  tougk  with  age  and  oelibaey.  Her  heart 
ia  very  tender,  her  compasaion  very  genuine,  her  horoaga  Tflry  real. 
Beneath  the  loeicet  mth  Uie  fiahy-eye  in  it.  Miss  Tox  beara  better  qu^tiCs 
than  many  a  less  whimaical  ontsida ;  sutA  qualities  as  will  ratling  hj  TOMay 
oonraea  of  tiie  sun,  the  best  outaidea  and  brighteat  huake  that- ftllin  tke 
harvest  of  the  great  reaper. 

It  is  long  before  Miss  Tox  goes  away,  and  before  Polly,  wiUi  a  oaotdle 
flaring  on  Oit  blank  stairs,  looks  after'  her,  for  oompany.  down  the  tkeei, 
and  feels  nuwiBiog  to  go  back  into  the  dreary  hooM,  and  jar  its  anptineas 
with  tbe  heavy  fasteninga  of  tbe  door,  sad  glide  a«^  to  bed.  But  lU  tins 
FoUy  does;  and  intiia  momii^  sets  in  one  bftlwse  darkened  nxans  soch 
matters  as  she  has  been  advised  to  prepare,  and  then  retires  and  enters 
tbem  no  more  until  next  morning  at  the  sane  lioiir.  Tbere  are  bdli  there, 
bnt  they  never  ling;  aad  tbongh  she  tan  sometimee  hears  foot-fall  going 
to  and  fro,  it  nerear  oomes  out. 

Misa  Tox  ntnras  ear^  in  the  day.  It  thenb^instobeUiBaToz'soeoa- 
pation  to  prepare  littie  dainties~-ar  what  are  sudi  to  her — to  becarried 
into  these  rooms  next  nomiilg.  She  derivee  so  mui^  Mtisfaction  from 
the  purauit,  that  she  enters  on  it  regularly  from  that  time ;  and  brings  daily 
in  ber  little  badcet,  variooa  choice  condiments  Klect«d  fri»n  the  eeauty 
stores  of  the  deceased  owner  of  the  powdered  head  and  pigtail,  ^e  like- 
wise brings,  in  sheets  of  curl  paper,  rnmvds  of  cold  meats,  tongues  of 
aheep,  halves  of  fowls,  for  her  own  dinner;  and  sharisg  these  colbtions 
with  Polly,  passes  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  ruined  house  that  the 
rata  hare  fled  from  :  hiding,  in  a  fright  at  every  sound,  stealing  in  and  out 
like  a  criminal ;  only  desiring  to  be  true  to  the  &llen  object  of  her  admi- 
ration, unknown  to  him,  unknown  to  all  the  world  but  one  poor  simp'c 
woman. 

The  Major  knows  it ;  bnt  no  one  is  the  wiser  for  that,  thongh  tbe  Miyor 
is  much  ^  merrier.  The  Major,  in  a  fit  of  curiosity,  has  charged  the 
Native  to  watdi  the  house  sometimes,  and  find  out  what  becomes  of 
Dombey.  The  Native  has  reported  Miss  Tox's  fidelity,  and  the  Uqor 
has  umAj  cJioked  luniself  dead  with  langhtor.    He  is  pemuuently  blner 
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firom  that  hour,  ud  conatsntfywheeiM  to  himaelf ,  his  iobator  ejes  atattiAg 
out  of  hii  head,  "Dsmme,  Sir,  the  woman's  a  bom  idiot t  " 

And  Uie  mined  man.     How  does  Iw  paw  the  hoon,  alone  ? 

"LrthimrenwrnberitinthatTOoin,  yean  to  come!"  He  did  Tcmanber 
it.     It  waa  heafj  on  his  mind  now ;  heaTier  than  all  the  rest. 

"  Let  him  remember  it  in  that  Toom,  yean  to  come.  He  rain  tlut  falls 
upon  the  roof,  the  wind  that  monrnB  ontaide  the  door,  may  have  fore- 
knowledge in  their  melandioly  sonnd.  Let  him  rememborit  in  that  room, 
yean  to  come ! " 

He  did  remember  it.  In  the  miaentble  night  he  thought  of  it ;  in  the 
dreary  day,  the  wretched  dawn,  the  ghostly,  memary-hannted  twilight. 
He  did  remember  it.  In  agony,  in  sonow,  in  remwse,  in  despair  1  "Papa! 
papa!  Speak  to  me,  dear  papal  "  He  heard  the  worda  again,  and  saw 
the  &ce.  He  aaw  it  fall  upon  the  trembling  handa,  and  heard  the  one 
prolonged  low  CTy  go  upward. 

He  was  fallen,  nerei  to  be  raited  up  any  more.  For  the  night  of  his 
worldly  ruin  there  was  no  to-morrow's  sun  i  for  the  stain  of  hia  dcnnestic 
shame  there  was  no  purification ;  nothing,  thank  Hearen,  could  bring  lus 
dead  child  back  to  life.  Bat  that  which  he  might  hare  made  so  different 
in  all  the  Past — which  might  hare  made  the  Past  itself  ao  different, 
though  this  he  hardly  thought  of  now — that  which  waa  his  own  work, 
that  which  he  could  so  easily  have  wrought  into  a  blessing,  and  bad  set 
himself  so  steadily  for  yeara  to  form  into  a  cane  -.  that  was  the  sharp 
grief  of  his  Boul. 

Oh  I  He  did  remember  it  I  The  rain  that  fell  upon  the  roof,  the 
wind  that  mourned  oatnde  the  door  that  night,  had  bad  foreknowledge  in 
their  melancholy  sonnd.  He  knew,  now,  what  he  had  done.  He  knew  now, 
that  he  bad  called  down  that  upon  bia  head,  which  bowed  it  lower  than  the 
heariest  stroke  of  fortune.  He  knew,  now,  what  it  was  to  be  rejected 
and  deserted ;  now,  when  every  loving  blossom  he  had  withered  in  his 
innocent  daughter's  heart  was  snowing  down  in  ashes  on  him. 

He  thought  of  her,  as  she  had  been  that  night  when  he  and  his  bride 
came  home.  He  thought  of  her  as  she  had  been,  in  ill  the  bome-erenta 
of  the  abandoned  House.  He  thought,  now,  that  of  all  sroond  him,  she 
alone  had  never  dianged .  His  boy  bad  faded  into  dust,  his  proud  wife  had 
sunk  into  a  polluted  creature,  his  flatterer  and  friend  had  been  transformed 
into  the  worst  of  villains,  his  riches  had  melted  away,  the  very  walls  that 
sheltered  him  looked  on  him  as  a  stranger ;  she  alone  had  turned  the  aame 
mild  gentle  took  upon  him  always.  Yes,  to  the  latest  and  tiie  last.  She  had 
never  changed  to  him — nor  had  he  ever  changed  to  her — and  she  was  lost. 

As,  one  by  one,  they  fell  away  before  his  mind — his  baby-hope,  his  wife, 
his  friend,  his  fortune — oh  how  the  mist,  throagh  whidi  he  bad  sees 
her,  cleared,  and  showed  him  her  true  self  1  Oh,  how  much  better  than 
this  that  he  had  loved  her  as  he  had  his  boy,  and  lost  her  as  he  had  his 
bov,  and  laid  them  in  their  eariy  grave  together  I 

In  his  pride — for  he  was  proud  yet — he  let  the  wcxtd  go  from  bhn 
freely.  As  it  fell  away,  he  shook  it  off.  Whether  he  imagined  its  face 
as  expressing  pity  for  him,  or  indifference  to  him,  be  shunned  it  alikb 
It  was  in  the  aame  degree  to  be  avoided,  in  dther  aspect.  He 
had  no  idea  of  any  one  companion  iu  his  misery,  bat  the  one  he  had 
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drivea  away.  What  he  would  have  laid  to  hor,  or  what  consolatioti 
ai^mitted  to  reoelre  from  her,  he  never  piotnred  to  himself.  But  be 
alwaja  kneir  she  would  have  been  true  to  him,  if  he  had  suffered  her. 
He  alwaya  knew  she  would  hare  lored  him  better  now,  than  at  any  other 
time ;  he  was  as  oertain  that  it  was  in  her  natore,  as  he  was  that  there 
ms  a  aky  above  him ;  and  he  oat  thinldng  so,  in  hii  hmeUness,  from 
ttonrtohotu.  DayafteidayutteredthiBSpeech;  night aflernight showed 
him  this  knowledge. 

It  b^^,  b^r^md  all  doubt  (however  slowly  it  advanced  for  some  time), 
ia  the  recdpt  of  her  young  husband's  letter,  and  the  certainty  that  she 
was  gone.  And  yet — so  proud  he  was  in  his  miu,  or  so  reminiscent  of 
her  only  as  something  that  tnigbt  have  been  his,  bat  was  lost  beyond 
rederoptioa — that  if  he  could  have  heard  her  voice  in  an  adjoining  room, 
%e  would  not  have  gone  to  her.  If  he  conld  have  seen  her  in  the  street, 
aid  she  had  done  no  more  than  look  at  him  as  she  had  beea  used  to  look, 
he  would  have  passed  on  with  his  old  c(M  unforgiving  &ce,  and  not 
addressed  her,  or  relaxed  it,  Uiough  his  heart  should  have  broken  soon 
af^rwarda.  However  turbulent  his  thoughts,  or  harsh  his  anger  had 
been,  at  first,  concerning  her  marriage,  or  her  hnsbaiid,  that  was  all  past 
Dsw.  He  chiefly  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  and  what  was  uci. 
What  was,  was  all  summed  up  in  this :  that  she  was  lost,*  and  he  bowed 
-down  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 

And  now  he  felt  that  he  had  had  two  childroi  bom  to  him  in  that 
house,  and  that  between  him  and  the  bare  wide  empty  walls  then  was 
«  tie,  monmful,  but  hard  to  rend  asunder,  connected  with  a  double 
-childhood,  and  a  double  loss.  He  had  thonght  to  leave  the  boose — 
knowing  he  must  go,  not  knowing  whither — upon  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  this  feeUng  first  stmdt  root  in  his  breast ;  but  he  reaolved 
<to  stay  another  night,  and  in  the  night  to  ramble  tiirough  the  rooms 
once  more. 

He  came  oat  of  his  solitude  when  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a 
«andle  in  his  hand  went  softly  up  the  stairs.  Of  all  the  footmarks  there, 
making  them  as  common  as  the  common  atmet,  tliere  was  not  one,  he 
thought,  but  had  seemed  at  the  time  to  set  itaelf  iq>on  his  brain  while  he 
had  kept  doM,  listening.  He  lotdced  at  Uieii  number,  and  their  huiry, 
and  contention— foot  treading  foot  out,  and  upward  track  and  downward 
jostliiw  one  another — and  thought,  with  absolute  dread  and  wonder,  how 
much  be  must  have  snffisred  during  that  trial,  and  what  a  changed  man 
he  had  cause  to  be.  He  thought,  beside*,  oh  was  there,  somewhere  in 
the  world,  a  light  footstep  that  might  have  worn  out  in  a  moment  half 
^ose  maiks  I — and  bent  his  head,  and  wept,  as  he  wrait  up. 

He  almost  saw  it,  going  on  before.  He  stopped,  lookmg  up  towards 
the  skylight ;  and  a  figure,  childish  itaelf,  but  carrying  a  child,  and  singing 
as  it  went,  seemed  to  be  then  again.  Anon,  it  was  the  same  figure, 
alone,  stopping  for  an  instant,  with  suspended  breath;  the  bright  hair 
clustering  loosely  round  its  tearful  face ;  and  looking  bade  at  him. 

He  WMidered  through  the  rooms :  lately  so  luxurious ;  now  so  bare  and 
dianal  and  so  chained,  ^parently,  even  in  thur  sh^  and  size.  The 
press  of  footsteps  was  aa^idchere;  and  tbe  same  ooandnation  of  the 
.tuAnng  he  had  had,  perplexed  and  tenified  him.  He  began  to  fear  that 
^UtUsintrieaqrinldaminwoald  drive  him  mad;  and  that  his  thou^ti 
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ttlmdy  lost  cohnenw  as  the  footpinta  did,  md  were  pieced  on  to  oae 
anotlier,  witli  the  bmbc  tnckkes  mvidutioiis,  sad  TaiictiM  of  indietuMi 
Bliepcs. 

Hd  did  not  eo  much  H  know  in  whii^  of  tbeee  raonu  die  kid  lived,  when 
she  was  alone.  He  was  glad  to  leaTe  tliem,  and  ^  wandwing  higber  n^ 
Abimdaaci)  of  associationa  weie  ben,  oonnccted  wiUi  liia  &Im  wife,  his 
falae  &iaid  and  mvant,  hia  fidse  grounda  of  pride ;  bat  be  pnt  then  all 
by  DOW,  and  only  recalled  miserably,  wealcly,  fondly,  hia  two  Aildreii. 

Everywhere,  the  footatepa  1  l^ey  had  had  no  respect  for  the  M  room 
high  1^,  where  the  little  bed  had  been ;  he  eould  faaraly  find  a  dear  qwea 
there,  to  throw  himself  down,  on  the  floor,  agaimt  the  wall,  poor  tnokoi 
man,  and  kt  hia  tears  flow  as  they  would.  He  had  shed  so  many  teara  ben^ 
long  ago,  that  he  waa  leaa  aehaaaed  of  hie  weakneas  in  thia  pJace  than  in 
any  ot^r — ^perhaps,  with  that  eooaaousness,  had  made  eiOBBes  to  himadf 
for  oonraig  here.  Here,  with  atooping  Aoufalsa  and  hie  chin  topped  eat 
hia  breftst,  be  had  come.  Here,  thrown  apaa  the  bare  boaids,  in  tho 
dead  of  night,  he  wept,  alone — a  pcaad  man,  even  Ihni ;  who,  if  a  Idnd 
hand  could  have  been  stretched  oat,  or  a  kind  face  could  have  looked  is, 
would  have  risen  up,  and  turned  away,  and  gone  down  to  hia  odL 

When  the  day  broke  he  was  shut  up  in  his  rooma  ngnin.  He  had 
meant  to  go  away  to-day,  but  dang  to  this  tie  in  tha  kniae  as  the  bat 
and  only  thing  left  to  him.  He  would  go  to^anrow.  ,  ToHUorrov  cane. 
He  wovld  go  to-morrow.  Svety  night,  within  ike  kBowledge  of  b» 
haman  craatnre,  he  came  forth,  and  wandered  thioa^  tke  deepoued  hoaae 
like  a  ghost.  Many  a  monung  when  the  day  Innohe,  hie  altaiad  bee, 
drooping  bdund  the  dosed  blind  in  hia  window,  impaifeatiy  transparaat 
to  the  tight  as  yat,  pondeied  on  the  loss  of  his  two  ckihlran.  It  wns  obb 
child  no  more.  He  re-anited  them  in  his  thoughts,  «d  they  wen  nover 
astmder.  Oh,  that  he  eoi^  have  nnited  them  in  hie  paat  love,  and  in 
death,  and  that  one  had  not  been  so  much  worse  than  dead  I 

Strong  mental  agitation  and  distuibaace  was  no  novelty  to  him,  oren 
before  his  late  euffniogs.  It  never  is,  to  obstinate  and  sallen  naturea  ; 
for  they  struggle  hard  to  be  anoh.  Ground  kng  uBdermined,  will  oft^ 
fall  down  in  a  moment ;  what  was  undeTmined  has  in  ao  many  ways, 
weakened,  and  trumUed,  littie  bj  little,  mcne  and  mote,  as  the  hand  niovcd 
on  the  dial. 

At  last  he  b^an  to  thiok  he  ncd  not  go  at  all.  He  might  yet  give  up 
whet  hia  creditors  baA  spared  him  (Uiat  they  had  not  spued  him  me>«, 
was  hia  own  act),  aad  only  sever  tfae  tie  between  him  and  the  niaedi 
house,  by  severing  that  othar  link- 
It  was  then  that  bis  footfall  was  audible  in  the  late  bouaakeqier's  roon, 
as  he  wriked  to  and  t^ ;  b«t  not  audMe  in  its  tme  mewiiiig,  er  it  would 
have  had  an  appaliing  aound. 

The  'WOTld  wm  very  busy  and  reatleta  about  him.  He  beeane  nwsr» 
of  that  again.    It  waa  whispenng  and  babbling. 


to  death.     Objc^  be^ao'to  take  a  blearad  ai 

DiHnbey  and  Bon  wm  no  mon— 4ia  ohiUnn  bo  nore,    lUs  mtut  bo 

thoQght  of,  wnl,  to-Bioiiow. 

He  OoDg^t  of  it  faMuonow ;  md  Miagtbaka^  aiiiatkak,mm,im. 
the  glaas,  limn  time  toting  tUs  pietnre : 
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A  apednJ,  luggaid,  vuUd  Ukeness  of  himself,  broedad  and  brooded  orei 
the  onpty  fireplaoe.  Now  it  lifted  up  Us  he&d,  exaninuig:  the  lineg  aad 
hoUoire  in  its  face ;  now  hang  it  down  again,  and  brooded  afresh.  Now 
it  roae  and  walked  about ;  now  passed  into  the  next  room,  and  oame  back 
with  Bomethiag  from  dte  dressing-table  in  its  bieait.  Now,  it  was  hx^ciog' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  thinking. 

—  Hnahl  what? 

It  was  thinking  that  if  blood  were  to  trickle  tliat  way,  and  to  leak  out 
into  the  hall,  it  must  be  a  long  time  going  lo  far.  It  would  mo?e  so 
stealthily  and  slowly,  treeping  on,  with  here  a  laay  litUe  pool,  aad  tiicre  a 
stwt,  and  then  another  little  pool,  that  a  de^crabsly  woonded  man  could 
only  be  disoovend  through  its  loeaus,  either  dead  or  dyiag.  When  it  had 
thought  of  this  a  long  while,  it  got  up  again,  and  widked  to  and  £ro  with 
its  hand  in  its  braaat.  He  ^lanoed  at  it  oeoasicwally,  very  curious  to 
watch  its  motioas,  a&d  -he  narked  how  wicted  and  murdecoBS  that  hand 
looked. 

Now  it  waa  thinking  again]     ^lint  was  it  thinkingF 

Whethw  tb^  would  tread  in  the  blood  when  it  wept  so  &x,  and  carry 
it  about  the  houae  among  those  many  prints  of  fe^  or  even  Mit  into 
the  street. 

It  sat  down,  with  its  eyes  upon  the  empty  fireplaoe,  and  as  it  lost 
itietf  in  thoi^t  there  sfaoae  into  the  room  a  ^eam  of  light ;  a  ray  of 
SBO.  It  was  quite  unmindbil,  and  sat  thinking.  Suddenly  it  rose,  with 
a  tenible  faoe,  and  that  guilty  hand  gnsping  whet  waa  in  its  breesL  Then 
it  was  arrested  by  a  cry — a  wild,  loud,  piercing,  loving,  rapturous  <zy— Huid 
he  oi^y  BBw  Ua  awn  r«&eetu>n  in  the  dasa,  aadat  his  Imeee,  his  daugfat«ar  I 

Yes.  His  daughter  1  Lo(^  at  her  1  Look  hen  I  Down  npon  the 
ground,  clinging  to  itim,  callingto  him,  foldi^  her  hands,  praying  to  faim. 

"  Papa  1  Dearest  papa  I  Pardon  me,  forgive  me  1  I  have  oome  back 
to  ask  forgtveness  on  my  knees.     I  never  can  be  happy  more,  without  it  I  " 

Unehanged  stilL  Of  ail  the  world,  unchanged.  Itaising  the  same  face 
to  his,  as  on  that  miserable  night,     jiskiag  Us  forgiveness  I 

''  Dear  papa,  oh  don't  look  strangeiy  (hi  me  I  I  never  meant  to  leave 
you,  I  nerai  thought  of  it,  before  or  afterwards.  I  waa  frightened  when 
I  wmt  away,  and  oould  not  think.  Papa,  dear,  I  am  changed.  I  am 
penitent.  I  know  my  fault.  I  know  my  duty  better  now.  Papa,  don't 
caat  me  off,  or  I  ahall  die  I  " 

He  tottered  to  his  chair.  He  felt  her  draw  bis  arms  about  her  neck  ;  ho 
fell  her  put  h<r  own  round  his  ;  he  felt  kei  kisses  on  his  £aee ;  he  felt 
her  wet  ch«k  laid  against  his  own;  he  fslt— oh,  how  deeply  1 — all  that 
he  had  done. 

Upon  tiie  Ineast  that  he  had  bruised,  against  the  heart  that  he  had 
almost  broken,  she  laid  his  fsce,  now  covered  with  his  hands,  land  said, 
sobhing: 

"  Pafa,  love,  I  am  amother.  I  Iwve  a  child  who  will  aeon  cell  Walter 
by  the  name  by  which  I  call  yon.  When  it  was  bom,  and  when  I  knew 
how  much  I  Mved  it,  I  knew  what  I  had  done  in  leavutg  you.  Forgive 
DM,  den  £»ft  I  4^1  wy-fiad  bleaa  me,  aad  my  litUe  diild  1  " 

He  would  have  said  it,  if  he  eould.  Ke  would  have  rniaed  hia  hands 
tad  bew^f^thor.fiMrpaidMi,  but»he  omghtlfaeD  in  Imk  on,  tad  pot 
them  down,  hurriedW.  ,  ~  , 
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"  Hy  little  diild  wu  bom  at  aeo.  Papa.  I  pnjtd  to  God  (and  ao  did 
Waltei  for  me)  to  apare  me,  that  I  might  come  home.  Tlw  moment 
I  ooold  land,  I  came  back  to  yon.  Nerer  let  ua  be  parted  any  more,  P^m. 
Never  let  us  bo  parted  any  more  1  " 

Hia  head,  now  grey,  wa>  encircled  by  her  arm  j  and  he  groaned  to  think 
that  never,  never,  had  it  retted  eo  before. 

"  You  will  come  home  with  me.  Papa,  and  see  mv  baby.  A  boy,  Papa. 
His  name  is  PauL    I  think— I  hope — he  'a  like—' 

Her  t«an  stopped  her. 

"Dear  Papa,  for  the  sake  of  my  child,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  we  h«n 
given  him,  for  my  sake,  pardon  Walter.  He  is  lo  kind  and  tender  to  me. 
I  am  BO  happy  wiUi  him.  It  waa  not  his  &ub  that  we  were  married.  It 
was  mine.     I  loved  him  so  maoh." 

She  clung  closer  to  him,  more  endearing  and  more  earnest. 

"  He  is  Uie  darling  of  my  heart,  P^a.  I  would  die  tot  him.  He  w31 
lore  and  honour  you  as  I  will.  We  will  teach  our  little  child  to  love  and 
honour  you ;  and  we  will  tell  him,  when  he  con  xmderatand,  that  yoa  had 
a  son  of  that  name  once,  end  that  he  died,  and  you  were  very  sony ;  but 
that  he  is  gone  to  Heaveo,  where  we  all  hope  to  see  him  when  our  time 
for  resting  comea.  Kiss  me,  Papa,  as  a  promise  that  you  will  be  iccon- 
ciled  to  Walter — to  my  deareat  husband — to  the  father  of  the  little  child 
who  taught  me  to  come  back,  Papa.     Who  taught  me  to  come  back !  " 

As  she  dune  closet  to  him,  in  another  burst  of  tears,  he  kiased  her  (n 
her  hps,  and,  lifting  up  his  ^es,  said,  "  Oh  my  God,  forgive  me,  Itx  I 
need  it  very  much  I  " 

With  that  he  dropped  his  head  again,  lamenting  over  and  caresaing 
her,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  in  all  the  house  for  a  long,  long  time  ;  they 
remaining  clasped  in  one  another's  arms,  in  tite  glorious  sunaUne  that  h^ 
crept  in  with  Florence. 

Ue  dressed  himself  for  going  out,  with  a  docile  submlsaion  to  bar 
entreaty ;  and  walking  with  a  feebde  gait,  and  looking  back,  with  a  trenAle, 
at  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  shut  up,  and  where  he  bad  sem 
the  picture  in  the  glass,  passed  out  with  her  into  the  hell.  Florence, 
hardly  gUnoing  round  her,  lest  ahe  should  remind  him  freshly  of  their  last 
parting — for  ^eir  feet  were  on  the  very  stones  where  he  had  atmck  her  in 
hia  madneas — end  keeping  dose  to  him,  with  hec  eyes  upon  his  face,  and 
his  aim  about  her,  led  hmi  out  to  a  coach  that  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  carried  him  aw^. 

Then,  Hiss  Tox  and  Polly  came  out  of  their  ooneealment,  and  eznlted 
tearfully.  And  then  they  padted  his  dothea,  and  hooka,  and  so  forth, 
with  great  care ;  and  consigned  them  in  due  course  to  certain  pcnona  sent 
by  Florence,  in  the  evening,  to  fetch  them.  And  then  they  took  a  last  oap 
of  tea  in  the  londy  house, 

"  And  so  Dombey  and  Son,  as  I  observed  upon  a  certain  sad  occasum," 
said  Miss  Tox,  winding  up  a  host  of  reoolieotiona,  "  is  indeed  a  daughter, 
PoUy,  after  olL" 

"  And  a  good  one  I  "  exclaimed  Polly. 

■•  Ton  are  right,"  aaid  HiasTox;  "audit's  a  credit  to  you.  Folly,  that 
yon  were  alwiqra  her  friend  when  she  was  a  Uttle  child.  Yon  were  liar 
fnend  long  before  I  was,  PoUy."  aaid  Hiss  Tax ;  «  and  ytm  ^  »  good 
creature.     Bobin  I  "  . 
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Miss  Tox  addressed  herself  to  a  bullet-headed  young  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  bnt  iodifferent  (nrcumstances,  and  in  depreued  spirits,  end  who 
was  sitting  in  a  remote  comer.  Bising,  he  ditdiMed  to  view  the  form  end 
features  of  the  Qrinder. 

"  Eobin,"  uid  Miss  Tor,  "  I  have  just  obserred  to  your  mother,  as 
yon  may  have  heard,  that  she  is  a  good  creature," 

"  And  so  she  is,  Hiss,"  qnoth  the  Qrinder,  with  some  feeling. 

"  Very  well,  Bobin,"  said  Miss  Tos,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  asy  so. 
Now,  Bobin,  as  I  am  going  to  giro  you  a  trial,  at  your  urgent  request,  as 
my  domestio,  with  a  view  to  your  restoration  to  respectability,  I  will  take 
tus  impressive  occasion  of  remarking  that  I  hope  you  will  never  foiget 
that  you  have,  and  have  always  hod,  a  good  mother,  and  that  you  will 
endeavour  so  to  conduct  yourself  as  to  be  s  comfort  to  her." 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  will.  Miss,"  retunied  the  Grinder.  "  I  have  oome 
through  a  good  deal,  and  my  inteotioDi  is  now  as  straight  for'ard,  Mies, 

"  I  most  get  you  to  break  yourself  of  that  word,  Bobin,  if  yon  please," 
interposed  Miss  Tox,  politely. 

"  If  you  pleaae.  Miss,  as  a  chap's — " 

"  l^iankee,  Bobin,  no,"  returned  Miss  Tox.  "  I  should  prefer 
indiTiduBl." 

"  As  a  indiwiddle'a,"  said  the  Grinder. 

"  Hiu:h  better,"  remarked  Miss  Tox,  complacently ;  "infinitely  more 
expressive ! " 

"  — can  be,"  purauedBob.  "  If  I  hadn't  been  and  got  made  a  Grinder 
on,  Miss  and  mother,  which  was  a  most  mtfortunate  ciroumstance  for  a 
young  CO — indiwiddle." 

"  \ery  good  indeed,"  observed  Miss  Tox,  approvingly. 

"  — and  if  I  hadn't  been  led  away  by  birds,  and  then  fallen  into  a  bad 
aerrioe,"  said  the  Grinder,  "  I  hope  I  might  have  done  better.  But  it  'a 
never  too  late  for  a — " 

"  Indi — "  su^ested  Hiss  Tox. 

"  widdle,"  said  the  Qrinder,  "  to  mend ;  and  I  hope  to  mend.  Miss, 
with  your  kind  trial ;  and  wishing,  mother,  my  love  to  father,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  saying  of  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,"  observed  Misa  Tox.  "  Will  you 
take  a  tittle  breaid  and  butter,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  before  we  go,  Bobin  P " 

"  Thankee,  Miss,"  returned  the  Grinder ;  who  immediately  began  to  use 
his  own  personal  grinders  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  on 
very  short  allowance  for  a  considerable  period. 

Miss  Toz  being,  in  good  time,  bonneted  and  shawled,  and  Folly  too. 
Bob  ho^ed  his  mother,  and  followed  bis  new  mistress  away ;  so  much  to 
the  hopeful  admiration  of  Polly,  that  something  in  her  eyea  made  luminous 
rings  round  the  gas-lamps  as  she  looked  aAer  him.  Folly  then  put  out 
ber  light,  locked  the  house-door,  ddivered  the  key  at  an  agent's  hard  by, 
and  went  home  as  fost  as  she  could  go ;  rejoidog  in  the  slmll  delight  that 
her  unexpected  arrival  wonld  occasion  there.  The  great  house,  dumb  as 
to  all  that  had  been  suffered  in  it,  and  the  changes  it  had  witnessed,  stood 
frowning  like  a  dark  muta  on  the  street  -,  baolking  any  nearer  inquiries 
with  the  staiinr  aunounoement  that  the  tease  of  this  desirable  Fanitr 

waa  tolM  dispONd  of.  ^^^  ^^ t, CoO<^Ic 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHIEFLY   UATBIHONIAL. 

Tbb  gnoA  half-yeui;  festiTkl  holdai  by  Doctor  and  Un.  Blimber,  on 
which  occsMon  they  nqunUd  the  pkaaore  of  tiie  company  oitvtrjjaang 
gaitlemeu  fmnaiiig  his  atadiM  in  that  gented  MUbliihment,  at  an  caily 
party,  wkra  the  hour  was  half<put  seven  o'dodt,  and  wkm  the  objoet 
was  quadrilles,  hod  duly  taken  phtce,  abotut  this  time;  and  the  yoong 
genUnmeo,  with  no  anboooraing  demonstralions  of  levity,  had  beidm 
themselTes,  in  a  state  of  sdiolaatic  repletion,  to  theiT  own  hnnes.  Mr. 
Skettles  had  repaued  dsoad,  pennaoently  to  grace  the  eetahlislinunt  of 
his  Eikther  Sir  Bamet  Skettlas,  whoee  ptpnlar  manaoi  had  obuised  him 
a  diplomatic  appointment,  the  honours  of  whicb  were  diachaiged  by 
himself  and  Lady  Skettles,  to  the  eatisfaction  cren  of  their  own  oonntry- 
men  and  oountrywomeo :  which  was  consideied  ahnoet  miraeidous.  Mr. 
Tozer,  now  a  young  man  of  lofly  stature,  in  WeUington  boots,  ww 
so  extremely  full  of  antiquity,  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  with  a  geiuine 
ancient  Boman  in  his  knowledge  of  Bn^iA :  a  triuu^  tiiat  affaited  his 
good  puents  with  the  tendereat  emotions,  and  cau»ed  the  foths  and 
mother  of  tSx.  Briggs  (whose  learning,  like  ill-ananged  loggage,  was  so 
tightly  packed  that  he  coaldn't  get  at  aayttung  he  wanted)  to  h^  their 
duninished  heads.  The  fruit  laboriously  gathered  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge by  this  lattor  young  gentleman,  in  fact,  had  been  subjected  to  so 
muf^  pleasure,  that  it  had  become  a  kind  of  inteUeetiml  NorMk  Biffin, 
and  had  nothiDg  of  its  original  form  or  flavour  remaining.  Haater  Bithar- 
stone,  now,  on  whom  the  forcingtyatem  had  Ae  happier  and  not  ancMmion 
effect  of  leaving  no  impreaaion  whatever,  when  the  foroiDg  apparatoBcmaed 
to  work,  was  in  a  nmoh  more  oomfortable  plight ;  and  beiag  then  on  ridp~ 
board,  bound  for  Bengal,  found  himself  forgetting,  with  aach  admiraua 
rapidity,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  deolemimu  of  nounrsubttontivea 
would  hold  ont  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

When  Boetor  Blimber,  in  pnrananoe  of  the  nanal  oouise,  would  have 
said  to  the  young  gentlemen,  on  the  morning  of  the  party,  "Oentleman, 
we  will  resume  our  studies  on  the  twaat^'flfth  of  nest  month,"  he 
departed  fnxn  the  usoal  eoivae,  and  said,  "  3«itieman,  when  oar  fiiaad 
Gindnnatns  retired  to  his  farm,  he  did  not  present  to  the  aenata  |any 
Soman  whom  he  sought  to  nominate  as  his  sacaaasor.  Bat  them  ia  a 
Boman  here,"  said  Doctor  filimbor,  laying  his  hand  on  the  ahwdder  tS 
Hr.  Feeder,  B^,  "  ttdoieaeem  mprtmu  ^ntest  ^  dactmi,  gnutfemen,  whom 
I,  a  retiring  Otnoiniwtae,  wish  to  pceeeot  to  ny  liltie  senate,  aa  their 
fatme  Biotirtat.  Gentlemen,  we  will  lentne  onr  stadias  on  the  tweaty- 
fifUi  of  lualt  mcadA,  under  the  auapaee  of  Ur.  Feeder,  BjI."  At  this 
(whidi  Boetor  BUadMr  had  prenonaly  oaUed  npim  all  the  pnmda,  and 
mtbaaely  a^plaina^  the  yowg  gentlemen  chsarad ;  and  lir.  Tonr,  on 
bahsif  at  tn  net,  uatantlgr  preaaitad  &a  Doetar  with  a  silrar  iiJiataiiil, 
iB'S  absaah  aantainmg  veiyiittieof  flu  mothoMmgne,  bat  fifteen  qnBi»- 
tian  fian  the  Jjatni,  and  aoMD  Aoan  the  Oreafc,  which  wrad  the  yoaagw 
ofthefoaagigcntiMmilo  disoookeat  and-anry:  thtj  lanwlraig,  "uli, 
ah  I  It  was  all  very  well  tor  old  Toser,  but  they  didn't  anbagrilw  aMf 
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for  old  Toz»  to  aliov  off  with,  tbey  anpposed ;  did  they?  Wh&tbiumesB 
was  it  of  old  Tozer's  more  than  anybody  else'a?  It  waan't  int  iululand. 
Why  couldn't  he  leave  the  boya'  property  alone? "  and  muimniing  other 
exprestionB  of  their  dissfttiafaotion,  whiim  aeened  to  find  a  greater  nirtf 
in  ofdling  him  old  Tozer,  thaa  in  any  other  availaUe  rent. 

Not  a  iTtnd  had  been  said  to  tbe  young  gmtleiBei,  nor  a  hint  dropped, 
of  anythn^  like  a  eontemplated  marriage  between  Hr.  Feeder,  B.A., 
and  the  fair  Cornelia  Blimber.  Doctor  BliB:^)er,  espeoally,  seemed 
to  take  pains  to  look  as  if  nothing  would  aurpriso  him  more;  but 
it  was  p^ectly  well  known  to  all  the  young  geotlemen  nevertheleas,  and 
when  Uiey  departed  for  the  society  of  their  nlations  and  friends,  they  took 
leare  of  Mr.  F«eda  with  awe. 

Mr.  Feeder's  most  romantic  visiouB  were  folfilled.  The  Doctor  had 
determined  to  paint  the  houte  outside,  and  pat  it  in  thorough  repair;  and 
to  give  up  the  busiueas,  and  to  give  up  Gornelia.  Ihe  painting  and 
repairing  oegan  upon  the  very  day  of  tite  yoang  gentlenten's  departure, 
and  now  behold  I  the  wedding  morning  waa  oome,  and  Cornelia,  in  a  new 
pair  of  spectacles,  was  waiting  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

The  Doctor  "with  his  learned  legs,  and  Mra.  Blimber  in  a  lilac  bonnet, 
and  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  with  his  l«mg  knucklee  and  hia  bristly  bead  of  hair, 
and  Mr.  Feeder's  brother,  the  Bererand  Alfred  Feeder,  JM.A,  who  was 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  were  all  aaaembled  in  the  dnwing^room,  and 
Cornelia  with  her  orange -flowers  and  bridesmaids  had  juat  come  down, 
and  looked,  as  of  old,  a  little  squeezed  in  appeafanoe  but  very  idisnniDs, 
when  tbe  door  opened,  and  the  weak-^yed  young  man,  in  a  loud  roice, 
made  the  following  proclamation : 

"  Mb.  AMD  Hbs.  Toots  ! " 

Upon  which  there  entered  Mr.  Toots,  grown  extremely  stout,  and  on 
hie  aim  a  lady  very  haiadsomdy  end  beoomingly  dressed,  with  v^  bright 
black  eyes. 

"  Mra.  Blimber,"  sud  Mr,  Toots,  "  allow  me  to  present  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  delighted  to  recave  ber.  Mrs.  Blimber  was  a  little 
OWidesoending,  bat  extremely  kind. 

"  And  as  you  've  known  me  fiff  a  Icn^  time,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"  let  me  assure  you  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  women  that 
erer  lived." 

"  My  dear  1 "  ranonatratad  Mm.  Toots. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  hoMor  rtie  ii,"  taid  Hi.  Toots.  *'  I — I  assure 
yoo,  Mrs.  Blimber,  she 's  a  most  extraonlinary  waman." 

Mrs.  Toots  laughed  merrily,  and  tin.  Blimber  led  ha  to  Cornelia. 
Mr.  Toots  having  paid  hia  leapecls  in  that  direction,  and  having  sidutsd 
his  old  preceptor,  who  said,  in  aUwion  to  his  conjugal  9tst«,  "  Wdl  Toots, 
well  Toots  1  So  you  are  one  of  na,  are  yon  Toots?" — retired  witii  Hr. 
Feeda,  B.A.,  into  a  window, 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  being  in  great  q)hita,  made  a  tpta  at  Mr.  Toots,  and 
tapped  him  slriUfuUy  with  the  back  of  his  haad  on  the  bteaat-4ionB. 

"  Well,  old  Bmk  ] "  aald  Hr.  Feeder  with  a  bngh.  "  Wall  I  One 
we  are  1    Taken  in  and  done  for.    £h  ? " 

"  Foedor,"  retimed  JSr.  Taoto.  "  I  give  yon  joy.  If  yon  're  as — as — 
ai  periactlf  Uieshil  in  ,a  mirtiimnial  life,  aa  I  an  myaalf,  ysn  'U  hafs 
nothiDg  to  deaiie."  -''TTK 
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"I  don't  forget  my  old  friends,  you  see,"  add  Ur.  Feeder.  "  I  ad: 
'em  to  my  wedding,  Toota." 

"Feeder,"  repUed  Mr.  Toots  gravely,  "the  &ct  ia,  that  there  were 
several  circumstances  which  prevented  me  from  communicatiag  with 
yon  until  after  my  marriage  had  been  solemnised.  In  the  first  plnee 
I  had  mads  a  pCTfect  Brute  of  myself  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Hiu 
Dombey ;  and  I  felt  that  if  you  were  asked  to  any  wedding  ot  mine,  ymi 
would  naturally  expect  that  it  was  with  Miss  Dombey,  which  isvolved 
explanations,  that  upon  my  word  and  honour,  at  that  crisis,  would  hsTe 
knocked  me  completely  over.  In  the  second  place,  onr  wedding  was 
strictly  private ;  there  being  nobody  present  but  one  ^end  of  mysw  and 
Mrs.  Toota's,  who  is  a  Captain  in — I  don't  exactly  know  in  what,"  said 
Hi.  Toots,  "  but  it 's  of  no  consequence.  I  hope,  Feeder,  that  in  writing  s 
statement  of  what  had  occurred  before  Mrs.  Toots  and  myself  went  abrnid 
upon  our  foreign  tour,  I  fiiUy  diachaiged  the  offices  of  friendship." 

"  Toots,  my  boy,"  aaid  Mr.  Feeder,  shaking  hands,  "  I  was  joldng." 

"  And  now  Feeder,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
yon  think  of  my  union." 

"Capital  1 "  returned  Mr.  Feeder. 

"You  think  it'e  capital,  do  you.  Feeder?"  said  Mr.  Toots  solemnly. 
"  Then  how  capital  must  it  be  to  Me.  For  you  can  never  know  what  an 
extraordinary  woman  that  is." 

Mr.  Feeder  was  willing  to  take  it  for  granted.  Bat  Mr.  Toots  shook 
his  head,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  that  being  possible. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  "  what  /wanted  in  a  wife  was — in  ahcnt, 
vas  sense.    Money,  Feeder,  I  bad.    Sense  I — I  had  not,  particolarly." 

Mr,  Feeder  murmured,  "Ohyes,youhad,TootBl"  But  Mr.  Toots  said : 

"No,  Feeder,  I  had  not.  Why  shouhl  I  di^uiae  itP  I  had  Mot.  I 
knew  that  sense  was  There,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  his  wife,  "in  perfect  heaps.  I  had  no  relation  to  object  or  be 
offended,  on  the  score  of  station  ;  for  I  had  no  relation.  Ihave  never  had 
uiybody  belonging  to  me  but  n^  guardian,  and  him,  Feeder,  I  have  always 
considered  as  a  Pirate  and  a  Corsair.  Therefore,  you  know  it  waa  not 
likely,"  said  Mr.  Toota,  "that  I  should  take  hit  opinion," 

"No,"  aaid  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  Accordingly,"  resumed  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  acted  on  my  own.  Bright  was 
the  day  on  which  I  did  so !  Feeder !  Nobody  but  myself  can  tdl  what 
the  capacity  of  that  woman'a  mind  ia.  If  ever  the  Bights  of  Wontm,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  are  properiy  attended  to,  it  will  be  through  her 
powerful  intellect. — Susan,  my  dear  1"  said  Mr.  Toots,  looking  abruptly 
out  of  the  window-curtains,  "pray  do  not  exert  yourself  1" 

"My  dear,"  said  Mra.  Toots,  "  I  was  only  tallcing." 

"But  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "pray  do  not  exot  yourself.  Y<m 
really  must  be  careful.  Bo  not,  my  dear  Susan,  exert  younelf.  She's  so 
easily  excited,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  apart  to  Mrs.  Blimber,  "  and  then  she 
forgets  the  medical  man  altogether. ' 

Mrs.  Blimber  waa  impressing  on  Mra.  Toota  the  necesajty  of  cwition, 
when  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  offered  her  his  arm,  and  led  her  down  to  tha 
carriages  that  were  in  wailing  to  go  to  church.  Boctw  Himbff  csootrted 
Mrs.  Toots.  Ur,  Toots  escmted  the  fair  bride,  aronnd  wkoae  lambent 
■peotaoles  two  gausy  little  bridesmaids  flutt«^  Uke  motlu.    Mr.  Feeder'a 
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brother,  Mr.  Alfred  Peeder,  M.A.,  hod  alreidy  gone  on,  in  adrance,  to 
osanme  his  official  functioiu. 

The  ceremon;  waa  performed  in  an  admirable  manner.  Cornelia,  witli 
ber  crisp  little  curls,  "went  in,"  as  the  Chiokenmigbt  have  laid,  withgreat 
oompoanre ;  and  Doctor  Blimber  gare  her  away,  like  a  man  who  bad  quite 
madle  np  bis  mind  to  it.  The  gauzy  little  bridesmaids  appeared  to  suffer 
moat.  Iilrs.  Blimber  was  affected,  bnt  gently  so ;  and  told  The  Beverend 
Ur.  Alfred  Feeder,  U.A.,  od  the  way  home,  that  if  she  ooold  only  have 
seen  Cicero  in  bis  retiiement  at  Tnsculum,  ahe  would  not  have  had  a  wieb, 
now,  ungT&tified. 

There  .was  a  breakfast  afterwards,  limited  to  the  same  small  party ;  at 
which  the  spirits  of  iSi.  Feeder,  B.A.,  were  tremendous,  and  so  eommnni- 
cated  themselves  to  Hrs,  Toots,  that  Mr.  Toots  was  aereral  times  beard  to 
observe,  across  the  table,  "  My  dear  3usan,  dtm't  exert  yourself  I "  The  best 
of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Toots  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  mdcea  speech;  and  in 
spite  of  a  whole  code  of  telegraphic  dissuasions  from  Mrs.  Toots,  appeared 
on  hii  legs  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life. 

"  I  really,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  in  this  bouse,  where  whatever  was  done  to 
me  in  the  way  of — of  any  mental  confusion  sometimes — ^which  is  of  no 
consequence  and  I  impute  to  nobody — I  was  always  treated  like  one  of 
Doctor  Blimber's  family,  and  bad  a  desk  to  myself  for  a  considerable 
period-— can — not — allow — my  friend  Feeder  to  be — " 

Urs.  Toots  suggested  "  married." 

"  It  may  not  be  iaappropiate  to  the  occasion,  or  altogether  uninteresting," 
said  Mr.  Toots  with  a  delighted  face,  "to  observe  that  my  wife  is  a  most 
extraordinary  woman,  and  wotdd  do  this  much  better  than  myself — allow 
my  friend  Feeder  to  be  married — especially  to — " 

Mrs.  Toots  suggested,  "to  Miss  Blimber." 

"  To  Mrs.  Feeder,  my  love  1 "  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
private  discussion  :  " '  whom  God  hath  joined,'  you  know,  '  let  no  man ' — 
don't  you  know  ?  I  caunot  allow  my  friend.  Feeder,  to  be  married — 
especially  to  Mrs.  Feeder — without  proposing  their — their — Toasts  ;  and 
may,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  wife,  as  if  for  inspiration  in  a 
high  flight,  "  may  the  torch  of  Hymen  be  the  beacon  of  joy,  and  may  the 
flowers  we  have  this  day  strewed  in  their  path,  be  the — the  banishers  of — 
of  gloom  I" 

Doctor  Blimber,  who  bad  a  taste  for  metaphor,  was  pleased  with 
this,  and  said,  "Very  good.  Toots!  Very  welt  said,  indeed,  Toots!" 
and  nodded  bis  head  and  patted  bis  bands.  Mr.  Feeder  made  in 
reply,  a  comic  speech  chequered  with  sentiment.  Mr.  Alfred  Feeder, 
M.A.,  was  afterwards  very  happy  on  Doctor  and  Mrs.  BlimbCT;  Mr. 
Feeder,  B.A.,  scarcely  less  so,  on  the  gauzy  little  bridesmaids.  Doctor 
Blimb^  then,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  delivered  a  few  thoughts  in  the  pastoral 
style,  relative  to  the  rushes  among  which  it  was  the  intention  of  himself 
and  Mis.  Blimber  to  dwell,  and  the  bee  that  would  hum  around  their  cot. 
Shortly  after  which,  as  the  Doctor's  eyes  were  twinkling  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  bis  son-in-law  had  abready  observed  that  time  was  made  for 
■laves,  and  had  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Toots  sang,  the  discreet  Mrs.  Blimber 
dissolved  the  sitting,  and  sent  Cornelia  away,  very  cool  and  comfortable, 
in  a  post-chaise,  with  the  man  of  her  heart. 
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Kr.  a&A  Mn.  Toots  withdrew  to  the  Bedfud  QSn.  Toots  had  been 
there  before  in  old  times,  under  her  msidea  nimB  of  Hipper),  and  there 
found  a,  letter,  whii^  it  took  Mi.  Tooti  nieh  an  enomons  time  to  read, 
thst  Mrs.  Toots  was  fri^tened. 

"Uy  dear  Susui,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "fright  is  worse  than  ezotion. 
Pray  be  eebn !  " 

"  Who  is  it  front  ?  "  asked  Mn.  Toob. 

"  W^,  n^  love,"  said  Mr.  Toot»,  "it's  from  Captain  GiQs.  So  net 
excite  youisdf.    Waltas  and  Miss  Sombcy  are  expected  home ! " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Toots,  raising  henelf  quickly  from  the  nob,  vacy 
psle,  "don't  by  to  deeeive  moi  for  it's  no  usa,  they ^  oome hopie — I  see 
it  plainly  in  yonr  face  1 " 

"  She 's  a  most  extraordinary  woman  I  "  sxclained  Mr.  Toots,  in  raptn- 
rous  admiration.  "  You  'le  perfectly  right,  my  love,  ibej  hare  oeme  home. 
Miss  Dombqr  has  seen  her  father,  and  they  are  reeonciled  I  " 

"Beeomaled  1 "  oried  Mrs.  Toots,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Toots ;  "  pray  do  not  exert  yonArif.  Do  remenber 
the  medical  nun  1  Captsin  Qills  says — at  least,  he  don't  say,  but  I 
imagine,  from  whst  I  can  make  oat,  he  means — that  Miss  Domb^  has 
brought  her  unfortunate  foUter  away  from  his  old  house,  to  one  whrae  abe 
and  Walters  are  living ;  that  he  is  lying  vttj  ill  there — st4ipeBed  to  be 
dymg  i  end  that  she  attends  upon  him  night  imd  day." 

Mrs.  Toots  began  to  cry  quite  bitterly. 

"My  dearest  Susan,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  "do,  do,  if  you  poeaibly  can, 
ranember  the  medioal  man  1  If  you  can't,  it 's  of  no  oouequeiee — but  do 
mdeavonr  to  I " 

His  wife,  with  her  old  mann«  anddeuly  reatcnd,  so  pathetically  entreated 
him  to  take  her  to  her  precious  pet,  her  little  mistiess,  her  own  darting, 
and  the  like,  that  Mr.  'Toots,  whose  sympathy  and  admiistioii  were  of  the 
strongest  kind,  consented  from  his  Ytxy  heart  of  hearts  ;  and  l^ey  agreed  to 
dejwrt  immediately,  and  present  themselres  in  answer  to  the  Ge^ttam's 
letter. 

How  some  hidden  syn^uthiea  of  things,  or  s«ne  ootnddBncss,  hod  that 
day  brought  the  Captain  himself  (toward  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toots  were 
soon  journeying),  into  the  flowery  train  of  wedlock ;  not  as  a  prindpa), 
but  as  an  accessory.     It  happened  accidentally,  and  thus  : 

The  Cs^tain,  having  seen  Florence  and  her  baby  fw  a  mosMot,  to 
his  unbounded  content,  and  having  had  a  long  talk  with  Walter,  tamed 
out  for  a  walk ;  feeling  it  neoessary  to  have  some  solitary  medilattos  cm 
the  (diaoges  of  human  affairs,  and  to  shake  his  glazed  hat  profoundly  over 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Dombey,  for  whom  the  generosity  and  sunplinty  of  his 
nature  were  awakened  in  a  lirdy  manner.  The  Captain  would  have  been 
Tny  low,  indeed,  on  the  unhappy  gentleman's  account,  but  for  the 
reoollection  of  the  baby ;  which  afforded  him  sudi  intense  satiafaetion 
whenever  it  arose,  that  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  wmt  along  the  street,  aad 
indeed,  more  than  tmoe,  in  a  sudden  impulse  of  joy,  threw  up  his  glaaed 
bat  and  caught  it  again ;  much  to  tiie  amaiement  of  the  spectattma.  The 
npid  sltonations  of  light  and  shade  to  which  these  two  co^ietbg  sub- 
jects of  reflection  exposed  the  Captain,  were  so  rery  Uying  to  his  spiiitB^ 
that  he  felt  a  long  walk  neoessary  to  his  comporare ;  and  as  thve  is  a 
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gient  de«l  in  the  inflimoe  of  hanooiHoni  tMoattioiu,  h»  diote,  tat  the 
scene  of  thia  walk,  bis  old  neighbourhood,  down  among  tbe  msat,  gor,  and 
block  naken,  al^biacoit  bakera,  ooal'whippna,  {utdi-kattiM,  i^ois, 
canals,  iotkt,  swing-bridgei,  and  other  soothing  objeota. 

These  peaoeiiil  sconea,  and  pwticularlj  the  region  of  Idmehora^-Hole 
and  tbeataboutB,  ware  so  inflitcBtial  in  '^'"'ng  the  C^itam,  that  he 
walked  on  with  restored  tranquillity,  end  was^  in  bet,  regaling  hiaaelf, 
under  his  bnath,  with  the  b^lad  of  Lovely  Pef,  when,  on  taming  a 
comer,  be  was  snddeidy  tiansfixad  and  rendered  speeobless  by  a  tri- 
umphant procession  that  he  bebdd  advancing  towaids  him. 

This  aw&l  demonstrstiMi  was  headed  by  that  detenmaed  woman  Mn, 
Hao  Stinger,  who,  preserving  a  couatcnanee  of  inexonUB  rasotntion,  and 
wearh^  coat[»eaously  attaohed  to  ber  obdurate  bosom  a  ttupendons 
watdi  and  appendages,  which  the  Captain  recognised  at  a  glance  as  &e 
property  of  Bonsby,  condoctcd  under  her  arm  no  other  than  that 
sagacioDs  mariner ;  he,  with  the  distrangbt  and  ntehmeholy  visage  of  a 
o^ive  homo  into  a  foreign  land,  meekly  resigning  himse^  to  her  wiD. 
Behind  them  appeared  the  yonng  Mac  Stingers,  in  a '  body,  caoiltiDg. 
Behind  them,  two  Udies  of  a  terrible  and  stedbst  aspect,  leading  between 
them  a  short  gentleman  in  a  tall  hat,  who  Uhewise  exulted.  In  the  wake, 
appeured  Bunsby's  boy,  bearing  umbrellas.  Tha  whole  were  in  good 
marching  wder ;  and  a  dreadfnl  mntneea  IJiat  pervaded  the  party  would 
have  soffioiently  announced,  if  the  intrepid  countenances  of  the  ladies  had 
been  wanting,  that  it  was  a  proeesaon  of  sainfice,  and  that  the  victinL 
was  Bnnsby, 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Captain  was  to  nm  away.  Thia  also  a{ipeared 
to  be  the  first  impulse  of  Bunsby,  hopeless  as  its  execotion  mnit  have 
proved.  But  a-  ay  of  recognition  proceeding  from  the  party,  and 
Alexander  Mac  Stinger  nmning  up  to  the  CaptiBn  wiA  open  arms,  the 
Captain  atraok. 

"  Well,  Cap'cn  Cuttle  I "  aaid  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger.  "  This  is.  indeed  a 
meeting  I  I  oear  no  mahce  now,  Cap'cn  Cuttle — ^you  needn't  hat  that 
I  'm  n  going  to  cast  any  R^exioBs.  I  hope  to  go  to  the  altar  in  another 
spirit."  Here  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  paused,  and  drawing  herself  np,  and 
inflating  her  boeom  with  a  long  breath,  said,  in  afiaaion  to  the  viothn, 
*'  Mr  usband,  Gap'en  Cnttie  I" 

The  abject  Btmaby  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to.  the  left,  not  at 
his  bride,  nor  at  hia  friend,  bnt  straight  before  him  at  nothing.  The 
Captein  putting  out  his  hand,  Bnnsby  put  oat  his ;  bnt,  in  answer  to  the 
Captain's  greeting,  spake  no  word. 

"  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  "  if  yon  would  wish  to  heal 
up  past  animosities,  and  to  see  the  last  of  your  friend,  my  usband,  as  a 
single  person,  we  ^onld  be  oppy  of  your  company  to  dhapeL  Here  is  a 
lady  here,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  turning  round  to  the  more  intrepid 
of  the  two,  "  my  bridesmaid,  that  will  be  glad  of  your  protection,  Cap  en 
Cuttle." 

The  short  gentleman  in  the  tall  hat,  who  it  appeared  was  the  hnsbasd 
of  the  other  lady,  and  who  evidently  exulted  at  tha  reduction  of  a 
fellow-creature  to  hia  own  condition,  gave  place  at  this,  and  resigned 
the  l^y  to  Captun  Cuttle.     The  Udy  immediately  seized  him,  and. 
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obMrvlog  that  thae  wu  no  tinu  to  lote,  gave  Uie  word,  in  b  stioDg  TOJee, 
to  advance. 

The  C^tain'i  ooncem  for  hia  friend,  not  muningled,  at  fint,  with  swne 
concern  for  himaelf — ^for  s  ahadowy  terror  that  he  might  be  nunied  b; 
riolence,  poasessed  him,  until  hia  knowledge  of  the  lerrice  came  to  ids 
relief,  and  remembering  the  legal  obligation  of  eayinE  "  I  will,"  he  fdt 
himself  personally  safe  so  long  aa  he  resolved,  if  asked  an;  qneation, 
distinctly  to  re|uy  "I  won't" — threw  faim  into  s  prDfiue  penpiration; 
and  rendered  hun,  for  a  Ume,  Insensible  to  the  morements  of  the  pn>- 
cession,  of  which  he  now  formed  a  feature,  and  to  the  conversation  of 
his  fair  companion.  But  as  he  became  less  agitated,  he  learnt  from  this 
lady  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Bokum,  who  had  held  an  emplt^- 
ment  in  the  Custom  House ;  that  she  was  the  dearest  fiiend  of  His. 
Mac  Stinger,  whffln  she  considered  a  pattern  for  her  sex ;  that  she  had 
often  heard  of  the  Captain,  and  now  hoped  he  had  repented  of  hia  past 
life;  that  she  trusted  Mr.  Buusby  huew  what  a  blessing  he  had  gained, 
but  that  ahe  feared  men  seldom  did  kuow  what  such  blessings  wen,  until 
they  had  lost  them ;  with  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

All  this  time,  the  Csptain  could  not  but  observe  that  Mrs.  Bobun  kept 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  bridegroom,  and  that  whenever  they  came  nesr  a 
court  or  other  narrow  turning  which  appeared  favourable  for  flight,  she 
was  on  the  alert  to  cut  him  off  if  he  attempted  escape.  The  other  lady 
too,  as  well  as  her  husband,  the  short  gentleman  with  tJie  tall  hat,  were 
plainly  on  guard,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan ;  and  the  wretched  nun 
was  so  secured  by  Mrs.  Mac  Stmger,  that  any  effort  at  self-presaration  b* 
flight  wasrendered  futile.  This,  indeed,  was  apparent  to  the  mere  populate, 
who  expressed  their  perception  of  the  fact  by  jeers  and  cries ;  to  all  of 
which,  the  dread  Mac  Stinger  was  inflexibly  indifferent,  while  Bniisby 
himself  appeared  in  a  state  of  unconsdousnesa. 

The  Captain  made  many  attempts  to  accost  the  philosopher,  if  only  in 
a  monosyllable  or  a  signal;  bnt  always  fsiled,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  guard,  and  the  difficulty,  at  all  times  peculiar  to  Bunsby's  con- 
stitution, of  having  his  attention  aroused  by  any  outward  and  visible  sign 
whatever.  Thus  they  approached  the  chapel,  a  neat  whitewashed  edifice, 
recently  engaged  by  the  Eeverend  Meldiiaedech  Howler,  who  had  con- 
sented, on  very  ui^ent  solicitation,  to  give  the  world  another  two  years  of 
existence,  but  had  informed  his  followers  that,  then,  it  must  positively  go. 

While  the  Beva«nd  Melcbisedech  was  offering  up  some  extemporary 
orisons,  the  C^tain  found  an  opportunity  of  growling  in  the  oride- 
groom's  ear : 

"  What  cheer,  my  lad,  what  cheer  ?  " 

To  which  Bunsby  replied,  with  a  forgetfulness  of  the  Beverend 
Melchisedech,  which  nothing  but  his  desperate  drcnmstances  could  hsve 
excused : 

"  D— d  bad." 

"  Jack  Bunsby,"  whispered  the  Captain,  "  do  you  do  this  here,  o'  your 
own  freewill?" 

Mr.  Bunsby  answo^d  "  No." 

"  Why  do  you  do  it,  then,  my  lad  F "  inquired  the  Captaia,  not 
uunaturally. 
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Boiul^,  iriill  lookiDg,  and  always  looking  with  an  immOTable  coimte- 
fiance,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  woild,  made  no  reply. 

"  Why  not  sheer  off?  "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Eh  F "  irhiapered  Bunsby,  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Sheer  off,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Where 's  the  good  P "  retorted  the  forlorn  sage.  "  She  'd  capter  me 
«gen." 

"  Try  1 "  r«)lied  the  Captain.  "  Cheer  np  1  Come !  Now  'a  yonr  time. 
Sheer  off.  Jack  Bonsby  I  " 

Jack  Bunsby,  however,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  advice,  said  in  a 
doleful  whisper : 

"  It  all  began  in  that  there  cheat  o'  jout'n.  Why  did  I  ever  oonwoy 
her  into  port  that  night  F  " 

"  My  lad,"  faltered  the  Captain,  "  I  thought  as  yon  had  come  ot«  her ; 
not  as  she  had  come  over  you.  A  man  as  has  got  sneh  opinions  as  you 
have ! " 

Mr.  Bunsby  merely  uttered  a  suppiessed  groan. 

"Come ["said  the  Captain,  nudgiiig  him  with  his  elbow,  "now 'a 
your  time!  Sheer  off  I  I'll  cover  your  retreat.  The  time 'a  a  flying. 
Bunsby  1    It  'a  for  liberty.    Will  you  once  P  " 

Bunsby  was  immovable. 

"  Bunsby  1 "  whispered  the  Captun,  "  will  you,  twice  P " 

Bunsby  wouldn't  twice. 

"  Bunsby!"  urged  the  Captain,  "it's  for  liberty;  will  you  three  times  ? 
Now  or  never  1 " 

Bunsby  didn't  then,  and  didn't  ever ;  for  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  immediately 
afterwards  married  him. 

One  of  the  moat  frightful  circumatances  of  the  ceremony  to  the  Captain, 
was  the  deadly  interest  eihibited  therein  by  Juliana  Mac  Stmgei;  and  the 
fatal  concentration  of  her  faculties,  with  which  that  promising  child,  already 
the  image  of  her  parent,  observed  the  whole  proceedings.  The  Captain 
■aw  in  this  a  succession  of  man-trapa  stietchmg  out  infinitely ;  a  series 
of  agea  of  qipresaion  and  coercion,  throngb  which  the  seafaring  line  was 
doomed.  It  was  a  more  memorable  sight  than  the  unflinching  steadineaa 
of  Mrs.  Bolnun  and  the  other  lady,  the  eiultation  of  the  short  gentleman 
in  the  tall  hat,  or  even  the  fell  infleiibihty  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger.  The 
Master  Mac  Stingers  nnderstood  little  of  what  was  going  on,  and  cared 
less;  being  chiefly  engaged,  during  the  ceremony,  in  treading  on  one 
anothers'  half-boots ;  but  the  contrast  afforded  by  thoae  wretched  mfants 
only  set  off  and  adorned  the  precocious  woman  in  Juhana.  Another  year 
or  two,  the  Captain  thought,  and  to  lodge  where  that  child  was,  would  be 
destruction. 

The  ceremony  waa  concluded  by  a  general  spring  of  the  young  family 
on  Mr.  Bunshy,  whom  they  hailed  by  the  endearing  name  of  father,  and 
from  whom  tlurf  solicited  halfpence.  These  gnshea  of  affection  over,  tiie 
proceasion  was  about  to  issue  forth  again,  when  it  waa  ddayed  for  some 
little  time  by  an  unexpected  transport  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Mac 
Stinger.  That  dear  child,  it  seemed,  connecting  a  chapel  with  tombstones, 
when  it  was  entered  for  any  purpose  apart  from  the  ordinan  religious 
exercisea,  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  nis  mother  waa  now  to  be  deonitily 
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intcTTed,  and  knt  to  him  for  erer.  In  tbe  a^;iiish  of  tku  oonvicUioii  he 
screamed  with  aatomBhing  force,  and  turned  black  in  th«  taet.  Hoir- 
erer  toncliing  these  marks  of  a  tender  di«potition  were  to  hia  mother,  it  was 
not  in  the  obaracter  of  that  remarkaUe  woman  to  permit  her  xecognitioa 
of  them  to  degenerate  into  weakness.  lltKefore,  after  vaini^  takdeavonr- 
ing  to  oonvince  his  reason  by  shakes,  pokes,  bawliogs-oot,  and  similar 
npplications  to  bis  head,  she  led  him  into  the  air,  and  tried  another 
method ;  which  was  manifeated  to  the  marriage  partj  by  a  quick  snccss- 
aion  of  sharp  sounds,  resembling  applause,  and,  aniweqaeDtly,  by  their 
seeing  Alexander  in  contact  with  the  coolest  parii^-stone  in  tbe  court, 
greatly  flushed,  and  loudly  lamenting, 

The  proceesion  being  then  in  a  condition  to  fi»in  itsdf  once  mote,  and 
repair  to  Brig  Place,  where  a  marriage  feast  was  in  readineaa,  letnmed  as 
it  had  come ;  not  without  the  receipt,  by  Bunsby,  of  many  hnmorons  con- 
gratulations from  the  piqiulace  on  his  leoently-acquirad  hnf^iness. 
The  Captain  accompanied  it  as  for  as  the  house-door,  but,  being  made 
uneasy  by  the  gentler  manner  of  jfrB.iBoknm,  who,  now  that  ihe  was 
idieved  nvm  her  engrossing  dn^ — for  the  watc^ifulneas  and  alacrity  of 
the  ladies  sensibly  diminished  when  the  bridegroom  was  aafely  married — 
had  greater  leisure  to  show  an  intereat  in  his  behalf,  there  led  it  and  the 
captive;  faintly  pleading  an  appointment,  and  picmiaing  to  return 
presently.  The  Captain  had  another  oanse  for  nneasinees,  in  icaorsefnl^ 
reflecting  that  he  had  been  tbe  first  means  of  Bonsby's  entn^ment,  tbon^ 
certainly  without  intending  it,  and  through  his  unbounded  taMi  in  tiie 
resources  of  that  philosopher. 

To  go  back  to  old  Sol  Oills  at  the  Wooden  Ifidsfaipman'a,  and  not  first 
go  round  to  oak  how  Mr.  Bombey  was — albeit  the  house  iriiere  he  lay  was 
ont  of  London,  and  &w^  on  the  ix^ers  of  a  freak  heath- — was  quite  ont 
of  the  Captain's  course.  So,  be  got  a  lift  when  he  was  ttred,  and  made 
out  the  journey  gaily. 

The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  and  the  boose  so  quiet,  that  the 
C^tain  was  almost  anmd  to  kno<^ ;  but  listening  at  the  door,  he  beard 
low  voicee  within,  very  near  it,  and,  knocking  softly,  waa  n'^'nittrd  bv 
JUr.  Toots.  Ur.  Toots  and  hia  wife  had,  in  fact,  jntt  arrived  there  ;  bstring 
been  at  the  Midshipman's  to  seek  him,  and  haTing  there  obtuaed  the 
address. 

They  were  not  so  recently  arrired,  but  that  Mrs.  Taota  had  eaatght 
the  baby  from  somebody,  taken  it  in  her  anna,  and  sat  down  en  the 
stairs,  hugging  and  fondling  it.  Tlorenee  was  stooping  down  beside 
hei;  and  no  one  could  have  said  wliich  Mrs.  Toota  was  hngging  and 
fondling  most,  the  mother  or  the  child,  or  which  was  the  tenderer,  fkireace 
of  Mrs.  Toots,  or  Mrs.  Toots  of  her,  or  both  of  the  baby;  it  was  andi  a 
little  group  at  love  and  agitation. 

"And  is  your  Pa  very  dl,  my  dadingdear  Miss  ^hj?"  asked.  Susan. 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill,"  said  Florence.  "  Bat,  Susan  deu,  you  must  not 
qwak  to  me  aa  you  used  to  speak.  And  what 's  this  P "  nid  Florotce, 
toudiiiig  her  clothes,  in  amaEcment.  "  Tout  old  dreas,  dear?  Tour  old 
os^,  enrla,  md  all  ? " 

Susan  bant  mto  tears,  and  ahoweitiJ  kisaes  on  theltUle  hand  tbmt  had 
toudicd  her  so  woBderiugly, 
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""My dear  Uiaa  DoMAej,"  ami  Jb.  Tools,  stflpping  fonrasd,  "I'll 
expkin.  She  '■  the  noat  extnoiduwTy  woman.  Then  are  not  mray  to 
equal  lier  1  StaliM  alirays  aaid— *he  aud  befon  we  were  mariiad,  and 
Ma  uid  to  tltia  :Amj — that  wiieneror  you  oamn  koine,  abe  'd  come  to  you 
ULBO  dMH  but  tke  tlreas  ske  used  toe«reyouia,  for  fear  eba  uigbt  seem 
atiange  to  yoo,  nod  yon  nigkt  like  ka  kw.  I  admire  the  dresa  myaelf," 
■aid  Ur.  loots,  "  of  all  things.  I  adore  her  in  it  1  My  dear  Jtias  Dombqr, 
■he  '11  be  your  maid  again,  your  surae,  tU  that  ahe  ever  wa«,  and  more. 
Thae'snoclttttge;inher.  But^ntan,  my  dew,"  aaid  Mr.  Toots,  nhobad 
apokca  witii  gient  feeling  and  lugh  admiiation,  "  all  I  ask  ia,  that  you  '11 
remember  the  medical  man,  and  not  exert  yourself  too  much  1 " 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


EELEHTINa. 


Flokence  had  need  of  help.  Her  father's  need  of  it  was  sore,  and 
made  the  aid  of  her  old  frieud  invaluable.  Deatli  stood  at  his  pillow.  A 
shade,  already,  of  what  he  had  been,  shattered  in  mind,  and  perilously  sick 
in  body,  he  laid  hU  weary  bead  down  on  tbe  bed  his  daughter's  hands 
prepared  £3r  him,  and  had  never  raised  it  since. 

She  was  alKEcys  with  him.  He  knew  her,  .generally;  though,  in  the  wander- 
ing of  his  bruD,  he  often  confused  the  circumstances  under  which  he  spoke 
to  her.  Thus  he  would  address  her,  sometimes,  as  if  his  boy  were  newly 
dead;  and  would  tell  her,  that  althou^i^  he  had  said  nothing  of  iier  minis- 
tering at  the  little  bedside,  yet  he  had  seen  it — he  had  seen  it ;  and  then 
would  hide  his  face  and  sob,  and  put  out  his  worn  hand.  Sometimes  he 
would  ask  her  for  herself.  "  Where  is  Florence  P  " — "  I  am  here.  Papa, 
I  am  here."  "  I  don't  know  her  1 "  he  would  cry.  "  We  have  been 
parted  bo  long,  that  I  don't  know  her  1 "  and  then  a  staring  dread  would 
be  upon  him,  until  she  could  soothe  his  perturbation;  and  recal  the  tears 
she  tried  so  hard,  at  other  times,  to  dty. 

He  rambled  throi^  the  scenes  of  his  old  pursuits — through  many 
where  Florenoe  lost  him  as  she  listened — sometimes  for  hours.  He  would 
lepeat  that  childi^  question,  "  What  is  money  ? "  and  ponder  on  it,  and 
thuk  about  it,  and  reason  with  himself,  more  or  less  connectedly,  for  a 
good  answer ;  as  if  it  had  never  been  proposed  to  him  until  that  moment. 
He  would  go  on  with  a  musing  repetition  of  the  title  of  his  old  firm 
twenty  thousand  times,  and,  at  every  one  of  them,  would  turn  bis  head 
upon  his  pillow.  Ue  would  count  bis  children— one—two — atop,  and  go 
back,  and  begin  again  in  the  same  wa^. 

But  this  was  when  his  mind  was  m  its  most  distracted  state.  In  aU 
the  other  phases  of  its  illness,  and  ia  those  to  which  it  was  most  constant, 
it  always  tiumed  on  Florenoe.  What  he  would  oftenest  do  was  tliis :  be 
would  rccal  thnt  ni^t  he  bed  so  recently  remembered,  the  night  on  which 
she  came  down  to  his  room,  and  would  imagine  that  hia  heart  smote  him, 
K  K  2 
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and  thst  lie  went  oat  after  her,  and  up  tlie  etaira  to  seek  ber.  Then, 
confounding  that  time  with  the  later  d&ys  of  the  many  footetmn,  he  would 
be  amazed  at  their  number,  and  begin  to  cxnmt  them  u  he  followed  her. 
Here,  of  a  audden,  was  a  bloody  footttep  going  on  among  the  othen  ;  and 
after  it  there  began  to  be,  at  interrals,  aoors  standing  open,  thiongh  which 
certun  terrible  pictures  were  seen,  in  mirrors,  of  hsggara  men,  concealing 
something  in  their  breasts.  StUl,  among  the  many  footsteps  and  the 
bloody  footsteps  here  and  there,  was  the  step  of  Florence.  Still  she  was 
going  on  before.  Still  the  restless  mind  went,  following  and  coonting, 
ever  farther,  ever  higher,  as  to  the  sonunit  of  a  mighty  tower  that  it  took 
years  to  climb. 

One  day  he  inquired  if  that  were  not  Susan  who  had  spoken  a  long 
while  ago. 

Floroicesaid  "Yes,  dear  Papa;"  and  asked  him  would  he  like  to  see  her? 

He  said  "very  much."  And  Susan,  with  no  little  trepidation,  showed 
herself  at  lus  bedside. 

It  seemed  a  great  relief  to  him.  He  begged  her  not  to  go ;  to  under- 
stand  that  he  foi^ve  her  what  she  had  said ;  and  that  she  was  to  stay. 
Florence  and  he  were  very  different  now,  he  said,  and  vers  bi^py.  Let 
her  look  at  this  I  He  meant  his  drawing  the  gentle  head  down  to  his 
pillow,  and  laying  it  beside  him. 

He  remained  like  this  for  days  and  weeks.  At  lei^fth,  lying,  the  bint 
feeble  semblance  of  a  man,  upon  his  bed,  and  speaking  in  a  Toioe  so  low 
that  they  could  only  hear  him  by  listening  rery  near  to  his  lips,  he  became 
quiet.  It  was  dindy  pleasant  to  him  now,  to  lie  there,  with  the  window 
open,  looking  out  at  the  summer  sky  and  the  trees  :  and,  in  the  evening,  at 
the  sunset.  To  watch  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  and  leaves,  and  seem  to 
feel  a  sympathy  with  shadows.  It  was  natural  that  he  shoold.  To  him, 
life  and  the  world  were  nothing  else. 

He  began  to  show  now  that  he  thought  of  Florence's  f^gue ;  and  often 
taxed  his  weakness  to  whisper  to  her,  "  go  and  walk  my  dearest,  in  tlie 
sweet  air.  Go  to  your  good  husband ! "  One  time  when  Wslter  was  in  liis 
room,  he  beckoned  him  to  come  near,  and  to  stoop  down ;  and  pressing  liis 
hand,  whispered  an  assurance  tohimthathe  knew  he  oould  trust  him  with 
bis  cliild  when  he  was  dead. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  towards  sunset,  when  Florence  and  Walter  were 
sitting  in  his  room  together,  as  he  liked  to  see  them,  that  ^orence,  having 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  began  in  a  low  voice  to  sing  to  the  little  fellow,  and 
sang  the  old  tune  she  had  so  often  sung  to  the  d^  child.  He  could  irat 
bear  it  at  the  time;  beheld  up  his  trembling  hand,  imploring  her  to  stop; 
but  next  day  be  asked  her  to  repeat  it,  and  to  do  so  often  of  an  evemng : 
which  she  did.   He  listening,  with  his  face  turned  away. 

Florence  was  sitting  on  a  certain  time  by  his  window,  with  her  work- 
basket  between  her  and  ber  old  attendant,  who  was  still  her  fiuthfol  oom- 
E anion.  He  had  fallen  into  a  dose.  It  was  a  beautiful  ereoii^,  with  two 
ours  ot  light  to  come  yet ;  and  the  tranquillity  and  quiet  ma^  Flwmce 
very  thon^tM.  She  was  lost  to  eveirthing  for  the  moment,  bnt  the 
occasion  when  the  so  allied  figure  on  the  bMl  had  first  presented  her  to 
her  besutifiil  mama;  when  a  touch  fh>m  Walter  leaning  on  the  i»A  of  her 
chair,  made  her  start 
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"  VLj  dear,"  sftid  Walter ;  "  there  is  Kme  one  down  stairs  irlio  wishes 
to  apeak  to  ;oii." 

She  fancied  Walter  looked  grave,  and  asked  him  if  anything  had 
happened. 

"  Ho,  no,  my  love  I  "  said  Walter.  "  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  myself, 
and  spoken  with  him.     Notliing  has  happened.     Will  you  come  F  " 

Florence  put  her  arm  through  his ;  wd  confiding  her  father  to  the  black- 
eyed  Mrs.  Toots,  who  sat  as  brisk  and  smart  at  her  work  as  hlack-eyed 
womAU  could,  accompanied  her  husband  down  stairs.  In  the  pleasant 
little  parlour  opening  on  the  garden,  sat  a  gentleman,  who  rose  to  advance 
towards  her  when  she  came  in,  but  turned  off,  by  reason  of  some  peculi- 
arity in  his  legs,  and  was  only  stopped  by  the  table. 

Florence  then  remembered  Cousin  Feenix,  whom  she  had  not  at  first 
recognised  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves.  Cousin  Feenix  took  her  hand,  and 
congratulated  her  upon  hei  marriage. 

"  I  could  have  wished,  I  am  sure,"  sud  Cousin  Feenix,  sitting  down  as 
Florence  sat,  "  to  have  had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  ofFcring  my  congratu- 
latiouB ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  so  many  painful  occurrencBs  have  happened, 
treading,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  one  another's  heels,  that  I  have  been  in  a 
devil  of  a  state  myself,  and  perfectly  unfit  for  every  description  of  society. 
The  only  description  of  society  I  have  kept,  has  been  my  own ;  and  it 
certainly  is  anything  but  flattering  to  a  man's  good  opinion  of  his  own 
resources,  to  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  the  capacity  of  boring 
himself  to  a  perfectly  unlimited  extent." 

Florence  divined,  from  some  indefinable  constraint  and  anxiety  in  this 
gentleman's  manner — which  was  always  a  gentleman's,  in  spite  of  the 
harmless  little  eccentricities  that  attached  to  it — and  from  Walter's  manner 
no  less,  that  something  more  immediately  tending  to  some  object  was  to 
follow  this. 

"  I  have  been  mentioning  to  my  friend  Mr.  Qay,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  honour  of  calling  lum  so,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "that  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  my  friend  Dombey  u  very  decidedly  mending.  I  trust 
my  friend  Dombey  will  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  too  much  preyed  upon, 
by  any  mere  loss  of  fortune.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
any  very  great  loss  of  fortune  myself:  never  having  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
any  great  amount  of  fortune  to  lose.  But  as  much  as  I  could  lose,  I  have 
lost;  and  I  don't  find  that  I  paiticulaily  care  about  it.  I  know  my 
friend  Dombey  to  be  a  devilish  honourable  man ;  and  it's  calculated  to< 
console  my  friend  Dombey  very  much,  to  know,  that  this  ia  the  oniversal 
sentiment.  Even  Tommy  Screwzer, — man  of  su  extremely  bilious  habit, 
with  whom  my  friend  Gay  is  probably  acquainted — cannot  say  a  syllable  in 
disputation  of  the  fact." 

Florence  felt,  more  than  ever,  that  there  was  something  to  come;  and 
looked  earnestly  for  it.  So  earnestly,  that  Cousin  Feenix  answered,  as  if 
she  had  spoken. 

"  The  fact  ia,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "  that  my  friend  Oay  and  myself 
have  been  discussing  the  propriety  of  entreating  a  favour  at  your  hands ; 
and  that  I  have  the  consent  of  my  friend  Oay — ^who  has  met  me  in  an 
exceedingly  kind  and  open  manner,  for  which  I  am  very  much  indebted 
to  him — to  solicit  it.  I  am  sensible  that  so  amiable  a  lady  as  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  my  friend  Dombey  will  not  require  mndi 
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oi^g ;  but  I  am  happy  to  know,  that  1 1»  aupportedtty  arj  Mtai  G«y*9 
influence  and  approTol.  As  in  my  parliamentaiy  time,  whea  a  mair  had  a 
motion  to  make  of  any  sort — whiot  happened  addoB  in  tboae  ^ys,  fOt 
we  were  kept  very  tight  in  hand,  the  leaders  on  both  aides  being  re^abr 
Martinets,  which  was  a  derOiah  good  thing  for  tha  nude  and  fils,  like 
myself,  and  pTerented  our  exp«nn;  oimeWae  continually,  esagnatnan^ 
of  ns  had  a  feverish  anxiety  to  do — as,  in  my  parBamentsTy  time,  I  via 
about  to  sny,  when  a  man  bad  leave  te  let  off  any  little  private  popgnn,  it 
was  always  conddered  a  great  point  for  hkn  to  say  that  he  faail  the  hupfi- 
ness  of  beliering  that  bis  sentiments  were  not  without  an  edio  in  the  Invnt 
of  Mr.  Fitt ;  the  pilot,  in  point  of  fact,  who  had  westbered  tta  atmni. 
Upon  which,  a  devilish  large  number  of  feDowt  inunadiatdy  checMd,  tmA 
put  him  in  spirits.  Though  the  fact  is  that  tbeaa  litHOwa,  bein^  under 
orders  to  cheer  most  ercessively  whenever  Mr.  I4tt^  name  was  meutiuued, 
became  so  proficient  that  it  always  wok«  'em.  And  thm  wore  so  eiitir«ly 
innocent  of  what  was  going  on,  otherwise,  that  it  nsed  to  be  cmnmanly 
Btfid  by  ConTersatJon  Brown — fourbotti»man  at  the  Treasury  Board,  with 
whom  the  father  of  my  friend  Q«j  waa  probably  BCi{aBinted,  ttx  it  ms 
before  my  friend  Gny's  time — that  if  a  man  bad  liaeu'  in  bia  place,  and  aaid 
that  he  regretted  to  inform  the  house  that  there  was  au  Hoionrable  Hember 
in  the  last  stage  of  convnlsions  in  the  Lobby,  and  that  tha  HonoaraUe 
Itfember's  name  was  Pitt,  the  approbation  would  have  been  vooifmoaa." 

lliis  postponement  of  the  point,  pat  Florence  in  a  iMter ;  and  she 
looked  from  Cousin  Peenix  to  Walter,  in  increasing  agilkitioa. 

"My  love," said  Waiter,  "there  is  nothing' the  nmtter." 

"'There  is  nothing  the  matter,  upon  my  Mtnonr,"  and  Oo«sin  Feenix ; 
"and  I  am  deeply  distressed  at  bemg  the  meana  <rf  caaamg  yon  a  moM«a*'a 
uneasiness.  I  bc^  to  assure  you  thettheteianotliing'the  natter.  The 
favour  that  I  have  to  ask  is,  simply — but  it  really  does  seem  so  eioeed- 
ing  singuhu',  that  T  she^  be  in  the  last  degree  cadged  to  my  iriflid  Gav 
if  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  break  the*-^  p^t  of  fact,  the  ioe, 
said  Cousm  F%emx. 

Walter  thna  appeded  to,  and  appeahd  to  no  leas  iathela^  thst 
Rorence  tnmed  towwds  him,  said : 

"  My  deEffCst,  it  is  no  mere  than  this.  That  you  -wilt  ride  to  Louden 
with  tUs  genSeman,  wtom  yov  know." 

"  And  my  Iriend  Gay,  also — I  b^  ymr  pardon  1  **  interrupted  Couaa 
Feenix.' 

"  — And  with  me— and  midce  a  viiik  seiuwhere." 

"Tb  whomP"  asked  Florence,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  If  1  m^bt  entreat,"  said  Coiuin  ?eeiux,  "  that  yen  wooid  sot  press 
for  an  answer  to  that  queation,  I  would  venture  to  tdw  tbe  liberty  of 
making  the  request." 

"  Do  jwx  know,  Writer?"  said  Floratoe. 

"  Yes." 

"And  think  it  right?" 

"  Tea.  Only  beeause  I  am  sure  that  ^OU  wtidd,  too.  Though  thne 
maybe  reasons  I  vetr  weH  understand,  wudt  make  it  better  that  notkbg 
more  should  be  said  befbrebesd." 

"  If  Papa  is  still  asleep,  m  can  spare'  me  if  he  is  awi^  I  irlD  go 
immediately,"  aaid  Florence.    And  rising  quietly,  BBd"glaiwing  atthea 
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mth  a  look  that  iras  a  little  alnnned  bat  perfectly  ooufiding,  left  tlie 
room. 

Whoa  she  came  back,  ready  to  bear  tbem  (xaipany,  titoy  were  taUdng 
togitimr,  ffenoiy,  at  the  window ;  and  Florence  could  not  but  wondra-  what 
the  to|ac  was,  that  had  made  them  so  well  aeqiainted  in  w  short  a  time. 
She  did  not  wonder  at  the  look  of  pride  and  love  with  which  her  busbaod 
broke  off  as  she  entered;  for  she  neT^  saw  him,  but  that  rested  oa  her. 

"  I  win  leave,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "  a  card  for  mj  friend  Dombey, 
aiuoerely  trustii^  that  he  will  pick  up  health  and  etr^t^h  with  every 
returning -hour.  And  I  hope  my  friend  Dombey  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
consider  me  a  man  who  has  a  deviliBh  warm  admiration  of  his  ckaraoter 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  a  British  merchant  and  a  devilish  upright  gent  le 
man.  My  place  in  the  country  is  in  &  most  confonBded  state  of  dil^i- 
dation,  but  if  my  friend  Domb^  should  require  a  change  of  edr,  and  would 
take  up  his  qnarters  tbrae,  he  would  find  it  a  remarkably  healthy  spot — 
as  it  need  be,  for  it's  amazingly  dnlL  If  my  friend  Dombmr  suffers  iroai 
bodify  weakness,  and  would  allow  me  to  recranmend  what  has  frequently 
done  myself  good,  at  a  mm  who  has  be»  extremely  queer  at  times, 
and  who  lived  pretty  freely  in  the  days  when  men  lived  very  freely,  I 
shoidd  say,  let  it  be  b  point'  of  fact  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  up  with 
si^nr.  and  nutmegs  in  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  taken  in  the  morning  with  a 
slice  of  dry  toast.  Jockaon,  who  kept  the  boxing-rooms  in  Bond-street — 
man  of  very  superior  qualifications,  with  whose  repulatbn  my  friend 
Gay  is  no  doubt  acquainted — need  to  mention  that  in  training  for  the 
ring  they  substituted  mm  for  sherry,  I  should  recommend  sherry  in  this 
case,  on  aooount  of  my  finend  Dombey  being  in  an  invalided  conditioB ; 
which  might  occasion  rum  to  fly — in  point  of  fact  to  his  bead — end  throw 
him  into  a  denl  of  a  state." 

Of  all  this.  Cousin  Peenix  delivered  himself  with  an  obvionsly  nervous 
and  discomposed  air.  Then,  giving  his  arm  to  Florence,  and  putting  the 
strangest  possible  constraint  upon  his  wilful  legs  which  seemed  deter- 
mined to  go  oat  into  the  garden,  he  led  her  to  the  door,  and  handed  her 
into  a  carriage  that  was  ready  for  hw  reception. 

Walter  entered  after  him,  and  they  drove  sway. 

Their  ride  wai  six  or  eight  miles  long.  Wheir  they  drove  through 
certain  dull  and  stately  streets,  lying  westward  in  London,  it  was  growing 
dusk.  Florence  had,  by  this  time,  put  her  hand  in  Waltor's ;  and  was 
looking  very  earnestly,  Hod  with  increasing  agitation,  iitto  every  new  street 
into  which  they  turned. 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  at  )ut,  before  that  house  in  Biook-sbieet, 
where  her  btber's  nnliappy  marriage  had  been  cetebrated,  Florence  said, 
"  Walter,  what  is  this?  Who  is  here?  "  Walter  dieering  h»,  uid  not 
reining,  she  ^anced  up  nt  the  house-front,  and  saw  that  oil  the  windows 
were  shut,  as  if  it  were  uninhabited.  Cousin  Feenix  had  by  this  time 
^ghted,  and  was  offering  his  hand. 

"  Are  yon  not  coming,  Walter  P  " 

"  No,  I  wiU  remain:  here.  Don't  tremlde!  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
deaicst  Florence." 

"  I  know  that,  Walter,  with  yon  so  near.    I  am  sure  of  that,  but " 

'EIk  door  waa  softly  opened,  without  any  kjtodt,  end  coutin  Feenix  led 
lier  oat  of  the  ■ummer  evenii^  air  into  the  close  duU  bouse,  Uoreaombre 
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and  brown  tlun  ever,  it  seemed  to  have  been  ahnt  Dp  frnn  the  wediling- 
day,  and  to  have  hoarded  darknesa  and  aadnew  ever  aince. 

Florence  ascended  the  duaky  ataircaae,  trembling ;  and  atopped,  with  her 
conductor,  at  the  drawing-room  door.  He  opened  it,  without  apeakiii^, 
and  signed  an  entreaty  to  her  to  advance  into  the  inner  room,  while  b:& 
remained  there.     Florence,  after  hesitating  an  instant,  complied. 

Sitting  by  the  window  at  a  table,  where  she  seemed  to  hare  been  writing' 
or  drawing,  woa  a  lady,  whose  bead,  turned  away  towards  the  dying  ligh^ 
waa  resting  on  her  hand.  Florence  advancing,  doubtfully,  all  at  onoe  atood 
atill,  aa  if  she  had  lost  the  power  of  motion.     The  lady  turned  her  head. 

"  Great  Heaven ! "  she  said,  "  what  is  this  P  " 

"  No,  no  I "  cried  FloTence,  shrinldng  back  as  she  rose  up,  and  potting- 
out  her  hands  to  keep  her  off.     "  Mama  I " 

l^ey  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Passion  and  pride  had  worn  It,  bat 
it  was  the  face  of  Ei£th,  and  beautiful  and  stately  yet.  It  was  the  feoe  of 
FloTence,  and  through  bU  the  terrified  avoidance  it  expressed,  there  was- 
pity  in  it,  sorrow,  a  grateful  tender  memory.  On  each  face,  wonder  and 
fear  were  painted  vividly ;  each,  bo  still  and  silent,  looking  at  the  other 
over  the  black  gulf  of  the  irrevocable  past. 

Florence  waa  the  first  to  change.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  from 
her  full  heart,  "  Ob  Uama,  Mama  I  why  do  we  meet  like  thia  F  Why 
were  you  ever  kind  to  me  when  there  was  no  one  else,  that  we  should 
meet  like  this  I  " 

Edith  stood  before  her,  dumb  and  motionless.  Her  eyea  were  fixed 
upon  her  face. 

"  I  dare  not  think  of  that,"  said  Florence,  "  I  am  come  from  Papa'» 
sii^  bed.  We  are  never  asunder  now ;  we  never  shall  be,  any  more.  If 
yon  would  have  me  ask  his  pardon,  I  will  do  it.  Mama.  I  am  almost  sore 
he  will  grant  it  now,  if  I  ask  him.  May  Heaven  grant  it  to  yon,  toc^  kod 
comfort  you  I " 

She  answered  not  a  word. 

"  Walter — I  am  married  to  him,  and  we  have  a  aon  " — said  Floime^ 
timidly, "  is  at  the  door,  and  has  brought  me  here.  I  will  tell  him  that  you 
are  repeutant ;  that  you  are  changed, '  said  Rorence,  looking  monmiutiy 
upon  her ; "  and  he  will  speak  to  Papa  with  me,  I  know.  la  there  anything 
but  this  Umt  I  can  do  ? ' 

Edith,  breaking  her  silence,  without  moving  eye  or  limb,  anawered  slowly  r 

"  The  stain  upon  your  name,  upon  your  husband's,  on  your  idiild  a.. 
Will  that  ever  be  forgiven,  Florence  P " 

"  Will  it  ever  be,  Mama  ?  It  is !  FWely,  freely,  both  by  Walter  and 
by  me.  If  that  is  anv  consolation  to  yon,  there  is  nothing  that  you  may 
believe  more  certainly.  You  do  not — you  do  not,"  faltered  Florence, 
"  speak  of  Papa ;  but  I  am  sure  yon  wiuL  that  I  should  ask  him  for  his. 
forgiveness.     I  am  sure  you  do." 

She  answered  not  a  word. 

"  I  will ! "  saidFlorence.  "  I  will  bring  it  you,  if  yon  will  let  me ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  take  leave  of  each  other,  more  Hke  what  we  used 
to  be  to  one  another.  I  have  not,"  said  Florence  very  genthrt  >)>& 
drawing  uearer  to  her,  "I  have  not  shrunk  back  from  yon.  Mama, 
because  I  fear  yon,  or  because  I  dread  to  be  disgraced  by  you.  I  ooly 
wish  to  do  my  duty  to  Papa.    I  am  very  dear  to  him,  and  be  ii  yttj  dear- 
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to  DM.  But  I  never  can  forget  that  yon  were  veiy  good  to  me.  Oti, 
way  to  Heaven,"  died  Florence,  faDiDg  on  her  boaon,  "  pray  to  Heaven, 
Mama,  to  fo^ve  you  all  this  sin  and  ihame,  and  to  forgive  me  if  I  cannot 
help  doing  this  (if  it  ia  wrong),  when  I  remember  what  you  uaed  to  be  I  " 

Edith,  aa  if  she  fell  beneath  ber  touch,  aunk  down  on  her  knees,  and 
caught  hei  round  the  neck. 

"  Florence  I  "  she  cried.  "  My  better  angel  I  Sefore  I  am  mad  again, 
before  my  atubbormiGsa  comes  back  and  strikea  me  dumb,  believe  me,  upon 
my  soul  I  am  innocent  I  " 

"  Mama  1 " 

"  Guilty  of  much!  Guilty  of  that  which  acta  a  waste  between  us 
evermore.  Guilty  of  what  must  separate  me,  through  the  whole  remainder 
of  my  lifiB,  &om  purity  and  innocence — from  you,  of  all  the  earth.  Guilty 
of  a  blind  and  passionate  resentment,  of  which  I  do  not,  cannot,  will  uot, 
even  now,  repent ;  but  not  guilty  with  that  dead  man.    Before  God  I " 

Upon  hei  knees  upon  the  ground,  she  held  up  both  her  Itands,  and 
swore  it, 

"  Florence  I"  she  said,  "purest  and  best  of  natarea, — whom  Hove — who 
might  have  changed  me  long  ago,  and  did  for  a  time  work  aome  change 
even  in  the  woman  that  I  am, — believe  me,  I  am  innocent  of  that ;  and  once 
more,  on  my  desolate  heart,  let  me  lay  this  dear  bead,  for  the  last  time  1 " 

She  was  moved  and  weeping.  Had  she  been  oflener  thua  in  older 
d^3,  she  had  beeu  happier  now. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  in  all  the  world,"  she  aaid,  "  that  would  have 
wrung  denial  from  me.  No  love,  no  hatred,  no  hope,  no  threat.  I  said 
that  I  would  die,  and  make  no  aign.  I  could  have  done  so,  and  I  would, 
if  we  bad  never  met,  Florence." 

"  I  tmst,"  aaid  consin  Feenix,  ambling  in  at  the  door,  and  speaking, 
half  in  the  room,  and  half  oat  of  it,  "  that  my  lovely  and  accomplish^ 
relative  will  excuse  my  having,  by  a  Dttle  stratagem,  effected  this  meeting. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was,  at  first,  wholly  increduloua  as  to  the  possibility 
of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  having,  very  unfortmuAely,  com- 
mitted herself  with  the  deceased  person  vrith  white  teeth ;  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  one  does  see,  in  this  world — which  ia  remarkable  for  devjish 
strange  arrangements,  and  for  being  decidedly  the  moat  unintelligible 
thing  within  a  man's  experience—very  odd  conjunctions  of  that  sort. 
But,  as  I  mentioned  to  my  friend  Dombey,  I  could  not  admit  the 
criminality  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  until  it  was  perfectly 
established.  And  feeling,  wheu  the  deceased  person,  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
destroyed  in  a  devilish  horrible  manner,  that  her  position  was  a  very  painful 
one — and  feeling  besides  that  our  family  bad  been  a  little  to  blame  in  not 
paying  more  attention  to  her,  and  that  we  are  a  careless  family — and  also 
that  my  aunt,  though  a  devilish  lively  woman,  had  perhaps  not  been  the 
very  bwt  of  mothers — I  took  the  liberty  of  seeking  her  in  France,  and 
offering  her  such  protection  as  a  man  very  much  out  at  elbows  could  offer. 
Upon  which  occasion,  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  did  me  the 
honour  to  express  that  she  believed  I  was,  in  my  way,  a  devilish  good 
sort  of  fellow ;  and  that  therefore  she  put  herself  under  my  protection. 
Which  in  point  of  fact  I  understood  to  be  a  kind  thing  on  the  part  of  my 
lovely  and  accomplished  relative,  as  I  am  getting  extremely  snak^,  and 
have  derived  great  comfort  from  her  solidtode." 
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Editii,  who  bad  iek«a  Florence  to  a  sofa,  made  a  gpature  with  hei  baad 
as  if  Aa  wonM  hare  begged  htm  to  mj  no  m<»e. 

"  Hy  loveij  and  aecomplished  relative,"  reauned  CkHuin  Peeou,  (till 
amUil^  about  at  the  dcxir,  "  wiU  accuse  me  if,  for  her  aatiafaction,  and 
n^  own,  and  Uiat  of  wy  friend  Dwnb^,  whose  \ovdj.  and  aocomplidted 
daughter  we  so  mu<^  admiie,  I  complete  the  thread  of  my  obearvations. 
She  will  remonbcr  that;  from  the  &nt,  she  and  I  hare  never  allnded  to 
the  subject  of  her  dopenent.  My  impicasion,  certainly,  has  always  been, 
that  there  was  a  mystery  in  the  afTnir  which  she  could  explain  if  so 
inclined.  Bat  my  lorely  and  accomplished  relative  being  a  denlish  reso- 
lute woman,  I  knew  that  she  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  tr^ed  with, 
and  therefore  did  not  involre  myself  in  any  diacassiom.  Biit,  obs^Ying 
lately,  that  her  accessible  point  did  appeal  to  be  a  i»y  strong  descnptioa 
of  tenderness  for  the  daughter  of  my  friend  Pombey,  it  occumd  to  me 
that  if  I  could  hting  about  a  meeting,  unexpected  on  both  sides,  it  might 
lead  to  beneficial  results.  Tho^ore,  we  being  in  London,  in  the  pccaent 
private  way,  before  going  to  the  South  of  Italy,  there  to  establish  oor- 
sdves,  in  point  of  fact,  until  we  go  to  our  long  homes,  wbic^  is  a  derUiah 
diaagieeable  reSectioa  for  a  man,  I  applied  myself  to  ^  diaeovery  of  the 
residence  of  my  friend  Gay — handsome  man  of  an  unoomnwidyfrank:  dispo- 
sition, who  is  probably  Imown  to  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative — 
and  had  the  luppiness  of  bringing  his  amiable  wife  to  the  present  pUee. 
And  now,"  said  Cousin  Peenix,  with  area!  and  genuiaeearneatness shining 
tfarongh  the  levity  of  his  manner  and  his  slipshod  speedi,  "  I  do  coi^jure 
my  r^tive,  not  to  stop  half  way,  but  to  set  right,  as  &i  as  she  can, 
whatever  she  has  done  wrong — not  for  the  honoor  of  hci  family,  jtxA 
for  her  own  &me,  not  for  any  of  those  considerations  which  unfiar- 
tunatedreumBtaaeeshaTe  iodaeed  hei  to  regard,  oa  hdlov,  and  in  point  of 
^Kt,  as  mnoachii^  to  hnnbug — but  because  it  it  wrong,  and  not  ri^t." 

CoosM  f^enix's  legs  consented  to  take  him  away  after  this ;  andleanng 
them  alone  leather,  be  shut  tiie  door. 

'  Edith  rem^ted  sikut  for  some  Biiinites,  with  PloceiKe  sitting  cioM 
beside  ha.     Then  she  tot^  from  her  bosom  a  sealed  papw, 

"  I  debated  irith  myself  a  long  time,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  whether 
to  write  this  at  all,  in  case  of  dying  snddeidy  or  by  aocident,  and  feeling 
the  waiU  otH  upon  me.  I  have  deliberated,  ever  since,  when  and  how  to 
daitroy  it.    Take  it,  Florence.    The  truth  ia  n-iittdt  in  it" 

"  Is  it-fbr  P^a  ? "  aaked  Florence. 

"It  is  ftw^whomyou  wSl,"  she  answered.  "It  is  given  to  you,  and  is 
obtained  I7  yon.     He  never  could  have  had  it  otherwise." 

Again  they  sat  silent,  in  the  deepening  darkness. 

"  UtasBA,"  said  Florenco,  "  he  has  lost  his  fortune ;  he  has  been  at  tbft 
point  of  dnth ;  he  may  not  raoova,  erot  now.  Is  there  nty  word  that  I 
shaU  say  to  him  from  you  P " 

"Did  you  tellnte;"  a^ed  Edith,  "that  you  were  vary. deu  to  him P" 

"  Yes  I  "  said  Florenoe,  in  a  thrilling  vMCe. 

"Tdlhimlam-sanr  that  we  ever  met." 
.  "  Ho  moreP"  said  FloreBce  a&et  a  pause. 

"Tell  ]aia,  if  he  wka,  that  I  do  not  repent  of  what  I  have  dose — aot 
yei^— fiiw  if  it  wtn  to  do  a^psin  to-mcrrow,  I  dto«ld  do  it.  But  if  he  it « 
changed  man — " 
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8hs stopped.  Thme  wu  Bometbmg ia  tbe  siloit  tosckof  FloreiiK^B 
hand  that  stopped  her. 

"  — But  tut  beiag  a  chai^^ed  mon,  be  kntnrs,  now,  it  irovldneTer  be. 
Tell  bim  I  whh  it  never  bad  been." 

"  iSgy  I  my,"  said  Florence,  "  tbat  yon  griered  to  bear  of  tbc  aSlctionB ' 
be  has  aidfered  f  " 

"  Not,"  ibe  replied,  "  if  tb^  have  tangbt  him  that  his  dangbtex  is  vetf 
dear  to  him.  He  will  not  grieve  for  then  bimad^  one  day,  if  tlwf  have 
brought  tbst  lesson,  i^OTenee." 

"  Yon  wish  well  to  bim,  and  irould  have  him  hB|niy.  I  am  sure  yon 
would  I "  said  Florence.  "  Ob  1  Iti  me  bo  able,  if  I  bave  the  occasion  at 
some  fntcire  time,  t«  say  so  ?  " 

Editb  sat  with  her  dark  eyes  gaang  stedfutly  before  her,  and  did  not 
reply]  until  Plonuee  bad  rented  ber  entreaty;  wbcB  she  in\r  her  hand 
within  her  arm,  and  eaid,  witli'  tbe  aame  tboughtfd  giae  upon  tbe  night 
outside: 

"  Tell  him  that  if,  in  bia  own  present,  he  cnn  find  any  reason  to  oom- 
passionata  my  past,  I  sent  word  that  I  asked  bim  to  do  so.  Tell  him  that 
if;  in  his  own  present,  be  can  find  a  reason  to  think  less  bitterly  oi  me;  I 
asked  him  to  do  so.  Tell  bim,  thiit,  dead  as-  we  are  to  one  anotiier,  Dover 
more  ta  meet  on  this  side  of  eternity,  be  knoirs'  tttere  is  one  feeding  in 
common  between  ua  now,  that  there  never  was  before." 

Her  sternness  seemed  to  yield,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  I  trust  myself  to  tbat,"  she  said,  "  for  bis  better  thoughts  of  me,  and 
mine  of  him.  When  he  loves  bis  Florence  most,  be  will  hate  me  least. 
When  he  is  most  proud  and  h^py  in  her  and  her  children,  he  will  be 
most  repentant  of  bis  own  pert  in  tbe  dark  vision  of  our  married  life.  At 
that  time,  I  wiU  be  repentant  too — let  bim  know  it  then — and  think  that 
when  I  tbouKbt  so  much  of  all  the  caoses  tbat  bad  made  me  what  I  was, 
I  needed  to  have  allowed  more  for  the  causes  that  had  made  bim  what  he 
was.  I  wffl  try,  then,  to  foi^ve  him  hia  ebwe  of  blame.  Let  hfm  try  to 
forgira  me  mine ! " 

"  Ob  Mama  I  "  Bud  FIoreDee.  "Howit^toMivr  bwri^eraiasaA 
a  meeting  and  parting,  to  bear  this !  " 

"  Strange  words  in  my  own  ears,"  said  ££tb,  "  and  foreign  to  tbe 
sonnd  of  my  own  voice  1  But  even  if  I  bad  been  tbe  wretched  creatvre  I 
hare  given  bim  oeeaiion  to  believe  me,  I  tbinkT  conld  bave  said  tkcm 
still,  hearing  that  you  and  be  were  very  dear  to  one  anothn.  Let  hinf, 
when  you  are  dearest,  ever  feel  tbat  he  isinost  forfoenring  in  bis  thoughts 
of  me — that  I  am  most  forbearing  in  my  tbongbls  of  bim  !  Titose  arc  tba 
last  words  I  send  bim  1    Kow,  good  by»;  ny  lift  I " 

She  clasped  ber  in  ber  arms,  and  seem«l  to  pour  OBt  all  ber  wOBan'a 
soul  of  lore  and  tenderness  at  onee. 

"  This  kbs  for  your  child  1  These  kisses  for  a  Uessiog  m  your  head  I 
My  own  dear  STorence,  vpf  sweet  giri,  &fewell  t " 

"  To  meet  again  I "  cried  Fbrenee. 

"  Never  again !  Never  again  I  When  you  leave  me  in  this  SmA  roow,  - 
tbink  that  you  have  leil  me  in  tbe  grave.  Semember  onfy  that  I  wms 
once,  and  tut  1  loved  yon  1 " 

And  Floratce  left  bn*,  seeingber  faeenomorc,  bat  aecompaniedbybet 
embraces  and  caresses  to  tbe  hut. 
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CooBin  Feenix  met  her  at  the  door,  and  ktoV  her  down  to  Walter  in  the 
dingy  dhung-room,  upon  whose  shoulder  she  laid  her  head  weeping. 

"  I  am  deviliBh  sorry,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  lifting  his  wristbands  to  hia 
eyes  in  the  limplest  manner  possible,  and  nithont  the  least  ooncealment, 
"  that  the  kirely  and  accompliahed  daughter  of  my  friend  Dombey  and 
amiable  wife  of  my  friend  Gay,  should  have  had  her  sensitive  nature  so 
very  much  distressed  and  cat  up  by  the  interview  which  is  just  oonduded. 
But  I  hope  and  tnist  I  have  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  my  honourable 
friend  Domb^  will  lind  hia  mind  relieved  by  the  disclosures  which  have- 
tahen  place,  I  exceedingly  lament  that  my  friend  Dombey  should  have 
got  himself,  in  point  of  fact,  into  the  devil's  own  state  of  conglomeratioD 
by  an  alliance  with  out  family ;  but  am  aUongly  of  opinion  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  infernal  scoundrel  Barker — man  with  white  teeth — every- 
thing would  have  gone  on  pretty  smoothly,  In  regard  to  my  relative  who 
does  me  the  hononi  to  have  formed  an  uncommonly  good  opinion  oC 
myself,  I  can  aaaure  the  amiable  wife  of  my  friend  Gay,  that  she  may  relj 
on  my  being,  in  point  of  &ct,  a  father  to  her.  And  in  regard  to  the 
changes  of  human  life,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  we  are 
perpetually  oonducling  ourselves,  all  I  can  aar  is,  with  my  friend  Shak- 
apeare — man  who  waan  't  for  an  age  bnt  for  all  time,  and  with  whom  m; 
friend  Oay  is  no  doubt  acquainted — that  it 's  Eke  the  shadow  of  a  dream." 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


A  BOTTLE  that  has  been  long  excladed  from  the  light  of  day,  and  is 
hoary  with  dost  and  cobwebs,  has  been  brought  into  the  annshme ;  and 
the  golden  wine  within  it  sbeda  a  lustre  on  the  table. 

It  is  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Dombey.  "  This  is  a  vray 
rare  and  most  delidona  wine." 

The  Captain,  who  is  of  the  party,  beams  with  joy.  Iliere  is  a  very 
halo  of  delight  round  his  glowing  forehead. 

"  We  always  promised  onraelves.  Sir,"  observes  Mr.  Gills,  "  Ned  and 
myself,  I  mean — " 

Mr.  Dombey  nods  at  the  Captain,  who  shines  more  and  mne  with, 
speechless  gratification. 

— "  that  we  would  drinV  this,  one  day  or  other,  to  Walter  safe  at  home  i. 
though  such  a  home  we  never  thought  of.  If  you  don't  object  to  our 
old  whim,  Sir,  let  us  devote  this  first  ^ass  to  Winter  and  hia  wife." 

"  To  Walter  and  his  wife  1  "  says  Mr.  Dombey.  "  Florence,  my  child  " 
— and  turns  to  Idas  her. 

"  To  Walter  and  his  wife  I  "  says  Mr.  Toots. 

"  To  Wal'r  and  his  wife !  "  exdaima  the  C^tain.  "  Hooroar  1 "  and 
the  Captain  exhibiting  a  strong  desire  to  dii^  his  glass  against  some 
other  glass,  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  ready  hand,  holds  out  his.    ^u  o" 
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foUoir ;  and  there  ia  a  blithe  and  meny  ringing,  as  of  a  little  peal  of 
e  bells. 


Other  boned  wine  grova  older,  as  the  old  Madeira  did  ia  its  time  ^  and 
duat  and  cobwebs  thicken  on  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Dombey  is  a  white-haired  gentleman,  whose  lace  bean  heavy  mails 
of  c»re  and  Buffering ;  but  they  are  traces  of  a  storm  that  has  passed  on  for 
«ver,  and  left  a  dear  erening  in  its  track. 

Arobitions  projects  trouble  him  no  more.  His  only  pride  is  in  his 
danghter  and  her  husband.  He  has  a  silent,  thoughtful,  quiet  manner,  and 
ia  always  with  his  daughter.  Miss  to%.  is  not  unfreqnently  of  the  family 
party,  and  is  quite  devoted  to  it,  and  a  great  favourite.  Her  adsiiration 
of  her  once  stately  patron  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  morning  of  her 
shock  in  Princess  Place,  platonic,  but  not  weakened  in  the  least. 

Nothing  has  drilled  to  him  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  but  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum  that  comes  he  knows  not  how,  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  he  will  not  seek  to  diacover,  and  with  the  asninince  that  it  is  a  debt, 
and  an  act  of  reparation.  He  has  consulted  with  his  old  clerk  about  this, 
who  is  clear  it  may  be  honourably  accepted,  and  has  no  doubt  it  arises  out 
of  some  forgotten  transaction  in  the  times  of  the  old  House. 

That  hazel-eyed  bacheloT,  a  bachelor  no  more,  is  married  now,  and  to 
the  sister  of  the  grey-haired  Junior.  He  visits  his  old  chief  sometimes, 
but  seldom.  There  is  a  reason  in  the  grey-haired  Junior's  history,  and 
yet  a  stronger  reason  in  his  name,  why  he  should  keep  retired  from  his  old 
employer ;  and  as  he  lives  with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  they  participate 
in  that  retirement.  Walter  sees  them  sometimes — Florence  too: — qq^j  tjjg 
pleasant  house  resounds  with  profound  duets  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte  and  Violoncello,  and  with  the  labours  of  HamumiouB  Blacksmiths. 

And  how  goes  the  wooden  Midshipman  in  these  changed  days  F  Why, 
here  he  still  is,  right  leg  foremost,  hard  at  work  upon  the  hackney  coaches, 
and  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  being  newly  painted  from  his  cocked  hat 
to  his  buckled  shoes ;  and  up  above  him,  in  golden  charactss,  these  names 
shine  refulgent,  GiLls  and  CorrLE. 

Not  another  stroke  of  business  does  tbe  Midshipman  aduere  beyond 
his  usual  easy  trade.  But  they  do  say,  in  a  circuit  of  some  faalf<nule 
round  the  blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall  Market,  that  some  of  Mr.  GiUs'a 
old  investments  are  coming  out  wonderfiilly  well ;  and  that  instead  of  being 
behind  the  time  in  those  respects,  as  he  supposed,  he  was,  in  truth,  a  little 
before  it,  and  had  to  wait  the  fulness  of  the  time  and  the  design.  The 
whinter  is  that  Mr.  Gills's  money  has  begun  to  turn  itself,  and  that  it  is 
tunimg  itself  over  and  over  pretty  briskly.  Certam  it  is  that,  standing  at 
his  shop-door,  in  his  coffee-ooloiured  suit,  with  his  chronometer  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead,  he  don't  appear  to  break  his 
Dent  at  customers  not  coming,  but  looks  very  jovial  and  contented, 
though  fidl  as  misty  as  of  yore. 

As  to  his  partner,  Captain  Cuttle,  there  is  a  fiction  of  a  business  in  the 
Captain's  mind  which  is  better  than  any  reality.  The  Captain  is  as 
satisfied  of  tiie  Midshipman's  importanoe  to  the  commerce  uLd  navigation 
of  the  country,  as  he  could  poss^y  be,  if  no  ship  left  the  Port  of  London 
wiihont  the  Ifidshipman's  assistance.  Uis  ddight  in  his  own  name  over 
the  door,  is  inexhanstible.    He  oroases  the  street,  twenty  times  a-d^,  to 
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look  at  it  from  tbe  other  aide  of  the  way ;  uid  inrsmUr  mm,  <m  thsK 
occasions,  "Ed'sid  Cuttle,  my  lad,  if  your  moLher  conld  ha  Imow'd  as 
OS  yon  would  ever  be  a  man  o'  science,  the  good  old  creetnr  would  ha' 
been  took  abadi  in-deed  I " 

Sut  heie  is  Mr.  Toots  deaceoduig  on  the  MidshijmaD  with  noleot 
lapidity,  and  Mr.  Toots's  tsce  is  veiy  red  as  he  busts  into  the  little 
parlour. 

"  Capttun  Gills,"  says  Mr..  Toots,  "«ad  Mr.  Bols,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  Mi*.  Toots  has  had  an  increase  to  her  family," 

"  And  it  does  hei  credit  I  "  cries  the  Captain. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  Mr.  Toots  ! "  says  old  SoL 

"  Thank'ee,"  cfauoklta  Mr.  Toots,  "  i  'm  very  nudi  obliged  to  jmi. 
I  knew  that  yon 'd  be  glad  to  hear,  and  so  I  came  down  myself.  We're 
positively  getting  on,  you  know.  There  'a  Vlarmea,  and  Susan,  aod  now 
here 's  another  Uttle  stcanger." 

"  A  female  stmnger  1 "  inquires  the  Captain. 

"  Tea,  Captain  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "aod  I 'n  glad  of  it.  Tbts 
(rfteoer  we  can  repeat  that  most  extraotdinaty  woman,  my  (q>inion  is,  tbe 
better!" 

"  Stand  by  I "  says  the  Ctqitain,  taming  to  the  old  case>botUe  with  no 
throat — for  it  is  everang,  and  the  Midshipman's  usoal  moderate  {xoviaions 
of  pipes  and  glaasea  is  on  the  board.  "  JHere's  to  h«r,  and  may  she  hare 
avei  so  many  more  I " 

"  Olunk'ee  Captain  Gills,"  saya  the ddighted Hi. Toots.  "I etbtt  the 
aantiment.  If  you  '11  idknr  me,  as  my  so  doing  oannot  be  uBpleasant  to 
anybody,  nndw  the  cirenmetanoes,  I  Uiink  I'll  take  a  pipe." 

Ifr.  Toots  begins  to  smoke,  accordingly,  aod  in  the  opeuneas  of  hia  heart 
ia  vent  loqaacioua. 

"  Of  all  the  lemarkable  instances  that  that  ddightfiil  wtnnaa  has  ^ven 
of  her  excellent  aenae.  Captain  GiUs  and  Mr.  Sols,"  says  Toots,  "  I  think 
Bime  ia  men  wmirkaM"  than  the  perfection  with  which  she  has  nndentood 
n^  devotion  to  JCisa  Sombey." 

Both  his  auditors  assent. 

"  Because,  yon  know,"  says  Mi.  Toots,  "  /  have  nera  ciunged  m; 
sentiments  imrards  Miss  Dombey.  They  are  the  same  as  ever.  She  ia 
the  same  bright  vision  to  me,  at  present,  that  she  waa  befoie  I  nude 
Waltera'a  acquaintance.  When  Mrs.  Toots  and  myadf  first  began  to  talk 
of — in  short,  of  the  tender  passton,  you  know,  Captain  GiUs." 

"  Aye  aye,  my  lad,"  says  the  Captain,  "  as  makes  na  all  slue  round — ^r 
which  yon  U  overhani  the  book — " 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  Captain  Gills,"  s^s  Mr.  Toots,  with  great 
eamestneas;  "when  we  first  b^;an  to  raentiim  such  aubjeete,  I  ei^uned 
that  I  was  what  yon  may  call  a  Blighted  llower,  jou  know." 

The  Captain  approves  of  this  figure  greatly ;  and  murmurs  titat  do 
flower  as  blows,  is  like  the  rose. 

"  Bnt  Lord  bless  me,"  punnea  Mr.  Toola,  "  she  waa  as  entirdy  con- 
sciouB  of  the  state  of  my  filings  as  I  was  myself.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  tell  itr.  She  was  the  only  person  wk>  could  have  stood  between 
me  and  the  siknt  Torab,  and  she  did  it,  in  a  manner  to  QtaBmaod  my 
ercrlasyng  admiration.  She  knows  that  there's  nobody  in  Hm  irarid  I 
lookup  to,  as  I  do  to  Miss  Domb^,    Sheknowa  that  tee's  nodui^  on 
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earth  I  wouldn  'i  do  for  HIm  Dambey.  3be  knowt  thai  I  oonader  ber 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  ami&ble,  the  moit  aagelio  of  her  aez.  What 
is  hex  observation  upon  that  F  The  perfection  of  Benee.  '  My  dear  you  're 
right,    /think  so  too.'" 

"  And  to  do  I!"  sava  the  Captain. 

"  8a  do  I,"  eaja  Sol  Gills. 

"  Tben,"  resumeB  Ur.  Toots,  ail«r  some  contemplative  pulling  at  his 
pipe,  during  which  his  visage  has  expressed  the  most  ooatented  reflection, 
"  what  an  obserrant  woman  mj  wife  is  I  What  aegacity  (he  posaesses  ! 
What  remarks  she  makes !  It  was  only  last  night,  when  we  were  sitting 
in  the  enjoyment  of  connnbial  bliso — which,  upon  mj  word  and  honour, 
is  a  feeble  term  to  express  my  feelings  in  the  soceely  of  my  wif^-that 
she  said  how  lemarkable  it  was  to  cousidor  the  paaant  positicai  of  om 
&dend  Walters.  '  Here,'  observes  my  wife,  '  he  is,  released  from  aea- 
going,  afier  that  first  long  T(^age  with  hit  yonng  bride ' — as  you  know 
he  was,  Mr.  Sols." 

"  Qiute  tme,"  says  the  Old  Instmment  Uaker,Tnbbi^  Ids  hands: 

"'Here  he  is,'"  says  my  wife,  "'released  from  that,  immediately; 
iq)pointed  by  the  tame  establishment  bi  a  post  of  great  tnut  and  con- 
fidence at  home ;  showing  himself  again  worlJiy ;  monnting  np  Uie  ladder 
with  the  greatest  e^edition ;  beloved  by  every  body ;  nssiated  by  his 
unde  at  the  very  best  possible  time  of  his  fortunes'— > which  I  think  is  the 
case  Mr.  Sola  P     Uy  wife  is  always  correct." 

"  Why  yes,  yea — some  of  onr  lost  ships,  freighted  with  gcAA,  hare  come 
home,  truly,"  returns  old  Sol,  langhing.  "  Small  craft,  Ur.  Toots,  but 
serviceable  to  my  boy  1 " 

"  Exactly  so  1 "  says  Mr.  Toots.  "  You  '11  never  find  my  wife  wrong, 
'  Here  he  is,'  saya  that  most  remaikable  woman,  '  so  situated, — 
and  what  follows?  What  foUowtf  observed  Mrs,  Toots.  Now  pray 
remark.  Captain  Gills,  nnd  Mr.  Sols,  the  depth  of  my  wife's  penetntion. 
'  Why  that,  under  the  very  eye  of  Ur.  Dombey,  there  is  a  foundation 
gtHDg  on,  upon  whidi  a — an  Edifice ; '  that  was  Mrs.  Toots's  word,"  says 
hir.  Toots  exultingly,  " '  is  gradually  rising,  perhaps  to  equal,  perh^a 
excel,  that  of  which  he  was  once  the  head,  and  the  small  beginnings  of 
which  (a  conmion  &ult,  but  a  bad  one,  Mrs.  Toots  said)  escaped  his 
memory.  Thus,'  said  my  nife,  '  from  his  daughter,  after  all,  another 
Somb^  and  Son  will  ascend  ' — no  '  rise ' ;  that  was  Mrs.  Toots's  word — ■ 
'  triumphant  I '  " 

Mr.  Toots,  with  the'  assistance  of  his  pipe — which  he  is  extremely 
glad  to  devote  to  oratorical  purposes,  as  its  proper  use  affects  him  with 
a  veiy  uncomfortable  sensation — does  such  grand  justice  to  this  prophetic 
sent^ice  of  his  wife's,  that  the  Captain,  throwing  away  his  glazed  hat  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  cries : 

"  Sol  Gills,  you  man  of  science  and  my  ould  pardner,  what  did  I  tell 
Wal'r  to  overhaul  on  that  there  night  when  he  first  took  to  business  7 
Was  it  this  here  quotation,  '  Turn  again  Whittington  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  when  yon  are  old  you  will  never  depart  &om  it.'  Was  it  them 
words,  Sol  Gills?" 

■•I 

"  Then  I  tell  yon  what,"  says  the  Captam,  leaning  bade  in  his  chair, 
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and  oomposing  his  chert  for  a  prodigiona  roai.  "  I'll  give  you  LotcI;  Peg 
right  through ;  and  stand  by,  both  on  you,  for  the  idiorus !  " 

Buried  wine  grows  older,  as  the  old  Madeira  did,  in  its  time ;  and  dost 
and  cobwebs  thicken  on  the  bottles. 

Autanm  days  nrc  shining,  and  on  the  sea-beach  there  sre  often  a  young 
lady,  and  a  wfaite-tuuied  gentleman.  With  them,  or  near  them,  an  ttro 
childreD :  boy  and  girt.     And  an  old  dog  is  generally  in  their  company. 

The  white-haired  gentleman  walks  with  the  little  boy,  talks  mth  him, 
be^  him  in  his  play,  attends  upon  him,  watches  him,  aa  if  he  were  the 
object  of  hia  life.  If  he  is  thoughtful,  the  white-haired  gentleman  ia 
thoughtful  too ;  and  sometimes  when  tbe  child  is  sitting  by  hia  side,  and 
looks  up  in  his  face,  asking  him  questions,  he  takes  the  tiny  hand  in  hi:, 
and  holding  it,  forgets  to  answer.     Then  the  child  says  : 

"  What,  grandpapa,  am  I  so  like  my  poor  little  uncle  again  P  " 

"Tes,  Paul.    But  he  was  weak,  and  you  are  yery  strong," 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  very  strong." 

"  And  he  lay  on  a  uttle  bed  beside  the  sea,  and  you  can  ran  about." 

And  so  they  range  away  again,  busily,  for  the  white-haired  gentleman 
likes  best  to  see  the  child  &ee  and  stirring  ;  and  as  they  go  about  ti^e- 
ther,  the  story  of  the  bond  between  them  goes  about,  and  follows  them. 

But  no  one,  except  Florence,  knows  the  measure  of  the  white>haiied 
gentleman's  affection  for  the  girl.  That  story  never  goes  about.  The 
child  herself  almost  wonders  at  a  certain  secrecy  he  keeps  in  it.  He  hoards 
her  in  his  heart.  He  cannot  bear  to  see  a  doud  upon  her  face.  He 
cannot  bear  to  see  her  sit  apart.  He  fancies  that  she  feels  a  slight,  when 
there  is  none.  He  steals  away  to  look  at  her,  in  h(»  sleep.  It  pleases 
him  to  have  her  come,  and  wake  him  in  the  morning.  He  is  fondest  of 
her  and  most  lofing  to  her,  when  there  is  no  creature  by.  The  child  says 
then,  sometimes : 

"  Dear  grandpi^  why  do  yon  cry  when  yon  kiss  me  F " 

He  only  answers  "  Uttle  Florence  t  Litue  Floraice !  "  and  smooths 
away  the  curis  that  shade  her  earnest  eyes. 
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Pig«  363,  bettom  liiw,  "  Nndlag  hk  eompliawiili  to  Mr,  Duabtf," — md  "  Mn." 

¥tft  36i,  line  13  tnax  bottom.     For  Jmck  Adm'f,"  rod  "  Jtck  Adam«". 

Pig«  36S,  line  30  from  bottom,  Bftar  "  ngaUri;   wld,"  iaiort  oat  iDfcitcd  comma 

within  (ha  tm  inverted  i»immu, 
Fife  381,  lino  33  from  lop.     For  "abont  It — IheCmp'en  don't,"  nod  "about  it,  tbe 

Cep'en  doD*t,^'  (mtntituting  k  commn  for  the  daib). 
Page  494,  Hnt  line  of  iho  chapter.    For  dotm  atun,  read  above  ttwn. 
Pige  497,  line  29  fhmi  top.     For  jou  too,  read  ;an  tuo- 
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